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PREFACE. 


In fulfilling a task so difficult and so important as that of writing the Life 
of Christ, I feel it to be a duty to state the causes which led me to undertake 
it, and the principles which have guided me in carrying it to a conclusion. 

1. It has long been the desire and aim of the publishers of this work 
to spread as widely as possible the blessings of knowledge ; and, in special 
furtherance of this design, they wished to place in the hands of their readers 
such a sketch of the Life of Christ on earth as should enable them to realise 
it more clearly, and to enter move thoroughly into the details and sequence 
of the Gospel narratives. They therefore applied originally to an eminent 
theologian, who accepted the proposal, but whose elevation to the Episcopate 
prevented him from carrying it out. 

Under these circumstances application was made to me, and I could not 
at first but shrink from a labour for which I felt that the amplest leisure of 
a lifetime would be insufficient, and powers incomparably greater than my 
own would still be utterly inadequate. But the considerations that were 
urged upon me came no doubt with additional force from the deep interest 
with which, from the first, I contemplated the design. I consented to make the 
effort, knowing that I could at least promise to do my best, and believing 
that he who does the best lie can, and also seeks the blessing of God upon 
his labours, cannot finally and wholly fail. 

And I have reason to be thankful that I originally entered upon the 
task, and, in spite of all obstacles, have still persevered in it. If the 
following pages in any measure fulfil the objects with which such a Life 
ought to be written, they should fill the minds of those who read them 
with solemn and not ignoble thoughts ; they should “ add sunlight to day- 
light^by making the happy happier;” they should encourage the toiler; 
they should console the sorrowful; they should point the weak to the one 
true source of moral strength. But whether this book be thus blessed to 
high ends, or whether it be received with harshness and indifference, 
nothing at least can rob me of the deep and constant happiness which I 
have felt during almost every hour that has been spent upon it. Though, 
owing to serious and absorbing duties, months have often passed without 
my finding an opportunity to write a single line, yet, even in the midst 
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of incessant labour at other things, nothing forbade that the subject on 
which I was engaged should bo often in my thoughts, or that I should 
find in it a source of peace and happiness different, alike in kind -and in 
degree, from any which other interests could either give or take away. 

2. After I had in some small measure prepared myself for the task, I' 
seized, in the year 1870, the earliest possible opportunity to visit Palestine, 
and especially those parts of it which will be for ever identified with the 
work of Christ on earth. Amid those scenes wherein He moved — in the 

“ holy fields 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, lifeero nailed 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross ” — 

in the midst of those immemorial customs which recalled at every turn the 
manner of life lie lived — at Jerusalem, on the Mount of Olives, at Beth- 
lehem, by Jacob’s Well, in the Valley of Nazareth, along the bright gbroud 
of the Sea of Galilee, and in the coasts of Tyre and Sidou — many things 
came home to me, for the first time, with a reality and vividness unknown 
before. I returned more than ever confirmed in the wish to tell the full 
story of the Gospels in such a manner and with such illustrations as — with 
the aid of all that was within my reach of that knowledge which has been 
accumulating for centuries — might serve to enable at least the simple and 
the unlearned to understand and enter into the human surroundings of the 
life of the Son of God. 

3. But, while I say this to save the book from being judged by a false 
standard, and with reference to ends which it was never intended to ac- 
complish, it would be mere affectation to deny that I have hoped to furnish 
much which even learned readers may value. Though the following pages 
do not pretend to be exhaustive or specially erudite, they yet contain much 
that men of the highest learning have thought or ascertained. The books 
which I have consulted include the researches of divines who have had the 
privilege of devoting to this subject, and often to some small fragment of 
it, the best years of laborious and uninterrupted lives. No one, I hope, 
could have reaped, however feebly, among such harvests, without garnering 
at least something, which must have its value for the professed theologian 
as well as for the unlearned. .And because I believed — and indeed most 
earnestly hoped — that this book might be acceptably to many of my brother- 
clergymen, I have admitted into the notes some quotations and references 
which will be comparatively valueless to the ordinary reader. But, with this 
double aim in view, I have tried to avoid “ moving as* in a str&nge diagonal,” 
and ^ have never wholly lost sight of the fact that I had to work with no 
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higher object than that thousands, who have even fewer opportunities than 
myself, might be the better enabled to read that one Book, beside which 
even the best and profoundest treatises are nothing better than poor and 
stammering fragments of imperfect commentary. 

4. It is perhaps yet more important to add that this Life of Christ is 
avowedly and unconditionally the work of a believer. Those who expect to 
find in it new theories about the divine personality of Jesus, or brilliant 
combinations of mythic cloud tinged by the sunset imagination of some de- 
cadent belief, will look in vain. -It has not been written with any direct 
and special reference to the attacks of sceptical criticism. It is not even 
intended to deal otherwise, than indirectly with the serious doubts of those 
who, almost against their will, think themselves forced to lapse into a state 
of honest disbelief. I may indeed venture to hope that such readers, if 
they follow me with no unkindly spirit through these pages, may here and 
there find considerations of real weight and importance, which will solve 
imaginary difficulties and supply an answer to real objections. Although 
this book is not mainly controversial, and would, had it been intended as 
a contribution to polemical literature, have been written in a very different, 
manner, I do not believe that it will prove wholly valueless to any honest 
doubter who reads it in a candid and uncontemptuous spirit. Hundreds of 
critics, for instance, have impugned the authority of the Gospels on the 
score of the real or supposed contradictions to be found in them. 1 am, of 
course, familiar with such objections, which may be found in all sorts of 
books, from Strauss’s Je/jen Jcstt and Renan’s lie do Jesus, down to Sir 11. 
Hanson’s Jesus of Hixlonj, and the English Life of Jesus, l>y llr. Tli.miM 
Scott. But, while I have never consciously evaded a distinct and formidable 
difficulty, I have constantly endeavoured to show by the mere silent course 
of the narrative itself that many of these objections are by no means insuper- 
able, and that many more are unfairly captious or altogether fantastic. 

5. If there arc questions wider and deeper than the. minut he of criticism, 
into which I have not fully and directly entered, it is not either from 


having neglected to weigh the arguments respecting them, or hom any un- 
willingness to state the reasons why, in common with tens of thousands 


who are abler and wiser than myself, 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian fai 


I can still say respecting every 
;h, Man it immota rums. 1 Writing 


as a believer to believers, as a Christian to Christians, surely, after nearly 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, any one may be allowed to rest a tact of 


the Life of Jesus on the testimony of St. John without stopping to write <1 
volume jpn the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel ; or may narrate one ot 
the Gospel miracles without deeming it necessary to answer all the argument# 1 


1 “Failli remains unmoved." 
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which have been urged against the possibility of the supernatural. After 
the long labours, the powerful reasoning, and the perfect historical candour 
with which this subject has been treated by a host of apologists, it is surely 
as needless as it is impossible to lay again, on every possible occasion, the 
very lowest foundations of our faith. As regards St. John, therefore, I have 
contented myself with the merest and briefest summary of some of the 
evidence which to me still seems adequate to prove that he was the author 
of the Gospel which passes by his name, 1 and minuter indications tending to 
strengthen that conviction will be found 1 ' scattered throughout the book. It 
would indeed be hypocrisy in me to say with Ewahl that “ every argument , 
from, every quarter to which we can look, every trace and record, combine 
together to render any serious doubt upon the question absolutely impos- 
sible;” but I do say that, alter the fairest and fullest consideration which 
I have been able to give to a question beset with difficulties, the arguments 
hi favour of the Johannine authorship seem to me to be immensely pre- 
ponderant. 

Nor have I left the subject of the credibility of miracles and the general 
authenticity of the Gospel narratives entirely untouched, although there was 
the less need for my entering fully upon those questions in the following 
pages from my having already stated elsewhere, to the best of my ability, 
the grounds of my belief. The same remark applies to the yet more solemn 
truth of fne Divinity of Christ. That — not indeed as surrounded with all 
the recondite enquiries about the n repixwpv<m or communica/io -idiom alum, the 
hypostatic union, the abstract impeccability, and such scholastic formula;, but 
in its broad scriptural simplicity — -was the subject of the Hulsean Lectures 
before the University of Cambridge in the year 1870. In those lectures I 
endeavoured to sketch what has ever seemed to my mind the most convincing 
external evidence of our faith, namely, “ The Wifneun of Jlidory to Chriut.” 
Those who have rejected the creed of the Church in this particular, approach 
the subject from a totally opposite point to our own. They read the earlier 
chapters of St. Luke and St. Matthew, and openly marvel that any mind can 
believe what to them appears to be palpable mythology; or they hear the 
stjjjy of O' - Ot Christ’s miracles of power — the walking on the Sea of Galilee, 
or turning the water into wine — and scarcely conceal their insinuated misgiving 
an tcwjiie honesty of those who can accept such narratives as tjcuc. Doubtless 

' we should sliar-; im»dr convictions in these respects, if we approached the 
subject in -the same spirit and by the same avenues. To show that we do not 
ffpd why we do not so approach it, is — incidentally at least— (Sue of the objects 
•of this book. 

+ * .The sceptic — and let me here say at once that I hope to usg no single word 

s ’ 1 Soo pp. 109, 110. 
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of anger or denunciation against a scepticism which I know to be in many 
cases perfectly honest and self-sacrificingly noble — approaches the examination 
of the question from a point of view the very opposite to that of the believer. 
He looks at the majestic order and apparently unbroken uniformity of Law, 
until the Universe becomes to him but the result mechanically evolved from 
tendencies at once irreversible and self-originated. To us such a conception is 
wholly inconceivable. Law to us involves the necessity of postulating a Law- 
giver, and “Nature,” which we only use as an unscientific and imaginative 
synonym for the sum- total of observed phenomena, involves in our conceptions 
the Divine Power of whose energy it is but the visible translucence. We 
believe that the God and Creator of “ Nature ” has made Himself known to us, 
if not by a primitive intuition, at any rate by immediate revelation to our hearts 
and consciences. And therefore such narratives as those to which I have 
alluded are not nakedly and singly presented to us in all their unsupported 
and startling difficulty. To us they are but incidental items in a faith which 
lies at the very bases of our being — they are but fragments of that great whole 
which, comprises all that is divine and mysterious and supernatural in the two 
great words, Christianity and Christendom. And hence, though we no longer 
prominently urge the miracles of Christ as the proofs of our religion, yet, on 
the other hand, wo cannot regard them as stumbling-blocks in the path of 
an historical belief. We study the sacred books of all the great religions of 
the world; we see the effect exercised by those religions on the miiqgt. of their 
votaries ; and in spite of all the truths which even the worst of them enshrined, 
we watch the failure of them all to produce tiro inestimable blessings which 
we have ourselves enjoyed from infancy, which w r e treasure as dearly as our life, 
and which we regard as solely due to the spread and establishment of the faith 
wc hold. We read the systems and treatises of ancient philosophy, and in 
spite of sill the great and noble elements in which they abound, we see their 
total incapacity to console, or support, or deliver, or regenerate the world. 
Then we sec th6 light of Christianity dawning like a tender day-spring amid 
the universal and intolerable darkness. From the first, that new religion 
allies itself with the world’s utter feeblenesses, and those feeblenesses it 
shares; yet without wealth, without learning, without genius, without arms, 
without anything to da/.zle and attract — the religion of outcasts and exiles, 
of fugitives and prisoners — numbering among its earliest converts not many 
wise, not many -noble, not many mighty, but such as the gaoler of Philippi, 
and the runaway slave of Colossal — with no blessing apparently upon it save 
such as Cometh from above — with no light whatever about it save the light 
that comes from Sreaven — it puts to flight kings and their armies ; it breathes 
a new life, and a new hope, and a new and unknown holiness into a guilty 
and decrepit world- This we see ; and we sec the work grow, and increase, 
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and become more and wore irresistible, and spread “with the gentleness of a 
sea that caresses the shore it covers.” And seeing this we recall the faithful 
principle of the wise and tolerant llabbi, uttered more than 1,800 years ago 
— “ If this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought ; but if 
it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found to fight against God.” 

And when we have thus been led to see and to believe that the only 
religion in the world which has established the ideal of a perfect holiness, 
and rendered common the attainment of that ideal, has received in con- 
spicuous measure the blessing of God, we examine its truths with a deeper 
reverence. The record of these truths — the record of that teaching which 
made them familiar to the world — we find in the Gospel narrative. And 
that narrative reveals to us much more. It not only furnishes us with an 
adequate reason for the existence and for the triumphs of the faith we hold, 
but it also brings home to us truths which affect our hearts and intellects no 
less powerfully' than “the starry heavens above and the moral law within.” 
Taught to regard ourselves as children of God, and common brothers in Ilis 
great family' of man, we find in the Gospels a revelation of God in His Son 
which enables us to know Him more, and to trust Ilim more absolutely, 
and to serve Him more faithfully, than all which we can find in all the other 
books of God, whether in Scripture, or history, or the experience of life, or 
those unseen messages which God has written on every individual heart. 
And finding that this revelation has been recorded by honest men in narra- 
tives which, however fragmentary', appear to stand the test of history, and to 
bear on the face of them every mark of transparent simplicity and perfect 
truthfulness — prepared for the reception of these glad tidings of God’s love in 
man’s redemption by' the facts of the world without, and the experiences of 
the heart within — we thus cease to find any' overwhelming difficulty in the 
record that He whom we believe to have been the Son of God — He who 
alone has displayed on earth the transcendent miracle of a sinless life — 
should have walked on the Sea of Galilee or turned the water into wine. 

And when we thus accept the truth of the miracles they become to us 
moral lessons of the pvofoundest value. In considering the miracles of Jesus 
we stand in a wholly different position to the earlier disciples. To them the 
evidence of the miracles lent an overwhelming force to the teachings of the 
Lord; they were as the seal of God to the proclamation of the new kingdom. 
J3ut to us who, for nineteen centuries, have been children of that kingdom, 
such evidence is needless. To the Apostles they were the credentials of 
Christ’s mission ; to us they ave but fresh revelations of His will. To us 
they are works rather than signs, revelations rather than portents. Their 
historical importance lies for us in the fact that without them it would he 
impossible to account for the origin and spread of Christianity. We appeal 
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to them not to prove the truth of Christianity, hut to illustrate its dissemi- 
nation. But though to us Christianity rests on the basis of a Divine approval 
far more convincing than the display* of supernatural power — though to us 
the providence which for these two millenniums has ruled the destinies of 
Christendom is a miracle far more stupendous in its evidential force than the 
raising of the dead or the enlightenment of the blind — yet a belief in these 
miracles enables us to solve problems which would otherwise he insolvable, 
as well as to embrace moral conceptions which would otherwise have found 
no illustration. To one who rejects them — to one who believes that the 
loftiest morals and the divinest piety which mankind has ever seen were 
evoked by a religion which rested on errors or on lies — the world’s history 
must remain, it seems to me, a hopeless enigma or a revolting fraud. 1 

6. Deferring to another part of the subject, I ought to say 1 do not regard 
as possible any final harmony of the Gospels. Against any harmony which 
can be devised some plausible objection could be urged. On this subject no 
two writers have ever been exactly agreed, and this alone is sufficient to 
prove that the Gospel notices of chronology are too incomplete to render 
certainty attainable. 1 have, of course, touched directly, as well as indirectly, 
on such questions as the length of the ministry; and wherever the narrative 
required some clear and strong reason for adopting one view rather than 
another on some highly disputed point — such, for instance, as the Feast 
alluded to in John v. 1 — I have treated the question as fully as was con- 
sistent with brevity, and endeavoured to put the reader in possession of the 
main facts and arguments on which the decision rests. But it would have 
been equally unprofitable and idle to encumber my pages with endless con- 
troversy on collateral topics which, besides being dreary and needless, are such 
as admit of no final settlement. In deciding upon a particular sequence of 
events, we can only say that such a sequence appears to us a probable one, 
uot by any means that we regard it as certain. In every instance I have 

1 “Quo la philosophic ost ingeniouso of profomlo dans ses conjectures ! ” writes Do Lamennais in. his 
scornful style. “Comma les evonomons qui paraissiiicnt los plus extraordiiiairos, doviennent simple dos 
qu’ello daigne los expliquor! Vous no concovey, pas quo le ehristianisme so suit pvnpago naturellomeut : 
olio va vous lo fairn comprendre. Los A pot res out (lit, ‘Nous vous iiimoiw T *ons l'Kvangilo mi liom do 
rj&ternol, ot vous dovvz nous entire, car nous sojiimos duties (lu pun voir miraculoux. Nous rondons la 
saute aux malados, aux porclus Dosage do lours membros, la vuo aux aveugles, Touio mix sounls, la vie 
aux mor^.’ A co discount le peuplo ost account de tout os parts, pour otre tomoiu dos miracles promis 
avoc taut do confianco. Les malados n'ont point etc gueris, los porclus n’ont ]>oint nmrche, los aveugles 
n’ont point vu, los sourds n’ont- ])oint eiitcudii, les liiorts iTout- point ressuscito. Alors, transports 
d admiration, le peuplo est- tombe aux pi(*ds dos A pot res, ot s’esf. eerie, ‘ Ceux-ei sont inanifestemoiit- les 
envoyes de Dieu, les miiiistres de sa puissance! ’ et sur le champ brisant ses idoles, il a quitto Jo culto dos 
plaisirs pour le culte do la croix ; il a renonce a ses habitudes, :\ ses prejugos, a ses passions; il a 
reforms ses maturs et ombrasso la penitence; les riches out vondu b*urs bions, pour tut distribuer le pnx 
aux indigens, et tons out prefers les plus horribles tortures et lino inort infame mix remords d'aban- 
donner une religion qui lour etait si solidement prouveo.” [Ena. sur V Indifference, iv . 4.38.) 

b 
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carefully examined the evidence for myself, often compressing into a few lines, 
or even into an incidental allusion, the results of a long enquiry. To some 
extent I agree with Stier and Lange in the order of events which they 
have adopted, and in this respect, as well as for my first insight into the 
character of several scenes (acknowledged in their place), I am perhaps more 
indebted to the elaborate work of Lange than to any others who have 
written on the same subject. When an author is writing from the results 
of independent thought on the sum-total of impressions formed during a 
course of study, it is not always possible to acknowledge specific obligations; 
but whenever I was consciously indebted to others, I have, throughout the 
book, referred — especially to Ewald, JSTeander, Schenkel, Strauss, JIase, Sepp, 
Stier, Ebrard, Wieseler, Hofmann, Keim, Caspari, llllmann, Delitzsch, I)e 
l’ressense, Wallon, Dupanloup, Capecelatro, Ellicott, Young, Andrews, Words- 
worth, Alford, and many others ; as well as to older writers like Bonaventura 
and Jeremy Taylor. I have also to acknowledge the assistance which I have 
gained from the writings of Dean Stanley, Canons Light foot and Westcott, 
Professor PI umpire, Dr. Ginsburg, Mr. Grove, and the authors of articles in the 
Encyclopaedias of Ersch and Grube, Ilerzog, Zeller, Winer, and Dr. W. Smith. 
Incidental lights have of course been caught from various archaeological 
treatises, as well as works of geography and travel, from the old Itineraries 
and Belaud down to Dr. Thomson’s Land and Book 5 and Mr. Hepwortli Dixon’s 
Jdoly Land. 

7. It is needless to add that this book is almost wholly founded on an 
independent study of the four Gospels side by side. In quoting from them 
I have constantly and intentionally diverged from the English version, because 
my main object has been to bring out and explain the scenes as they are 
described by the original witnesses. The minuter details of those scenes, and 
therewith the accuracy of our reproduction of them, depend in no small degree 
upon the discovery of the true reading, and the delicate observance of the 
true usage of words, particles, and tenses. It must not be supposed for a 
moment that I offer these translations — which are not unfrequently paraphrases 
— as preferable to those of the English version, but only that, consistently 
with the objects Which I had in view, I have aimed at representing with more 
rigid accuracy the force and meaning of the true text in the original Greek. 
It will be seen too that I have endeavoured to glean in illustration s£ll that 
is valuable or trustworthy in Joseph. us, in the Apocryphal Gospels, and in 
traditional particulars derived from the writings of the Fathers. 

8. Some readers will perhaps be surprised by the frequency of the allusions 
to Jewish literature. Without embarking on “the sea of the Talmud” (as 
the llabbis themselves call it) — a task which would require a lifetime — a 
modern reader may find not only the amplest materials, but probably all the 
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materials it can offer for the illustration of the Gospel history, in the writings 
not of Christians only, but also of learned and candid Rabbis. Not only in 
the well-known treatises of Lightfoot, Schdttgen, Surenhuys, Wagenseil, 
Buxtorf, Otho, Reland, Budams, Gfrorer, Herzfeld, McCaul, Etheridge, but 
also in those of Jews by birth or religion, or both, like Geiger, Jost, Grata, 
Berenbourg, Munk, Frankl, Deutscli, Raphall, Schwab, Cohen, any one may 
find large quotations from the original authorities collected as well by adver- 
saries as by reverent and admiring students. Further, he may read the entire 
Mislina (if he have the time and patience to do so) in the Latin version of 
Surenhusius, and may now form his judgment respecting large and important 
treatises even of the Gemara, from such translations as the French one of 
the Berachoth by M. Moi'se Schwab. I have myself consulted all the authorities 
here named, and liave gained from them much information which seems to me 
eminently useful. Their researches have thrown a flood of light on some parts 
of the Gospels, and have led me to some conclusions which, so far as I am 
aware, are new. I have, indeed, in the second Excursus of the Appendix, 
shown that nothing of the slightest importance can be gleaned from the 
Talmudists about our Lord Himself. The real value of the Rabbinic writings 

o 

in illustrating the Gospels is indirect, not direct — archaeological, not contro- 
versial. The light which they throw on the fidelity of the Evangelists is all 
the more valuable because it is derived from a source so unsuspected and . 
so hostile. 1 

!). If in any part of this book T have appeared to sin against the divine 
law of charity, I must here ask pardon for it. But at least 1 may say that 
whatever trace of asperity may be found in any page of it, has never been 
directed- against men, but against principles, or only against those men or 
classes of men in long- past ages whom we solely regard as the representatives 
of principles. It is possible that this book may fall into the hands of some 
Jewish readers, and to these particularly I would wish this remark to be 
addressed. I have reason to believe that the Jewish race have long since 
learnt to look with love and reverence on Him whom their fathers rejected; 
nay, more, that many of them, convinced by the irrefragable logic of history, 
have openly acknowledged that He was indeed their promised Messiah, although 

1 J take this opportunity of saying that the reactor will not find in tho following pages any one rigid 
or uniform system of transliteration of Hebrew words into English. This is due to the fact that, in 
most instances, my references to tin* Talmud have been derived from the, numerous sources mentioned in 
the above paragraphs, and iu referring sneli passages to the author who is responsible for their accuracy, 

I have generally adopted his. mode of spelling. Scripture names I have mostly left in the form in which 
they occur in our English version; and in many terms that have acquired a common currency, like Mislina, 
Gemara, 'Talmud, &c., I have left the words in the slmpc most usually adopted. Besides those sources 
of difference tlioro may doubtless ho others “ quas ant incuria fmlit ant Immana parum cavit natura.’ 
For those errors, wliero they occur, as well as for all others, I must ask the indulgence of tho candid 
reader, who will appreciate the difficulties of a task accomplished under conditions far from iavourable. 
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they still reject the belief in His divinity. I see, in the writings of many 
Jews, a clear conviction that Jesus, to whom they have quite ceased to apply 
the terms of hatred found in the Talmud, was at any rate the greatest religious 
Teacher, the highest and noblest Prophet whom their race produced. They, 
therefore, would be the last to defend that greatest crime in history — the 
Crucifixion of the Son of God. And while no Christian ever dreams of 
visiting upon them the horror due to the sin of their ancestors, so no Jew 
will charge the Christians of to-day with looking with any feeling but that 
of simple abhorrence on the long, cruel, and infamous persecutions to which 
the ignorance and brutality of past ages have subjected their great and noble 
race. We may humbly believe that the day is fast approaching when He 
whom the Jews crucified, and whose divine revelations the Christians have so 
often and so grievously disgraced, will break down the middle wall of partition 
between them, and make both races one in religion, in heart, and life — 
Semite and Aryan, Jew and Gentile, united to bless and to evangelise the world. 

10. One task alone remains — the pleasant task of thanking those friends 
to whose ready aid and sympathy I owe so much, and who have surrounded 
with happy memories and obligations the completion of my work. First and 
foremost, my heartiest and sincerest thanks are due to my friends, Mr. C. J. 
Monro, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Mr. It. Garnett, of the 
British Museum. They have given me an amount of time and attention which 
leaves me most largely indebted to their unselfish generosity ; and I have 
made claims on their indulgence more extensive than 1 can adequately repay. 
To my old pupil, Mr. H. J. Boyd, late scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford, I 
am indebted for the table of Contents. I have also to thank the Ilev. 
Professor Flumptre and Mr. George Grove not only for the warm interest 
which they have taken in my work, but also for some valuable suggestions. 
There are many others, not here named, who will believe, without any assu- 
rance from me, that I am not ungrateful for the help which they have 
rendered; and I must especially offer my best acknowledgments to the ltev. 
T. Teignmouth Shore — but for whose kind encouragement the book would 
not have been undertaken — and to those who with so much care and patience 
have conducted it through the press. 

And now I send these pages forth not knowing what shall befall them, but 
with the earnest prayer that they may be blessed to aid the cause of*truth 
and righteousness, and that He in whose name they are written may, of His 
mercy, 

‘■Forgive them where they fail in truth, 

And in His wisdom make me wiae.” 


f. w. f. 
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EASTERN KHAN. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE NATIVITY. 



“ He was rnado human that wo might bo made divine.”— Athan., Be Imam., p. 51 {Opp. i. 108). 


NE mile from Bethlehem is a little plain, in which, 
j > under a grove of olives, stands the bare and neglected 
^ chapel known by the name of “the Angel to the 

j, Shepherds .” 1 It is built over the traditional site 

of the fields where, in the beautiful language of 
j ^ St. Luke — more exquisite than any idyll to Christian 
ears — “there were shepherds keeping watch over 
their flock by night, when, lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord 2 3 
shone round about them,” and to their happy ears were 
uttered the good tidings of great joy, that unto them was 
born that day in the city of David a Saviour, which was 
Christ the Lord. 


1 “ Angelas ad Pastores." Near this spot once stood a tower called Migdal Edor, or “ Tower of the 

Flock ” (Gen. xxxv. 21). Tho present rude chapel is, perhaps, a mere fragment of a chureh built over tlm 
spot by Helena. Tho prophet Micali (iv. 8; v. 2) had looked to Migdal Eder with Messianic hopes ; and 
St. Jerome {Be Loc. Hebr.), writing with views of prophecy which were more current in tho ancient than in 
the modern Church, ventures to say “ that by its very name it fore-signified by a sort of prophecy tho 
shephords at tho birth of the Lord.” 

3 B y “ glory of tho Lord” (Luke ii. 9) is probably meant the Sheeliinah or cloud of brightness which 
symbolised tho Divine prosonco. 




THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The associations of our Lord’s nativity were all of the humblest character, 
and the very scenery of' His birthplace was connected with memories of poverty 
and toil. On that night, indeed, it seemed as though the heavens must burst 
to disclose their radiant minstrelsies ; and the stars, and the feeding sheep, 
and the “light and sound in the darkness and stillness,” and the rapture of 
faithful hearts, combine to furnish us with a picture painted in the colours of 
heaven. But in the brief. and thrilling verses of the Evangelist we are not told 
that those angel songs were heard by any except the wakeful shepherds of an 
obscure village ; — and those shepherds, amid the chill dews of a winter night, 
were guarding their flocks from the wolf and the robber, in fields where Buth, 
their Saviour’s ancestress, had gleaned, sick at heart, amid the alien corn, and 
David, the despised and youngest son of a numerous family, had followed the 
ewes great with young . 1 * 

“And suddenly,” adds the sole Evangelist who has narrated the circum- 
stances of that memorable night in which Jesus was born, amid the indifference 
of a world unconscious of its Deliverer, “ there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host, praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace among men of good will .” 3 

It might have been expected that Christian piety would have marked the 
spot by splendid memorials, and enshrined the rude grotto of the shepherds in 
the marbles and mosaics of some stately church. But, instead of this, the 
Chapel of the Herald Angel is a mere rude crypt ; and as the traveller descends 
down, the broken steps, which lead from the olive-grove into its dim recess, he 
can hardly persuade himself that he is in a consecrated place. Yet a half- 
unconscious sense of fitness has, perhaps, contributed to this apparent neglect. 

1 Ps. lxxviii. 71. 

s Luke ii. 14, l» Mpiiirois tiSoxlas : such is tho reading of tho best MSS., s, A, B, D, and some of the 
best versions, tho Votus Itala, Vulgate, Gothic, &c. Moreover, however dear the other reading may be to 
os from long and delightful association, this best maintains the obvious poetic parallelism : 

Glory to God in the highest, 

Peaco to men of good will on earth. 

By ArOptfirois Moulds wo may perhaps understand with Valcknacr, “ men with whom God is pleased.” As 
I shall not unfrequently refer to tho text of the Greek Testament, I may tako this opportunity oi telling 
the ordinary reader that by » is meant the Code x Sinaiticua , now at St. Petersburg, discovered by 
Tischondorf in 1844, and perhaps as old as tho fourth century ; by A, the Codex Alexandrinus in the 
British Museum, written in the middle of tho fifth century ; by B, the Codex Vaticanus in the Vatican, 
which belongs to the middle of the fourth century; by C, tho Codex Ephraemi, a palimpsest in the 
Imperial Library at Paris, not later than tho fifth century ; by D, tho Codex Bezae in the University 
Library at Cambridge, not later than the seventh century ; by E, tho Codex Basiliensis, about the eighth 
century; by P, the Codex Boreeli at Utrecht; by L, tho Codex Regius Parisiensis , an accurate and 
important MS. of the eighth century. I shall seldom refer to the readings of any later MSS. 



THE SHEPHERDS. 3 

The poverty of the chapel harmonises well with the humble toil of those whoso 
radiant vision it is intended to commemorate. 

“ Come now ! let us go unto Bethlehem , 1 and 'see this thing which has come 
to pass, which the Lord made known to us,” said the shepherds, when those 
angel songs had ceased to break the starry silence. Their way would lead them 
up the terraced hill, and through the moonlit gardens of Bethlehem, until they 
reached the summit of the grey ridge on which the little town is built. On that 



summit stood the village inn. The khan (or caravanserai) of a Syrian village, 
at that day, was probably identical, in its appearance and accommodation, with 
those which still exist in modem Palestine. A khan is a low structure, built of 
rough stones, and generally only a single storey in height. It consists for the 
most part of a square enclosure, in which the cattle can be tied up in safety for 
the night, and an arched recess for the accommodation of travellers. The 
leewan, or paved floor of the recess, is raised a foot or two above the level of the 
court-yard. A large khan— such, for instance, as that of which the ruins may 
still be seen at Khan Minyeli, on the shore of the Sea of Galilee — might contain 
a series of such recesses, which are, in fact, low small rooms with no front wall 

1 Luke ii. 15 , 8 U\8*iup 84 = agedum. I must remark at the outset tliat in most of my quotations from 
; ihe Gospels 1 do not slavishly follow the English Version, but translate from the original Greek. 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


to thorn. They are, of course, perfectly public ; everything that takes place in 
them is visible to every person in the khan. They are also totally devoid of 
even the most ordinary furniture. The traveller may bring his own carpet if he 
likes, may sit cross-legged upon it for his meals, and may lie upon it at night . 1 * 
As a rule, too, he must bring his own food, attend to his own cattle, and draw 
his own water from the neighbouring spring. He would neither expect nor 
require attendance, and would pay only the merest trifle for the advantage of 
shelter, safety, and a floor on which to lie. But if he chanced to arrive late, and 
the leewans were all occupied by earlier guests, he would have no choice but to 
be content with such accommodation as he could find in the court-yard below, 
and secure for himself and his family such small amount of cleanliness and 
decency as are compatible with an unoccupied comer on the filthy area, which 
must be shared with horses, mules, and camels. The litter, the closeness, the 
unpleasant smell of the crowded animals, the unwelcome intrusion of the pariah 
dogs, the necessary society of the very lowest hangers-on of the caravanserai, are 
adjuncts to such a position which can only be realised by any traveller in the 
East who happens to have been placed in similar circumstances. 

In Palestine it not unfrequently happens that the entire khan, or at any rate 
the portion of it in which the animals are housed, is one of those innumerable 
caves which abound in the limestone rocks of its central hills. Such seems to 
have been the case at the little town of Bethlehem-Ephratah, in the land of 
Judah. Justin Martyr the Apologist, who, from his birth at Shechem, was 
familiar with Palestine, and who lived less than a century after the time of our 
Lord,® places the scene of the nativity in a cave. This is, indeed, the ancient 
and constant tradition both of the Eastern and the Western Churches, and it is 
one of the few to which, though unrecorded in the Gospel history, we may 
attach a reasonable probability . 3 Over this cave has risen the Church and 
Convent of the Nativity, and it was in a cave close beside it that one of the 
most learned, eloquent, and holy of the Fathers of the Church — that great 

1 “ It is common to find two sides of the one room where the native fanner resides with his cattle, 
and the remainder elevated about two feet higher for tho accommodation of the family” (Thomson, Land 
and Booh , II., ch. xxxiii.). See, too, Lane’s Modern Egyptians, i. 18. — Leewan is a corruption of el-eewdn, 
which signifies any raised place to sit upon. A distinction has been drawn between Kardhvpa (Luke ii. 7), 
and vavZoKuov (Luke x. 34?), but probably the only distinction is that the former was a free place of shelter, 
and had no host. 

* Justin Martyr was born at Flavia Neapolis, A.D. 103, and died A.D. 166. The date of his First 
Apology was about A.D. 138. 

g It is impossible to stand in the little Chapel of tho Nativity, and to look without emotion on tho 
silver star let into the white marble, encircled by its sixteen ever-burning lamps, and surrounded by tho 
inscription, “Hie de Virgine Maria Jems Christos natoe est.” 
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THE LIFE OP C HEIST. 


St. Jerome to whom we owe the received Latin translation of the Bible — spent 
thirty of his' declining years in study, and hist, and prayer . 1 

Prom their northern home at Nazareth, in the mountains of Zabulon, 
Joseph, the village carpenter, had made his way along the wintry roads with 
Mary his espoused wife, being great with child . 2 Pallen as were their fortunes, 
they were both of the house and lineage of David, and they were traversing a 
journey of eighty miles to the village which had been the home of their great 
ancestor while he was still a ruddy shepherd lad, tending his flock upon the 
lonely hills. The object of that toilsome journey, which could not but be 
disagreeable to the settled habits of Oriental life, was to enroll their names as- 
members of the house of David in a census which had been ordered by the 
Emperor Augustus. In the political condition of the ltoman Empire, of which 
Judaea then formed a part, a single whisper of the Emperor was sufficiently 
powerful to secure the execution of his mandates in the remotest corners of the- 
civilised world. Great as are the historic difficulties in which this census is 
involved, there seem to be good independent grounds for believing that it may 
have been originally ordered by Sentius Satuminus , 3 that it was begun by 
Publius Sulpicius Quirjuus , 4 when lie was for the first time legate of Syria, and 

1 Ho sottled in Bethlehem A.D. 380, and died A.D. 420. His allusions to tlio saerednoss of the spot 
are very touching, and tho most splendid offers of preferment were insufficient to tempt him away from 
that holy ground (Ep. 24 ad Mar cell,), 

2 It appears to bo uncertain whether the journey of Mary with her husband was obligatory or 
voluntary. But, apart from any legal necessity, it may easily be imagined that at such a moment Mary 
would desire not to be left alono. The cruel suspicion of which she had been tlio subject, and which 
bad almost led to the broaking off of lior betrothal (Matt. i. 19), would make her cling all tho more to tho 
protection of her husband. 

3 Tort. Adv, Marc, v. 19. It has been hold impossible that (hero should have been a census in tho 
kingdom of an independent prince ; yet tho case of the Clitae (Tac. Ann, vi. 41) seems to be closely 
parallel. That the enrolment should be conducted in tlio Jewish fashion at tho place of family origin, 
and not in tho Homan fashion at tho place of residence, may have been a very natural concession to tho 
necessities of Horod’s position. It may bo perfectly true that this plan would give moro trouble ; but, in 
spite of this, it was far loss likely to causo offence. Yet although tho whole proceeding was* probably duo 
to a mere desire on tho part of Augustus to make a breviarium imperii , or Domesday Book, which should 
include the regna as well as tho provinces (Tac. Ann, i. 11), it is very doubtful whether it actually did not 
cause disturbances at this very time (Jos. Antt. xvii. 2, § 2), as wo know that it did ten years later. How 
deeply tho disgrace of a heathen census was felt is shown by the Targum of Jonathan, Hab. iii. 17, where 
for “ Tho flock shall bo cut off from the folds, and there shall be no herd in tho stalls,” ho has, “ The 
Homans shall bo rooted out ; they shall collect no more tribute from Jerusalem.” 

4 Cyrenius (P. Snip. Quirinus) was a man of low extraction, at onco ambitions and avaricious, but 
faithful to Augustus (Tac. Ann, it. 30 ; iii. 22 — 48). Other passages bearing more or less directly on this, 
famous census aro Tac. Ann, i. 11 ; Suet. Aug. 28, 101 ; Dio Cass. liv. 35, &c. ; Suidas, s. v, for oypwpij. No 
less than three censusos of Roman citizens aro mentioned in tho Monumontum Ancyranum ; and Strabo* 
(under Tiberius) speaks of them as common. Zumpt lias, with incredible industry and research, all but 
established in this matter the accuracy of St. Luke, by proving tho extrome probability that Quirinus was 
twice governor of Syria — viz., 750—753 A.U.C., and again 760—765. It was during the former period that 
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that it was completed during his second term of office. In deference to Jewish 
prejudices, any infringement of which was the certain signal for violent tumults 
and insurrection, it was not carried out in the ordinary Homan manner, at each 
person’s place of residence, but according to Jewish custom, at the town to which 
their family originally belonged. The Jews still clung to their genealogies and 
to the memory of long-extinct tribal relations ; and though the journey was a 
weary and distasteful one, the mind of Joseph may well have been consoled by 
the remembrance of that heroic descent which would now be authoritatively 
recognised, and by the glow of those Messianic hopes to which the marvellous 
circumstances of which he was almost the sole depositary would give a tenfold 
intensity . 1 

lie completed the first census wliicli had been commenced by Yarns (Zurnpt, Das Geburtsjalir Christi; 
Hist. Chronol. Untersucliungen , Leipz., 1870). The argument mainly turns on the fact that in A.U.C. 742, 
Quirinus was consul and afterwards {not before A.U.C. 747) proconsul of Africa; yet some time between 
this year and A.U.C. 753 (in which year he was appointed rector to C. Caesar, the grandson of Augustus) 
ho conquered the Homonadenses in Cilicia (Tac. Ann. iii. 4c8). He must therefore llavo been at this time 
propraetor of the imperial province of Syria, to which Cilicia belonged. The other provinces near 
Cilicia (Asia, Bithynia, Pontus, Galatia) wero senatorial, i.e. y proconsular , and as a man could not bo 
proconsul twice, Quirinus could not liavo been governor in any of these. It is not possible hero to 
give the ingenious and elaborate arguments by which Zurnpt shows that the Homonadenses must at this 
lime have been under the jurisdiction of the Governor of Syria. Further than this, wo know that 
P. Q. Varus was propraetor of Syria between B.C. 6 and B.C. 4 (A.TJ.C. 748 — 750), and it is extremely 
likely that Yarns may have been displaced in favour of Quirinus in the latter year, because the close 
friendship of tho former with Archelaus, who resembled him in character, might have done mischief. 
It may therefore bo regarded as all but certaiu, on independent grounds, that Quirinus was propraetor of 
Syria between B.C. 4 and B.C. 1. And if such was the case, instead of having been guilty of a flagrant 
historical error by antedating, by ten years, tho propraotorship of Quirinus in Syria, St. Luke lias 
preserved for us the historical fact of his having been twice propraetor, or, to give the full title, Logatus 
Augusii pro praetoro ; a fact which we should have been unable to learn from Josephus or Dio Cassius, 
whose histories are hero imperfect. For the full arguments on this point the reader must, however, con- 
sult the exhaustive treatise of A. W. Zurnpt. Tho appeals of Tortullian to census-records of Saturninus, 
and of Justin Martyr to tho tables of Quirinus, as proving tho genealogy of our Lord, are (so far as \vo 
can attach any importance to them) an additional confirmation of theso conclusions, which aro not over- 
thrown by Mommsen (Res. Gest. Div. Aug., p. 123) and Strauss (Leben Jcsu , i. 28); see Merivale, Hist. 
iv. 45. Quirinus, not Quirinius, is probably the true form of tho name (Orelli ad Tac. Ann. ii. 30). For 
further discussion of the question seo Wicselcr, Synops. of the Four Gospels , E. Ti\, pp. 65 — 106. I may, 
however, observe in passing that, although no error has been proved, and, on the contrary, there is much 
reason to believe that the reference is perfectly accurate, yet I hold no theory of inspiration which would 
prevent mo from frankly admitting, in such matters as theso, any mistake or inaccuracy which could bo 
shown really to exist. 

1 That Joseph alone knew theso facts appears from Matt. i. 19, where tho best reading seems to bo 
not iraptdb cy/ActT (era*, but titiyuarifrai—i.c,, not “ make her an example,” but, as Eusebius points out, " reveal 
her condition to the world.” Tho luBv^Ohros of verse 20 means that this intention continued until the 
explanation had been revealed to him. There is nothing surprising in the fact that the descendant of a royal 
house should be in a lowly position. Hillel, tho great Rabbi, though he, too, was a descendant of David, 
spent a great part of his life in tho deepest poverty as a common workman. Tho groon turban, which marks 
a descendant* of Mahomet, may often be seen in Egypt and Arabia on the head of paupors and beggars. 
Similar facts exist quite commonly' among ourselves; and, ages before t his time, we find that the actual 
grandson of the great Lawgiver himself (Judg. xviii. 30, where the true reading is “Moses,” not 
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Travelling in the East is a very slow and leisurely affair, and was likely to 
be still more so if, as is probable, the country was at that time agitated by 



STREET IN NAZARETH. 


“Mauassoli”) wa9 an obscure, wandering, semi-idolatrous Lovito, content to serve an irregular ophod for a 
cfoublo suit of apparel and ten shekels (i.e., about thirty shillings) a year (Judg. xvii. 10). On the genealogies 
given in St. Matthew and St. Luke, see the learned and admirable article by tho Bishop of Bath and Wells 
in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, and his more elaborate work on the samo subject. Hero I need only add that 
remarkable confirmations of tho descent of Jesus from David are found (1) in tho story of Domitian and tho 
Desposyni, alluded to infr. Chap. IV. ; and (2) in a statement by Ulla, a Rabbi, of tho third century, that 
“ Jesus was treated exceptionally because of His royal extraction” It is now almost certain that the 
genealogies in both Gospels are genealogies of Joseph, which, if wo may roly on early traditions of their con- 
sanguinity, involve genealogies of Mary also. The Davidic descent of Mary is implied in Acts ii. 30 ; xiii. 23; 
Rom. i. 3; Lukoi. 32, &e. St. Matthew gives the legal descent of Joseph, through tho elder and regal lino, 
as heir to tho throne of David; St. Luko gives tho natural descent. Thus tho real father of Salathiel was heir 
of tho house of Nathan, but the childless Joeoniah ( Jer. xxii. 30) was the last lineal representative of the elder 
kingly line. The omission of some obscure names and tho symmetrical arrangement into tesseradecads wore 
common Jewish customs. It is not too much to wn that after the labours of Mill -(On Me Mythical 
Interpretation of the Gospels , pp. 147 217) and Lord A. C. Hervey (On the Genealogies of Our Lord, 
1853), scarcely a single serious difficulty remains in reconciling the apparent divergences. And thus, in 
this, as in so many other instances, the very discrepancies which appear to be most irreconcilable, and most 
fatal to tho historic accuracy of the four Evangelists, turn out, on closer and more patient investigation, to 
be fresb proofs that they are not only entirely independent, but also entirely trustworthy. 
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| political animosities. Beeroth, which is fifteen miles distant from Bethlehem, 1 
; or possibly even Jerusalem, which is only six miles off, may have been the 
! resting-place of Mary and Joseph before this last stage of their journey. But 
the heavy languor, or even the commencing pangs of travail, must necessarily 
have retarded the progress of the maiden-mother. Others who were travelling 
on the same errand, would easily have passed them on the road, and when, after 



THE CONVENT OF THE NATIVITY, BETHLEHEM. 


;oiling up the steep hill-side, by David’s well, they arrived at the khan — 
trobably the very one which had been known for centuries as the House of 
Jhimham, 3 and if so, covering perhaps the very ground on which, one thousand 
rears before, had stood the hereditary house of Boaz, of Jesse, and of David — 
wery leewan was occupied. The enrolment had drawn so many strangers to the 
ittle town, that “ there was no room for them in the inn.” In the rude lime- 
stone grotto attached to it as a stable, among the hay and straw spread for the 
ood and rest of the cattle, weary with their day’s journey, far from home, in the 
nidst of strangers, in the chilly winter night — in circumstances so devoid of all 
sartlily comfort or splendour that it is impossible to imagine a humbler nativity 
-Christ was born. 3 

ot. Matthew calls it Bothlehem of Jiuhea (ii. 1) to distinguish it from Bethlehem in Zcbnlun (Josh. 
lx ' It is the Eplirnth of Gen. xlviii. 7. Cf. Micah v. 2. 

. rather “hostel” (Jer. xli. 17 ; 2 Sam. xix. 37, 38). Olio tradition says that the khan was on the 
urns of a fortress built by David which had gradually fallen to ruin. The suggestion that the House of 
Vfas the khan of Bethlehem is mado by Mr, W. Hcpworth Dixon (Holy Land, I., ch. xiii.). Ho 
,ives a good description of Syrian khans. 

l.hat "it was the winter wild,” at the end of B.O. 5 or tho beginning of B.C. 4 of our Dionysian era. 
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Distant but a few miles, on the plateau of the abrupt and -singular hill now 
oiled Jebel Fureidis, or “ Little Paradise Mountain,” towered the palace-fortress 
•of the Great Herod. The magnificent houses of his friends and courtiers 
•crowded around its base. The humble Wayfarers, as they passed near it, might 
have heard the hired and voluptuous minstrelsy with which its feasts were 
celebrated, or the shouting of the rough mercenaries whose arms enforced 
obedience to its despotic lord. But the true King of the Jews — the rightful 
Lord of the Universe — was not to be found in palace or fortress. They who 
wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses. The cattle-stables of the lowly 
caravanserai were a more fitting birthplace for Him who came to -reveal that 
the soul of the greatest monarch was no dearer or greater in God’s sight than 
the soul of his meanest slave; for Him who had not where to lay His head; for 
Him who, from His cross of shame, was to rule the world. 

Guided by the lamp which usually swings from the centre ol a rope hung 
across the entrance of the khan, the shepherds made their way to the inn of 
Bethlehem, and found Mary', and Joseph, and the Babe lying in the manger. 
The lancy of poet and painter has revelled in the imaginary glories ol the scene. 
They have sung of the “ bright harnessed angels ” who hovered there, and of the 
stars lingering beyond their time to shed their sweet influences upon that 
smiling infancy. They have painted the radiation of light from His manger- 
cradle, illuminating all the place till the bystanders are forced to shade their 
eyes from that heavenly splendour . 1 But all this is wide of the reality. Such 
glories as the simple shepherds saw were seen only by the eye of faith ; and all 
which met their gaze was a peasant of Galilee, already beyond the prime of life, 
and a young mother, of whom they could not know that she was wedded maid 
and virgin wife, with an Infant Child, whom, since there was none to help her, 
her own hands had wrapped in swaddling-clothes. The light that shined in the 
darkness was no physical, but a spiritual beam ; the Dayspring from on high, 

is all but certain ; but neither the day nor the month can be fixed. That the actual place of Christ’s birth 
was a cave is, as we have seen, a very ancient tradition, and this cave used to be shown as the scene of the 
event even so early (A.D. 150) as the time of Justin Martyr. There is therefore nothing improbable ir 
the tradition which points out the actual cave as having been the one now covered by the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem. Hadrian is said to have profaned it by establishing there the worship of Adonis. 
(Sepp, Leben Jesu, i. 7.) It is fair, however, to add that tho tradition of the cavo may have arisen from 
the LXX. rendering 1 of Isa. xxxiii. Id, just as tho subsequent words in the LXX., &pros todfafrai avry 
(“bread shall bo given to him”) were fancifully referred to Bethlehem, " the house of bread.” There 
seems to be no proof of tho assertion (mentioned by Stanley, Sin. and Pal L, p. 411), that tho Arabs, when 
they plundered the church, found that tho Grotto of the Nativity was an ancient sopulchre. If such had 
been the case, is it likely that the Empress Helena (A.D. 330) would have built her church there ? 

1 As in tho splendid picture, “ La Notte,” of Correggio. 



SIMPLICITY OF THE GOSPELS. 
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which had now visited mankind, dawned only in a few faithful and humble 
hearts. 1 

And the Gospels, always truthful and bearing on every page that simplicity 
which is the stamp of honest narrative, indicate this fact without comment. 
There is in them nothing of the exuberance of marvel, and mystery, and miracle, 
which appears alike in the Jewish imaginations about their coming Messiah, and 
in the Apocryphal narratives about the Infant Christ. There is no more decisive 
criterion of their absolute credibility as simple histories, than the marked and 
violent contrast which they offer to all the spurious gospels of the early centuries, 
and all the imaginative legends which have clustered about them. Had our 
Gospels been unautlientic, they too must inevitably have partaken of the charac- 
teristics which mark, without exception, every early fiction about the Saviour’s 
life. To the unilluminated fancy it would have seemed incredible that the most 
stupendous event in the world’s history should have taken place without con- 
vulsions and catastrophes. In the Gospel of St. James 3 there is a really striking 
chapter, describing how, at the awful moment of the nativity, the pole of the 
heaven stood motionless, and the birds were still, and there were workmen lying 
on the earth with their hands in a vessel, “and those who handled did not 
handle it, and those who took did not lift, and those who presented it to their 
mouth did not present it, but the faces of all were looking up ; and 1 saw the 
sheep scattered and the sheep stood, and the shepherd lifted up his hand to 
strike, and his hand remained up ; and I looked at the stream of the river, and 
the mouths of the kids were down, and were not drinking; and everything which 
was being propelled forward was intercepted in its course.” But of this sudden 
hush and pause of awe-struck Nature, of the parhelions and mysterious splen- 
dours which blazed in many places of the world, of the painless childbirth, of 
the perpetual virginity, of the ox and the ass kneeling to worship Him in the 
manger, of the voice with which immediately after His birth H e told His mother 
that He was the Son of God, 3 and of many another wonder which rooted itself in 
the earliest traditions, there is no trace whatever in the New Testament. The 
inventions of man differ wholly from the dealings of God. In His designs there 
is no haste, no rest, no weariness, no discontinuity ; all things are done by Him 


to - ^'° Apocr yt )hal Gospels, with their fondness for circumstantiality, ami their readiness on all occasions 
" ' nvc "t imaginary names, say that there wero four shepherds, and that their names were Misael, 
Cyri sens, and Stcphanus (seo Hofmann, Leben Jem n ach den Apuh'yphen, p. 117). The little 
VI ‘‘S 1 ’ Boit-Sahur is pointed out as their native plaeo. 

Commonly known as tho Protevangelium, ch. xviii. 

-Arab. Gosp. of Inf. i. 
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in the majesty of silence, and they are seen under a light that shineth quietly in 
the darkness, “ showing all things in the slow history of their ripening.” “ The 
unfathomable depths of the Divine counsels,” it has been said, “were moved , 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up ; the healing of the nations was 
issuing forth : but nothing was seen on the surface of human society but this 
slight rippling of the water : the course of human things went on as usual, 
while each was taken up with little projects of his own.” 
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INTERIOR OF THE CIlAl'EL OF THE NATIVITY. 


How long the Virgin Mother and her Holy Child stayed in this cave, or 
cattle-enclosure, we cannot tell, but probably it was not for long. The word 
rendered “ manger ” in Luke ii. 7, 1 is of very uncertain meaning, nor can we 
discover more about it than that it means a place where animals were fed. 2 It is 
probable that the crowd in the khan would not be permanent, and common 
humanity would have dictated an early removal of the mother and her child to 


1 In Luko xiii. 15 it is rendered “ stall.’’ But actual mangers, built as they aro in the shape of a 
kneading-trough, may be, and aro, used as cradles in the East (Thomson, Land and Boole, ii. 533;. 
Even where these are wanting, there is often a projecting ledge on which the cattle can rest their nose- 
bags. Mangers aro certainly ancient (Horn. II. x. 568 ; Ildt. ix. 70). 

2 Vulg. “praesepe.” Hence Mr. Grove (Bibl Diet. s. v. “ BothJohoin ”) goes a little too far in saying 
that “ the stable and its accompaniments are the creation of the imagination of poets and painters, with wo 
support from the Gospel narrative.” 
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some more appropriate resting-place. The magi, as we see from St. Matthew, 
visited Mary in “ the house .” 1 But on all these minor incidents the Gospels 
do not dwell. The fullest of them is St. Luke, and the singular sweetness 
of his narrative, its almost idyllic grace, its sweet calm tone of noble reticence, 
seem clearly to indicate that he derived it, though but in fragmentary notices, 
from the lips of Mary herself. It is, indeed, difficult to imagine from whom 
else it could have come, for mothers are the natural historians of infant years ; 
but it is interesting to find, in the actual style, that “ colouring of a woman’s 
memory and a woman’s view,” which we should naturally have expected in 
confirmation of a conjecture so obvious and so interesting . 2 To one who was 
giving the reins to his imagination, the minutest incidents would have claimed 
a description : to Mary they would have seemed trivial and irrelevant. Others 
might wonder, but in her all wonder was lost in the one overwhelming revela- 
tion — the one absorbing consciousness. Of such things she could not lightly 
speak; “she kept all these things, and pondered them in her heart .” 3 The 
very depth and sacredness of that reticence is the natural and probable explana- 
tion of the fact, that some of the details of the Saviour’s infancy are fully 
recorded by St. Luke alone. 

Matt. ii. 11. ' Sec Lange, i. 325. 3 Luke ii. If*. 



COIX OF HEROD THE GREAT.* 


* Ilcrod I., sumamed the Great. This bronze coin of llcrod I. shows, on the obverse, a helmet with check- 
piecos, having a palm-branch on each side, and above a star, probably in allusion to Herod’s conquest of Jerusalem, 
both these latter signs being frequently employed as symbols of victory : the time of the conquest — the solemn day 
atonement — may bo symbolised by the flaming censer mounted on a tripod, and surrounded by the letfois 
BASIAEn^ HPflAOT (of King Herod), to he seen on the reverse. For the symbol on the right, ?, various intor- 
jnetations have been suggested : it may he the tail or crux unsaid, employed on Egyptian and Assyrian monuments 
4S the Bign of life, hut here is jnore probably a mark of monetary value, TP (i'xa\fc<)i/) — ix., a piece of thrice the 
'•due of the x«AkoOj, or smallest copper coin. The figure If, to the left of the tripod, probably stands for the. //<">* 
f/u^—the L being the Alexandrian mark for year, while the r which follows it is a rough representation of r 
(gamma) , the third lettor of the Greek alphabet, the date indicated being 13. C. 38 — i.<\, the third year from the time 
"hen Herod received from the Romans the title of King of Juda?a. 
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THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


CHAPTER II. 

TIIE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. 


“ Ho who with all heaven's heraldry whiloro 
Entered the world, now bleeds to give us e/iso. 
Alas! how soon our sin 
Sore doth begin 

His infancy to seize!” — Milton, The Circumcision. 


(‘vents only of our Lord’s infancy are narrated 
by the (tospels — namely, the Circumcision, the Pre- 
l IBB & | mentation in the Temple, the Visit of the Magi, and 

j&jig 1 ^''ght into Egypt. Of these the first two occur 
** I °»ly bi St. Luke, the last two only in St. Matthew. 

et no singl (articular can be pointed out in which 
,j SA ^ l0 ^' vo narratives are necessarily contradictory. If, 

<m °tber grounds, we have ample reason to accept the 
V ^Yf^kf ov bh‘nee ol the Evangelists, as evidence given by 

•S GU^fevW witnesses of unimpeachahle honesty, we have every 

»* ^a^.i^j/ 1 eight to believe that, to whatever cause the confessed 

j fragmentariness of their narratives may be due, those nar- 

• ^ ratives may r fairly he regarded as supplementing each 

other. It is as dishonest to assume the existence of 
irreconcilable discrepancies, as it is to suggest the adoption of impossible 
harmonies. The accurate and detailed sequence of biographical narrative from 
the earliest years of life was a thing wholly unknown to the Jews, and alien 
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alike from their style and temperament. Anecdotes of infancy, incidents of 
childhood, indications of future greatness in boyish years, are a very rare 
phenomenon in ancient literature. It is only since the dawn of Christianity 
that childhood has been surrounded by a halo of romance. 

The exact order of the events which occurred before the return to Nazareth 
•can only be a matter of uncertain conjecture. The Circumcision was on the 
eighth day after the birth (Luke i. 59 ; ii. 21); the Purification was thirty- three 
•days after the circumcision 1 (Lev. xii. 4); the Visit of the Magi was “when 
Jesus was bom in Bethlehem ” (Matt. ii. 1) ; and the Flight into Egypt 
immediately after their departure. The supposition that the return from Egypt 
was previous to the Presentation in the Temple, though not absolutely 
impossible, seems most improbable. To say nothing of the fact that such a 
postponement would have been a violation (however necessary) of the Lcvitical 
law, 3 it would either involve the supposition that the Purification was long 
postponed, which seems to be contradicted by the twice-repeated expression of 
St. Luke (ii. 22, 39) ; or it supposes that forty days allowed sufficient time for 
the journey of the wise men from “the East,” and for the flight to, and return 
from, Egypt. It involves, moreover, the extreme improbability of a return of 
the Holy Family to Jerusalem — a town but six miles distant from Bethlehem — 
within a few days after an event so frightful as the Massacre of the Innocents, 
Although no supposition is entirely free from the objections which necessarily 
arise out of our ignorance of the circumstances, it seems almost certain that the 
Flight into Egypt, and the circumstances which led to it, did not occur till after 
the Presentation. For forty days, therefore, the Holy Family were left in peace 
and obscurity, in a spot surrounded by so many scenes of interest, and hallowed 
by so many traditions of their family and race. 

Of the Circumcision no mention is made by the Apocryphal Gospels, except 
mi amazingly repulsive one in the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy. 3 It was not an 
incident which would be likely to interest those whose object it was to intrude 
their own dogmatic fancies into the sacred story. But to the Christian it has its 
own s^letpn meaning. It shows that Christ came not to destroy the Law, but 

1 Not after the birth , as Caspari says. 

For by the law a woman was obliged to stay in the houso during the forty days before the purifi- 
<-htion (Lev. xii. 1 — 8). 

3 Arab. Ev. Inf. eh. v. — It was doubtless performed by Joseph, and the presence of witnesses was 
necessary. Special prayers were offered on the occasion, a chair was placed for the prophet- Elijah, as 
* 10 precursor of the Messiah, and a feast terminated the ceremony. Lange (i. 1199) well observes the 
^ontrast between the slight notice of the circumcision of Jesus, and the great festivities with which that of 
b John was solemnised. “ In John the rite of circumcision solemnised its last glory.'* 
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to fulfil. Thus it became Him to fulfil all righteousness . 1 * Thus early did He 
suffer pain for our sakes, to teach us the spiritual circumcision— the circumcision 
of the heart — the circumcision of all our bodily senses.' As the East catches at 
sunset the colours of the West, so Bethlehem is a prelude to Calvary, and even 
the Infant’s cradle is tinged with a crimson reflection from the Redeemer’s cross. 3 4 ' 
It was on this day, too, that Christ first publicly received that name 4, of Jesus, 
which the command of the angel Gabriel had already announced. “ Hoshea ” 
meant salvation; Joshua, “whose salvation is Jehovah; Jesus is but the 
English modification of the Greek form of the name. At this time it was a 
name extraordinarily common among the Jews. It was dear to them as having 
been borne by the great Leader who had conducted them into victorious posses- 
sion of the Promised Land, and by the great High Priest who had headed the 
band of exiles who returned from Babylon ; 5 but henceforth— not for Jews only, 
but for all the world— it was destined to acquire a significance infinitely more 
sacred as the mortal designation of the Son of God. The Hebrew “ Messiah ” 
and the Greek “ Christ ” were names which represented His office as the 
Anointed Prophet, Priest, and King ; but “ Jesus ” was the personal name 
which He bore as one who “ emptied Himself of His glory ” to become a sinless 
man among sinful men. 

On the fortieth day after the nativity — until which time she could not leave 
the house — the Virgin presented herself with her Babe from their Purification in 
the Temple at Jerusalem. “Thus, then,” says St. Bonaventura, “do they 
bring the Lord of the Temple to the Temple of the Lord.” The proper offering 
on such occasions was a yearling lamb for a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon 
or a turtle-dove for a sin-offering ;° but with that beautiful tenderness, which is 


1 Matt. iii. 15. 

* See the somewhat fanciful, yet beautiful remarks of St, Bonaventura in his Vita Chridi , cli. v. : 
“We Christians have baptism, a rite of fuller grace, and free from pain. Nevertheless, we ought to 
practise the circumcision of the heart.” 

See Williams, Nativity , p. 87. 

4 Among the Greeks, and Romans also, the or nominalia, were on the eighth or ninth day after 

birth. Among the Jews this was duo to the fact men t ioned in Gen. xvii. 5, 15 (Abraham and Sarah). 

See hzni ii. 2; iii. 2 ; Zech. iii. 1, &<•. For other bearers of the namo, see 1 Chron. xxiv. it; 1 Sam* 
vi. 14; 2 Kings xxiii, 8; Luke iii. 23. A son of Saul is said to have been so called (Jos. Antt. vi. 6, § 6). 
In the New Testament u e have “ Jesus which is called Justus ” (Col. iv. 11) ; Bar- Jesus (Acts xiii. 6) ; and 
probably Jesus Barabbas, if the readiug be right in Matt, xxvii, 16. Possibly the name might have been 
omitted by transcribers from feelings of reverence ; on tho other hand, it might have been inserted by 
heretics to spoil the fancy (alluded to by Origen ad he.) that “in tanta multitudine Scripturarun 
non uiem invenimus Jesum peccatorem (See Keim, Geschichte Jesw t i. 384—387.) No less than twelve 
people of the name (besides those mentioned in Scripture) are alluded to in Josephus alone. 

0 Luke ii. 22; Gev. xii. 1—8; Numb, xviil 16. 
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so marked afSbaracteristic of the Mosaic legislation, those who were too poor 
for so comparatively costly an offering, were allowed to bring instead two 
turtle-doves or two young pigeons. 1 With this humble offering Mary presented 
herself to the priest. At the same time Jesus, as being a first-born son, was 
to God, and in accordance with the law, was redeemed from the 
of Temple service by the ordinary payment of five shekels of the 




AN OFFERIN' <J OF TURTLE DOVES. 


sanctuary (Numb, xviii. 15, 16), amounting in value to about fifteen shillings. 
Of the purification and presentation no further details are given to us, but 
this visit to the Temple was rendered memorable by a double incident— the 
recognition of the Infant Saviour by Simeon and Anna. 

Of Simeon we are simply told that he was a just and devout Israelite 
endowed with the gift of prophecy, and that having received divine intimation 
that his death would not take place till he had seen the Messiah, 2 he entered 


1 Lot. xH. 6-8. 

_ The expression, “waiting for the consolation of Israel,” resembles wliat St. Mark says of Joseph of 
■^nniatboa, “ who also waited for the kingdom of God ” (Mark xv. 43). 
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under some inspired impulse into the Temple, and there, recognising the Holy 
Child, took Him in his arms, and burst into that glorious song— the "Nunc 
Dimittis” — which for eighteen centuries has been so dear to Christian hearts. 
The prophecy that the Babe should be “ a light to lighten the Gentiles ” no less 
than the strangeness of the circumstances, may well have caused astonishnsjBnt 
to His parents, from whom the aged prophet did not conceal their oWh future 
sorrows — warning the Virgin Mother especially, both of the deadly opposition 
which that Divine Child was destined to encounter, and of the national perils 
which should agitate the days to come. 1 

Legend has been busy with the name of Simeon. In the Arabic Gospel 
of the Infancy, he recognises Jesus because he sees Him shining like a pillar 
of light in His mother’s arms. 3 Nicephorus tells us that, in reading the 
Scriptures, he had stumbled at the verse, “ Behold, a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son” (Isa. vii. 11), and had then received the intimation that lie 
should not die till he had seen it fulfilled. All attempts to identify him with 
other Simeons have failed. Had he been a High Priest, or President of the 
Sanhedrin, St. Luke would not have introduced him so casually as “a man 
in Jerusalem whose name was Simeon.” The statement in the Gospel of 
the Nativity of Mary that he was 1 1 3 years old is wholly arbitrary ; as is the 
conjecture that the silence of the Talmud about him is .due to his Christian 
proclivities. He could not have been Bab ban Simeon, the son of Hillel, and 
father of Gamaliel, who would not at this time have been so old. Still less 
could he have been the far earlier Simeon the Just, who was believed to have 
prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem, and who was the last survivor of the 
great Sanhedrin. 11 It is curious that we should be told nothing respecting him, 
while of Anna the prophetess several interesting particulars are given, and 
among others that she was of the tribe of Asher — a valuable proof that tribal 
relations still lived affectionately in the memory of the people. 4 

1 The word xetra i (Luko ii. 34) Las Itcon Ukou to inoan. “this child who lies in my arms;” but tho E-^- 
is probably nearer to tho true meaning, ami the motaphor involved is that of a stono — whether for 
stumbling or for edification (v. Wordsworth ad lor. In tho sad prophecy, “ Yea, a sword shall pierct 
through thy own soul also,” tho sanio word, po/njiala, is used as in Zech. xiii. 7, LXX. • 

8 Ev. Inf. Arab. cli. vi. 

v * I spell this word, Sanhedrin throughout, because it is evidently a mere transliteration of the Greek 
(TvvlSpiov. 

4 I can soo no ground for tho conjecture of Schleiermacher, approved by Neander, that the narrative 
was derived from Anna herself. 




tub mtiNMNc; tiif.iu oi i kuinus.* 


ohaptkIi. rrr. 

Til K VfSTT or Til K MACif. 


“0 Jerusalem, look about Hire toward the east, and behold the joy that comet h unto tliec from 
( Mr — Bakuch iv. 3(3. ' 


HE brief narrative of the Visit of the Magi, recorded 
in the second chapter of St. Matthew, is of the 
deepest interest in the history of Christianity. Tt is, 
in the first place, the Epiphany, or Manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles. It brings the facts of the 
Gospel history into close connection with Jewish 
belief, with ancient prophecy, with secular history, 
and with modern science ; and in doing so it fur- 
nishes us with new confirmations of our faith, derived in- 
cidentally, and therefore in the most unsuspicious manner, 
from indisputable and unexpected quarters. 

Herod the Great, who, after a life of splendid misery and 
criminal success, had now sunk into the jealous decrepitude 
°f his savage old age, was residing in his new palace on Zion, whpn, halt 
maddened as he was already by the crimes of his past career, he was thrown 



* From ft ba$-reliof on a sarcophagus in the Cathedral of Ravenna, about tho date of a.d. 600. 
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into a fresh paroxysm of alarm and anxiety by the visit of some Eastern Magi, 
bearing the strange intelligence that they had seen in the East the star of a 
new-born IHn g of the Jews, and had come to worship him. Herod, a mere 
Idumajan usurper, a more than suspected apostate, the detested tyrant over mi 
unwilling people, the sacrilegious plunderer of the tomb of David 1 — Herod, <*a 
descendant of the despised IshmaeJ and the hated Esau, heard the tidings with 
a terror and indignation which it was hard to dissimulate. The grandson of 
one who, as was believed, had been a mere servitor in a temple at Ascalon, 
and who in his youth had been carried off by Edomite brigands, he well knew 
how worthless were his pretensions to an historic thi’one which he held solely 
by successful adventure. But his craft equalled his cruelty, and finding that all 
Jerusalem shared his suspense, he summoned to his palace the leading priests 
and theologians of the Jews — perhaps the relics of that Sanhedrin which he had 
long reduced to a despicable shadow — to inquire of them where the Messiah 2 
was to be born. He received the ready and confident answer that Bethlehem 
was the town indicated for that honour by the prophecy of Micah . 3 Concealing, 
therefore, his desperate intention, he dispatched the wise men to Bethlehem, 
bidding them to let him know as soon as they had found the child, that he too 
might come and do him reverence. 

Before continuing the narrative, let us pause to inquire who these Eastern 
wanderers were, and what can be discovered respecting their mysterious mission. 

1 Jos. Antt. xvi. 7, §1. On seizing tho throne, with the support of the Romans, and specially of 
Antony, more than thirty years before (A.U.C. 717), Herod (whoso mother, Cypros, was an Arabian, and his 
father, Antipater, an Idumtean) had been distinctly informed by the Sanhedrin that, in obedience to 
Dout. xvii. 15, they could not accept a stranger for their king. This faithfulness cost a great many of 
them their lives. The political and jwsonal relations of Herod were evidently well adapted for the 
furtherance of a new religion. The rulers of the Jews, sineo the Captivity, had been Persian between 
B.O. 536—332; Egypto-Grook and Syro-Greek between B.C. 332 — 142; Asmonsean and independent 
between B.C. 142—63; and under Roman influences since the concpiest of Jerusalem by Pompey, B.O. 63. 
Under Herod (from B.C. 37 to tho birth of Christ) the government might fairly be called cosmopolitan. 
In him the East and the West were united. By birth an Edomite on the father’s side, and an 
Ishmaelito on the mother’s, ho represented a third great division of the Semitic race by his nominal 
adoption of the Jewish religion. Yet his life was entirely moulded by conceptions borrowed from the two 
groat Aryan races of the ancient world; his conceptions of policy and government were entirely 
Roman; his ideal of life and enjoyment entirely Greek. And, in addition to this, he was surrounded by 
a body-guard of barbarian mercenaries. At no previous or subsequent period could a world- religion have 
been, more easily preached than it was among the heterogeneous elements which were brought together 
by his singular tyranny. (Guder, Kihiig Her odes der Grosse, i.) His astuteness, however, had early 
tanght him that his one best security was to truckle to the all-powerful Romans. 

* Not as in the English version, “where Christ should be bom;” for it is AXpicrrhs, “the Anointed.” 

“ Christ ” in the Gospels, oven when without tho article in Greek, which is only in four passages, is almost 
without exception (John xvii. 3) an appellative and not a proper name. 

1 Micah v. 2 ; cf. John vii. 42. The latter passage shows how familiarly this prophecy was known to 
the people. The Jewish authorities quote the text loosely, but give the sense, 
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The name “ Magi,” by which they are called in the Greek of St. Matthew, 
is perfectly vague. It meant originally a sect of Median and Persian scholars ; 
it was subsequently applied (as in Acts xiii. 6) to pretended astrologers or 
Oriental soothsayers. Such characters were well known to antiquity, under the 
name of Chaldaeans, and their visits were by no means unfamiliar even to the 
Western nations. Diogenes Laertius reports to us a story of Aristotle, that a 
Syrian mage had predicted to Socrates that he would die a violent death ; 1 and 
Seneca informs us that magi had visited the tomb of Plato, and had there 
ollcred incense to him as a divine being. 2 There is nothing but a mass of 
confused and contradictory traditions to throw any light either on their rank, 
their country, their number, or their names. The tradition which makes them 
kings was probably founded on the prophecy of Isaiah (lx. 3) : “ And the 



EARLY MEDAL OF THE MAGI.* 


Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising.” 
The fancy that they were Arabians may have arisen from the fact that myrrh 
and frankincense are Arabian products, joined to the passage in Ps. Ixxii. 10, 
" The kings of Tharshish and of the isles shall give presents,* the kings of 
Arabia and Saba shall bring gifts.” 3 

There was a double tradition as to their number. Augustine and Chrysostom 
say that there were twelve, but the common belief, arising perhaps from the triple 

1 Diog. Lftert. ii. 45. 

* Sen. Ep. 58. 

3 In the original it is Arabia Felix. One MS. of the Protevangelium makes them com© from Persia; 
Thcodoret ealls them Chaldeeaus ; Hilary, ^Ethiopians ; some moro recent writers make them Indians. 

* This modal (for it bears the imago and superscription of no earthly King) shows on the obverse the bust 
bf our Lord, with grave and solemn features, such as Leonardo da Vinci loved to paint ; to the nimbus surrounding 
he head are added the three extremities of a Greek cross, in the true style of early Byzantin art, of the ninth 
°r tenth century, to which period it probably belongs. The legend is “ Emmanuel,” in cham-ters partly Greek, 
P'titly Latin — EMMA-NTHA. The group on the reverse (far inferior in design, but not. less int resting in subject) 
represents tho threo Magi, who, in Phrygian caps and short drapery, stand as in earnest haste they present their 

brings to the Holy Child. He, with, a circular glory around His head, is seated on the knee of II is Mother, and 
| <ins forward to accept the offering. Above is seen the guiding star, and the two doves, in tho exergue below, 

( ‘beately symbolise the Purification. The piece, of which tho above is a representation, is believed to be of the 
dghest rarity, and once belonged to the collection of Earl Pembroke (Pemb. Cat., p. 1492). 

I6<H7 
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gifts, is that they were three in number . 1 The Venerable Bede even gives 
us their names, their country, and their personal appearance. Melchior was an 
old man with white hair and long beard ; Caspar, a ruddy and beardless youth j 
Balthasar, swarthy and in the prime of life . 4 We are further informed by 
tradition that Melchior was a descendant of Shorn, Caspar of Ham, and 
Balthasar of Japheth. Thus they are made representatives of the three periods 
of life, and the three divisions of the globe ; and valueless as such fictions 
may be for direct historical purposes, they have been rendered interesting by 
their influence on the most splendid productions of religious art . 3 The skulls of 
thehe three kings, each circled with its crown of jewelled gold, are still exhibited 
among the relics in the cathedral at Cologne.* 

It is, however, more immediately to our purpose to ascertain the causes of 
their memorable journey. 

We are informed by Tacitus, by Suetonius, and by Josephus, that there 
prevailed throughout the entire East at this time an intense conviction, derived 
from ancient prophecies, that ore long a powerful monarch would arise in Judaea, 
and gain dominion over the world. It has, indeed, been conjectured that the 
Roman historians may simply be echoing an assertion, for which Josephus was 
in reality their sole authority ; but even if we accept this uncertain supposition, 
there is still ample proof, both in Jewish and in Pagan writings, that a guilty 
and weary world was dimly expecting the advent of its Deliverer. “ The dew 
of blessing falls not on us, and our fruits have no taste,” exclaimed Rabbin 
Simeon, the son of Gamaliel ; and the expression might sum up much of the 
literature of an age which was, as Niebuhr says, “effete with the drunkenness of 
crime.” The splendid vaticination in the fourth Eclogue of Virgil proves the 
intensity of the feeling, and has long been reckoned among the “ unconscious 
prophecies of heathendom.” 

There is, therefore, nothing extraordinary in the fact that these Eastern 
Magi should have bent their steps to Jerusalem, especially if there were any 
circumstances to awaken in the East a more immediate conviction that this 
wide-spread expectation was on the point of fulfilment. If they were 
disciples of Zoroaster, they would see in the Infant King the future conqueror 
of Ahriman, the destined Lord of all the World. The story of t he ir journey 

Sco all the authorities for those legends or fancies quoted with immense learning And accuracy 
by Hofmann. 

2 Bede, Opp. iii. 649 . . * 

3 2? e art " stu<ient ^ at onco reea11 Me glorious pictures of Paul Veronese, Giovanni Bellini, Ac* 

4 were to . have **** found b y Bi *hop Hoiuald in the twelfth century. 
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THE STAR IN THjf 

has indeed been set down with contemptuous confidence as a mere poetic myth ; 
but though its actual historic verity must rest on the testimony of the Evan- 
gelist alone, there are many facts which enable us to sec that in its main 
outlines it involves nothing either impossible or even improbable. 

Now St. Matthew tells us that the cause of their expectant attitude was that 
they had seen the star of the Messiah in the East, and that to discover Him was 
the motive of their journey. 

- That any strange sidereal phenomenon should be interpreted as the signal 
of a coming king, was in strict accordance with the belief of their age. Such a 
notion may well have arisen from the prophecy of Balaam, 1 2 the Gentile sorcerer 
— a prophecy which from the power of its rhythm, and the splendour of its 
imagery, could hardly fail to be disseminated in eastern countries. Nearly a 
century afterwards, the false Messiah, in the reign of Hadrian, received from 
the celebrated Kabbi Akiba, the surname of Bar-Cocheba, or “ Son of a Star,” 
and caused a star to be stamped upon the coinage which he issued. Six centuries 
afterwards, Mahomet is said to have pointed to a comet as a portent illustrative 
of his pretensions. Even the Greeks and Homans 3 had always considered that 
the births and deaths of gre’at men were symbolised by the appearance and 
disappearance of heavenly bodies, and the same belief has continued down to 
comparatively modem times. The evanescent star which appeared in the time 
of Tycho Brahe, and was noticed by him on November 11, 1572, was believed 
to indicate the brief but dazzling career of some warrior from the north, and was 
subsequently regarded as having been prophetic of the fortunes of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Now it so happens that, although the exact year in which Christ 
was born is not ascertainable with any certainty from Scripture, yet, within a 
few years of what must, on any calculation, have been the period of His 
birth, there undoubtedly did appear a phenomenon in the heavens so remarkable 
that it could not possibly have escaped the observation of an astrological people. 

1 That the Jews and their Rabbis had borrowed many astrological notions from the Chaldacans, and that 

they connected these notions with the advent of the Messiah, is certain. See the quotations from the tract. 
banhedrii% R. Abraham, Abarbanel, the Zoliar, in Miiuter, Sepp, &e. Comp. Jos. Anlt. ii. 9, §2, and 
** §2, where Josephus quotes Berosus as having said that Abram was “ skilful in the celestial science.” 

2 Luc. i. 629; Suet. Caes. 88; Sen. Nat, Quaes t, i. 1 ; Sorv. ad Virg, J Eel, 9, 47. — Every ouo will 
remember the allusions in Shakespeare — 

u The Heavens themselves blaze at the death of princes.”— Henry IV, 

* " Comets portending change of time and state, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in tho sky, 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stars 

That have consented to our Henry’s death. VI, % i. 1. 
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The immediate applicability of this phenomenon to the Gospel narrative 
generally abandoned; but, whatever other theory may be held about it, it jjp 
unquestionably important and interesting as having furnished one of th%dat& 
which first led to the discovery, that the birth of Christ took place three o* 
four years before our received era. 1 * This appearance, and the oircumstanoge 
which have been brought into connection with it, we will proceed to 
They form a curious episode in the history of exegesis, and are ot 
remarkable ; but we must fully warn the reader that the evidence by whioH 
this astronomical fact has been brought into immediate connection wilh 
St. Matthew's narrative is purely conjectural, and must bo received, if received 
at all, with considerable caution. 

On December 17, 1603, there occurred a conjunction of the two largest 
superior planets, Saturn and Jupiter, in the zodiacal sign of the Fishes, in the 
watery trigon. 3 4 In the following spring they were joined in the fiery trigon by 
Mars, and in September, 1604, there appeared in the foot of Ophiuchus, and 
between Mars and Saturn, a new star of the first magnitude, which, after shining 
for a whole year, gradually waned in March, 1606, and finally disappeared. 3 Bru- 
nowski, the pupil of Kepler, who first noticed it, describes it as sparkling with 
an interchange of colours like a diamond, and as not being in any way nebulous, 
or offering any analogy to a comet. 4. These remarkable phenomena attracted the 
attention of tins great Kepler, who, from his acquaintance with astrology, knew 
" the immense importance which such a conjunction would have had in the eyes 
of the Magi, and wished to discover whether any such conjunction had taken 
place about the period of our Lord’s birth. Now there is a conjunction of 
J upiter and Saturn in the same trigon about every twenty years, but in every 
200 years they pass into another trigon, and are not conjoined in the same 
trigon again (after passing through the entire Zodiac), till after a lapse of 704 
years, four months, and twelve days. By calculating backwards, Kepler 


1 Tills is the date adopted by Idoler, Sanelemcnte, Wieseler. Herod the Great died in the first week of 
Nisan, A.U.O. 750, as wo can prove, partly from the fact that shortly bofore his death there Was an eclipse 
of the moon (Jos. Antt. xvii. 6, § 4). Ideler and Wurm have shown that the only eclipse visible ^Jerusalem 
in the year 750 A.U.C., B.C. 4, must have taken place in the night between the 12th Mid lSttfof March 
(Wieseler, p. 56). Our ora was invented by Dionysius Exiguns, an abbot at Borne, Who died fo ^ 

J Astrologers divided the Zodiac into four trigons — that of fire (Aries, Leo, SegittarhM); that 0 * 
earth (Taurus, Virgo, Capricomus) ; that of air (Gemini, Libra, Aquarius); and that of Water (Cancor, 
Scorpio, Pisco3). '• ■ ■■■• 

3 The star observed by Tycho lasted from November, 1572, till about April, 1574 Skoi temporary 

stars are perhaps due to immenso combustions of hydrogen. ' *' ^ 

4 There may, therefore, be no exaggeration in the language of Ignatius w ^ en “® 

says, “ The star sparkled brilliantly above all stars.” r ’> 
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discovered that the same conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, in Pisces, had 
-happened no less than three times in the year A.U.C. 747, and that tj,he planet 
Mars had joined them in the spring of 74S ; and the general fact that there was 
such a combination at this period has been verified by a number of independent 
investigators, 1 and does not seem to admit of denial. And however we may 
apply the fact, it is certainly an interesting one. For such a conjunction would 
at once have been interpreted by the Chaldiean observers as indicating the 
approach of some memorable event ; and since it occurred in the constellation of 
Pisces, which was supposed by astrologers to be immediately connected with the 
fortunes of Judaea, 2 it would naturally turn their thoughts in that direction. 
The form of their interpretation would be moulded, both by the astrological 
opinions of the Jews — which distinctly point to this very conjunction as an 
indication of the Messiah — and by the expectation of a Deliverer which was so 
widely spread at the period in which they lived. 

The appearance and disappearance of new stars is a phenomenon by no 
means so rare as to admit of any possible doubt. 3 The fact that St. Matthew 
speaks of such a star within two or three years, at the utmost, of a time when 
we know that there was this remarkable planetary conjunction, and the fact that 
there was such a star nearly 1,000 years afterwards, at the time of a similar 
conjunction, can only be regarded as a curious coincidence. We should, indeed, 
have a strong and strange confirmation of one main fact in St. Matthew’s 
narrative, if any reliance could be placed on the assertion that, in the 
astronomical tables of the Chinese, a record has been preserved that a new star 
did appear in the heavens at this very epoch. 4 But it would be obviously idle 


1 He supposed tliat the other conjunctions would coincide with seven great climacteric years or epochs : 
Adam, Enoch, the Deluge, Moses, Isaiah (about the commencement of the Greek, Ronnie, and Babylonian 
eras), Christ, Charlemagne, and the Reformation. 

Kepler’s first tract oil this subject was De nova Stella in pede Serpentarii , Prague, 1000. Ho was 
followed by Ideler, Handbucli der Chronologic, ii. 400; Pfaff, Das Liclit und die Weltgegenden , Bamb. 
1821; Miinter, Stem d. Weisen, Copenhag., 1827; Schumacher, Schubert, Encke, Goldschmidt, Ac. 
Professor Pritchard carefully went through Kepler’s calculations, and confirms the fact of the conjunction, 
though he slightly modifies the dates, and, like most recent inquirers, denies that the phenomenon has any 
hearing qp the Gospel narrative. That such astronomical facts are insufficient to explain the language of 

St. Matthew, if taken with minute and literal accuracy, is obvious ; but that they have no bearing on the 

circumstances as they were reported to the Evangelist, perhaps half a century later, is more than can bo 
safely affirmed. 


6 Sepp, who always delights in the most fanciful and unfounded combinations, connects this fact 
(IX0T2 = ’iriarovs Xparrhs 0eoD Tibs 2wt fy>), as the well-known symbol of the Church and of 
Christians. (Leben Jem , p. 7.) 

4 mentioned by Wieseler, p. 61. Wo cannot, however, press the Evangelist's use of aar^p, 

a star, ’ rather than ^<rrpov, “ a constellation ; ” the two words are loosely used, and often almost 
^discriminately interchanged. Further than this it must bo steadily borne in mind (v. supra, noto 2), 
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to build on a datum which is so incapable of verification and so enveloped with 
uncertainty. 

We arc, in fact, driven to the conclusion that the astronomical researches 
which have proved the reality of this remarkable planetary conjunction "are only 
valuable as showing the possibility that it may have prepared the Magi for the 
early occurrence of some great event. And this confident expectation may have 
led to their journey to Palestine, on the subsequent appearance of an evanescent 
star, an appearance by no means unparalleled in the records of astronomy, but 
which in this instance 1 seems to rest on the authority of the Evangelist alone. 

No one, at any rate, need stumble over the supposition that an apparent 
sanction is thus extended to the combinations of astrology. Apart from 
astrology altogether, it is conceded by many wise and candid observers, even by 
the great Niebuhr, the last man in the world to be carried away by credulity or 
superstition, that great catastrophes and unusual phenomena in nature have, as 
a matter of fact — however we may choose to interpret such a fact — synchronised 
in a remarkable manner with great events in human history . 3 It would not, 
therefore, imply any prodigious folly on the part of the Magi to regard the 
planetary conjunction as something providentially significant. And if astrology 
be ever so absurd, yet there is nothing absurd in the supposition that the Magi 
should be led to truth, even through the gateways of delusion, if the spirit 
of sincerity and truth was in them. The history of science will furnish 
repeated instances, not only of the enormous discoveries accorded to apparent 
accident, but even of the immense results achieved in the investigation of 
innocent and honest error. Saul who, in seeking asses, found a kingdom, is but 
a type of many another seeker in many another age . 3 

The Magi came to Bethlehem, and offered to the young child in His rude and 


that- the curious fact of llio planetary conjunction, even if it, wore accompanied by an evanescent star, 
would not exactly coincide with, though it might to some extent account for, tho language used- by 
St. Matthew. 

It is remarkable that tho celebrated A harbanel (d. 1508), in his commentary on Daniel — distinctly 
sajs that the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn alway . indicates great ovonts. He then gives live 
mystic reasons why Pisces should be tho constellation of the Israelites, and says that there hfd been a 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in Pisces three years before tho birth of Moses. From a similar 
conjunction in his own days (1163), ho expected tho speedy birth of tho Messiah. What makes this 
i remarkable i s , that Abarbanel must have been wholly iguorant of the conjunction in 

A.IT.C. 747. (See Ebrard, Gosp. Hist., E. Tr., p. 178.) 

2 Niebuhr’s Led. on Hist, of Bonus, ii. 103, od. Schmitz. 

3 '‘Superstition,” says Neander, “often paves tho way for faith.” “How often,” says Hamann, 

has God condescended not merely to tho feelings and thoughts of men, but even to their foiling* 
and their prejudices.” 
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humble resting-place 1 a reverence which we do not hear that they had paid to 
the usurping Edomite in his glittering palace. “ And when they had opened 
their treasures they presented unto Him gifts, gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh;” The imagination of early Christians has seen in each gift a special 
significance : myrrh for the human nature, gold to the king, frankincense to the 
divinity; or, the gold for the race of Shern, the myrrh for the race of Ham, the 
incense for the race of Japliet; — innocent fancies, only worthy of mention 
because of their legendary interest, and their bearing on the conceptions of 
Christian poetry and Christian art. 



1 Matt. ii. 11 scorns to show, what would of course ho probable, that the stall or manger formed 
hut a brief resting-place. It is needless to call attention to the obvious fact that St. Matthew does not 
mention the birth in the inn, or the previous journey from Nazareth. It is not necessary to assume 
that he was wholly unaware of these circumstances, though I see no difficulty in the admission that such 
may have boon the case. 

* Simon Bar-Oochub, or Bar-Coehcba (Son of a Star). The star above the tetrastyle temple on the obverse 
of this shekel, which do Saulcy, with great probability, assigns to Bar-Cochab, shows how dearly the Jews, 
down to their second and last revolt from the Romans, had clung to the temporal fulfilment of prophecies, such 
as Numb. xxiv. 17 — 24. Around the facade of the temple is the name “ Simon ” (or rather Simeon), for the 
suppression of whose revolt Julius Soverus had to be recalled from Britain, a.i>. 134; and on the reverse the 
words “Deliveraneo of Jerusalem,” surrounding the citron and palm-brunch — symbols of the great festival of 
Tabernacles, and appropriately chosen by Simon the Maecabee as a national device upon the shekels that he 
struck. The inscriptions are both of them in Samaritan characters. The example from which this engraving has 
been made is in the British Museum. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, AND THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. 


“ Say, who arc those, on golden wings, 

That hover round the new-born King of kings?” — K eble, Christian Year . 


IIEN they lmd offered their gifts, the Wise Men 
would naturally have returned to Herod, but being 
warned of (tod in a dream, they returned to their 
own land another way. Neither in Scripture, nor 
in authentic history, nor even in early apocryphal 
tradition, do we find any further traces of their 
existence ; but their visit led to very memorable 
events. 

The dream which warned them of danger may very 
probably have fallen in with their own doubts about the 
cruel and crafty tyrant who had expressed a hypocritical 
desire to pay his homage to the Infant King ; and if, as 
avc may suppose, they imparted to Joseph any hint as to 
their misgivings, he too would be prepared for the Avaming 
dream which bade him fly to Egypt to save the young child from Herod’s 
jealousy. 

L {?ypt ^ las > 111 ft ll ages, been the natural place of refuge for all who Avero 
dtiven from 1 alestine by distress, persecution, or discontent. Rhinokolura, the 

liver of Egypt, or as Milton, with his usual exquisite and learned accuracy, 
calls it,— 

“ The brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian grouud,” 1 

Milton lias, however, boon misled by t lie word mtdy, and its translation by “brook” in our version. 
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might have been reached by the fugitives in three days, and once upon the 
further bank, they were beyond the reach of Herod’s jurisdiction. 

Of the flight, and its duration. Scripture gives us no further particulars; 
telling us only that the Holy Family fled by night from Bethlehem, and returned 
when Joseph had again been assured by a dream that it would be safe to take 
back the Saviour to the land of His nativity. It is left to apocryphal legends, 
immortalised by the genius of Italian art, to tell us how, on the way, the dragons 
came and bowed to Him, the lions and leopards adored Him, the roses of 
Jericho blossomed wherever His footsteps trod, the palm-trees at His command 
bent down to give them dates, the robbers were overawed by His majesty, and 
the journey was miraculously shortened. They tell us further how, at His 
entrance into the country, all the idols of the land of Egypt fell from their 
pedestals with a sudden crash, and lay shattered and broken upon their faces, 
and how many wonderful cures of leprosy and demoniac possession were wrought 
by His word. All this wealth and prodigality of superfluous, aimless, and un- 
meaning miracle — arising in part from a mere craving for the supernatural, and 
in part from a fanciful application of Old Testament prophecies — furnishes a 
strong contrast to the truthful simplicity of the Gospel narrative. St. Matthew 
neither tells us where the Holy Family abode in Egypt, nor how long their 
• xile continued ; but ancient legends say that they remained two 1 years absent 
from Palestine, and lived at Matareelv a lew miles north-east of Cairo, whore 
a fountain was long shown of which Jesus had made the water fresh, and an 
ancient sycamore under which they had rested. The Evangelist alludes only to 
the causes of their flight and of their return, and finds in the latter a new and 
deeper significance for the words of the prophet Hosea, “ Out of Egypt have I 
called my Son .” 3 


Mr. Grove informs mo that Rhiuocolura, now Wady ol-Areesh (the “ river of Egypt,” Numb, xxxiv. 5, &e.l, 
lls a broad shallow wady with scarcely a trace of a bank. Still, as is usual in desert valleys, a torrent 
<l>ca How through tho bottom of it aftor winter rains. 

St. Bonarontura (Dc Vita Cliristi) says Keren years. 

' This town is sometimes identified with On, or Heliopolis, where lived Asenatb, the wife of Joseph, 
a nd wlier^ under the uamo of Osarsiph, Mosos had been a priest. Onias, at tho head of a large colony 
" Jewish refugees, flying from tho rago of Antioelius, had founded a temple there, and was thus believed 
to have fulfilled the prophecy of Isa. xix. 19. (Sopp.) 

Finds a new and deeper significance, or, in other words, totally misunderstands,” is the marginal 
( °ni meat of a friond who saw these pages. And so, no doubt, it might at first appear to our Western 
m< Northern conceptions and methods of criticism; but not so to an Oriental and an Analogist. Trained 
r, ‘8 ar d every word, nay, every lettor of Scripture as mystical and diviue, accustomod to (lie application 
I ho * 11 var *°us senses, all of which were supposed to be latent, in some mysterious fashion, under 

j utterance, St. Matthew would have regarded his least apparently relevant quotations from, 

a usioug to, the Old Testament, not in the light of occasional illustrations, but in the light of most 
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The flight into Egypt led to a very memorable event. Seeing that the Wise 
Men had not returned to him, the alarm and jealousy of Herod assumed a still 
darker and more malignant aspect. He had no means of identifying the royal 
infant of the seed of David, and least of all would he have been likely to seek for 
Him in the cavern stable of the village khan. But he knew that the child whom 
the visit of the Magi had taught him to regard as a future rival of himself or 
of his house was yet an infant at the breast ; and as Eastern mothers usually 
suckle their children for two years , 1 lie issued his fell mandate to slay all the 



mai’ or south Palestine. 


male children of Bethlehem and its neighbourhood “ from two years old and 
under.” Of the method by which the decree was carried out we know nothing. 
The children may have been slain secretly, gradually, and by various forms of 


solemn prophetic references to tl.o events , about which lie writes. Ami in so doing lie would be arguing 
in strict accordance with the views in which those for whom ho wrote had been trained from tlieir earliest 
infancy. Nor is there, oven t o onr modern concept ions, anything erroneous or unnatural in the fact that 
tho Evangelist transfers to the Messiah the language which Hosea had applied to the ideal Israel. The 
ideal Israel i.e., the ideal ‘ Jasliar” or “Upright Man”— was tho obvious and accepted type of the 
coming Christ —The quotation is from Hosea xi. 1, and St. Matthew has hero referred to the original, 
and corrected the faulty rendering of the LXX., which is « A lyirrov vet r.W airoO (“Fn>m 

Egypt I cal c.1 Jus c hddren '). See Excursus Xl„ - Old Testament Quotations in the Evangelists." 

KetvhhM, o9 b; 2 Mace. vu. 27, “ gave thee suck throe years.” Others refer the calculation to the 
previous appeai.niee of the planetary conjunction ; and if this took place A.U’C. 747, and Jesns was here 
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murder; or, as lias been generally supposed, there may have been one single 
hour of dreadful butchery. 1 The decrees of tyrants like Herod are usually 
involved in a deadly obscurity ; they reduce the world to a torpor in which it is 
hardly safe to speak above a whisper. But the wild wail of anguish which rose 
from the mothers thus cruelly robbed of their infant children could not be 
hushed, and they who heard it might well imagine that Itaehel, the great 
ancestress of their race, whose tomb stands by the roadside about a mile from 
Bethlehem, once more as in the pathetic image of the prophet — mingled her 



RACHEL* $ TOMB. 


^oice with the mourning and lamentation of those who wept so inconsolably 
lor their murdered little ones. 2 16 °\ 6 7 


!ir?. lWt ? rt , a ' n .^ A-IT C - 750 ’ 11 is a curious coincidence that. Abarbanel. 
took place 88 r ° 0ffICal “ “‘‘’I'® 0 * ” which foreshadowed the birth of Moses 


as wo have already mentioned. 
three years before that event 


« J| 10 ^ r °f e ' an g. says (xxi. 1) that he dispatched the assassins to Bethlehem, 
freely from 3 *! 1 a PP^ e ^ originally to tho Captivity. In this quotation also St. Matthew lias translated 
mlkt e rj 4 ^ br T T* lTlal * Tho remarkuf Calvil1 ’ that “ Matthew does not mean that the prophet had 
many years W should do, but tliat, at the advent of Christ, that mourning was renewed which 

common sense 16 W °J UOn Botlilehem h a d made,” is cliaracterised by his usual strong and honest 
prophecy t “ rn , US ^, ^ orne * u mind in considering several of tho Gospel references to ancient 
points of ex lnore strongly than to the other Evangelists. On this, as on other 

theolocry 0 £ e .£ es j®’ ^ r0 ko no question whatevor, in the mind of any competent scholar, that the 
° le and oven of the Fathers, was freer, manlier, less shackled by false theories 
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To us there seems something inconceivable in a crime so atrocious ; but our 
thoughts have been softened by eighteen centuries of Christianity, and such 
deeds are by no means unparalleled in the history of heathen despots and of the 
ancient world. Infanticide of a deeper dye than this of Herod’s was’ a crime 
dreadfully rife in the days of the Empire, and the Massacre of the Innocents, as 
well as the motives which led to it, can be illustrated by several circumstances in 
the history of this very epoch. Suetonius, in his Life of Augustus, quotes from 
the life of the Emperor by his freedman Julius Marathus, a story to the effect 
that shortly before his birth there was a prophecy in Home that a king over the 
Homan people would soon be born. To obviate this danger to the Republic, the 
Senate ordered that all the male children born in that year should be abandoned 
or exposed; but the Senators, whose wives were pregnant, took means to prevent 
the ratification of the statute, because each of them hoped that the prophecy 
might refer to his own child . 1 Again, Eusebius 2 quotes from Hegesippus, a 
Jew by birth, a story that Domitian, alarmed by the growing power of the name 
of Christ, issued an order to destroy all the descendants of the house of David. 
Two grandchildren of St. Jude — “the Lord’s brother” — were still living, and 
were known as the Desposi/ni . 3 They were betrayed to the Emperor by a 
certain Jocatus, and other Nazaraean heretics, and were brought into the 
imperial presence ; but when Domitian observed that they only held the rank 
of peasants, and that their hands were hard with manual toil, lie dismissed 
them in safety with a mixture of pity and contempt. 

Although doubts have been thrown on the Massacre of the Innocents, it is 
profoundly in accordance with all that we know of Hejrod’s character. The 
master-passions of that able but wicked prince were a most unbounded ambition, 
and a most excruciating jealousy . 1 His whole career was red with the blood 
of murder. He had massacred priests and nobles ; he had decimated the 
Sanhedrin ; he had caused the High Priest, his brother-in-law, the young and 
noble Aristobulus, to be drowned in pretended sport before his eyes ; he bad 
ordered the strangulation of his favourite wife, the beautiful Asmonacau princess 

about inspiration, and loss timid of ignorant criticism, than that which claims to bo the bo19 orthodox 
theology of the present day. 

Suot. Vit. Aug., p. 91. As history, no doubt the anecdote is perfectly worthless, but it is not worthless 
as illustrating what we otherwise know to have been possible in an age in which, as is still the case in 
China, infanticide was hardly regarded as a disgrace. 

2 Hist. Ere. iii. 15. 

This fact is mentioned by Julius Africanus, who was born at Eminaus, about the beginning of the third 
century, and who says tliat ho know some of the Desposyni personally. (Euseb. Hist. Ecc. i. 7-J 
4 Jos. Antt. xvi. 5, § 4. 
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ffariamne, though she seems to have been the only human being whom he 
r.rssionately loved . 1 * His sons Alexander, Aristobulus, and Antipater — his uncle 
Joseph— Antigonus and Alexander, the uncle and father of his wife — his 
nother-in-law Alexandra — his kinsman Cortobanus — his friends Dositheus 
md Gadias, were but a few of the multitudes who fell victims to his 
languinary, suspicious, and guilty terrors. His brother Pheroras and his son 
hchelaus barely and narrowly escaped execution by his orders. Neither the 
♦looming youth of the prince Aristobulus, nor the white hairs of the kin g 
Iyrcanus had protected them from his fawning and treacherous fury. Heaths 
>y strangulation, deaths by burning, deaths by being cleft asunder, deaths by 
;ecret assassination, confessions forced by unutterable torture, acts of insolent 
md inhuman lust, mark the annals of a reign which was so cruel that, in the 
■nergetic language of the Jewish ambassadors to the Emperor Augustus, “ the 
survivors during his lifetime were even more miserable than the sufferers .” 3 
Ytid as in the case of Henry VIII., every dark and brutal instinct of his 
■haracter seemed to acquire fresh intensity as his life drew towards its close. 
Haunted by the spectres of his murdered wife and murdered sons, agitated by 
lie conflicting furies of remorse and blood, the pitiless monster, as Josephus calls 
aim, was seized in his last days by a black and bitter ferocity, which broke out 
igainst all with whom he came in contact . 3 There is no conceivable difficulty 
n supposing that such a man — a savage barbarian with a thin veneer of corrupt 
md superficial civilisation — would have acted in the exact manner which St. 
Matthew describes ; and the belief in the fact receives independent confirmation 
from various sources. “ On Augustus being informed,” says Macrobius, “ that 
among the boys under tico years of aye whom Herod ordered to be slain in Syria, his 
own son also had been slain,” “ It is better,” said he, “ to be Herod’s pig (w) 
than his son (A ).” 4 * 6 Although Macrobius is a late writer, and made the 


1 The feolings of Herod towards Mariamne, who, as a Maccabman princess, had far more right to 
the sovereignty than himself, were not unlike those of Honry VII. towards Elizabeth of York, and 
in a less dogree those of William III. towards Mary. Herod was well awaro that he owed his sovereignty 
solely to « the almighty Romans.” Aristobulus was murdered at tho ago of eighteen, Hyreanus at the ago 
of eighty ; and he hated them aliko for their popularity, and for tlioir Maccabman origin. More ghosts 
iw'ut have gathered round tho dying bed of this “ gorgeous criminal ” than those which tho fancy of 
blmkcspeare has collected round the bed of Richard III. 

Jos. Antt. xvii. 11, § 2. 

. . Most miserable family, even to the third generation, to bo imbued so deep beyond any other, in 

’ w>< ’ on ® steeped in the blood of infant martyrs, the other in that of John tho Baptist., and the third 
'' Ur 0 ”* ew James the Apostle with the sword — all three conspicuous in tho persecution of Christ.” 
t Williams, The Nativ. 132.) 

Tho pun cannot be preserved in English. Augustus meant that Herod's pig. since, as a Jew, bo could 

6 
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mistake of supposing that Herod’s son Antipater, who was put to death about 
the same time as the Massacre of the Innocents, had actually perished in that 
massacre, it is clear that the form in which he narrates the bon mot of Augustus 
points to some dim reminiscence of this cruel slaughter. 

Why then, it has been asked, does Josephus make no mention of so 



HOr.sES IN BETHLEHEM. 


infamous an atrocity ? Perhaps because it was performed so' secretly that lie 
did not even know of it. Perhaps because, in those terrible days, the murder 
of a score of children, in consequence of a transient suspicion, would have been 
regarded as an item utterly insignificant in the list of Herod’s murders . 1 
Perhaps because it was passed over in silence by Nikolaus of Damascus, who, 
writing in the true spirit of those Hellcnising courtiers, who wanted make a 

not eat it, would be safer than his son. Herod had to ask the Emperor's leave before putting his sons to 
death; and Antipater, whom ho ordered to be executed only five days before his death, was tho third wlw 
had undergone this fate— Macrobius lived about A.D. 400, but ho used early materials, and tho pun is 
almost certainly historical. 

The probable number of the Innocents has been extraordinarily exaggerated. Considering tl|*t 
Bethlehem was hut a village of perhaps 2,000 inhabitants, we may safely hope that, even in all its 
boundaries, not more than twenty male children were sacrificed, and perhaps not half that number. 
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political Messiah out of a corrupt and blood-stained usurper, magnified all his 
patron’s achievements, and concealed or palliated all his crimes . 1 But the more 
probable reason is that Josephus, whom, in spite of all the immense literary 
debt which we owe to him, we can only regard as a renegade and a sycophant, 
did not choose to make any allusion to facts which were even remotely 
connected with the life of Christ. The single passage in which he alludes 
to Him is interpolated, if not wholly spurious, and no one can doubt that his 
silence on the subject of Christianity was as deliberate as it was dishonest. 

But although Josephus does not distinctly mention the event, yet every 
single circumstance which he does tell us about this very period of Herod’s life 
supports its probability. At this very time two eloquent Jewish teachers, 
Judas and Matthias, had incited their scholars to pull down the large golden 
eagle which Herod had placed above the great gate of the Temple. Josephus 
connects this bold attempt with premature rumours of Herod’s death; but 
Lardner’s conjecture that it may have been further encouraged by the Messianic 
hopes freshly kindled by the visit of the Wise Men, is by no means impossible. 
The attempt, however, was defeated, and Judas and Matthias, wjth forty of their 
scholars, were burned alive. With such crimes as this before him on every page, 
Josephus might well have ignored the secret assassination of a few unweaned 
infants in a little village. Their blood was but a drop in that crimson river in 
which Herod was steeped to the very lips. 

It must have been very shortly after the murder of the Innocents that Herod 
died. Only five days before his death he had made a frantic attempt at suicide, 
and had ordered the execution of his eldest son Antipater. His deathbed, which 
once more reminds us of Henry VIII., was accompanied by circumstances of 
peculiar horror, and it has been noticed that the terrible disease of which he 
died is hardly mentioned in history, except in the case of men who have been 


1 Josephus’s own opinion of the kind of moti who wero Herod’s creatures and parasites may bo 
found in his Antt. xvi. 5, § 4. As to Josephus, his own narrative is his worst condemnation, and Do 
Quincoy’s osthnate of him (Works, vi. 272 — 275) is not too severe. Ilis works betray some of tho 
worst characteristics of tho Oriental and tho Pharisee. Ho may liavo oinittod ail mention of Christ 
ou t of slie^r perplexity, although ho certainly rejected His Mossiahship (Orig. c. Cels. i. 35). Nothing is 
wore common in historians and biographers than tho deliberate suppression of awkward and disagreeable 
sets. Justus of Tiberius, anothor contemporary historian, was also purposely reticent. Does any ono 
1 oubt the murder of Orjspus, because Eusebius takes no notico of it in his lifo of Constantine P But 
por laps, after all, there is an allusion — though guarded and distant — to this crime, or at any rato to 
8 Wfcumstaneos which led to it, in tho Antiquities of Josephus (xvi. 11, § 7; xvii. 2, §4), wliero it is 
narratod that Herod slew a number of Pharisees and othors beeauso thoy foretold “ how God had decreed 
all & . ero ^’ 8 government should cease, and his posterity should bo deprived of it.” Possibly another 
nsion (though out of place) may be found in xiv. 9, § 4, whoro wo hoar of a clamour against Herod, 

8 >y “ The mothers of those who had boeu slain by him.” 
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rendered infamous by an atrocity of persecuting zeal . 1 On his bed of intolerable 
anguish, in that splendid and luxurious palace which he had built for himself 
under the palms of Jericho, swollen with disease and scorched by thirst — 
ulcerated externally and glowing inwardly with a “ soft slow fire ” — surrounded by 
plotting sons and plundering slaves, detesting all and detested by all — longing 
for death as a release from his tortures, yet dreading it as the beginning of worse 
terrors — stung by remorse, yet still unslaked with murder — a horror to all 
around him, yet in his guilty conscience a worse terror to himself — devoured by 
the premature corruption of an anticipated grave — eaten of worms as though 
visibly smitten by the finger of God’s wrath after seventy years of successful 
villainy — the wretched old man, whom men had called the Great, lay in savage 
frenzy awaiting his last hour. As he knew that none would shed one tear for 
him, he determined that they should shod many for themselves, and issued an 
order that, under pain of death, the principal families in the kingdom and the 
chiefs of the tribes should come to Jericho. They came; — and then, shutting 
them in the hippodrome, he secretly commanded his sister Salome that at the 
moment of his death they should all be massacred. And so, choking as it 
were with blood, devising massacres in its very delirium, the soul of Herod 
passed forth into the night. 

In purple robes, with crown and sceptre and precious stones, the corpse was 
placed upon its splendid bier, and accompanied with military pomp and burning 
incense to its grave in the Ilerodium, not far from the place where Christ 'was 
born. But the spell of the Hcrodian dominion was broken, and the people saw 
how illusory had been its glittering fascination. The day of Herod’s death was, 
as he had foreseen, observed as a festival. His will was disputed ; his kingdom 
disintegrated ; his last order was disobeyed ; his sons died for the most part in 
infamy and exile ; the curse of God was on his house, and though, by ten wives 
and many concubines, lie seems to have had nine sons and five daughters, yet 
within a hundred years the family of the Temple-servitor of Ascalon had 

perished by disease or violence, and there was no living descendant to per- 
petuate his name . 2 

If the intimation of Herod’s death was speedily given to Joseph, the stay in 
must have been too short to influence in any way the h uman development 


tho So rf ® piplumC9 ’ SyUa > Maximian > Diocletian, Herod the Great, Herod AgripP* 

’Antipator, fatlior of Herod, is said to have been a hierodoulos or servitor in a temple of Apollo at 
Aec&lon. Compare the rapid extinction of the sons of Philip the Fair. 
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of our Lord. This may perhaps he the reason why St. Luke passes it over in 
silence. 

It seems to have been the first intention of Joseph to fix his home in 
Bethlehem. It was the city of his ancestors, and was hallowed by many 
beautiful and heroic associations. It would have been easy to find a living there 
by a trade which must almost anywhere have supplied the simple wants of a 
peasant family. It is true that an Oriental rarely leaves his home ; but when he 
has been compelled by circumstances to do so, he finds it comparatively easy to 
settle elsewhere. Having once been summoned to Bethlehem, Joseph might 
find a powerful attraction in the vicinity of the little town to Jerusalem ; and 
the more so since it had recently been the scene of such memorable circum- 
stances. But, on his way, he was met by the news that Archelaus ruled in the 
room of his father Herod. 1 The people would only too gladly have got rid of 
the whole Idunuean race ; at the worst they would have, preferred Antipas to 
Archelaus. But Augustus had unexpectedly decided in favour of Archelaus, 
who, though younger than Antipas, was the heir nominated by the last will of 
his father ; and as though anxious to show that he was the true son of that 
father, Archelaus, even before his inheritance had been confirmed by Roman 
authority, “had,” as Josephus 3 scornfully remarks, “given to his subjects a 
specimen of his future virtue, by ordering a slaughter of 3,000 of his own 
countrymen at the Temple. It was clear that under such a government there 
could be neither hope nor safety ; and J oseph, obedient once more to an intima- 
tion of God’s will, seeking once more the original home of himself and Mary, 
“turned aside into the parts of Galilee,” 3 where, in remote obscurity, sheltered 
by poverty and insignificance, the Holy Family might live secure under the 
sway of another son of Ilerod the equally unscrupulous, but more indolent and 
indifferent Antipas. 


1 Matt- ii- 22. Ho w saluted “ king ” },y tho army, though ho declined the title. Similarly Josephus 
givos tho narno of ‘•kingdom ’’ to the totrarchy of Lysanias (B. J ii. 11, § 5). The word j8«nx«(i« (“roigns ”) 
seems, lowever if ta .en quite strictly to show that the return from Egypt was Tory shortly after the 
flight thither; for it was only during a short time after his father’s death that Archelaus strictly had the 

onlv Allnxrnfi v iV' ^ lien * lp wout Rome for tho confirmation of his title, Augustus 

ffoldon throne 111 ? ° 1° < * < <dbnarcdl • but before this time his assumptions of royalty, by sitting on a 

distinctly nil) ' 1 . C '’ ' v< n ’ a< ' IJa h' P art of Antipator’s charges against him, and at this period Josephus 
ttie tl L th0 ‘\ k \ n Z ( Antl - ™i. 9. § 2). It is remarkable how near tho Evangelists often seem 

5 . “ wh ‘ ° yot oloser inspection shows them to be, in these very points, minutely accurate. 

Viomwin Gaul, A.H7 (id U ^ st g U ® ) aftonvards Vanished him for his tyranny and insolence, and he died at 

. 22 ;r^rr; “ returacd ” but The same word is used of the flight into 

gypt (Matt. n. 14). St. Lnko (u. 39) was either unaware of the flight into Egypt, or passed it over as 
saving no bearing on his subject. 1 
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CHAPTER V. 

Til K BOYHOOD OF .11'. SI'S. 


“Try to become little with the Little One 
Bonaventura, Vita Christ i , ix. 




tliiit you may increase in stature with Him/' — S t. 



HE physical geography of Palestine is, perhaps, more 
distinctly marked than that of any other country in 
the world. Along the shore of the Mediterranean 
runs the Shephelah and the maritime plain, broken 
only by the bold spur of Mount Carmel ; parallel to 
this is a long range of hills, for the most part 
rounded and featureless in their character ; these, on 
their eastern side, plunge into the deep declivity of 
El Gh6r, the Jordan valley; and beyond the Jordan 
valley runs the straight, unbroken, purple line of the 
mountains of Moab and Gilead. Thus the character of 
the country from north to south may be represented by 
four parallel bands — the Sea-board, the Hill country, the 
Jordan valley, and the Trans- Jordanic range. - 

The Hill country, which thus occupies the space between the low maritime 
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plain and the deep Jordan valley, falls into two great masses, the continuity of 
the low mountain-range being broken by the plain of Jezreel. The southern 



MAP SHOWING THE MOUNTAIN' KANGLS OP PALESTINE. 


mass of those limestone hills formed the land of Judea ; the northern , the land 
of Galilee. 

Gald, in Hebrew, means “a circle,” and the name was originally applied 
to the twenty cities in the circuit of Kedesh-Naphtali, which Solomon gave to 
Hiram in return for his services in transporting timber, and to which Hiram, in 
extreme discontent, applied the name of Cabul, or “ disgusting.” Thus it seems 
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to have been always the destiny of Galilee to be despised ; and that contempt was 
likely to be fostered in the minds of the Jews from the fact that this district 
became, from very early days, the residence of a mixed population, and was 
distinguished as “ Galilee of the Gentiles .” 1 Not only were there many 
Phoenicians and Arabs in the cities of Galilee, but, in the time of our Lord, 



IN TI1E PLAIN OP JfiZKEEL. 


there were also many Greeks, and the Greek language was currently spoken 
and understood. 

The hills which form the northern limit of the plain of Jezreel run almost 
due east and west from the Jordan valley to the Mediterranean, and their 
southern slopes were in the district assigned to the tribe of Zebulun. 

Almost in the centre of this chain of hills there is a singular cleft in the 
limestone, forming the entrance to a little valley. As the traveller leaves the 
plain he will ride up a steep and narrow pathway, broidered with grass and 
Howers, through scenery which is neither colossal nor overwhelming, but 
infinitely beautiful and picturesque. Beneath him, on the right-hand side, the 

Comparo Judg. iv. 2, “ Haros lie til of the Gentiles; ” and Isa. ix. 1 ; Matt. iv. 15; 1 Mace. v. 15 27. 
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vale will gradually widen, until it becomes about a quarter of a mile in breadth. 
The basin of the valley is divided by hedges of cactus into little fields and 
gardens, which, about the fall of the spring rains, wear an aspect of indescribable 
calm, and glow with a tint of the richest green. Beside the narrow pathway, at 
no great distance apart from each other, are two wells, and the women who draw 
water there arc more beautiful, and the ruddy, bright-eyed shepherd boys who sit 
or play by the well-sides, in their gay-coloured Oriental costume, are a happier, 
bolder, brighter-looking race than the traveller will have seen elsewhere. 
Gradually the valley opens into a little natural amphitheatre of hills, supposed 
by some to be the crater of an extinct volcano; and there, clinging to the hollows 
of a hill, which rises to the height of some live hundred feet above it, lie, “like a 
handful of pearls in a goblet of emerald,” the Hat roofs and narrow streets of a 
little Eastern town. There is a small church; the massive buildings of a con- 
veut ; the tall minaret of a mosque ; a clear, abundant fountain ; houses built of 
white stone, and gardens scattered among them, umbrageous with figs and olives, 
and rich with the white and scarlet blossoms of orange and pomegranate. In 
spring, at least, everything about the place looks indescribably bright and soft ; 
doves murmur in the trees; the hoopoe Hits about in ceaseless activity; tin 1 2 
bright blue roller-bird, the commonest and loveliest bird of Palestine, flashes like- 
a living sapphire over fields which are enamelled with innumerable flowers. 
And that little town is En Nazi raft, Nazareth , 1 where the Son of God, the 
Saviour of mankind, spent nearly thirty years of His mortal life. It was, in Tact, 
His native village, His home for all but three or four years of Iiis life on earth; 
the village which lent its then ignominious name to the scornful title written 
upon His cross; the village from which He did not disdain to draw His appel- 
lation when He spake in vision to the persecuting Saul . 3 And along the narrow 
mountain-path which I have described, TT is feet must have often trod, for it is 
the only approach by which, in returning northwards from Jerusalem, He could 
have reached the home of His infancy, youth, and manhood. 

What was His manner of life during those thirty years ? It is a question 
which the Christian canuot help asking in deep reverence, and with ^y earning 

1 lXazareth is not mentioned in tlio Okl Testament; unless it be identical with Sarid, which is mention**! 
as the border of the inheritance of Zcbulun in Josh. xix. 10, 12. Tho position accurately corresponds, but 
it is philologically difficult to suppose that Nazareth is a corruption— as some havo suggested-of 
band (the fountain or spring of Sarid). It has been more usually connected with Netser (a brsnckb 
and perhaps in allusion to this St. Jerome compares it to an opening rose,. and calls it “the flower ( > 
Galilee.” It is not once mentioned by Josephus. 

2 John xix. 19 ; Luke ii. 51 ; Acts xxii, 8, 
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] 0 ve, but the words in whicli the Gospels answer it are very calm and 
very few. 

Of the four Evangelists, St. John, the beloved disciple, and St. Mark, the 
friend and “ son ” of St. Peter , 1 pass over these thirty years in absolute, unbroken 
.silence. St. Matthew devotes one chapter to the visit of the Magi, and the 
Flight into Egypt, and then proceeds to the preaching of the Baptist. St. 
Luke alone, after describing the incidents which marked the presentation in 
the Temple, preserves for us one 
inestimable anecdote of the 
Saviour’s boyhood, and one in- 
estimable verse descriptive of His 
growth till He was twelve years 
old. And that verse contains 
nothing for the gratification of 
our curiosity; it furnishes us 
with no details of life, no incidents 
of adventure ; it tells us only how, 
in a sweet and holy childhood, 

“the child grew and waxed 
strong in spirit, filled with wis- 
dom, and the grace of God was 
upon Him.” To this period of 
His life, too, we may apply the 
subsequent verse, “And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man.” His development was a strictly human development. 
He did not come iuto the world endowed with infinite knowledge, but, as St. 
Luke tells us, “He gradually advanced in wisdom .” 3 He was not clothed 
with infinite power, but experienced the weaknesses and imperfections of 
human infancy. He grew as other children grow, only in a childhood of 
stainless and sinless beauty — “ as the flower of roses in the spring of the year, 
«>ud as lilies by the waters .” 3 



mm 

the liOLLEK-miti) (Curaciaa iiarrulu). 


There is, then, for the most part a deep silence in the Evangelists respecting 
this period ; but what eloquence in their silence ! May we not find in their 

1 “ Marcus, my son ” (1 Pet. v. 13). 

\ L '*0 ii. 52. Cf. Heb. v. 8. 

Comp. Ecclus. xxxix. 13, 14, “ Hearken unto me, ye holy children, and hud forth as a roso growing 
) the brook of tho field : and give yo a sweet savour as fraukiucenso, and flourish as a lily, and send 
w tha smell, and sing a song of praise."’ 
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very reticence a wisdom and an instruction more profound than if they had filled 
many volumes with minor details ? 

In the first place, we may see in this their silence a signal and striking 
confirmation of their faithfulness. We may learn from it that they desired to 
tell the simple truth, and not to construct an astonishing or plausible narrative. 
That Christ should have passed thirty years of His brief life in the deep 
obscurity of a provincial village ; that He should have been brought up not only 
in a conquered land, but in its most despised province ; not only in a despised 
province, but in its most disregarded valley;' that during all those thirty 
years the ineffable brightness of His divine nature should have tabernacled 
among us, “ in a tent like ours, and of the same material,” unnoticed and 
unknown; that during those long years there should have been no flash ol 
splendid circumstance, no outburst of amazing miracle, no “ sevenfold chorus oi 
hallelujahs and harping symphonies” to announce, and reveal, and glorify the 
coming King — this is not what we should have expected — not what any one 
would have been likely to imagine or to invent. 

AVe should not have expected it, but it was so; and therefore the Evangelists 
leave it so; and the very fact of its contradicting all that we should have 
imagined, is an additional proof that so it must have been. An additional 
proof, because the Evangelists must inevitably have been — as, indeed, we know 
that they were — actuated by the same a priori anticipations as ourselves; and 
had there been any glorious circumstances attending the boyhood of our Lord, 
they, as honest witnesses, would certainly have told us of them ; and had they 
not been honest witnesses, they would — if none such occurred in reality — have 
most certainly invented them. But man’s ways are not as God’s ways; and 
because the truth which, by their very silence, the Evangelists record, is a 
revelation to us of the ways of God, and not of man, therefore it contradicts 
what we should have invented ; it disappoints what, without further enlighten- 
ment, we should have desired. But, on the other hand, it fulfils the ideal of 
ancient prophecy, “ He shall grow up before him as a tender plant, and as a 
root out ot a dry ground;” and it is in accordance with subsequent ^allusion, 
“He made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a 
servant.” 

We have only to turn to the Apocryphal Gospels, and we shall find boff 
widely different is the false human ideal from the divine fact. There we shall 

Tha terms o f Isn. ix. I, 2, show in what. entinuition G&lilno was held. Koim ftlso rofors to Jos. AwM. 

xiii. 12, §1; iriv.9.§i 
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sec how, following their natural and unspiritual bent, the fabulists of Christen- 
dom, whether heretical or orthodox, surround Christ’s boyhood with a blaze of 
miracle, make it portentous, terror-striking, unnatural, repulsive. It is surely 
an astonishing proof that the Evangelists were guided by the Spirit of God in 



WOMEN OF NAZAKETll. 


telling how He lived in whom God was revealed to man, when we gradually 
discover that no profane, no irreverent, even no imaginative hand can touch the 
sacred outlines of that divine and perfect picture without degrading and dis- 
torting it. Whether the Apocryphal writers meant their legends to be accepted 
as history or as fiction, it is at least certain that in most cases they meant to 
Weave around the brows of Christ a garland of honour. Yet how do their stories 
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dwarf, and dishonour, and misinterpret Him ! How infinitely superior is the 
noble simplicity of that evangelic silence to all the theatrical displays of childish 
and meaningless omnipotence with which the Protevaugelium, and the Pseudo- 
Matthew, and the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy are full! They meant to 
honour Christ ; but no invention can honour Him ; he who invents about Him 
degrades Him ; he mixes the weak, imperfect, erring fancies of man with the 
unapproachable and awful purposes of God. The boy Christ of the Gospels is 
simple and sweet, obedient and humble ; He is subject to His parents ; He is 
occupied solely with the quiet duties of His home and of Ilis age ; He loves all 
men, and all men love the pure, and gracious, and noble child. Already He 
knows God as His Father, and the favour of God fails on Him softly as the 
morning sun-light, or the dew of heaven, and plays like an invisible aureole 
round His infantine and saintly brow. Unseen, save in the beauty of heaven, 
but yet covered with silver wings, and with its feathers like gold, the 
Spirit of God descended like a dove, and rested from infancy upon the Holy 
Child. 

But how different is the boy Christ of the New Testament Apocrypha! 
He is mischievous, petulant, forward, revengeful. Some of the marvels told of 
Him are simply aimless and puerile — as when He carries the spilt water in His 
robe ; or pulls the short board to the requisite length ; or moulds sparrows of 
clay, and then claps His hand to make them lly; or throws all the cloths into 
the dyer’s vat, and then draws them out each stained of the requisite colour. 
But some are, on the contrary, simply distasteful and inconsiderate, as when He 
vexes and shames and silences those who wish to teach Him; or rebukes Joseph; 
or turns His playmates into kids : and others are simply cruel and blasphemous, 
as when He strikes dead with a curse the boys who offend or run against Him, 
until at last there is a storm of popular indignation, and Mary is afraid to 
let Him leave the house. In a careful search through all these heavy, tasteless, 
md frequently pernicious fictions, I can find but one anecdote in which there is 
i touch ol feeling, or possibility of truth ; and this alone I will quote because 
it is at any rate harmless, and it is quite conceivable that it may rest upo^ somo 
slight basis of traditional fact. It is from the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy* 
md runs as follows : 1 — 

Now in the month of Adar, Jesus assembled the boys as if He were their 
:ing : they strewed their garments on the ground, and He sat upon them. 

1 Cap. 41. I quote the translation of Mr. B. Harris Cowper, whose admirable volume lias placed the 
Lpocryi.hal Gospels within easy roach of all readers, unlearned as well as learned. 
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Then they put on His head a crown wreathed of flowers, and, like attendants 
.waiting upon a king, they stood in order before Him on His right hand and on 
His left. And whoever passed that way the boys took him by force, crying, 
* Come hither and adore the King, and then proceed upon thy way.’ ” 

Yet I am not sure that the sacredness of the evangelic silence is not rudely 
impaired even by so simple a fancy as this : for it was in utter stillness, in 
prayerful ness, in the quiet round of daily duties — like Moses in the wilderness, 
like David among the shecpfolds, like Elijah among the tents of the Bedawin, 
like Jeremiah in his quiet home at Anathoth, like Arnos in the sycamore groves 
of Tekoa — that the boy Jesus prepared Himself, amid a hallowed obscurity, for 
!Iis mighty work on earth. His outward life was the life of all those of His 
age, and station, and place of birth. He lived as lived the other children of 
peasant parents in that quiet town, and in great measure as they live now. 
He who has seen the children of Nazareth in their rod caftans, and bright 
tunics of silk or cloth, girded with a many-coloured sash, and sometimes 
covered with a loose outer jacket of white or blue — he who has watched their 
merry games, and heard their ringing laughter as they wander about the hills of 
their little native vale, or play in bands on the hill-side beside their sweet and 
abundant fountain, may perhaps form some conception of how Jesus looked and 
played when He too was a child. And the traveller who has followed any of 
those children to their simple homes, and seen the scanty furniture, the plain 
hut sweet and wholesome food, the uneventful, happy patriarchal life, may form 
a vivid conception of the manner in which Jesus lived. Nothing can he plainer 
than those houses, with the doves sunning themselves on the white roofs, and 
the vines wreathing about them. The mats, or carpets, arc laid loose along the 
walls; shoes and sandals are taken off at the threshold ; from the centre hangs 
a lamp which forms the only ornament of the room; in some recess in the wall 
is placed the wooden chest, painted with bright colours, which contains the 
hooks or other possessions of the family ; on a ledge that runs round the wall, 
within easy reach, are neatly rolled up the gay-coloured quilts, which serve as 
beds, tyad on the same ledge are ranged the earthen vessels lor daily use; near 
the door stand the large common water-jars of red clay, with a lew twigs and 
green leaves — often of aromatic shrubs — thrust into tlieir orifices to keep the 
water cool. At meal-time a painted wooden stool is placed in the centre of 
the apartment, a large tray is put upon it, and in the middle of the tray stands 
•he dish of rice and meat, or Ubbdn , or stewed fruits, from which all help them- 
selves in common. Both, before and after the meal the servant, or tlie youngest 
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member of the family, pours water over the hands from a brazen ewer into a 
brazen bowl. So quiet, so simple, so humble, so uneventful was the outward life 
of the family of Nazareth. 

The reverent devotion and brilliant fancy of the early mediaeval painters 
have elaborated a very different picture. The gorgeous pencils of a Giotto and 
a Era Angelico have painted the Virgin and her Child seated on stately thrones, 
upon floors of splendid mosaic, under canopies of blue and gold ; they have 
robed them in colours rich as the hues of summer or delicate as the flowers of 
spring, and fitted the edges of their robes with golden embroidery, and clasped 
them with priceless gems. Far different was the reality. When Joseph 
returned to Nazareth he knew well that they were going into seclusion as well 
as into safety ; and that the life of the Virgin and the Holy Child would be 
spent, not in the full light of notoriety or wealth, but in secrecy , 1 in poverty, 
and in manual toil. 

Vet this poverty was not pauperism ; there was nothing in it either miserable 
or abject; it was sweet, simple, contented, happy, even joyous. Mary, like 
others of her rank, would spin, and cook food, and go to buy fruit, and evening 
by evening visit the fountain, still called after her “the Virgin’s fountain,” with 
her pitcher of earthenware carried on her shoulder or her head. Jesus would 
play, and learn, and help His parents in their daily tasks, and visit the syna- 
gogues on the Sabbath days. “ It is written,” says Luther, “ that there;, was 
once a pious godly bishop, who had often earnestly prayed that God would 
manifest to him what Jesus had done in His youth. Once the bishop had a 
dream to this effect. He seemed in his sleep to see a carpenter working at his 
trade, and beside him a little boy who was gathering up chips. Then came 
in a maiden clothed in green, who called them both to come to the meal, and 
set porridge before them. All this the bishop seemed to see in his dream, 
himself standing behind the door that he might not be perceived. Then the 
little hoy began and said, ‘ Why does that man stand there ? shall he not also 
eat with us?’ And this so frightened the bishop that he awoke.” “Let this he 
what it may,” adds Luther, “ a true history or a fable, I none the less Relieve 
that Christ in Ilis childhood and youth looked and acted like other children, 
yet without sin, in fashion like a man .” 2 

1 Jolm vii. o — 5. 

2 Of. St. Bonaventura, Vii. Christ i, % xii. “Fancy you seo Him busied with His parents in the most 
servile work of their little dwelling. Did He not help them in setting out the frugal board, arrangm# 
the simple sleeping- rooms, nay, and in other yet humbler offices ?” 
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St. Matthew tells us, that in the settlement of the Holy Family at Nazareth, 
was fulfilled that which was spoken by the prophets, “He shall be called a 
Nazarene.” It is well known that no such passage occurs in any extant 
prophecy. If the name implied a contemptuous dislike — as may be inferred 
from the proverbial question of Nathanael, “ Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” 1 — then St. Matthew may be summing up in that expression the 
various prophecies so little understood by his nation, which pointed to the 
Messiah as a man of sorrows. And certainly to this day “ Nazarene ” has con- 
tinued to be a term of contempt. The Talmudists always speak of Jesus as 
“ Ha-nozeri;” Julian is said to have expressly decreed that Christians should 
be called by the less honourable appellation of Galilaoans ; and to this day the 
Christians of Palestine are known by no other title than Nusara. 2 But the 
explanation which refers St. Matthew’s allusion to those passages of prophecy 
in which Christ is called “ the Branch ” ( uetser ) seems far more probable. The- 
village may have derived this name from no other circumstance than its. 
abundant foliage; but the Old Testament is full of proofs that the Hebrews 
attached immense and mystical importance to mere resemblances in the sound 
of words. St. Matthew, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, would without any hesitation 
have seen a prophetic fitness in Christ’s residence at this town of Galilee, 
because its name recalled the title by which He was addressed in the prophecy 


of Isaiah. 3 

“Shall the Christ come out of Galilee?” asked the wondering people. 
“ Search and look ! ” said the Rabbis to Nicodcmus, “ for out of Galilee ariseth 
no prophet” (John vii. 41, 52). It would not have needed very deep searching 
or looking to find that these words were ignorant or false ; for, not to speak of 
Barak the deliverer, and Elon the judge, and Anna the prophetess, three, if not 
four, of the prophets — and those prophets of the highest eminence, Jonah, Elijah, 
Hosca, and Nahum — had been born, or had exercised much of their ministry, in 
the precincts of Galilee. 4 And in spite of the supercilious contempt with which 


1 Perhaps in this question, and in the citation of St. Matthow, there may l>o a play upon the possiblo 
derivation of the name from Nazora, fi despicable.” 

' Iu the singular, Nusrany. Oja tlio supposed edict of Julian, see Gibbon, ii. 312 (ed. Milman). If wo 

? r I )uss °d a particularly ill-conditioned village in Palestine, my Mohammedan dragoman always rejoiced 
1 10 l ‘°uld assure mo that tho inhabitants were not Muslim but Nusara — which he rarely lost an opportunity 
ot doing. Cf. Acts xxviii. 22. 

4 1- Tsemachy the word used in Jer. xxiii. 5; Zech. iii. 8, & c., also means “ Branch.” 

^ • onali was of Gatli-hepher (2 Kings xiv. 25), a town of Zcbulun (Josh. xix. 10, 13); Hosca is said to 

rfvo 100 11 of Issachar, and was a Northern prophet ; Elkosli, the birthplace of Nalmm, was probably in 
co (Jer. ad Nah . i. 1) ; Elijah’s main ministry was in Galilee ; Elisha was of Ahel-meholah, in the 
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it was regarded, tlie little town of Nazareth, situated as it was in a healthy and 
secluded valley, yet close upon the confines of great nations, and in the centre 
of a mixed population, was eminently fitted to be the home of our Saviour’s 
childhood, the scene of that quiet growth “ in wisdom, and stature, and favour 
with God and man .” 1 

Jordan valley. To got ovor such flagrant carelessness in tho taunting question of the Jews, some have 
proposed to give a narrower .significance to tho name Galilee, and make it mean only Upper Galilee, for 
tlie limits of which see Jos. B. J. iii. 3, § 1. Among other great names connected with Galilee, Keim 
mentions the philosopher Aristobulus (of Paneasl, tho Scribe Nithai of Arbela, Alexander Jannmus, 
Judas the Gaulonitc, and John of Giscala {Genii. Jcs. i. 317). A legend mentioned by Jerome also 
connects the family of St. Paul with Giscala (.Ter. Du Vir. Illuctv, 5). 

1 Luke ii. 52. Cf. Prow iii. 4 ; Ps. cxi. 10; 1 Sam. ii. 20. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JESUS IN THE TEMPLE. 


“ 0 nines venit salvare, infantes, et parvulos, et puoros, et juvencs, ot seniores ; idoo per omnom venit 
aetatein.” — Iren. Ado. Haeres. iii. 18. 1 

YEN as there is one hemisphere of the lunar surface 
on which, in its entirety, no human eye has ever 
gazed, while at the same time the moon’s librations 
enable us to conjecture of its general character and 
appearance, so there is one large portion of our 
Lord’s life respecting which there is no full record ; 
yet such glimpses are, as it were, accorded to us of 
its outer edge, that from these we are able to under- 
stand the nature of the whole. 

Again, when the moon is in crescent, a few 
bright points are visible through the telescope upon its un- 
illuminated part; those bright points are mountain peaks, 
so lofty that they catch the sun-light. One such point of 
splendour and majesty is revealed to us in the otherwise 
unknown region of Christ’s youthful years, and it is sufficient to furnish us 

1 “Ho camo to save all, infants, and children, and boys, and youths, and older men; therefore ho 
Passed through every ago.” 
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•with, a real insight into that entire portion of His life. In modem language 
we should call it an anecdote of the Saviour’s confirmation. 

The age of twelve years was a critical age for a Jewish boy. It was the 
age at which, according to Jewish legend, Moses had left the house of Pharaoh’s 
daughter; and Samuel had heard the Voice which summoned him to the pro- 
phetic office ; and Solomon had given the judgment which first revealed his 
possession of wisdom ; and Josiali had first dreamed of his great reform. At 
this age a hoy of whatever rank was obliged, by the injunction of the Rabbis 
and the custom of his nation, to learn a trade for his own support. At this age ho 
was so far emancipated from parental authority that his parents could no longer 
sell him as a slave. At this age lie became a ben hat-torah, or “ son of the Law.” 
Up to this age he was called knfon, or “little;” henceforth he was gudol, or 
“ grown up,” and was treated more as a man ; henceforth, too, he began to wear 
the tephillin , or “ phylacteries,” and was presented by his father in the synagogue 
on a Sabbath, which was called from this circumstance the shabbalh tephillin. 
Hay, more, according to one Rabbinical treatise, up to this age a boy only 
possessed the nephesh, or animal life; but henceforth he began to acquire tin 
ruach, or spirit, which, if his life were virtuous, would develop, at the age of 
twenty, into the niskema, or reasonable soul . 1 

This period, too — the completion of the twelfth year — formed a decisive 
epoch in a Jewish boy’s education. According to Juda ben Tema, at five he was 
to study the Scriptures (Mikra), at ten the Mishna, at thirteen the Talmud ; at 
eighteen ho was to marry, at twenty to acquire riches, at thirty strength, at forty 
prudence, and so on to the end. Nor must we forget, in considering this narra- 
tive, that the Hebrew race, and, indeed, Orientals generally, develop with a 
precocity unknown among ourselves, and that boys of this age (as we learn froir 
Josephus) could and did fight in battle, and that, to the great detriment of tb 
race, it is, to this day, regarded as a marriageable age among the Jews o 
Palestine and Asia M inor. 

Now it was the custom of the parents of our Lord to visit Jerusalem even 

year at the feast of the Passover. Women were, indeed, not mentioned in tb 

#) 

1 This incident, preserved for us by St. Luke, is of inestimable value as discountenancing that too 
prevalent Apollinarian heresy which denies to Christ the possession of a human soul (yovr), and giv*s Hia 
only the A 6yos or “ Word ” in lieu of it. It is as much the object of the Gospels to reveal to us that 
He was rt\4us (“ perfectly ” man), as that He was a\ v 0us (“ truly” God). (See Hooker, Eccl Pol. i. 
ed. Keble.) It should be observed that the word used in Luko ii. 40 is w\ripo6pi€yoy (“being idled )< 

* implying a course of growth in wisdom, not mirhTjpw^yot/ (“having been filled ”), implying a finished and 
permanent result. 
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law which required the annual presence of all males at the three great yearly 
feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles ; but Mary, in pious observance 
of ‘the rule recommended by Hillel, accompanied her husband every year, and on 
this occasion they took with them the boy Jesus, who was beginning to bo of 
an age to assume the responsibilities of the Law. We can easily imagine how 
powerful must have been the influence upon His human development of this 
break in the still secluded life ; of this glimpse into the great outer world ; 
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of this journey through a land of which every hill and every village teemed with 
sacred memories ; of this first visit to that Temple of His Father which Avas 
associated with so many mighty events in the story of the kings His ancestors 
and the prophets His forerunners. 

Nalareth lies from Jerusalem at a distance of about eighty miles, and, in 
spite of the intense and jealous hostility of the Samaritans, it is probable that the 
vast caravan of Galilaean pilgrims on their Avay to the feast would go by the 
most direct and the least dangerous route, Avhich lay through the old tribal 
territories of Manasseh and Ephraim . 1 Leaving the garland of hills which 

Two other routes wore open to them : one by the sea-coast, past Carmel and Cte-wca to Joppa, 
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encircle the little town in a manner compared by St. Jerome to the petals of an 
opening rose, they would descend the narrow dower- bordered limestone path into 
the great plain of Jezrecl. As the Passover falls at the end of March and the 
beginning of April, the country would be wearing its brightest, greenest, love- 
liest aspect, and the edges of the vast cornfields on either side of the road through 
the vast plain would be woven, like the High Priest’s robe, with the blue and 
purple and scarlet of innumerable flowers. Over the streams of that ancient 
river, the river Kishon — past Sliunem, recalling memories of Elisha as it lay 
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nestling on the southern slopes of Little Hermon — past royal Jezreel, with the 
sculptured sarcophagi that alone bore witness to its departed splendour — past 
the picturesque outline of bare and dewless Gilboa — past sandy Taanach, with 
its memories of Sisera and Barak — past Megiddo, where He might first have 
seen the helmets and broadswords and eagles of the Roman legionary — the road 
would lie to En-Gannim, where, beside the fountains, and amid the shady and 
lovely gardens which still mark the spot, they would probably have halted for 
their first night’s rest. Next day they would begin to ascend the mountains of 

and so across flio plain to Jerusalem ; the other to Til>erias, and then on the eastern bank of the J< "dan ^ 
tbo fords of Bethabara. Both of these routes were longer, less frequented, and more liable to the at 0 
roving bands. 
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Mauasseli, and crossing the “Drowning Meadow,” as it is now called, and 
winding through the rich, fig-yards and olive-groves that fill the valleys round 
El-Jib , 1 * they would leave upon the right the hills which, in their glorious beauty, 
formed the “ crown of pride ” of which Samaria boasted, but which, as the 
prophet foretold, should be as a “ fading flower.*’ Their second encampment 
would probably be near Jacob’s well, in the beautiful and fertile valley between 
Ebal and Gerizim, and not far from the ancient Shechcm. A third day’s journey 
would take them past Shiloh and Gibeah of Saul and Bethel to Bceroth; and 
from the pleasant springs by which they would there encamp a short and easy 
stage would bring them in sight of the towers of Jerusalem. The profane 
plumage of the eagle- wings of Home was already overshadowing the Holy 
City; but, towering above its walls, still glittered the great Temple, with its 
gilded roofs and marble colonnades, and it was still the Jerusalem of which royal 
David sang, and for which the exiles by the waters of Babylon had yearned with 
such deep emotion, when they took their harps from the willows to wail the 
remorseful dirge that they would remember her until their right hands forgot 
their cunning. Who shall fathom the unspeakable emotion with which the 
boy Jesus gazed on that memorable and never-to-be-forgotten scene ? 

The numbers who flocked to the Passover from every region of the East 
might be counted by tens of thousands .' 3 There were far more than the city 
could by any possibility accommodate ; and then, as now at Easter- time, vast 
numbers of the pilgrims reared for themselves the little a nocot/t — booths of mat, 
and wicker-work, and interwoven leaves, which provided them with a sufficient 
shelter for all their wants. The feast lasted for a week — a week, probably, of 
deep happiness and strong religious emotion ; and then, with their mules, and 
horses, and asses, and camels, the vast caravan would clear away their temporary 
dwelling-places, and start on the homeward journey . The road was enlivened by 
rnirtli and music. They often beguiled the tedium of travel with the sound of 
drums and timbrels, and paused to refresh themselves with dates, or melons, 
or cucumbers, and water dra\yn in skins and waterpots from every springing well 

1 Not, df course, Gibeon, but a village of Mauasseli which lies directly on the line of route, but is not 
burnt ioned in Scripture. 

‘ Josephus (Bell. Jud. ii. 1, § 3) calls them “an innumerable multitude and in vi. 9, § 3, lie mentions 
| 10 vt y remarkable fact that Cestius, in order to give Nero some notion of the power of the eity, had asked 
1 10 ( ‘hief priests to count the number of paschal lambs offered at the Passover, and found that there were no 
10Ss ^ ian -56,500 ! which (allowing a general average of rather more than ten to each lamb, whereas there 
s °motimos as niany as twenty) would make the number of worshippers no less than 700,200. exclusive 

all foreigners, and all who were ceremonially unclean, Ac. The assertion that Agrippa reckoned 12,000,000 
worshippers by counting tho kidneys of the lambs offered, is one of the usual Rabbinic exaggerations. 
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and running stream. The veiled women and the stately old men are generally 
mounted, while their sons or brothers, with long sticks in their hands, lead along 
by a string their beasts of burden. The boys and children sometimes walk and 
play by the side of their parents, and sometimes, when tired, get a lift on horse 
or mule. I can find no trace of the assertion or conjecture 1 that the women, 
and boys, and men formed three separate portions of the caravan, and such is 
certainly not the custom in modern times. But, in any case, among such a sea 
of human beings, how easy would it be to lose one young boy ! 2 

The Apocryphal legend says that on the journey from Jerusalem the boy 
Jesus left the caravan and returned to the Holy City . 3 With far greater truth 
and simplicity St. Luke informs us that— absorbed in all probability in the rush 
of new and elevating emotions — He “tarried behind in Jerusalem.” A day 
elapsed before the parents 4 discovered their loss; this they would not do until 
they arrived at the place of evening rendezvous, and all day long they would 
be free from all anxiety, supposing that the Boy was with some other group of 
friends or relatives in that long caravan. But when evening came, and their 
diligent inquiries 5 led to no trace of Him, they would learn the bitter fact that 
He was altogether missing from the band of returning pilgrims. The next day, 
in alarm and anguish — perhaps, too, with some sense of self-reproach that they 
had not been more faithful to their sacred charge — they retraced their steps to 
Jerusalem. The country was in a wild and unsettled state. The ethnareh 
Archelaus, after ten years of a cruel and disgraceful reign, had recently been 
deposed by the Emperor, and banished to Yienne, in Gaul. The Homans had 
annexed the province over which he had ruled, and the introduction of their 
system of taxation by Coponius, the first procurator, had kindled the revolt 
which, under Judas of Gamala and the Pharisee Sadoc, wrapped the whole 
country in a storm of sword and flame . 0 This disturbed state of the political 

1 Which first occurs, I believe, in Beile. 

3 The incident constantly occurs to this day in the annual expeditions of tho pilgrims to bathe intlid 
fords of Jordan, 

3 Lange hero particularises too much, both in assuming that thoro was a separate company of boys; 
and that “tho Child — He knew not how — fell out of tho train of hoys, and went on, lod by the Spirit, 
meditating, longing, attracted, and carried along by His own infinite thoughts un til Ho sfbod in 
Temple, in the midst of tho Rubins.” 

4 The proper reading of Luke ii. 43 is almost certainly ol yovus (“his parents”), which has, for doganitic 
reasons, been dishonestly altered into 'iwcrjtp Kai tj priri^p auruu (“Joseph and his mothor”). The place wh® 1 ® 
they first halted might very well be, as tradition says, El Biroli, the ancient Booroth, about six miles north 
of Jerusalem. 

8 Luke ii. 41, avetfrow (“were carefully seeking”). 

0 The insurrection of Judas was A.D. C—i.c., only two years before this event. A.U.O. 750 
seems to me tho almost certain date of tho Nativity. 
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horizon would not only render their journey more difficult when once they had 
left the shelter of the caravan, but would also intensify their dread lest, among 
all the wild elements of warring nationalities which at such a moment were 
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assembled about tlie walls of < 

Jerusalem, their Son should have 
met with harm. Truly on that 
<% of. misery and dread must 

the sword have pierced through walls o* ,«kvhalui. 

the virgin mother’s heart ! 

Neither on that day, nor during the night, nor throughout a considerable 
part of the third day, did they discover Him, till at last they found Him in the 
place which, strangely enough, seems to have been the last where they searched 
h>r Him — in the Temple, “ sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing 
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tlxem and asking them questions; and all that heard Him were astonished at 
His understanding and answers." 

The last expression, no less than the entire context, and all that we know 
of the character of Jesus and the nature of the circumstances, shows that the 
Boy was there to inquire and learn — not, as the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy 
represents it, to cross-examine the doctors “ each in turn ” — not to expound the 
number of the spheres and celestial bodies, and their natures and operations — 
still less to “explain physics and metaphysics, hyperphysics and hypopliysics ” (!) 
All these are but the Apollinarian fictions of those who preferred their own fancies 
to the simplo truthfulness with which the Evangelist lets us see that Jesus, like 
other children, grew up in gradual knowledge, consistently with the natural 
course of human development. He was there, as St. Luke shows us, in all 
humility and reverence to His elders, as an eager-hearted and gifted learner, 
whose enthusiasm kindled their admiration, and whose bearing won their 
esteem and love. All tinge of arrogance and forwardness was utterly alien to 
His character, which, from His sweet childhood upward, was meek and lowly 
of heart. Among those present may have been — white with the snows of 
well-nigh a hundred years — the great Ilillel, one of the founders of the 
Masbrah, whom the Jews almost reverence as a second Moses; and his son 
the Babban Simeon, who thought so highly of silence ; and his grandson, the 
refined and liberal Gamaliel ; and Shammai, his great rival, a teacher who 
numbered a still vaster host of disciples; and Hanan, or Annas, son of Seth, 
His future judge; and Boethus, the father-in-law of Herod; and Babha Ben 
Butah, whose eyes Herod had put out ; and Nechaniah Ben Hiskanah, so 
celebrated for his victorious prayers ; and Johanan Ben Zacchai, who predicted 
the destruction of the Temple ; and the wealthy Joseph of Arimathea ; and the 
timid but earnest Nicodemus ; and the youthful Jonathan Ben Uzziel, who 
subsequently wrote the celebrated Chaldee paraphrase, and was held by his 
contemporaries in boundless honour . 1 But though none of these might con- 
jecture Who was before them — and though hardly one of them lived to believe 

1 Sepp, Lehen Jesu, i. § 17; hut I do not plodgo myself to tlio exactitude of his conjocturo in this 
enumeration. For some further allusions to these Rabbis with Talmudic references to the traditioi a about 
them, see Etheridge’s Hebrew Literature , p. 38. In a blasphemous Jewish book, tho Toldoth Jeshu (which 
is not older than the thirteenth century, tliough Yoltairo supposed it to belong to tho first), -Hilhd aud 
Shammai are represented as having reproved Jesus for having come into the Temple with His head 
uncovered. Nothing whatever new or true respecting Jesus is to bo learnt from the Talmud 
Excursus II. infr., “Christ and Christians in the Talmud”), and least of all from this sickening a » d 
worthless piece of blasphemy, which he who wills may read in WagenseiTs Tela Ignea Satanae, 1681 
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on Him, and some to oppose Him in years to come — which of them all would 
not have been charmed and astonished at a glorious and noble-hearted boy, in 
all the early beauty of His life, who, though He had never learned in the schools 
of the Rabbis, yet showed so marvellous a wisdom, and so deep a knowledge 
in all things Divine ? 1 

Here then — perhaps in the famous Lishca/h haggazzith, or “ Hall of 
Squares ” — perhaps in the Chanujolh , or “ Halls of Purchase,” or in one of the 
spacious chambers assigned to purposes of teaching 2 which adjoined the Court of 
the Gentiles — seated, but doubtless at the feet of His teachers, on the many- 
coloured mosaic which formed the floor, Joseph and Mary found the Divine 
Boy. Filled with that almost adoring spirit of reverence for the great priests 
and religious teachers of their day which characterised at this period the simple 
and pious Galikeans, they were awe-struck to find Him, calm and happy, in so 
august a presence. 3 They might, indeed, have known that He was wiser than 
His teachers, and transcendently more great; but hitherto they had only known 
Him as the silent, sweet, obedient Child, and perhaps the incessant contact of 
daily life had blunted the sense of His awful origin. Yet it is Mary, not 
Joseph, who alone ventures to address Him in the language of tender re- 
proach. “ My child, why dost Thou treat us thus ? see, thy father and I were 
seeking Thee with aching hearts.” 4 And then follows His answer, so touching 
in its innocent simplicity, so unfathomable in its depth of consciousness, so 
infinitely memorable as furnishing us with the first recorded words of the Lord 
Jesus : 

“ Why is it that yc were seeking vie ? Did ye not know that I inns/ he about my 
Fathers business ?” 5 * * * * * 

This answer, so divinely natural, so sublimely noble, bears upon itself the 
certain stamp of authenticity. The conflict of thoughts which it implies; the 

1 Incidents somowliat similar in their external circumstances were by no means unknown. They 
arc narrated of R. Eliezor Bon Azaria, a descendant in tho tenth generation of Ezra ; and of R. Ashe, the 

first compiler of tho Babylonian Talmud. (Sepp, Leben Jem, ubi nqtr.) Josephus (Vita, 2), with tiio 

imperturbable egotism and naivo self-complacency which characterised him, narrates how, when ho was 
about fourteen years of age, tho chief priests and Rabbis at Jerusalem frequently visited him to hear tho 

understanding with which he answered the most difficult quest ions on tho hidden meaning of tho Law. 

, The Luhcath haggazzith was a basilica of hewn square stones (built B.C. 110 by button Bon Shctacli), 

>n which both priests and Sanhedrin mot, till they were transferred to tho chanujuth. It opened both on 

**<7* the Priosts and on that of tho Gentiles. 

( The word is a strong ono, iitir\iyn<rav (Luke ii. 48). 

s ll ^ e ii- 48, 6Suvu[j.ti/OL i(r)T oCfite. 

g T <* rouirar pi, pov, ec. itpiy^v (Luke ii. 49). It might mean “ in my father's house;” but the other 

watering is wider and better. Cf. 1 Tim. iv. 15 ; Gen. xli. 51, LXX. 
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half-vexed astonishment which it expresses that they should so little understand 
Him ; the perfect dignity, and yet the perfect humility which it combines, 
lie wholly beyond the possibility of invention. It is in accordance, too, with all 
His ministry— in accordance with that utterance to the tempter, “ Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedetli out of the mouth of 
God,” and with that quiet answer to the disciples by the well of Samaria, “ My 
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commentary on the first recorded utterance of the youthful Saviour, spoken to 
those who were nearest and dearest to Him on earth ! Strange, but mournfully 
prophetic of all His life : — “ He was in the world, and the world was made by 
Ilim, and the world knew Him not. He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not .” 1 

And yet, though the consciousness of Ilis Divine parentage was thus clearly 
present in His mind — though one ray from the glory of His hidden majesty 
had thus unmistakably flashed forth — in all dutiful simplicity and holy 
obedience “ He went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject 
unto them.” 

1 John i. 10, 11. It should bo rather “ unio His own possessions (us ra Uia), and His own people (ol tttoi) 
received Him not.” 



COINS or AUClIELAl'S.* 


* Two coins of Ilcrod Archolaus. As lie is the only princo of Judina who Lore the title of Ethnarch, coins can 
lx- fittributed to him with certainty. The types are somewhat similar to those of his father and of some of the 
Asmoiuean princes. The coin on tlio left hears on the obverse an anchor, with the letters in Greek characters 
111*12, tor II i’QAOY (“Of Herod”); on the reverse for EONAl’XO V (“the Ethnarch ”), in an oak-wreath, adorned 
with a gom. The coin to the right has on the obverse HP, written round the prow of a ship, surmounted by A 
trident ; on the reverse E0N, in an olive-wreath. (Madden.) 




THE HILLS HOUND NAZAKET1I. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE HOME AT NAZARETH. 


“ Was not our Lord a little child, 
Taught by degrees to pray ? 

By father dear and mother mild 
Instructed day by day? Keble. 



UCII, then, is the “solitary floweret ont of the wonderful 
enclosed garden of the thirty years, plucked precisely 
there where the swollen hud, at a distinctive crim, 
hursts into flower.” 1 

But if of the first twelve years of His human 
life we have only this single anecdote, of the next 
eighteen years of His life we possess no record 
whatever, save such as is implied in a single word. 
That word occurs in Mark vi. 3: “Is not this 
the carpenter ?”* « 

We may he indeed thankful that the word remains, for 
it is full of meaning, and has exercised a very noble and 
blessed influence over the fortunes of mankind. It has 
tended to console and sanctify the estate of poverty ; to 

Stier, i. 18 . 

It is, no doubt, on dogmatical grounds that this was altered into “ the son of tho carpenter ” ^ 
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ennoble the duty of labour ; to elevate the entire conception of manhood, as 
of a condition which in itself alone, and apart from every adventitious circum- 
stance, has its own grandeur and dignity in the sight of God. 

1. It shows, for instance, that not only during the three years of His 
ministry, but throughout the whole of His life, our Lord was poor. In the 
cities the carpenters would be Greeks, and skilled workmen ; the carpenter of a 
provincial village — and, if tradition be true, Joseph was “ not very skilful ” — 
can only have held a very humble position, and secured a very moderate com- 
petence. 1 In all ages there has been an exaggerated desire for wealth; an 
exaggerated admiration for those who possess it; an exaggerated belief of its 
influence in producing or increasing the happiness of life ; and from these errors 
a flood of cares and jealousies and meannesses have devastated the life of man. 
And therefore Jesus chose voluntarily “the low estate of the poor ” — not, 
indeed, an absorbing, degrading, grinding poverty, which is always rare, and 
almost always remediable, but that commonest lot of honest poverty, which, 
though it necessitates self-denial, can provide with ease for all the necessaries 
of a simple life. The Idunuean dynasty that had usurped the throne of David 
might indulge in the gilded vices of a corrupt Hellenism, and display the 
gorgeous gluttonies of a decaying civilisation ; but He who came to be the 
Friend and the Saviour, no less than the King of All, sanctioned the purer, 
better, simpler traditions and customs of Ilis nation, 2 and chose the condition in 
which the vast majority of mankind have ever, and must ever live. 

2. Again, there has ever been, in the unenlightened mind, a love of idleness; 
a tendency to regard it as a stamp of aristocracy ; a desire to delegate labour to 
the lower and weaker, and to brand it with the stigma of inferiority and 
contempt. 3 But our Lord wished to show that labour is a pure and a noble 

later MSS., though not in a single uncial. Some wore offended that the Lord of All should have worked 
1,1 11,6 shop of a poor artisan ; but how alien to tho true spirit of Christianity is this feeling of offence ! 
Origen, indeed, says (c. Cels. vi. 36) that nowhere in the Gospels is Jesus himself called a carpenter; but 
this is probably a mere slip of memory, or may only prove how early the Christians grew ashamed of their 
t lnno Master’s condescension, and how greatly they needed tho lessons which it involves. That even 
tho carpenter’s son ” became a torm of reproach among tho Gentiles, is clear from the story of Lihanius’s 
Uaestion to a Christian during Jnlian’s expedition into Persia, “What is tho Carpenter’s Sou doing now ?” 

>c Christian answered, “He is making a coffin;” and soon enmo the news of Julian’s death. The omission 
" Joseph’s name in Mark vi. 3 has been universally accepted as an indication that he was dead; other- 
wise uo might suppose that something contemptuous was intended by only mentioning the mothers name. 

-^'"ab. Gosp. Inf. xxxviii. Unfortunately, Pagan writers do not add one singlo fact to our knowledge 
of the life of Jesus. .. 

’ p Mlo, in Flac. 977 f. 

Was h° ^ 10 ® reo ^ s and Romans all mechanical trade was /Jaraiaros, i.c., mean, vulgar, contemptible, and 
"refore left to slaves. The Jews, with a truer and nobler wisdom, enacted that every boy should 
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thing ; it is the salt of life ; it is the girdle of manliness ; it saves the body 
from effeminate languor, and the soul from polluting thoughts. And therefore 
Christ laboured, working with His own hands, and fashioned ploughs and yokes 
for those who needed them. The very scoff of Celsus against the possibility 
that He should have been a carpenter who came to save the world, shows how 
vastly the world has gained from this very circumstance — how gracious and how 



NAZARETH, 1 ROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


fitting was the example of such humility in One whose work it was to regenerate 
society, and to make all things new. 

3. Once more, from this long silence, from this deep obscurity, from this 
monotonous routine of an unrecorded and uneventful life, we were meant to learn 

learn a trade, and said with R. Juda b. Ilai, “the wise, 1 * that “labour honours the labourer.” Saul a 
tent-maker. Up to the age of forty, R. Johanan, son of Zakkai, afterwards president of the Sanhcdrtfb 
was, like Mahomet, a merchant; the Rabbis Juda and Menahem were bakers; R. Eliezer, supreme preside 11 
of the schools of Alexandria, was a smith; R. Ismael, a needle-maker; R. JozaBen Chalaphta, a tau^ r ' 
The Rabbis even assumed and rejoiced in the titles of R, Johanan, the shoemaker; R. Siiu° n » ^ 
weaver, &c. Labour and learning were, in their eyes, good antidotes against sinful thoughts. Even ^ 
Rabbis, however, were not far enough advanced to honour labour without learning, and, as we shad s 
hereafter, they spoke contemptuously of uneducated artisans and common tillers of the soil. 
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that our real existence in the sight of God consists in the inner and not in the 
outer life. The world hardly attaches any significance to any life except those of 
its heroes and benefactors, its mighty intellects, or its splendid conquerors. But 
these are, and must ever be, the few. One raindrop of myriads falling on moor, 
or desert, or mountain — one snowflake out of myriads melting into the im- 
measurable sea — is, and must be, for most men the symbol of their ordinary 
lives. They die, and barely have they died, when they arc forgotten ; a few 
years pass, and the creeping lichens eat away the letters of their names upon 
the churchyard stone; but even if those crumbling letters were still decipher- 
able, they would recall no memory to those who stand upon their graves. 
Even common and ordinary men are very apt to think themselves of much 
importance; but, on the contrary, not even the greatest man is in any degree 
necessary, and after a very short space of time — 

“ His placo, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the surnmor hills, 

Is that his gravo is green.” 

4. A relative insignificance, then, is, and must be, the destined lot of the 
immense majority, and many a man might hence be led to think, that since he 
fills so .small a space — since, for the vast masses of mankind, he is of as little 
importance as the ephemerid which buzzes out its little hour in the summer 
>oon— there is nothing better than to eat, and drink, and die. But Christ came 
.o convince us that a relative insignificance may be an absolute importance. 1 He 
?:mie to teach that continual excitement, prominent action, distinguished ser- 
vices, brilliant success, are no essential elements of true and noble life, and 
that myriads of the beloved of God are to be found among the insignificant and 
the obscure. “Si vis divinus esse, late ut Dens,” is the encouraging, consoling, 
ennobling lesson of those voiceless years. The calmest and most unknown lot 
is often the happiest, and we may safely infer that these years in the home and 
trade of the carpenter of Nazareth were happy years in our Saviour’s life. 
Oiten, even in Ilis later days, it is clear that His words are the words of one 
who rejoibed in spirit; they are words which seem to flow from the full river of 
an abounding 'happiness. But what must that happiness have been in those 
earlier days, before the storms of righteous anger had agitated His unruffled 
soul > °r Iiis. heart burned hbt -with terrible indiguation against the sins and 
hypocrisies of then? “Heaven,''*' as even a Confucius could tell us, “means 

1 “ Tu homo, TAMTVM NOMEN, oi intelligas to ” (Tort. Apol. adv. Gent, xlviii.). 
are greater than we know.”— Wordsworth. 
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principle;" and if at all times innocence be the only happiness, how great mur J 
have been the happiness of a sinless childhood! “Youth,” says the poei 
preacher, “danceth like a bubble, nimble and gay, and shineth like a dove 
neck, or the image of a rainbow which hath no substance, and whose very imag 
and colours are fantastical.” And if this description be true of even a careles 
youth, with what transcendently deeper force must it apply to the innocent, th 
sinless, the perfect youth of Christ! In the case of many myriads, an 
assuredly not least in the case of the saints of God, a sorrowful and storm 
manhood has often been preceded by a calm and rosy dawn. 

5. And while they were occupied manually, we have positive evidence tha 
these years were not neglected intellectually. No importance can be attache 
to the clumsy stories of the Apocryphal Gospels, but it is possible that som 
religious and simple instruction may have been given to the little Nazarenes b 
the sophertm, or other attendants of the synagogue ; 1 and here our Lord, who wa 
made like unto us in all things, may have learnt, as other children learnt, th 
elements of human learning. But it is, perhaps, more probable that Jesu 
received His early teaching at home, and in accordance with the injunctions o 
the Law (Deut. xi. 19), from His father. He would, at any rate, have oftei 
heard in the daily prayers of the synagogue all which the elders of the plac< 
could teach respecting the Law and the Prophets. That He had not been tc 
Jerusalem, for purposes of instruction, and had not frequented any of the schools 
of the Rabbis, is certain from the indignant questions of jealous enemies, 

“ From whence hath this man these things ? ” “ How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned?” 3 There breathes throughout these questions the 
Rabbinic spirit of insolent contempt for the am ha-arete or illiterate country- 
man. The stereotyped intelligence of the nation, accustomed, if I may use 
the expression, to that mummified form of a dead religion which had been 
embalmed by the Oral Law, was incapable of appreciating the divine origin* 
ality of a wisdom learnt from God alone. They could not get beyond the 

1 The Talmud certainly proves their later existence, and that the sophertm and ehazanim of A* 
synagogues acted as mikredanlUce — i.o., mikrodidaktici , or private teachers of the young. But tho cluaa^ 
of our Lord’s day was in a much humbler position than was tho case later. Tho regular foundation « 
schools for infants is said to have been due to Jesus tho son of Gamaliel I. 

2 Mark vi. 2; John vi. 42 ; vii. 15. Tho am ha-ards (“ people of the earth ”), according to R. Blieze^? 

one who does not say the Shema (Hear, 0 Israel) morning and evening. According to R. 5 Joshua, 
who wore no tephillin (phylacteries) ; according to Ben Assai, one who did not wear tdfoith (tassw*/! 
according to R. Nathan, one who had no mezuzah above his door ; according to R. Nathan Beii Joseph^ 
who did not train his sons in the Law; but according to R. Hona, tho true Halachah (“ rtile ”) was** 
those who defined the '‘people of the earth ” to be those who , even if they had read the 8ori^ ureH 
the MithnUf had not attended the school of any Rabbi, r 
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sententious error of the son of Sirach, that “ the wisdom of the learned man 
copieth by opportunity of leisure.” Had Jesus received the slightest tinc- 
ture of their technical training He would have been less, not more, effectually 
armed for putting to shame the supercilious exclusiveness . of their narrow 
erudition. 

6. And this testimony of His enemies furnishes us with a convincing and 
fortunate proof that His teaching was not, as some would insinuate, a mere 
eclectic system borrowed from the various sects and teachers of His times. It 
is certain that He was never enrolled among the scholars of those Scribes 1 who 
made it their main business to teach the traditions of the fathers. Although 
schools in great towns had been founded eighty years before, by Simon Ben 
Shatach, yet there could have been no Beth Midrash or Beth ltabban, no 
“vineyard” or “array” at despised and simple Nazareth. 3 And from whom 
could Jesus havo borrowed? — From Oriental Gymnosophists or Greek Philo- 
sophers ? No one, in these days, ventures to advance so wild a proposition. — 
From the Pharisees ? The very foundations of their system, the very idea of 
their religion, was irreconcilably alien from all that He revealed. — From the 
Sadducees ? Their epicurean insouciance, their “ expediency ” politics, their 
shallow rationalism, their polished sloth, were even more repugnant to true 
Christianity, than they were to sincere Judaism. — From the Essence? They 
were an exclusive, ascetic, and isolated community, with whose discouragement 
)f marriage, and withdrawal from action, the Gospels have no sympathy, and 
to whom our Lord never alluded, unless it be in those passages where He 
reprobates those who abstain from anointing themselves when they fast, and who 
hide their candle under a bushel. — From Philo, and the Alexandrian Jews? 
Philo was indeed a good man, and a great thinker, and a contemporary of 
Christ; 3 but (even if his name had ever been heard — which is exceedingly 
doubtful — in so remote a region as Galilee) it would be impossible, among 
the world’s philosophies, to choose any system less like the doctrines which 

' ^° 8 ' -Antt, xv. JO, § S. Sometimes an educated slave acted as home-tutor. 

* “Vineyard,” ‘‘array,” and other similar names, were given by the Jews to their schools. 

8 Philo was probably born B.C«;20, and lived till about A.D. 50. As we know that ho once visited 
wusalom, it is just possible (no more) that ho may havo seen Jesus. The tendency of his spiritualism was 
®xalt knowledge in place of action ; its home was in the cells of the recluse, and not. in the field or the 
Market; its truest disciples were visionary Therapeutao, and not Apostles charged with a Gospel to the 

*orld. Alesandrianism “ was the ideal of heathen religion and the negation of Christianity It 

^Ppressod the instincts of civil and domestic society which Christianity ennobled ; it perpetuates 1 10 
Christianity removed ; it abandoned the conflict which Christianity carries out to victory, 

vWestcott, Introd.) p. 77.) 
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Jesus taught, than the mystic theosophy and allegorising extravagance of that 
“ sea of abstractions ” wliich lies congealed in his writings. — From Hillel and 
Shammai? We know but little of them ; but although, in one or two' passages 
of the Gospels, there may be a conceivable allusion to the disputes which agitated 
their schools, or to one or two of the best and truest maxims which originated in 
them, such allusions, on the one hand, involve no more than belongs to tlr* 
common stock of truth taught by the Spirit of God to men in every age ; anc 
on the other hand, the system which Shammai and Hillel taught was that on 
tradition, that dull dead Levitical ritualism, at once arrogant and impotent, a 
once frivolous and unoriginal, which Jesus both denounced and overthrew. 1 Tli 
schools in which Jesus learnt were not the schools of the Scribes, but the sclioc 
of holy obedience, of sweet contentment, of unalloyed simplicity, of stainlcs 
purity, of cheerful toil. The lore in which He studied was not the lore o 
Kabbinism, in which to find one just or noble thought we must wade througl 
masses of jwerile fancy and cabalistic folly, but the Books of God without Him 
in Scripture, in Nature, and in Life; and the Book of God within Him, writtei 
on the fleshly tables of the heart. 

The education of a Jewish hoy of the humbler classes was almost solelj 
scriptural and moral, 2 3 and his parents were, as a rule, his sole teachers. We car 
hardly doubt that the child Jesus was taught by Joseph and Mary to read tht 
Shema (Deut. vi. 4), and the Hallel (Ps. cxiv. — exviii.), and the simpler parts of 
those holy books, on whose pages His divine wisdom was hereafter to pour such 
floods of light. 

But He had evidently received a further culture than this. 

(i.) The art of writing is by no means commonly known, even in these 
days, in the East ; but more than one allusion to the form of the Hebrew letters/ 


1 Wo shall soo hereafter that in all questions such as that respecting divorce, the decisions of 
wore wholly different from those either of Hillel or of Shammai. Can it be regarded as certain that 
occupied among his contemporaries anything like the space which he occupies in tradition ? Unless he b 
.he same as PoJlio ( Antt . xv. 1, §1; .10, §4) — which, to say tlie least, is very doubtful, for Pollio seems* 0 
he Abtaliou who preceded Hillel — Josephus docs not even mention him , though there could be no possiW® 
reason, whether of timidity or of uncertainty, to pass over his name, as ho passes over that of Jfesus. 

2 Exod. xii. 26 ; Deut. passim ; Acts xxii. 3 ; 2 Tiin. iii. 15. In Ecclus. xxxviii. 24 seqq.y there w 
a striking contrast between the limited studies and opportunities of the poor and the range and loisur* 
of tlie rich. “ Tho wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure. . . • How can ho 

wisdom that holdeth tho plough, that driveth oxen, and whose talk is of bullock* • 

So every carpenter and worhmastcr that laboureth night and day All these tro^ ^ > 

their hands They shall not be sought for in public counsel, nor set high In the congr°^°f’ 

and they shall not be found where parables are spoken; but . . . , . their desk® * ■. 

in tho work of their craft ” ^ 

3 18. j 
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no less than the stooping to write with His finger on the ground , 1 show that 
our Lord could write, (ii.) That His knowledge of the sacred writings was 
deep and extensive — that, in fact, He must almost have known them by heart — 
is clear, not only from Ifis direct quotations, but also from the numerous allusions 
which He made to the Law and to the Hagiographa, as well as to Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, Joel, Hosea, Micah, Zcchariah, Malachi, and, above all, to the 
Look of Psalms . 3 It is probable, though not certain, that He was acquainted 
with the uncanonical Jewish books . 3 This profound and ready knowledge of the 
Scriptures gave more point to the hall-indignant question, so often repeated, 

6s;HNeeNzue BAcixeYccoAOMcuNeic ynan 
THCIN AYT , COMe r r\T 5 *OYTTOCTpe'+MK.YTON 
ATITOTH C KOTTH CT’O Y^OAAA AOPO MOpKAl 
T(DN RXC I ^6 CDNTCDN M^YTOVG ICTH N 
K 0 1 A AUTH N C AVH'TO YTOI 1 N'TOTTBAIO N 
BACI ABCDN * KXIMeWlCBAeKEACU^YC 
Ca <VHM 6 ^HHerKeHK|>TOYCKXIOI NON H N 

AeiepeYcrro YeYToy yS^ictoy* 

ceNTONABfAM KAieiTT6N- eVAOrHM6NOC 

EARLY URHEK WRITING, FROM A VERY ANCIENT GREEK MS. (GENESIS XIV. 17), SAID TO HAVE BELONGED 
to okigen. (Now in the Cottonian Library.) 


"Ham ye not read? ” (iii.) The language which our Lord commonly spoke was 
Aramaic; and at that period Hebrew was completely a dead language, known 
only to the more educated, and only to be acquired by labour ; yet it is clear that 
Jesus was acquainted with it, for some of His scriptural quotations 1 directly refer 
to the Hebrew original. Greek too He must have known, for it was currently 
s poken in towns so near His home as Sepphoris, Caesarea, and Tiberias . 5 Greek 
1 John viii. 6. 

‘ all occnr in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

3 Cf. Matt. xi. 28 seq. with Eeclus. li. 26, &c., and Luke xiv. 28 with 2 Mace. ii. 29, 30 (Keim, i. 45o). 

^ very respectable family possessed at least a portion of tho sacred books. Prof. Pluinptro {Christ and 
Mridendom, p. 96) has observed that James "the Lord’s brother" certainly makes allusions to the 
A Pocrypba (cf. James i. 6, 8, 25 with Eeclus. vii. 10; i. 28; xiv. 23). 

* ^- ar k xii. 29, 30 ; Luke xxii. 37 ; Matt, xxvii. 46. 

R coina » e of the Herods has Grook inscriptions. The study of Greek was encouraged by some 
18 » as a rule, however, they did not value the acquisition of languages, and the learning of Greek was 
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was, indeed, the common medium of intercourse, and without it Jesus conk 
have had no conversation with strangers — with the centurion, for instance, whosi 
servant He healed, or with Pilate, or with the Greeks who desired an interview 
with Him in the last week of His life. 1 Some too of His scriptural quotations 
if we can venture to assume a reproduction of the ipsissima verba? are taker 
directly from the Greek version of the Septuagint, even where it differs from thf 
Hebrew original. 3 Whether He was acquainted with Latin is much more 
doubtful, though not impossible. The Romans in J udsea must by this time have 
been very numerous, and Latin was inscribed upon the coins in ordinary use. 4 
But to whatever extent He may have known these languages, it is clear that 
they exercised little or no influence on His human development, nor is there in 
all His teaching a single indisputable allusion to the literature, philosophy, or 
history of Greece or Rome. 5 And that Jesus habitually thought in that Syriac 
which was His native tongue may he conjectured, without improbability, from 
some curious plays on words which are lost in the Greek of the Gospels, but 
which would have given greater point and beauty to some of His utterances, as 
spoken in their original tongue. 0 

7. But whatever the Boy Jesus may have learned as child or boy in the 
house of His mother, or in the school of the synagogue, we know that His best 
teaching was derived from immediate insight into His Father's will. In the 
depths of His inmost consciousness, did that voice of God, which spake to the 
father of our race as he walked in the cool evening under the palms of Paradise, 
commune — more plainly, by far — with Him. He heard it in every sorgid of 
nature, in every occupation of life, in every interspace of solitary thought.. His 
human life was “an ephod on which was inscribed the one word God.” Written 
on His inmost spirit, written on His most trivial experiences, written in sun* 
beams, written in the light of stars, He read everywhere His Father’^ name. 

absolutely forbidden during the Roman war. Gamaliel alone, of the Rabbis, permitted his scholars to study 
Greek literature ; and Rabbi Ismael said that Greek wisdom should only be taught at the hoiuf Which was 
neither day nor night, since the Law was to be studied day and night. $ 

1 Matt. viii. 6—9 ; xxvii. 11 ; John xii. 21. £/ 

2 Of courso wo cannot assume this in all cases. Although the Holy Evangelists have been Raided IP® 
above to reveal all that is essential to our salvation in the life of Christ, yet their variations show fW 
they were not endowed with a verbal exactitude, which would have been at once supernatural iad need»£ 

8 Matt. iv. 7 ; xiii. 14, 15. L 

4 Matt, xxii, 19. b- rlfew' 

5 It is surely very far-fetchcd to find, as some have done, a possible allusion to the deathof Socra%^ 

Markxvi. 18. '*r ' 

0 See Winer, Realwbrterb. ii. 501, s. v. Sprache ; Glass, Philologia Sacra, p. 918, se<$ The 
Talitha cumi , Abba, Cephas , &c., arc all Aramaic (or, as it is called, Syro- Chaldee) ; as is the cry 3?°° 
the crosij “JSloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani” 



teachings op NATURE. n 

The calm, untroubled seclusion of the happy valley, with its green fields and 
glorious scenery, was eminently conducive to a life of spiritual communion; and 
we know how from its every incident— the games of its innocent children , 1 the 
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se ^ in S in its little market-place, the springing of its perennial 
E n ain> mou utain lilies in their transitory loveliness, the 


arse cry in their wind-rocked nest of the raven’s callow brood — He drew food 
F°r moral illustration and spiritual thought. 


1 Matt. xi. 16. 
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Nor must we lose sight of the fact that it was in these silent, uftreoojfdet 
years that a great part of His work was clone. He was not only “ girding His 
sword upon His thigh,” but also wielding it in that warfare which hasn< 
discharge . 1 That noiseless battle, in which no clash of weapons sounds, but ir 
which the combatants against us are none the less terrible because they are nol 
seen, went on through all the years of His redeeming obedience. In these years 
He “began to do” long before Ho “began to teach .” 3 They were the years 
of a sinless childhood, a sinless boyhood, a sinless youth, a sinless manhefod 
spent in that humility, toil, obscurity, submission, contentment, prayer, to make 
them an eternal example to all our race. Wo cannot imitate Him in the 
occupations of Ilis ministry, nor can we even remotely reproduce in our own 
experience the external circumstances of His life during those three crowning 
years. But the vast majority of 'us are placed, by God’s own appointment, 
amid those quiet duties of a comm on -pi ace and uneventful routine which are 
most closely analogous to the thirty years of His retirement; it was during 
these years that His life is for us the main example of how we ought to live, 
“ Take notice here,” says the saintly Bonaventura, “ that His doing nothin; 
wonderful was in itself a kind of wonder. Tor His whole life is a mystery 
and as there was power in His actions, so was there power in His silence, ii 
His inactivity, and in His retirement. This sovereign Master, who was to teacl 
all virtues, and to point out the way of life, began from His youth up, by 
sanctifying in His own person the practice of the virtuous life He came to teach, 
but in a wondrous, unfathomable, and, till then, unheard-of manner.” 

His more presence in that home of Ilis childhood must have made it a 
happy one. The hour of strife, the hour of the sword, the hour when many in 
Israel should rise or fall because of Him, the hour when the thoughts of many 
hearts should be revealed, the hour when the kingdom of heaven should suffer 
violence, and the violent take it by force, was not yet come. In a ny l amity 
circle the gentle influence of one loving soul is sufficient to breathe around it an 
unspeakable calm ; it has a soothing power like the shining of the sunlight, or 
the voice of doves heard at evening : — * 

“ It droppeth, liko tho gentle (low from heaven, 

Upon tho place beneath.” . 

Nothing vulgar, nothing tyrannous, nothing restless can permanently resist & 
beneficent sorcery; no jangling discord can long break in upon its'harmohisiflff 

1 Pb. xlv. 3 ; Eccles. viii. 8. 

2 Acts i. 1. See further on this subject the note at the end of Gh&p. IX. 
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spell. But the home of Jesus was no ordinary homo. With Joseph to >n,ide 
and support. w,th Mary to hallow and sweeten it, with the youthful , " t " 
illuminate it with the very light of heaven, we may well believe that it was a 
home of to-ustful piety, of angelic purity, of almost perfect peace; a home' Vr 
the sake of wh.ch all the earth would be dearer and more awful to the watchers 
and holy ones, and where, if the fancy he permitted us, they would love to stay 



looking down on nazahkth. 


» waving wings. The legends of early Christianity tell us that night and 

I-H ’ W '7 e , ° mS m ° VOd a,,d Jps,,s sl(1 l >,i ’ < ho <><’ light shone round ahouf 

. , ” d S ° lt W:lR; b,,t tliat was no visible Sheehmah ; it was the 

1 u y of holiness ; it was the peace of ( Joel. 

Car! th °. eleV(mth cha C ter of tho Apocryphal History of Joseph the 
7 | 11 01 ’ ^ ’ s ^ated that Joseph had four elder sons and several daughters 

<lLd !T- S miin ' iag, ‘’ and that tl,c sons, Justus and Simon, and the 

'‘ hut' T’ Estl '° r and Tllamar > in tlllc time married and went to their houses, 
speak' U< 18 a . Ud dames ^ lc T-e». and the Virgin my mother,” eontin lies the 
*’ wbo * s supposed to be Jesus Himself, “remained in the house of 
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Joseph, I also continued along with them, not otherwise than if I had been 
one of his sons. I passed all my time without fault. I called Mary my 
mother, and Joseph father, and in all they said I was obedient to them, nor did 
I over resist them, but submitted to them .... nor did I provoke their anger 
any day, nor return any harsh word or answer to them; on the contrary, I 
cherished them with immense love, as the apple of my eye.” 

This passage, which T quote for the sake of the picture that it offers of the 
unity which prevailed in the home at Nazareth, reminds us of the perplexed 
question, Had our Lord any actual brothers and sisters? and if not, who were 
those who in the (Jospels are so often called “the brethren of the Lord?” 
Whole volumes have boon written on this controversy, and I shall not largely 
enter on it here, both because I do not wish these pages to be controversial, and 
because I have treated it elsewhere. 1 The evidence is so evenly balanced, tlx 
difficulties of each opinion are so clear, that to insist very dogmatically on am 
positive; solution of the problem would be uncandid and contentious. Some, ii 
accordance ccriainly with the prhnu facie evidence of the ( hasp els, have accepted 
the natural supposition that, after the miraculous conception of our Lord 
Joseph and Mary lived together in the married state, and that James, and Joses, 
and Judas, and Simon, with daughters, whose names are not recorded, were 
subsequently born to them. According to this view, Jesus would be the eldest, 
and, on the death of Joseph, which, if we may here follow tradition, took place 
when 11 e was nineteen, would assume the natural headship and support of the 
orphaned family'.* Hut according to another view, of which St. Jerome may bo 

1 In Smith's Dirt. <>f fhe Bible , s. v. “ Brother.” _ 

3 So much. ami so much that is most easily accessible, lias been written on this point. — a point which 

is, after all, incapable of positive solution — that, it will ho noth Hess to outer elaborately upon it lioro, 
especially as J)r. Lightfoot, in an appendix to his edition of the Epistle to the Galatians, has treated it with 
his usual exhaustive learning and accuracy. .Dismissing all minor and arbil rary combination*!) there aft 
three main views: (1) The JlrJriilnm — that the brethren of the Lord were the actual children of Joseph 
and Mary; (.2) the ILcemi ijhi mu that they were His first cousins, being sons of Mary and Alphirus; 
(d) the T!j)> jifuf a m u- that they wen* the son of Joseph In a former marriage. Of these three t hotirics. 
the second-* that of St. .Termor is decidedly I lie mod popular, and the one which has least to be saiJhff 

it. It lias not a particle of tradition before the time of St. Jerome in its favour, sinco the Papins "’he 
is quoted as having held it, is, as Dr. Lightfoot shows, a writer of the eleventh century. EvenTSt. JciihM 
after bis residence in Palestine, seems to have abandoned it ; and it is perhaps sufficient to observe tluit. as 
it assumes three at lea.M of these “brethren” to have been actual apostles, it is in flagrant contradiction to 
John v:i. o, to say nothing of the tact that it depends on a number of vary dubious hypotheses. 
Lpiphamau theory seems to have been the tradition of Palestine, and is the one current in the Aj>°cryp^ 
Gospels (see Hnj maim, lnhc.n Je.-ut, 1 ; but I still believe that the Melvidian has an overwhelming P*°‘ 
ponderaiice of argument in its favour. Tim only two serious arguments against it are: (a) The fact that o»r 
Lord entrusted HL mother to the care of St, John, not of her own children; but this is accounted^ 
by their acknowledged want of sympathy with Him up to that time. It is true that the appoara:K*e 

t iie riser vhrist to James (i Cor. yx. 7, see Light foot ubi suyr., p. 200) seems to have wholly converted tlietn? 
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called the inventor, these brethren of our Lord were in reality His cousins. 
Mary, it is believed, had a sister or half-sister of the same name , 1 who was 
married to Alphseus or Clopas, and these were their children. T have in the 
note reviewed some of the evidence. Each person can form upon that evidence 
a decided conviction of his own, but it is too scanty to admit of any positive 
conclusion in which we may expect a general acquiescence. Li any case, it is 
clear that our Lord, from His earliest infancy, must have been thrown into close 
connection with several kinsmen, or brothers, a little older or a little younger 
than Himself, who were men of marked individuality, of burning zeal, of a 
simplicity almost bordering on Essen ic asceticism, of overpowering hostility to 
every form of corruption, disorder, or impurity, of strong devotion to the 
Messianic hopes, and even to the- ritual observances of their country.- We 
know that, though afterwards they became pillars of the infant Church, at lirst 
they did not believe in our Lord’s Divinity, or at any rate held views which ran 
strongly counter to the divine plan of His self-manifestation .-' 1 JS r o't among 
these, in any case, did Jesus during His lifetime find His most faithful followers, 
or llis most beloved companions. There seemed to be in (hem a certain strong 


hut there may lrnvo be on many reasons why Mary should still live with the Apostle to whom tlm Lord 
hail entrusted her. (0) The fuel, that the names ot* llu* sons of Alphmus were identical with those of the 
Toni’s brethren; but this argument loses all force from the extreme commonness of these names, which 
were as common among the Jews as John and William among us. The genealogies of Joseph show, 
moreover, that they were in part family and ancestral names. The imagined necessity of Hie d<nrapQ<via 
i* no argument whatever, since it is abundantly clear that, had the Evangelists I h lit; \ rd in the importance 
of such a view, or held the superior saereduess of celibacy over marriage, they would either have 
.stated their belief, or would at any rate have abstained from language which, in its obvious and only 
natural significance, conveys the reverse notion. For undoubtedly the Uelvidian view- ---that they were 
actual sons of Joseph and Mary — is most, in accordance with the simple interpretation of the Gospel 
narratives. Not; to dwell on the. np^roToKos of Luke ii. 7, and tin* tus ou of Matt. i. and the npiy 4) trureAfltiv 
c.oTybs of Matt. i. 18, wo have (a) the fact that they are ahanja called aSiA</><>), never drt^ioi or avy yevcis 
(a fact which appears to mo to be alone decisive against the liiemnymiau view, for reasons which 1 
have given s. v . “Brother” in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible)-, and (0) the fact that they are always found 
aw'omjjiuiying the Virgin (John ii. 12; Matt. xii. lb), and not their own i supposed ) mother, without tho 
♦'lightest hint that they were not in reality her own children. To these I would add, as against tho 
Epiplmnian theory, that., had tho “ broth rou ” been elder sons of Joseph, Jesus would not have been regarded 
h) any of His followers as legal heir to the throne of David (see not only Matt. i. lb; Luke i. -7; but also 
Horn. ]. 3. o Tim » 8; Rev xxi;, 1G) 

Tluit two sisters should both have received the same name seems very improbable. The custom 
o the Hovodian family would bo little likely to prevail among the peasants of Nazareth. I have, 
unvever, discovered one modern instance of such a fact, and there are doubtless others. 

Especially Jude and James, if, as seems at least, possible, they were “the Lord’s brethren, and 
ai1 ! ors (> ^ the epistles which pass by their names, but were not actual apostles (see James i. 1 ; Jude 1 <)• 

John vii. 3, 4 . Mark iii. 21. Can there bo any stronger testimony of the perfect simplicity and truth- 
ft n< ss of the Gospel evidence than the fact that they faithfully record what sceptics are pleased to 
consider so damaging an admission ? It is exactly tho reverse of vvlmt is said in the Apocr. Gospels, 
•9'» Apoer. Gosp. Matt, xliii. 
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petuosity lay involved in a sou 
of the most heavenly tenderness 
. - as the lightning slumbers in tlw 

dewdrop — these were more to Him 
and dearer than His brethren or kinsmen according to the flesh. A hard 
aggrossiv-e morality is’ less beautiful than an absorbing and adoring love . 1 


1 If. as Wioseler with jrri»:it firolmliilil y supposes, there lx> any truth in the tradition that Snloni^ 
was the* sister nf Mary, delicately alluded to but unnamed in John xix. 25 (as compared with Matt, xxvii- 5b» 
Mark xv. 40), tlioii .James and John the sons of Zebedee were actually first cousins of our Lord. , 


Mark xv. 40), then .Jainos and John the sons of Zebedee were actually first cousins of our Lord. 
case there would sf ill ho nothing surprising in their having first boon disciples of the Baptist, for Maryam 
Elizabeth were related (Luke i. 36), and the ministry of John preceded that of Jesus. [Ewald even supp 0809 









wne humble trade*, lived with Him under tlu* same humble. roof. Hut, however 
H ‘. 1S n,ay be ’ Wo are sure that He would often he alone. Solitude wouM he to 
11101 e en, phatically than to any child of man, “ the andieiiee-ehamher of 


(1 >at the Viv, 


Hr ftcoorf f| X * tho story that St. John in liis old aefe won? the priestly 7reraAt >v (Dent. xxxiii. 8, 


Km was of tho tribe of Levi, and connects with this not only the fact that Jesus won* a seamless 


' ‘"opts the 


conjecture and tradition that St. John was related to Jesus, id. p. -Jit. | 
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God ; ” He would beyond all doubt seek for it on the grey hill-sides, under th 
figs and olive-trees, amid the quiet fields; during the heat of noonday, am 
under the stars of night. No soul can preserve the bloom and delicacy of it 
existence without lonely musing and silent prayer; and the greatness of thi; 
necessity is in proportion to the greatness of the soul. There were many times 
during our Lord’s ministry when, even from the loneliness of desert places 
He dismissed 1 1 is most faithful and most beloved, that He might be ye 
more alone. 

10. It has been implied that there are but two spots in Palestine where \v< 
may feel an absolute moral certainty that the feet of Christ have trod, namely— 
the well-side at Shechem, and the turning of that road from Bethany over tlu 
Mount of Olives from which Jerusalem first bursts upon the view. 1 But t< 
these T would add at least another — the summit of the hill on which Nazareth i> 
built. That summit is now unhappily marked, not by any Christian monument, 
but by the wretched, ruinous, crumbling tee/// of some obscure Mohammedan 
saint. 3 Certainly there is no child of ten years old in Nazareth now, however 
dull and unimpressionable. he may he, who has not often wandered up to it; and 
certainly there could have been no boy at Nazareth in olden days who bad not 
followed the common instinct of humanity by climbing up those thymy hill- 
slopes to the lovely and easily accessible spot which gives a view of the world 
beyond. The hill rises six hundred feet above the level' of the sea. Four or 
five hundred feet below lies the happy valley. The view from this spot would 
in any country be regarded as extraordinarily rich and lovely; but it receives:! 
yet more indescribable charm from our belief that here, with His feet among the 
mountain flowers, and the soft breeze lifting the hair from His temples, Jesus 
must often have watched the eagles poised in the cloudless blue, and lmve 
gazed upwards as He heard overhead the rushing plumes of the long line of 
pelicans, as they winged their way from the streams of Kislion to the Lake of 
Galil ee. And vvli.it a vision would be outspread before Him, as He sat at 
spring-time on the green and thyme-besprinkled turf! To Him every fie hi and 
fig-tree, every palm and garden, every bouse and synagogue, would have been* 
lamiliar object ; and most fondly of all amongst the square flat-roofed houses 
would His eye single out the little dwelling-place of the village carpenter. 
!lo the north, just beneath them, lay the narrow and fertile plain of Asochis 
fioin which rise the wood-crowned Bills of Naphtali ; beyond these, on $ 


1 Stanley, Sin. and Pah, j>. 194. 


5 Ncby Ismail. 


11 Now called El Bultent • 
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tar horizon, Hermon uphcavcd into the blue the huge splendid mass of his 
colossal shoulder. Eastward, at a few miles’ distance, rose the green and 
rounded summit of Tabor, clothed with terebinth and oak. To the west 
fie would gaze through that transparent air on the purple ridge of Carmel, 
uuong whose forests Elijah had found a home; and on Caifa and Accho, and 
lie dazzling line of white sand which fringes the waves of the Mediterranean, 
lotted here and there with the white sails of the “ ships of Chittim.” South- 
vards, broken only by the graceful outlines of Little Hermon and Gil boa, lay 




ipfPPS' 


; the entire plain of Esdraelon, so memorable in the 

history of Palestine and of the world ; across which 
)’ tbc southward path to that city which had over been the murderess of 
c prophets, and where it may be that even now, in the dim foreshadowing 
prophetic vision, He foresaw the agony in the garden, the meetings and 
mrgings, the cross and the crown of thorns. 

the scene which lay there outspread before the eyes of the youthful Jesus 
ls indeed a central spot in the world which He came to save. 1 1 was in the 
iirt of the Land of Israel, and yet — separated from it only by a narrow 
"Hilary of hills and streams- — Phoenicia, Syria, Arabia, Babylonia, and Egypt 
1 dose at band. The Isles of the Gentiles, and all the glorious regions of 
"ope, wore almost visible over the shining waters of that Western sea. The 
ln< lards of Home were planted on the plain before Him ; the language of 
( poc was spoken in the towns below. And, however peaceful it then might 
ih'een as a pavement of emeralds, rich with its gleams of vivid sunlight, 
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and the purpling shadows which floated over it from the tie latte: 

rain, it had been for centuries a battle-field of nations. . Pharaohs ahd/^t^l(^hies 
Emirs and Arsaeids, Judges and Consuls, bad all contended for the jp$p%y oj 
that smiling tract. It had glittered with the lances of the AmadeKteMf it had 
trembled under the chariot-wheels of Sesostris ; it had echoed the tw ang ing 
bow-strings of Sennacherib ; it had been trodden by the phalanxes of Afiic&lpnia; 
it had clashed with the broad-swords of Rome; it was destined hereafter to ring 
with the battle-cry of the Crusaders, and thunder with the artillery of England 
and of France. In that Plain of Jezreel, Europe and Asia, Judaism and 
Heathenism, Barbarism and Civilisation, the Old and the New Covenant, the 
history of the past and the hopes of the present, seemed all to meet. No scene 
of deeper significance for the destinies of humanity could possibly have arrested 
the youthful Saviour’s gaze. • 




ON THU JORDAN. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BAPTISM OF JOHN. 

u John Ilian which man a sadder or a greater 
Not. till this day has Ihjcii of woman born ; 

John liko some iron peak by the Creator 

Fired with the red glow of the rushing morn." — MY ers. 


HUS then His boyhood, and youth, and early manhood 
had passed away in humble submission and holy 
silence, and Jesus was now thirty years old. That 
deep lesson for .all classes of men in every age, 
which was involved in the long toil and obscurity of 
those thirty years, had been taught more powerfully 
than mere words could teach it, and the hour for 
His ministry and for the great work of His redemp- 
tion had now arrived. He was to ho the Saviour 
not only by example, hut also by revelation, and by death. 

And already there had begun to ring that Voice in 
the Wilderness which was stirring the inmost heart of 
the nation with its cry, “ Repent ye, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand.” 

It was an age of transition, of uncertainty, of doubt. In the growth of 

it 
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general corruption, in the wreck of sacred institutions, in those dense clouds 
which were gathering more and more darkly on the political horizon, it must 
have seemed to many a pious J ew as if the fountains of the great deep were 
again being broken up. Already the sceptre had departed from his race; 
already its high-priesthood was contemptuously tampered with by Idumsean 
tetrarchs or Roman procurators ; already the chief influence over his degraded 
Sanhedrin was in the hands of supple Herodians or wily Sadducees. It seemed 
as if nothing were left for his consolation but an increased fidelity to Mosaic 
institutions, and a deepening intensity of Messianic hopes. At an epoch so 
troubled and so restless — when old things were rapidly passing away, and the 
new continued unrevealed — it might almost seem excusable for a Pharisee to 
watch for every opportunity of revolution ; and still more excusable for an 
Essene to embrace a life of celibacy, and retire from the society of man. There 
was a general expectation of that “ wrath to come,” which was to be the birth- 
throe of the coming kingdom — the darkness deepest before the dawn . 1 The 
world had grown old, and the dotage of its paganism was marked by hideous 
excesses. Atheism in belief was followed, as among nations it has always been, 
by degradation of morals. Iniquity seemed to have run its course to the very 
farthest goal. Philosophy had abrogated its boasted functions except for the 
favoured few. Crime was universal, and there was no known remedy for the 
horror and ruin which it was causing in a thousand hearts. Remorse itself 
seemed to be exhausted, so that men were “ past feeling .” 2 There was a callosity 
of heart, a petrifying of the moral sense, which even those who suffered from it 
felt to be abnormal and portentous . 3 Even the heathen world felt that “ the 
fulness of the time ” had come. 

At such periods the impulse to an ascetic seclusion becomes very strong. 
Solitary communion with God amid the wildest scenes of nature seems preferable 
to the harassing speculations of a dispirited society. Self-dependence, and 
subsistence upon the very scantiest resources which can supply the merest 
necessities of life, are more attractive than the fretting anxieties and corroding 
misery of a crushed and struggling poverty. The wildness and silence of 
indifferent Nature appear at such times to offer a delightful refuge from the 
noise, the meanness, and the malignity of men. Banus, the Pharisee, who 
retired into the wilderness, and lived much as the hermits of the Thebaid lived 

1 Mai. Hi. 1 ; iv. 2. 

3 I have slightly sketched the characteristics of this age in Seekers after God, pp. 36—53. 

3 Eph. iv. 17 — 19. Epict. Diss. i. 53 . 
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in after years, was only one of many who were actuated by these convictions. 
Josephus, who for three years 1 had lived with him in his mountain-caves, 
describes his stern self-mortifications and hardy life, his clothing of woven 
leaves, his food of the chance roots which he could gather from the soil, and his 
daily and nightly plunge in the cold water that his body might be clean and his 
heart pure. 

But asceticism may spring from very different motives. It may result from 
the arrogance of the cynic who wishes to stand apart from all men ; or from the 
disgusted satiety of the epicurean who would fain find a refuge even from 
himself ; or from the selfish terror of the fanatic, intent only on his own salvation. 
Far different and far nobler was the hard simplicity and noble self-denial of the 
Baptist. It is by no idle fancy that the mediaeval painters represent him as 
emaciated by a proleptic asceticism . 3 The tendency to the life of a recluse had 
shown itself in the youthful Nazarite from his earliest years; but in him it 
resulted from the consciousness of a glorious mission — it was from the desire to 
fulfil a destiny inspired by burning hopes. St. John was a dweller in the 
wilderness, only that he might thereby become the prophet of the Highest. 
The light which was within him should be kindled, if need be, into a self- 
consuming flame, not for his own glory, but that it might illuminate the 
pathway of the coming King. 

The nature of St. John the Baptist was full of impetuosity and fire. The long 
struggle which had given him so powerful a mastery over himself — which had 
made him content with self-obliteration before the presence of his Lord — which 
had inspired him with fearlessness in the face of danger, and humility in the midst 
of applause — had left its traces in the stern character, and aspect, and teaching 
of the man. If he had won peace in the long prayer and penitence of his life 
in the wilderness, it was not the spontaneous peace of a placid and holy soul. 
The victory he had won was still encumbered with traces of the battle; the 
calm he had attained still echoed with the distant mutter of the storm. Hi® 
very teaching reflected the imagery of the wilderness — the rock, the serpent, the 
barren tree. “ In his manifestation and agency,” it has been said, “ he was like 
a burning torch ; his public life was quite an earthquake — the whole man was a 
sermon; he might well call himself a voice — the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord .” 3 

1 Joseph . Vit. 2. 

3 As, for instance, in a fine picture by Sandro Botticelli in the Borghese Palace at Borne. Compare the 
early life of St. Benedict of Nursia. 

3 Lange, ii., p. 11, E. Tr. 
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While he was musing the fire burned, and at the last he spake with his 
tongue. Almost from boyhood he had been a voluntary eremite. In solitude 
lie had learnt things unspeakable ; there the unseen world had become to him a 
reality; there his spirit had caught “ a touch of phantasy and flame.” Communing 
with his own great lonely heart — communing with the high thoughts of that 
long line of prophets, his predecessors to a rebellious people — communing with 
the utterances that came to him from the voices of the mountain and the sea — 
lie had learnt a deeper lore than he could have ever learnt at Hillel’s or 
Shammai’s feet. In the tropic noonday of that deep Jordan valley, where the 
air seems to be full of a subtle and quivering flame — in listening to the howl of 
the wild beasts in the long night, under the lustre of stars “ that seemed to 
hang like balls of fire in a purple sky” — in wandering by the sluggish cobalt- 
coloured waters of that dead and accursed lake, until before his eyes, dazzled by 
the saline efflorescence of the shore strewn with its wrecks of death, the ghosts 
of the guilty seemed to start out of the sulphurous ashes under which the}' were 
submerged — he had learnt a language, he had received a revelation, not vouch- 
safed to ordinary men — attained, not in the schools of the Rabbis, but in the 
school of solitude, in the school of God. 

Such teachers are suited for such times. There was enough and to spare 
of those respectable, conventional teachers, who spake smooth things and 
prophesied deceits. The ordinary Scribe or Pharisee, sleek with good living 
and supercilious with general respect, might get up in the synagogue, with 
his broad phylacteries and luxurious robes, and might, perhaps, minister to 
some sleepy edification with his rnidrmh of hair-splitting puerilities and thread- 
bare precedents; but the very aspect of John the Baptist would have shown 
that there was another style of teacher here. Even before the first vibrating 
tone of a voice that rang with scorn and indignation, the bronzed countenance, 
the unshorn locks, the close-pressed lips, the leathern girdle, the mantle of 
camel’s hair , 1 would at once betoken that here at last was a man who was a 
man indeed in all his natural grandeur and dauntless force, and who, like the 
rough Bedawy prophet who was his antitype, would stand unquailing before 
purple Ahabs and adulterous Jezebels. And then liis life was known. It was 
known that his drink was water of the river, and that he lived on locusts 2 and 

' Cf. 2 Kings i. 8 ; Zecli. xiii. 4 ; Heb. xi. 37. 

, ^ev. xi. 22; Plin. ii. 29. Tho fancy that it means the pods of t lie so-called locust-tree (carol)) is a 
^jbtako. Locusts are sold as articles of food in regular shops for the purpose at Medina ; they are plunged 
? 0 ^ boiling water, dried in the sun, and eaten with butter, but only by tho poorest beggars. Most 

odawin speak of eating them with disgust and loathing (Thomson, Land and Boole , U. xxviii.). 
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wild honey . 1 Men felt in him that power of mastery which is always granted 
to perfect self-denial. He who is superior to the common ambitions of man, is 
superior also to their common timidities. If he have little to hope from the 
favour of his fellows, he has little to fear from their dislike ; with nothing to 
gain from the administration of servile flattery, he has nothing to lose by the 
expression of just rebuke. lie sits as it were above his brethren, on a sunlit 
eminence of peace and purity, unblinded by the petty mists that dim their 
vision, untroubled by the petty influences that disturb their life. 

No wonder that such a man at once made himself felt as a power in the 
midst of his people. It became widely rumoured that, in the wilderness of 
Judtea, lived one whose burning words it was worth while to hear; one who 
recalled Isaiah by his expressions , 2 Elijah by his life. A Tiberius was polluting 
by his infamies the throne of the Empire; a Pontius Pilate with his insolences, 
cruelties, extortions, massacres, was maddening a fanatic people ; Herod Antipas 
was exhibiting to facile learners the example of calculated apostacy and reckless 
lust; Caiaphas and Annas were dividing the functions of a priesthood which 
they disgraced. Yet the talk of the new Prophet was not of political circum- 
stances such as these; the lessons lie had to teach were deeper and more 
universal in their moral and social significance. Whatever might be the class 
who flocked to his stem solitude, his teaching was intensely practical, painfully 
heart-searching, fearlessly downright. And so Pharisee and Sadducee, scribe 
and soldier, priest and publican, all thronged to listen to his words . 3 The place 
where he preached was that wild range of uncultivated and untenanted wilder- 
ness, which stretches southward from Jericho and the fords of Jordan to the 
shores of the Head Sea. The cliffs that overhung the narrow defile which led 
from Jerusalem to Jericho were the haunt of dangerous robbers ; the wild beasts 
and the crocodiles were not yet extinct in the reed-beds that marked the 
swellings of Jordan ; yet from every quarter of the country — from priestly 
Hebron, from holy Jerusalem, from smiling Galilee — they' came streaming 
forth , 4 to catch the accents of this strange voice. And the words of that voice 

1 1 Sam. xiv'. 25 ; Ps, lxxxi. 1 t>. 

2 Compare Isa. lix. 5 with Mat t. iii. 7 ; Isa. iv. 4 and xliv. 3 with Matt. iii. 11 ; Isa. xl. 3 witli Luke iii h 
Isa. Iii. 10 with Luke iii. 6, &c. 

3 But the Pharisees “were not baptised of him” (Luke vii. 30). St. John expresses the frankest 
and most contemptuous amazement at their presence (Matt. iii. 7). And their brief willingness to Ksto® 
was soon followed by the violent and summary judgment, “He hath a devil ” (Matt. xi. 18). This 
was not the only age in which such a remark has served as an angry and self-deceiving synonym * or 
“ we cannot and will not accept his words.” 

4 Matt. iii. 5, i^iropivtro. 
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were like a hammer to dash in pieces the flintiest heart, like a flame to pierce 
into the most hidden thoughts. Without a shadow of euphemism, without an 
accent of subservience, without a tremor of hesitation, he rebuked the tax- 
gatherers for their extortionateness ; the soldiers for their violence, unfairness, 
and discontent ; 1 the wealthy Sadducecs, and stately Pharisees, for a formalism 
and falsity which made them vipers of a viperous brood . 2 The whole people he 
warned that their cherished privileges were worse than valueless if, without 
repentance, they regarded them as a protection against the wrath to come. 
They prided themselves upon their high descent ; but God, as He had created 
Adam out of the earth, so even out of those flints upon the strand of Jordan 
was able to raise up children unto Abraham. They listened with accusing 
consciences and stricken hearts ; and since lie had chosen baptism as his symbol 
of their penitence and purification, “ they were baptised of him in Jordan, 
confessing their sins.” Even those who did not submit to his baptism were yet 
“ willing for a season to rejoice in his light.” 

But lie had another and stranger message — a message sterner, yet more 
hopeful — to deliver. For himself he would claim no authority save as the 
forerunner of another ; for his own baptism no value, save as an initiation into 
the kingdom that was at hand . 3 When the deputation from the Sanhedrin asked 
him who he was — when all the people were musing in their hearts whether lie 
were the Christ or no — he never for a moment hesitated to say that he was not 
the Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet . 4 He was “a voice in the wilderness,” 
and nothing more ; but after him — and this was the announcement that stirred 
most powerfully the hearts of men — after him was coming One who was pre- 
ferred before him, for Tie was before him 5 6 — One whose shoe’s latchet he wai 
unworthy to unloose 0 — One who should baptise, not with water, but with the 
Holy Ghost, and with lire 7 — One whose fan was in His hand, and who should 
throughly purge Ilis floor — who should gather His wheat into the gamer, bui 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire. The hour for the sudden coming oi 


1 arpar€v6/x€vot (Luke iii. 11) means “soldiers on the march;” what tlio occasion was we do not know. 

2 “Offspring of vipers,” “Sorpcntes o serpcntibus ” (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., in Matt* iii. 7). Cf. 
lviii. 4 ; Isa. xiv. 29. 

3 It was, as Olshanscn says, u a baptism of repentance not “ a lavor of regeneration ” (Titus iii. 5). 

4 i.e., ono of tho great prophets like Jeremiah (cf. 2 Mace. ii. 7), whoso return was expected as a prt* 
cursor of the Messiah, and who was especially alluded to in Deut. xviii. 15, 18; Acts iii. 22 ; vii. 37. , t 

5 Tho npMs fiov of John i. 30 means something more than merely -poaQiv pov, viz., “ long before me. 

6 Or, “ to carry his shoes ” (Matt. iii. 11). Both were servile functions. 

7 The most immediate and obvious interpretation of these words is to bo found in Acts ii. w 
there may also bo a reference to fiery trials (Luke xii. 49 ; 1 Pet. i. 7) and fiery judgments (1 Oor. iii* W' 
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their long-promised, long-expected Messiah was at hand. His awful presence 
was near them, was among them, but they knew Him not. 

Ilius repentance and the kingdom of heaven were the two cardinal points of 
his preaching, and though he did not claim the credentials of a single miracle , 1 
yet while he threatened detection to the hypocrite and destruction to the 
hardened, he promised also pardon to the penitent and admission into the 
kingdom of heaven to the pure and clean. “ rni - 
two great utterances,” it has been said, “wli 
he brings from the desert contain the two capital *S£ 

revelations to which all the preparation of the 





Gospel has been tending. Law and prophecy ; denunciation of sin and promise 

°f pardon; the flame which consumes and the light which consoles— is not this 
the whole of the covenant?” 

To this preaching, to this baptism, in the thirtieth year of his age ,' 2 came 

? bo notcd as a ! nost powerful argument, of tho Gospel truthfulness. If, as the schools ot 
wrlnM r 4? 10na ^ 8 ar £ 110 ’ tho miracles he mere myths, why was no miraclo attributed to St. John ? Not 
the p 11 ^ T c ^°^ en ^ SCT1K0 greatness. Why then ? because “John did no miracle, *’ and because 
•2 l I^ n £ e * 18 t’ s speak tho words of soberness and truth. 

IT arg ” tS * n ^ avour our Lord’s having l>con fifty years of age, although adopted by Irenseus 
frrfereii ***** ^ apparently from tradition, partly on fanciful grounds, and partly by mistaken 

tin > T° m are "wholly insufficient to outweigh the distinct statement by St. Luke, and 

116 manif °ld probabilities of the case. 
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Jesus from Galilee. John was His kinsman by birth , 1 but the circumstances of 
their life had entirely separated them. John, as a child in the house of the 
blameless priest his father, had lived at Juttah, in the far south of the tribe of 
Judah, and not far from Hebron ; 3 Jesus had lived in the deep seclusion of the 
carpenter's shop in the valley of Galilee. "When He first came to the banks of 
the Jordan, the great forerunner, according to his own emphatic and twice 
repeated testimony, “ knew Him not.” And yet, though Jesus was not yet 
revealed as the Messiah to His great herald-prophet, there was something in 
His look, something in the sinless beauty of Tlis ways, something in the solemn 
majesty of His aspect, which at once overawed and captivated the soul of John. 
To others he was the uncompromising prophet; kings he could confront with 
rebuke ; Pharisees he could unmask with indignation ; but before this Presence 
all his lofty bearing falls. As when some unknown dread checks the flight of 
the eagle, and makes him settle with hushed scream and drooping plumage on 
the ground, so before “ the royalty of inward happiness,” before the purity of 
sinless life, the wild prophet of the desert becomes like a submissive and timid 
child . 3 The battle-brunt which legionaries could not daunt — the lofty manhood 
before which hierarchs trembled and princes grew pale — resigns itself, submits, 
adores before a moral force which is weak in every external attribute, and armed 
only in an invisible mail. John bowed to the simple stainless manhood before 
he had been inspired to recognise the Divine commission. He earnestly tried to 
forbid the purpose of Jesus . 4 He who had received the confessions of all others, 
now reverently and humbly makes his own. “ I have need to be baptised of 
Thee, and comest Thou to me?” 

The answer contains the second recorded utterance of Jesus, and the first 
word of His public ministry — “ Sutler it to be so now: for thus it becoracth 
us to fulfil all righteousness.” 

“ I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean” 5 — such seems 
to have been the burden of John’s message to the sinners who had become 
sincerely penitent. 

1 Thu relationship between Mary and Elisabeth does not prove that Mary was of the tribe of Levi, since 
intermarriage between the tribes was freely permitted (2 Chron. xxii. 11). 

2 On Juttah, see Luke i. 39, where the reading ’loura (first suggested by Roland, Pal. p. 870), though 
unconfirmed by any existing MS., is not impossible (Josh. xv. 55); it was a 'priestly city (id. xxi. 16). 

3 Stier beautifully says, “ He has baptised many ; has seen, and in some sense seen through wen 
of all kinds; but no one like this had as yet. eomo before him. They have all bowed down before him; 
but before this Man bows down, in the irrepressible emotion of his own most profound contrition, tw* 
sinful man in tho greatest prophet.” (Redcn Jesu, i. 28.) 

4 Matt. iii. 14, di€K<t>\v(v, 

6 Ezek. sxxvi. 25. 
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But, if so, why did our Lord receive baptism at His servant’s hands ? His 
own words tell us ; it was to fulfil every requirement to which God’s will might 
seem to point (Ps. xl. 7, 8). He did not accept it as subsequent to a confession, 
for He was sinless; and in this respect, even before he recognised Him as 
the Christ, the Baptist clearly implied that the rite would be in His case 
exceptional. But He received it as ratifying the mission of His great forerunner 
— the last and greatest child of the Old Dispensation, the earliest herald of the 
New; and He also received it as the beautiful symbol of moral purification, and 
the humble inauguration of a ministry which came not to destroy the Law, but 
to fulfil. His own words obviate all possibility of misconception. He does not 
say, “ I must,” but, “ Thus it becometh us.” lie docs not say, “ I have need 
to be baptised;” nor does He say, “Thou hast no need to be baptised of me,” 
but lie says, “ Suffer it to be so now.” This is, indeed, but the baptism of 
repentance ; yet it may serve to prefigure the “ laver of regeneration.” 1 

So Jesus descended into the waters of Jordan, and there the awful sign was 
given that this was indeed “ He that should come.” From the cloven heaven 
streamed the Spirit of God in a dovelike radiance that seemed to hover over His 
head in lambent flame, 2 and the Bath KoV, 3 which to the dull unpurged ear was 
but an inarticulate thunder, spake in the voice of God to the ears of John — 
“ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

1 Tit. iii. 5. ir a<rav Zucaiocrvvyv (Matt. iii. 15) has boon sometimes taken to moan “ every observance ” 
(of. vi. 1). Others, as Schcnkel, have supposed that lie submitted to t>aptisin as it wore vicariously — i.e. y 
as the representative of a guilty people. Others, again (as Lange), say that the act was solitary in it s 
character — that “social righteousness drew Him down into the stream;” i.e., that according to the Old 
Test ament legislation, His baptism was required because He was, as it wore, ceremonially unclean, as 
representing an unclean people. 

2 We need not necessarily supposo an actual dove, as is clear from John i. 32; the expression in 
the three Gospels is 'Kcpurrtpav, though St. Luke adds (ruparitcQ i. Compare Targuin, Cant. ii. 12, 

Vox turturis vox spirit-us sancti ; 99 and 2 Esdras v. 26; 1 Matte, i. 2; and Milton’s “with mighty wings 
outspread, Dovelike , sat’st brooding on the vast abyss” (Par. Lost , i. 20). In tlio tract Chagigah, wo 
find “Tho Spirit of God moved on tho face of the waters like a dove ” (Gen. i. 2). 

3 On the Bath Kdl, see Gfrorer, Jahrh . <1. Heils y i. 253, soqq. ; Otho, Lex. Rahh. s. v. Tho term was 
sometimes applied to voices from heaven, sometimes to sounds repeated by natural echo, sometimes to 
chanco words overruled to providential significance (Etheridge, Hebr. I/iterat^ p. 39). The Apocryphal 
Gospels add that a fire was kindled in Jordan (J. Mart. c. Tryph. 88 ; Hofmann, p. 299). 






QUAKANTANIA. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE TEMPTATION. 

“ Idoo tentatus cst Christus, no vincatur a Toniatore Cliristianus.” — Aug. in Ps. lx. 

IS human spirit filled with overpowering emotions, 
Jesus sought for retirement, to be alone with God, 
and once more to think over His mighty work. From 
the waters of the Jordan He was led — according to 
the more intense and picturesque expression of St. 
Mark, He was “driven” — by the Spirit into the 
wilderness . 1 

A tradition, said to be no older than the time 
of the Crusades, lixes the scene of the temptation at 
a mountain to the south of Jericho, which from this 
circumstance has received the name of Quarantine. 
Naked and arid like a mountain of malediction, |Sin o 
precipitously from a scorched and desert plain, and lc okm? 

1 Cf. Rom. viii. 14 ; Ezek. iii. 14 ; Mark i. 12. St. John, perhaps, among other reasons wnh’li 
unknown to us, from his general desire to narrate nothing of which ho had not been an eye-witness, o 
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over the sluggish, bituminous waters of the Sodomitic sea — thus offering a 
sharp contrast to the smiling softness of the Mountain of Beatitudes and the 
limpid crystal of the Lake of Gennesareth — imagination has seen in it a fit 
place to be the haunt of evil influences 1 — a place where, in the language of the 
prophets, the owls dwell and the satyrs dance. 

And here Jesus, according to that graphic and pathetic touch of the second 
Evangelist, “was with the wild beasts.” They did not harm Him. “Thou 
shalt tread upon the lion and the adder : the young lion and the dragon shalt 
thou trample under feet.” So had the voice of olden promise spoken ; 2 and in 
Christ, as in so many of His children, the promise was fulfilled. Those tvkose 
timid faith shrinks from all semblance of the miraculous, need find nothing to 
alarm them here. It is not a natural thing that the wild creatures should attack 
with ferocity, or fly in terror from, their master man. A poet has sung of a 
tropical isle that — 

“Nor «a vo for pity was it hard to take 
The helpless life, so wild that it was tame.” 3 

The terror or the fury of animals, though continued by hereditary instinct, was 
begun by cruel and wanton aggression ; and historical instances are not wanting 
in which both have been overcome by the sweetness, the majesty, the gentleness 
of man. There seems to be no adequate reason for rejecting the unanimous 
belief of the early centuries that the wild beasts of the Thebaid moved freely 
and harmlessly among the saintly eremites, and that even the wildest living 
creatures were tame and gentle to St. Francis of Assisi. Who has not known 
people whose presence does not scare the birds, and who can approach, without 
danger, the most savage dog? We may well believe that the mere human spell 
of a living and sinless personality would go far to keep the Saviour from danger. 
In the catacombs, and on other ancient monuments of early Christians, He is 


11,0 narrative of the temptation, which clearly followed immediately after the baptism. Unless a charge 
°f dishonesty bo deliberately maintained, and an adequate reason for such dishonesty assigned, it is 
dearly unfair to say that a fact is wilfully a impressed simply because it is not narrated. It seems 
probable that on the last day of tho temptation came the deputation to John from tho priests and 
bevites, and on the following day Christ returned from the desert, and was saluted by the Baptist as 
tho Lamb of God. 

1 Bab. Erubhin, f. 19, 1 a ; Isa. xiii. 21, 22 ; xxxiv. 14. Tho Rabbis said that there woro tlireo 
®ouths of Gehenna — in the Desert (Numb. xvi. 33), in tho sea (Jonah ii. 3), and at Jerusalem (Isa. xxxi. 9). 
_ zaz# ) (bev. xvi. 10, Heb.) was a demon of “dry places” (of. Matt. xii. 43). Milton’s description (lar. 
e 9' hi. 242), probably derived from some authentic source, “ would almost seem to have been penned 
the spot.” (Pcgter, Palestine, i. 185.) 

s m Xc *‘ beasts of tho field shall he at peace with thee ” (J ob v. 23). 

Tennyson, J Enoch Arden. 
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sometimes represented as Orpheus charming the animals with his song. Ali 
that was true and beautiful in the old legends found its fulfilment in Him, and 
was but a symbol of His life and work. 

And lie was in the wilderness forty days. The number occurs again and 
again in Scripture, and always in connection with the facts of temptation or 
retribution. It is clearly a sacred and representative number, and independently 
of other associations, it was for forty days that Moses had stayed on Sinai, and 
Elijah in the wilderness. In moments of intense excitement and overwhelming 
thought the ordinary needs of the body seem to be modified, or even for a 
time supei'seded ; and unless wc ai’c to understand St. Luke’s words, “ He did 
eat nothing,” as being absolutely literal, we might suppose that Jesus found all 
that was nccessaiy for Ilis bare sustenance in such scant fruits as the desert 
might afford ; 1 but however that maybe — and it is a question of little importance 
— at the end of the time lie hungered. And this was the tempter’s moment. 
The whole period had been one of moral and spiritual tension . 2 During such 
high hours of excitement men will sustain, without succumbing, an almost 
incredible amount of labour, and soldiers will fight through a long day’s battle 
unconscious or oblivious of their wounds. But when the enthusiasm is spent, 
when the exaltation dies away, when the fire burns low, when Nature, weary 
and overstrained, reasserts her rights — in a word, when a mighty reaction has 
begun, which leaves the man suffering, spiritless, exhausted — then is the time of 
extreme danger, and that has been, in many a fatal instance, the moment in 
which a man has fallen a victim to insidious allurement or bold assault. It 
was at such a moment that the great battle of our Lord against the powers of 
evil was fought and won. 

The struggle was, as is evident, no mere allegoric semblance. Into the exact 
external nature of the temptation it seems at once superfluous and irreverent to 
enter — superfluous, because it is a question in which any absolute decision is for 
us impossible ; irreverent, because the Evangelists could only have heard it from 
the lips of Jesus, or of those to whom He communicated it, and our Lord could 
only have narrated it in the form which conveys at once the truest impression 
and the most instructive lessons. Almost every different expositor has bad 
a different view as to the agency employed, and the objective or subjective 


Tlio Jewish hermit Banns lived for years on the spontaneous growth of this very desert (Joe. V& 
The vrimtiaas of St. Matthew does not necessarily imply an absolute fast. 

* Luke iv. 2, “ Being forty days tempted of the devil.” 
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reality of the entire event . 1 From Origen down to Schleiermacher, some have 
regarded it as a vision or allegory — the symbolic description of a purely in- 
ward struggle ; and even so literal and orthodox a commentator as Calvin has 
embraced this view. On this point, which is a matter of mere exegesis, each 
must hold the view which seems to him most in accordance with the truth ; but 
the one essential point is that the struggle was powerful, personal, intensely real 
— that Christ, for our sakes, met and conquered the tempter’s utmost strength. 

The question as to whether Christ was or was not capable of sin — to express 
it in the language of that scholastic and theological region in which it originated, 
the question as to the peccability or impeccability of His human nature — is one 
which would never occur to a simple and reverent mind. We believe and 
know that our blessed Lord was sinless — the Lamb of God, without blemish, 
and without spot. What can be the possible edification or advantage in the 
discussion as to whether this sinlessness sprang from a posse von peccarc or a 
non posse peccare ? Some, in a zeal at once intemperate and ignorant, have 
claimed for Him not only an actual sinlessness, but a nature to which sin 
was divinely and miraculously impossible. What then ? If His great conflict 
were a mere deceptive phantasmagoria, how can the narrative of it profit us? 
If we have to fight the battle clad in that armour of human free-will which 
lias been hacked and riven about the bosom of our fathers by so many a cruel 
blow, what comfort is it to us if our great Captain fought not oidy victoriously, 
but without real danger ; not only uninjured, but without even a possibility of 
wound ? Where is the warrior’s courage, if he knows that for him there is but 
tbe semblance of a battle against the simulacrum of a foe? Are we not thus, 
under an appearance of devotion, robbed of One who, “ though lie were a son, 
yet learned obedience by the things which He suffered ?” 2 Are we not thus, 
under the guise of orthodoxy, mocked in our belief that we have a High Priest 
who can be touched with a feeling of our infirmities, “ being templed in alt, 
ponds like as we are, yet without sin ?” 3 They who would Huts honour ITiin 
rob us of our living Christ, who was very man no less than very God, and 
substitute for Him a perilous Apollinarian phantom enshrined “ in the cold 

1 Very few writers in the present day will regard the story of tho temptation as a narrative of 
" jeetive facts. Even Lango gives tho story a natural turn, ami supposes that the tempter may have acted 
intervention of human agency. Not only Haso ami Weisso, hut. even Olsliausen, IS ranch . , 
y . * nami » an( l many orthodox commentators, make the narrative entirely symbolical, and treat it as a 
P r ° ound and eternally significant parablo. 

Heh. v. 8. 

3 Hob. \ Yt 15^ 
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empyrean of theology,” and alike incapable of kindling devotion, or of in 
spiring love. 

Whether, then, it comes under the form of , 

a pseudo-orthodoxy, false and pharisaical, and p >y - r./ 

eager only to detect or condemn the sup- 
posed heresy of others ; or whether it 
comes from the excess of a dis- /d,' 

honouring reverence which lias do- J'/jr . . ■ \ *0$'^ * 

generated into the spirit of fear |f ^ 

and bondage — let us beware .4^. 

of contradicting the express As.,;. 

■€M 
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teaching of the Scriptures, and, as regards this narrative, the ex P reS ' 
teaching of Christ Himself, by a supposition that He was not liable 1° rei ^ 
temptation. Nay, He was liable to temptation all the sorer, because 1 


SUGGESTIONS FBOM WITHOUT. n 

came like agony to a nature infinitely strong yet infinitely pure. In pro- 
portion as any one has striven all his life to be, like his great Ensample, holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, in that proportion will he realise the 
irftensity of the struggle, the anguish of the antipathy which pervade a noble 
nature when, either by suggestions from within or from without, it has been 
dragged into even apparent proximity to the possibilities of evil. There are 
few passages in the Pilgrim's Progress more powerful, or more suggestive of 
profound acquaintance with the mysteries of the human heart, than that in 
which Christian in the Valley of the Shadow of Death finds his mind filled 
with revolting images and blaspheming words, which have indeed been but 
whispered into his ear, beyond his own powers of rejection, by an evil spirit, 
but which, in his dire bewilderment, he cannot distinguish or disentangle from 
thoughts which are his own, and to which his will consents . 1 * * * * * In Christ, indeed, 
we suppose that such special complications would be wholly impossible, not 
because of any transcendental endowments connected with “ immanent divinity ” 
or the “ communication of idioms,” but because He had lived without yielding 
to wickedness, whereas in men these illusions arise in general from their own 
past sins. They are, in fact, nothing else but the Hitting spectres of iniquities 
forgotten or unforgotten — the mists that reck upward from the stagnant places 
in thjideepest caverns of hearts not yet wholly cleansed. No, in Christ there 
eoukPhot he this terrible inability to discern that which comes from within 
ns arid' that which is forced upon us from without — between that which the 
weak will has entertained, or to which, in that ever-shifting border-land which 
separates thought from action, it has half assented, and that with which it does 
indeed find itself in immediate contact, but which, nevertheless, it repudiates 

1 There is something of the same conception in Milton’s description of the attempts in fide by the 
Evil Spirit to assoil the thoughts of Evo while yet sho was innocent : — 


“Him there they found 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Evo, 

Assaying by his devilish art to reach 

The organs of her fancy, and with thorn forgo 

Illusions as ho list, phantasms and dreams, ... 

At least distomperod, discontented thoughts, 

Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate dosirea.” (Par. Lost , iv. 800.) 


le passage in the Pilgrim's Progress is, “Christian made believe that he spake blasphemies, when it 
* 8 » atan that suggested them into his mind.” It is as follows: — “One thing I would not let slip. 


i . " OB vwvvv * uiuu iun mxuu, it in no iwuuun . **" v * 

®° notice that now poor Christian was so confounded that ho did not know his own voice, and thus 

^rcoivcd it. Just when he was come over against tlie mouth of tho burning pit, one of the wicked 

asplf 0 * kh», and stepped up softly to him, and whisperingly suggested many grievous 

wkwh he verily thought had proceeded from his own mind . hul 

either to stop his ears, or to know from whence those blasphemies came." 


but he had not tho 
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with every muscle and fibre of its moral being. It must be a weak or a 
perverted intellect which imagines that “ man becomes acquainted with tempta- 
tion only in proportion as he is defiled by it,” or that is unable to discriminate 
between the severity of a powerful temptation and the stain of a guilty thought. 
It may sound like a truism, but it is a truism much needed alike for our 
warning and our comfort, when the poet who, better than any other, has. 
traversed every winding in the labyrinth of the human heart, has told us with 
such solemnity, 

“*Tis ono thing to be tempted, Escalus, 

Another tiling to fall." 1 


Jesus, then, was tempted. The “Captain of our salvation” was “made 
perfect through sufferings.” 2 “ In that lie Himself hath suffered being tempted , 

He is able to succour them that are tempted.” 3 * The wilderness of Jericho and 
the Harden of Gethsemane — these witnessed His two most grievous struggles, 
and in these He triumphed wholly over the worst and most awful assaults of 
the enemy of souls ; hut during no part of the days of His flesh was He free 
from temptation, since otherwise His life had been no true human life at all, 
nor would He in the same measure have left us an en sample that we should 
follow His steps. “Many other were the occasions,” says S|. BonaventmV 
“ on which he endured temptations.” “ They,” says St. Bernard, “ who reckon 
only three temptations of our Lord, show their ignorance of Scripture.” 5 He 
refers to John vii. 1, and Heb. iv. 15; he might have referred still more 
appositely to the express statement of St. Luke, that when the temptation in 
the wilderness was over, the foiled tempter left Him indeed, but left Him only 
“for a season,” G or, as the words may perhaps be rendered, “ till a new oppor- 
tunity occurred.” Yet we may well believe that when He £ 0 se victorious out 
of the dark wiles in the wilderness, all subsequent temptations, until the last, 
float «(1 as lightly over His sinless soul as the cloud-wreath of a sumper day ■■■ 
floats over the blue heaven which it cannot stain. jff : 

1. The exhaustion of a long fast would have acted more powerfully on the « 


1 Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, ii. 1. Similarly St. Augustine says, “It is tWk'dWi! s p&d 

suggest, it is ours not- to consent;** and St. Gregory. “Sin is first by suggestion, then bvdeligM> an( 
lastly by consent.” Luther, says Ullmami. “well distinguishes between sentire tentationevn and covtyfiw't 
tentatloni . Unless the tempting impression be foil, there is no real temptation ; but unleearit be acqwWf 

in or yielded to , there is no fin ” (Hinlessness of Jesus, p. 129). “Where then is the point in 
at which sin begins, or at which it becomes itself sin H it is there where the evil which is pr 
betfins to make a determining impression upon the heart ** (id.). 

- lleb. ii. 10. 3 Heb. ii. 18. * Bonav. Be Vil CteUUiXr*- 

5 Bern. (Serin, xiv. in Ps. "Qui habitat ”). 6 Luke iv. 13* 
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frame of Jesus from the circumstance that with Him it was not usual. It was 
with a gracious purpose that He lived, not as a secluded ascetic in hard and 
(^elf-inflicted pangs, but as a man with men. Nor does He ever enjoin fasting as 
a positive obligation, although in two passages He more than sanctions it as 
a valuable aid (Matt. vi. 10 — 18; ix. 15). 1 But, in general, we know from 
His own words that He came “ eating and drinking ; ” practising, not abstinence, 
hut temperance in all things, joining in the harmless feasts and innocent 
assemblages of friends, so that His enemies dared to say of Him, “Behold a 
gluttonous man and a winebibber,” as .of John they said, “He hath a devil.” 
After His fast, therefore, of forty days, however supported by solemn con- 
templation and supernatural aid, His hunger would be the more severe. And 
then it was that the tempter came; in what form — whether as a spirit of 
darkness or as an angel of light, whether under the disguise of a human aspect 
or an immaterial suggestion, we do not know and cannot pretend to say — 
content to follow simply the Gospel narrative, and to adopt its expressions, 
not with dry dogmatic assertion as to the impossibility of such expressions 
being in a greater or less degree allegorical, but with a view only to learn 
those deep moral lessons which alone concern us, and which alone are capable of 
an i n di sputable*i n terpretation . 

“If Thou be the Son of 
Uod,;. command • that these 
stones be made loaves.” So 
spake the tempter first. 

Jesus was hungry, and “these 
stones ” were perhaps those 
siliceous accretTons, some- 
times known under the name 
of lapidcs judaici, which as- 
sume the exact shape of little 
loaves of bread, 2 and which 
were represented in legend 

as the petrified fruits of the Gities of the Plain. The pangs ol hunger uoik 
all the more powerfully when they are stimulated by the added tortures of a 

Malt. xvii. 21, from which it might seem that Jesus Himself fasted, is omitted 1 >j TimI.' ndotf 
authority of a, B, the Cureton Syriac, the Sahidic version, &c. . , /f 7 ... 

5 So Matt. iv. 3, «pr®< ; Luke iv. 3, “ that tlii* stone become a loaf.” Cf. Stanley s Smut a»< » <i» - 

V* 154 (Elijah* $ melons ). 



LOAF-S1IAPK1) FOKSII.. 


fSipturiumJ 
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quiok imagination; and if the conjecture be correct, then the very shape and 
aspect and traditional origin of these stones would give to the temptation 
an added force.* 

There can be no stronger proof of the authenticity and divine origin of 
this narrative than the profound subtlety and typical universality of each 
temptation. Not only are they wholly unlike the far cruder and simpler 
stories of the temptation, in all ages, of those who have been eminent saints, 
but there is in them a delicacy of insight, an originality of conception, that far 
transcend the range of the most powerful invention. 

It was a temptation to the senses — an appeal to the appetites — an impulse 
given to that lower nature which man shares with all the animal creation. But 
so far from coming in any coarse or undisguisedly sensuohs form, it came 
shrouded in a thousand subtle veils. Israel, too, had been humbled, and 
suffered to hunger in the wilderness, and there, in his extreme need, God had 
fed him with manna, which was as angels’ food and bread from heaven. Why 
did not the Son of God thus provide Himself with a table in the wilderness? 
He could do so if He liked, and why should lie hesitate? If an angel had 
revealed to the fainting Ilagar the fountain of Beer-lahai-roi — if an angel 
had touched the famishing Elijah, and shown him food — why should He await 
even the ministry of angels to whom such ministry was needless, but whom, if 
He willed it, angels would have been so glad to serve ? 

How deep is the wisdom of the reply ! Referring to the very lesson which 
the giving of the manna had been designed to teach, and quoting one of the 
noblest utterances of Old Testament inspiration, our Lord answered, “It standeth 
written , 1 Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceeded) 


1 Matt. iv. 4, ytypcurrai — the perfect indicates au abiding, eternal lesson. 

# Some few years since the Rev. George Musgrave was presented with an exceedingly raro and curious assort- 
ment of the fossils known among geologists bv the name of “ Septa ri a,” which had been brought to the surface of 
tho soil by the excavators employed at that time in tunnelling for a railway near his estate in Bedfordshire 
Some of these specimens bore so exact resemblance to loaves of bread and to baked fruit-pies ftS to deceive the r y e 
of tho nicest observer, and soon after they came into Mr. Musgrave’s possession ho submitted them to the 
inspection of Tennant in the Strand, who recognised them as perfect samples of their kind, and intimated hi* 
belief that, like some others he had met. with in former y» ars, these might contain a fossilised tortoise or crayfish 
around which, many thousand years previous, these conglomerate masses of argillaceous loam and lime had fomitjd 
and by the action of water assumed their actual shapes. The pie-shaped ono was cleft in two, and was foufc 
completely filled with a hard grey mass resembling petrified mud, which, being examined through a miet'oseajtf 
exhibited millions of infinitesimally small sea-shells. The illustration on the previous page represents the 
pieces into which tho pie-shaped Septa rium was divided. The loaf specimen is still perfect (and. may 
some ante or /w^-diluvial animal) in the Rev. Mr. Musgrave’s possession, and is invariably mistaken for a 
pound loaf of “ fancy broad.” The author saw and handled it at Mr. Musgrave’ s house. b 
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out of the mouth of God.” 1 And what a lesson lies herein for us — a lesson 
enforced by how great an example — that we are not to he guided by the 
wants of our lower nature ; that we may not misuse that lower nature for 
the purposes of our own sustenance and enjoyment ; that we arc not our own, 
and may not do what we will with that which wo imagine to be our own ; 
that even those things which may seem lawful, are- yet not all expedient; that 
man has higher principles of life than material sustenance, as he has a higher 
existence than his material frame. 2 He who thinks that we live by bread 
alone, will make the securing of bread the chief object of his life — -will determine 
to have it at whatever cost — will be at once miserable and rebellious if even 
for a time he be stinted or deprived of it, and, because he seeks no diviner food, 
will inevitably starve with hunger in the midst of it. Hut he who knows 
that man doth not live by bread alone, will not thus, for the sake of living, 
lose all that makes life dear — will, when he has done his duty, trust God to 
preserve with all things needful the body He has made — will seek with more 
earnest endeavour the bread from heaven, and that living water whereof he 
who driuketh shall thirst no more. 

And thus TIis first temptation was ' analogous in form to the last taunt 
addressed to Htm on the cross— 1 Tf Thou be the Son of God, come down 
from the cross.” 11 ]/ : ” — since faith and trust are the mainstay of all human 
holiness, the tempter is ever strongest in the suggestion of such doubts ; 
strong, too, in his appeal to the free-will and the self-will of man. “You 
m ni/, you can — why not do it ? ” On the cross our Saviour answers not ; here 
He answers only to express a great eternal principle. He does not say, “ I 
am the Son of God ; ” in the profundity of His humiliation, in the extreme 
of His self-sacrifice, He made not His equality with God a thing to be grasped 
at, 3 “but made Himself of no reputation.” He foils the tempter, not as very 
God, but as very man. 

2. The order of the temptations is given differently by St. Matthew and St. 
■bake, St. Matthew placing second the scene on the pinnacle of the Temple, and 
St. Luke the vision of the kingdoms of the world. Both orders cannot be right, 
a nd possibly St. Luke may have been influenced in his arrangement by tlu; 

' Dcut. viii. 3. Alford justly draws attention to the fact that Jesus meets and defeats the temptation 

, “ ^nity ; “ Man shall not,” &c. 

» m !! vo “d^^ation, hope, and lovo.” (Wordsworth > 

„ . , ul - >'• 6, obx ipirayiihv iWjffaTO xi> (ha i bra The E. V. rendering of this remarkable text is, 

’’^fortunately, erroneous. 7 
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thought that a temptation to spiritual pride and the arbitrary exercise of 
miraculous power was a subtler and less transparent, and therefore more powerful 
one, than the temptation to fall down and recognise the power of evil. 1 But 
the words, “Get thee behind me, Satan,” recorded by both Evangelists (Lute 
iv. 8; Matt. iv. 10) — the fact that St. Matthew alone gives a definite sequence 
(“ then,” “ again ”) — perhaps, too, the consideration that St. Matthew, as one 
of the apostles, is more likely to have heard the narrative immediately from • 
the lips of Christ— give greater weight to the order which he adopts. 

Jesus had conquered and rejected the first temptation by the expression 
of an absolute trust - in God. Adapting itself, therefore, with infinite subtlety 
to the discovered mood of the Saviour’s soul, the next temptation challenging 
as it were directly, and appealing immediately to, this absolute trust, claims 
the illustration and expression of it, not to relieve an immediate necessity, but 
to avert an overwhelming peril. “Then he brought Him to the Holy City,- 1 
and setteth .Him on the pinnacle of the Temple.” 3 Some well-known pinnacle 
of that well-known mass must be intended ; perhaps the roof of the S/on 
Basi/i/ci or Royal Porch, on the southern side of the Temple, which looked 
down sheer into the valley of the Kidron below it, from a height so dizzy that, 
according to the description of Josephus, if any one ventured to look down, his 
head would swim at the immeasurable depth ; perhaps Solomon’s Porch, the Stm 

1 Milton in the Paradise Regained may have 1 > 1*011 influenced to prefer the order as given in St. Lake 

partly from tliis reason, and partly from the supposition that angels rescued our Lord in safety from 
that dizzy height. v 

2 Still culled by the Arabs E1-KmU esh-Shcreef, “ Ihe Holy, the Noble.” * 

* 3 Matt. iv. 5. The article is used iu both Evangelists, and both times omitted by the English 
versiou. 

“ So saying, he caught Him up, ami without wing 
Of liippogrif, bore through the air sublime, ’ 

Ovx'i the wilderness, and o’er the plain, 

Till underneath them fair Jerusalem, 

The Holy City, lifted high her towers, 

. And higher yet the glorious Temple reared . ■' 1 

Her pile, far off appearing like a mount * 

Of alabaster, topi with golden spires. 

There , on the, highest pinnacle, he set 

The Son of Cod. ” (Milton, Par. Iteg. iv. 462.) 


These journeys through the air (though the sacred narrative says nothing of them, clearly thereby t 
to tuyn our attention wholly from the mere secondary accidents and external form of the story** 
inmost meaning) were thoroughly in accordance with ordinary Jewish beliefs (1 Kings xviiiv 12; 
ii. 16; Acts viii. 31); Ezek. iii. 11). See. too, the apocryphal addition to Habakkttk; and the texfc;W f ' 
polated in the Ebionitc Gospel of St. Matthew, “ My mother the Holy Ghost took J 
head, and carried me to Mount Tabor.” This is quoted by Origen, in Jotmn. t. ii./ § v, « 

Mic. Adi. 6. The expression “My mother " apparently arises from the fact that the Hebrew , 
feminine. Jerome (in Isa. xl. 11) fdls us that in Ps. lxviii. 12, the Jews explain 44 maiden ” of 1 
and “ mist rcss ” of the Holy Spirit. 
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Anatolike, which Josephus also has described, 1 * and from which, according to 
tradition, St. James, the Lord’s brother, was afterwards precipitated into the 
court below. 3 

“ If” — again that doubt, as though to awake a spirit of pride, in the exercise 
of that miraculous display to which He is tempted — “if thou be the Son of 
God, cast Thyself down.” “Thou art in danger not self-sought; save Thyself 
from it, as Thou canst and mayest, and thereby prove Thy Divine power and 
nature. Is it not written that the angels shall bear Thee up ? 3 Will not this 
be a splendid proof of Thy trust in God ? ” Thus deep and subtle was this 
temptation ; and thus, since Jesus had appealed to Scripture, did the devil 
also “ quote Scripture for his purpose.” For there was nothing vulgar, nothing 
selfish, nothing sensuous in this temptation. It was an appeal, not to natural 
appetites, but to perverted spiritual instincts. Docs not the history of sects, 
and parties, and churches, and men of high religious claims, show us that 
thousands who could not sink into the slough of sensuality, have yet thrust 
themselves arrogantly into needless perils, and been dashed into headlong 
ruin from the pinnacle of spiritual pride ? And how calm, yet full of warning, 
was that. simple answer, “It is written again, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” The word in the original {itcrreipaam — Matt. iv. 7 ; Deut. vi. 16) 
is stronger and more expressive. It is, “Thou shalt not tempt to the extreme 
the Lord thy God ; ” thou shalt not, as it were, presume on all that He can do 
for thee ; thou shalt not claim His miraculous intervention to save thee from 
thine own presumption and folly ; thou shalt not challenge His power to 
the proof. When thou art in the path of duty trust in Him to the utmost 
with a perfect confidence ; but listen not to that haughty seductive whisper, 
“Ye shall be as gods,” and let there be no self-willed and capricious irreverence 
in thy demand for aid. Then — to add the words so cunningly omitted by the 
tempter — “shalt thou be safe in all thy ways.” 4 ' And Jesus does not even 
allude to His apparent danger. Danger not self-sought is safety. The temptef’s 
own words had been a confession of his own impotence — “ Cast Thyself down.’ 
Even from that giddy height he had no power to hurl Him whom God kept 

1 Jos. Anti. XV. 11, § 5 ; xx. 9, § 7. See Caspari, p. 256. f 

* Hegesippus ap. Eusob. H. E. ii. 23 ; Epiphan. Adv. Hares. xxix. 4. i, 

* Pe. xci. 11, 12. 

* Ps. xci. 11,. 12. As tho psalm is addressed to “Him that dwelleth in the secret place of the " 

High,” tho expression “all thy ways” can only mean ways of innocence and holiness— -the ways (if G® ■* j 
providence. The only true meaning of the text therefore excludes the insolent gloss put on by tn® j 
tempter ; and he omits verse 13 t which is a prophecy of his own defeat. / 
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safe. The Scripture which he had quoted was true, though lie had perverted it. 
No amount of temptation can ever necessitate a sin. With every temptation 
God provides also “ the way to escape.” 

“ 4 Also, it is wriHon, 

Tempt not the Lord thy God,’ Ho said, and stood : 

But Satan, smitten by amazement, fell.” 1 * 

3. Foiled in his appeal to natural hunger, or to the possibility of spiritual 
pride, the tempter appealed to “ the last infirmity of noble minds,” aud staked 
all on one splendid cast. He makes up for the want of subtlety in the form 
by the apparent magnificence of the issue. From a high mountain lie showed 
.lesiis all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, and as the 
KtHT/MMcpinajp, the “prince of this world,” he offered them all to Him who had 
lived as the village carpenter, in return for one expression of homage, one 
act of acknowledgment. 3 

“The kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them!” “There are 
seme that will say,” says Bishop Andrcvves, “that we are never tempted with 
kingdoms. Lt may well be, for it needs not be, when less will serve. It v/as 
Christ only that was thus tempted ; in Him lay an hcroieal mind that could 
not be tempted with small matters. But with us it is nothing so, for we 
esteem more basely of ourselves. We set our wares at a very easy price; 
be may buy us even dagger-cheap. He need never carry us so high as the 
noimt. The pinnacle is high enough; yea, the lowest steeple in all the town 
ivould serve the turn. Or let him but carry us to the leads and gutters of 
.nir own houses; nay, let us but stand in our windows or our doors, if he 
will give us so much as u*e can then* see, he will tempt us. throughly ; we will 

•inept, it, and thank him too A matter of half-a-crown, or ten groats, 

•i pair of shoes, or some such trifle, will bring us on our knees to the devil.” 

1 hit Christ taught, “ What shall it' profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ? ” 

There was one living who, scarcely in a figure, might lie said to have 
the whole world. The Homan Emperor Tiberius was at that moment infinitely 
the most powerful of living men, the absolute, undisputed, deified ruler of all 
that was fairest and richest in the kingdoms of the earth. There was no 
control to his power, no limit to his wealth, no restraint upon his pleasures. 
And to yield himself still more unreservedly to the boundless self-gratification 

1 Par. Reg. iv. 481. 

s See John xii. 31; xvi. 2—30; Eph. ii. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Sar lm-Olani, Sanbedr. i. 94. 

14 
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of a voluptuous luxury, not long after this time he chose for himself a 
home on one of the loveliest spots on the earth’s surface, under the shadow 
of the slumbering volcano, upon an enchanting islet in one of the most 
softly delicious climates of the world. What came of it all? He was, as 
Pliny calls him, “ tristissimus ut constat hominum,” 1 — “confessedly the most 
gloomy of mankind.” And there, from this home of his hidden infamies, 
from this island where on a scale so splendid he had tried the experiment 
of what happiness can be achieved by pressing the world’s most absolute 



authority, and the world’s guiltiest indulgences, into the service of an 
exclusively selfish life, he wrote to his servile and corrupted Senate, “ What 
to write to you, Conscript Fathers, or how to ivrite, or what not to write) 
may all the //ode and goddesses destroy me worse than I feel that they are dotty 
destroying me, if I know.” Purely has there been vouchsafed to the world a 
more overwhelming proof that its richest gifts are but “ fairy gold that turns 
to dust and dross,” and its most colossal edifices of personal splendour and 
greatness no more durable barrier against the encroachment of bitter misery ^ 
than are the babe’s sandheaps to stay the mighty march of the Atlantic tide. . 

But he who is an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven is lord ovtf ; 

H N. xxviii. 5. For Capreae, soo Tac. Ann. iv. 61, 62, 67* 
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vaster and more real worlds, infinitely happy because infinitely pure. And over 
that kingdom Satan has no power. It is the kingdom of God ; and since 
from Satan not even the smallest semblance of any of his ruinous gifts can be 
gained except by suffering the soul to do allegiance to him, the answer to all 
his temptations is the answer of Christ, “ Get thee behind me, Satan : for it 
is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve /* 1 

Thus was Christ victorious, through that self-renunciation by which only 
victory can be won. And the moments of such honest struggle crowned with 
victory are the very sweetest and happiest that the life of man can give. 
They are full of an elevation and a delight which can only be described in 
language borrowed from the imagery of heaven. 

“ Then the devil leaveth Him ” — St. Luke adds, “ till a fitting opportunity ” 
— “and, behold, angels came and ministered unto Him .” 2 3 


1 Dent. vi. 13. This being one of St. Matthew's ‘‘cyclic” quotations agrees mainly witli tlio LXX., 

find is not eloso to the Hebrew; but his “peculiar ” quotations are usually from the Hebrew, and differ 
from the LXX. (Sco Westeott, Introd p. 211.) It is remarkable that our Lord’s three answers are all 
from Dent. u. and viii. 

3 The reader will be glad to see, in connection with this subject, some of the remarks of TJllmaim, who 
lias studied it more profoundly, and written on it more beautifully, than any other theologian. “The positive 
temptations of Jesus/’ ho says, “ were not confined to that particular point of time when they assailed Him 
with concentrated force. . . Hut still more frequently in after life was He called to endure temptation 
of the other kind— the temptation of suffering, and this culminated on two occasions, viz., in the conflict 
of Gethsemaue, and in that moment of agony on the cross when He cried, 'My (Jud , my God , why had 
thou forsaken me!'” ( Sinlessness of Jems, E. Tr., p. 140.) He had already remarked (p. 128) that 
“man is exposed in two ways to the possibility and seductive power of evil. On the one hand ho may 
ho drawn to actual sin by enticements; and, on the other hand, he may be turned aside from good by 
threatened as well as by inflicted suffering. The former may be termed positive, the latter negative, 
temptation.” “Jesus was tempted in all points — that is, He was tempted in the only two possible ways 
specified above, On the ono hand, allurements were presented which, if successful, would have led Him to 
actual sin; and, on tho other hand, He was beset by sufferings which might have turned Him aside 
from the divine path of duty. These temptations, moreover, occurred both on great occasions and 
iu minute particulars, under the most varied circumstances, from the beginning to the end of 110 
earthly course. But in the midst of them all His spiritual energy and His love to God remained pure and 
unimpaired ” (id.> p. 30). 

Ewald, in his Die drei Erden Evangelic n , regarding the Temptation from tho point of view of 
public work, makes the throe temptations correspond severally to the tendencies to(i.) iinsernpulou: "css, 
In.) rash confidence, (iii.) unhallowed personal ambitions. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THK FIRST APOSTLES. 

M Nisi habuissot ot in vultn qniddam oculisquo sidoroum nunquam cum statim secuti fuissont Apostoli, 
nec qui ad coinprehondendum emu vonerant eorruissont.” 1 — Jer. Fqt. Ixv. 

rCTOltlOUS over that concentrated temptation, safo 
from the fiery ordeal, the Saviour left the wilder- 
ness and returned to the fords of Jordan. 3 

1 “ Unload Ho had liad in His countenance also, and His oyos, 
something starry, the Apostles would never hnvo instantly followed 
Him ; nor would those have fallen to tho ground who had come to 
arrest Him.” 

-It is well known that “Bethania” (w, A, B, C, Ac.), not “Beth' 
ahara,” is the true reading of John j. 28; it was altered hy Origen (^ l0 
IIiVn ^=5^ \ \/*\/ / I admits that it was the reading of nearly all tho MSS.) on very in' 

• ©AiA<y sufficient grounds, viz., that no Bethany on the Jordan was known, and that 

was said to be a Bethabara, where John was said to have baptised. Origci) J*S 
however, supported by Cure ton's Syriac. Tho two names (“houso of pass:#?, 
and “ house of ship,” or ferry-boats) have much the same meaning (see 2 Sam.*'* 
23, Hob.). Mr. Grove thinks that Bethabara may be identical with Bel li-barak 
the fords secured by the Ephraimites (Judg. vii. 24), or with Beth-nimrah ( ^ nTT1 j 
xxxii. 36). This latter answers to the description, being close to the region T ’ on ® 
about Jordan, the Giccar of the O. T., the oasis of Jericho. In some edih oft 10 
LXX. this is actually written Brjdafipd (liibl. Did. i. 204). Mr. Monro ingeniously suggests that . 

(like his copyists) may have confused Bethabara with Betharaba (Josli. xviii. 22) which wae in the «h ,r( 
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The Synoptical Gospels, which dwell mainly on the ministry in Galileo, 
and date its active commencement from the imprisonment of John, omit all 
record of the intermediate events, and only mention our Lord’s retirement to 
Nazareth . 1 It is to the fourth Evangelist that we owe the beautiful narrative 
of the days which immediately ensued upon the temptation. The J udrean 
ministry is brought by him into the first prominence . 3 He seems to have 

valley. After careful attention, I see no grounds whatever for agreeing with Oaspari and others who 
place this Betliania at Tcllanihje, on the upper Jordan, to the north-east of the Sea of Gennesareth. 
The reasons for the traditional scene of the baptism, near Jericho, and therefore within easy reach of 
Jerusalem, seem far more convincing. [The Bethany on the Mount of Olives has another derivation; it, 
was usually derived from 'yn “ house of unripe, dates;” but after tin* valuable letter of Dr. Dcutseh, 
published by Mr. W. H. Dixon in his Holy Land (ii. 217), this conjecture of Light foots must remain at 
least doubtful.] 

1 Matt. iv. 12; Mark i. 14; Luko iv. 14. 

2 Throughout this book it will be seen that I accept unhesitatingly the genuineness of St. John’s 
Gospel. it would be of course impossible, and is no part of my pur] mac, to enter fully into the controversy 
a hi mt. it; and it is the more needless, because in many books of easy access (T may Mention, among others. 
Professor WcsteotFs Ini rod, to the Study of the Coupe Is, and Hist, of the Can tm. of the Note Testament, 

, ‘mil Mr. Sunday's Authorship of the Fourth Gospel) the main arguments which seem decisive in favour of 
its genuineness may be studied by any one. The oilier side is powerfully argued by Mr. Tayler in his 
Fourth Gospel. All that I need hero say (referring especially to what Professor West cot t has wTitteu on 
the subject) is, that there is external evidence for its authenticity in the allusions to or traces of the 
influence of this Gospel in Ignatius and Polycarp; and later in the second century, of Justin Martyr, 
Tatum, Theophilus, See, Papias does not indeed mention it, which is a circumstance diflicult, to account 
for ; hut according to Eusebius {Ilist Fee. iii. J‘J), he “made use of testimonies'’ out of the First Epistles, 
ami few will separate the quest ion of the genuineness of the Epistles from that of the genuineness of tho 
Gospel. The very slightness of the Second and Third Epistles is almost a convincing proof of their 
authenticity, since no one could have dreamed of forging them. The early admission of the Fourth Gospel 
into the canon both of tho East and West, and tho acknowledgment of it even by heretics, are additional 
arguments in its favour. Dr. Light foot also notices the further fact that “soon after the middle of 
the second century divergent readings of a striking kind occur in St. .John’s Gospel, as for instance, 
novoytv))? Achy and 6 /noroycei/s utbs" (i. 18), and this leads us to the conclusion “ that tin* text has already a 
history, and that, the Gospel therefore cannot have boon very recent." (On Revision, p. 20). But if tho 
external evidence, though less decisive than we could have desired, is not inadequate, the internal 
evidence, derived not only from its entire scope, but also from numberless minute and incidental particulars, 
is simply overwhelming; and the improbabilities involved in the hypothesis of forgery are so immense, that 
it is hardly too much to say that we should have recognised in the Gospel the authorship of St. John, even 
if it. had come down to us anonymously, or under some other name. The Hebraic colouring of tlie style; 
the traces of distinctly Judaic training and conceptions (i. 45; iv. 22) ; the naive faithfulness in admitting 
farts which might seem to toll most, powerfully against the writer’s belief (vii. 5) ; the minute 
typographical and personal allusions and rominisc'nees (vi. 10, 10, 2d; x. 22, 2d; xi. 1, 44, 54 ; xxi. 2) ; the 
hiint traces that the writer had been a disciple of John the Baptist, whose title he alone omits (i. 15; 
m - -J, 25); the vivid freshness of the style throughout, as, for instance, in the account of the blind .man, 
«md of tlm Supper— so wholly unlike a philosopheme, and so clearly written ad intrrandinn, not 

prohnndnm ( ell. ix., xiii.) ; the preservation of the remarkable fact, that. Jesus was llrst tried he! ore 

Mas (xviii. Ill, 19 — 24), and the correction of the current tradition as to tho time of the Last Supper 
j * lll ‘ I? xviii. 28); — these are but a few of numberless internal evidences which bring additional 
j ( Mtinnat ion to the conviction inspired by the character and contents of this great Gospel. r J hey have 

t no doubt on tho minds of many profound and competent, scholars, and no one can easily make light, 
” ovulonco which has satisfied such a philologian as Ewahl, and, for twelve editions of his Jiook. satisfied 
' ' tn a critic as Renan. It is my sincere belief that the difficulties of accepting the Gospel are mainly 
I final, and that they are infinitely loss formidable than those involved in its rejection. Mr. Sunday 
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made a point of relating nothing of which he had not been a personal witness, 
and there arc some few indications that he was bound to Jerusalem by peculiar 
relations. 1 By station St. John was a fisherman, and it is not impossible that, 
as the fish of the Lake of Galileo were sent in large quantities to Jerusalem, 
he may have lived there at certain seasons in connection with the employment 
of his father and his brother, who, as the owners of their own boat and the 
masters of hired servants, evidently occupied a position of some importance. 
Be that as it may, it is St. John alone who narrates to us the first call of 
the earliest Apostles, and he relates it with all the minute particulars and 
graphic touches of one on whose heart and memory each incident had been 
indelibly impressed. 

The deputation of the Sanhedrin 2 (to which we have already alluded) seems 
to have taken place the day previous to our Lord’s return from the wilderness; 
and when, on the following morning, 3 the Baptist saw Jesus approaching, he 
delivered a public and emphatic testimony that this was indeed the Messiah 
who had been marked out to him by the appointed sign, and that He was “the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” Whether the prominent 
conception in the Baptist’s mind was the Paschal Lamb, or the Lamb of the 
morning and evening sacrifice ; whether “ the world ” (*007x05) was the actual 
expression which he used, or is merely a Greek rendering of the word “people” 
(ov) ; whether he understood the profound and awful import of his own 
utterance, or was carried by prophetic inspiration beyond himself — we cannot 
tell. But this much is clear, that since his whole imagery, and indeed the very 
description of his own function and position, is, as we have already seen, 
borrowed from the Evangelical prophet, he must have used the expression with 
distinct reference to the picture of Divine patience and mediatorial suffering in 
Isa., liii. 7 (cf. Jer. xi. l‘J). His words could hardly have involved less meaning 
than this — that the gentle and sinless man to whom he pointed should be a 
man of sorrows, and that these sorrows should be for the salvation of Jh s 
race. Whatever else the words may have connoted to the minds of his hearers, 

has treated the question with great impartiality; aud in his volume many of the points touched upon in tin* 
uoto aro developed with much force aud nkil 1 . 

1 John xix. 27; xviii. Id. Perhaps this explains the fact that James was not with his brother Join* 
as a disciple of tho Baptist. Andrew, on finding Christ, immediately sought out his brother Sun 00, 
John could not do so, for his brother was in Galilee, and was not called till some time subsequently. 

* John i. 19 — 34. . ' 

8 John i. 35 — 43. Tho ovk jfiew avrbv , “I knew him not,” means that the Baptist did not , 

Jesus as the Messiah, till he had seen (rtdta/j.ai, “ X have observed.” ver. 32; Mpaica, “ I have ctcn,” ver. W \ 
the heavenly sign. . j 
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yet they could hardly have thought them over without connecting Jesus with 
the conceptions of sinlessness, of suffering, and of a redeeming work. 

. Memorable as this testimony was, it seems on the first day to have produced 
no immediate result. But on the second day, when the Baptist was standing 
accompanied by two of his disciples, Jesus again walked by, and John, fixing 
upon Him his intense and earnest gaze , 1 exclaimed again, as though with 
involuntary awe and admiration, “Behold the Lamb of God! ” 

The words were too remarkable to be again neglected, and the two GaliUean 
youths who heard them followed the retreating figure of Jesus. He caught the 
sound of their timid footsteps, and turning round to look at them as they came 
near, lie gently asked, “ What seek ye ? ” 

It was but the very beginning of His ministry : as yet they could not know 
Him for all that He was ; 2 as yet they had not heard the gracious words that 
proceeded out of His lips; in coming to seek Him thus they might be actuated by 
inadequate motives, or by mere passing curiosity; it was fit that they should come 
tv) Him by spontaneous impulse, and declare their object of their own free will. 

But how deep and full of meaning is that question, and how sternly it 
behoves all who come to their Lord to answer it ! One of the holiest of the 
Church’s saints, St. Bernard, was in’ the habit of constantly warning himself by 
the solemn query, “ Bernards , ad quid vents/ i ? ” — “ Bernard, for what purpose 
art tliou here ? ” Self-examination could assume no more searching form; but 
all the meaning which it involved was concentrated in that quiet and simple 
question, “ What seek ye ? ” 

It was more than the two young Galiheans could answer Him at once; 
it meant more perhaps than they knew or understood, yet the answer showed 
that they were in earnest. “Ttabbi,” they said (and the title of profound 
honour and reverence 3 showed how deeply His presence had impressed them), 
“ where art thou staying ? ” 

Where it was we do not know. Perhaps in one of the temporary -viced tit, 
or booths, covered at the top with the striped abba, which is in the Last an 

' uUUoJ/as, For other instances of the word, see Mott. xix. 26; Lnko xx. 17 ; Mark x. 21. 

' ®ven if, as some suppose, St. John tho Evangelist was Ilia first, cousin. The argument for 
; *JJPP° s hig that Salome, the wife of Zebodce, was a sister of the Virgin Mary, arises froiu the comparison 
|J Mark xv. 40 with John xix. 25, whore four women are mentioned; but. John, with his usual delicate 
j does not mention his own mother by name. See noto on p. 76. 

I <U , ng the Jewa tWs title was a sort of degree. Olio of tho myriads of idle conjectures winch have 
[j !U ' C ' 1 simple narrative of the Gospols is that Jesus had taken this degree among the Esscnes. t is 
°. n one hand, that He never sought it; and on the other, that it, was bestowed upon Him cun y 
most eminent Pharisees (John iii. 2) out of spontaneous and genuine awe. 
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article of ordinary wear, and witli their wattled sides interwoven with green 
branches of terebinth or palm, which must have given the only shelter possible 
to the hundreds who had Hocked to John’s baptism. “lie saith to them, 
Come and see.” Again, the words were very simple, though they occur in 
passages of much significance . 1 Never, however, did they produce a result 
more remarkable than now. They came and saw where Jesus dwelt, and as it 
was then four in the afternoon , 2 stayed there that day, and probably slept there 
that night ; and before they lay down to sleep they kuew and felt in their inmost 
hearts that the kingdom of heaven had come, that the hopes of long centuries 
were now fulfilled, that they had been in the presence of Him who was the desire 
of all nations, the Priest greater than Aaron, the Prophet greater than Moses, the 
King greater than David, the true Star of Jacob and Sceptre of Israel. 

One of those two youths who thus came earliest to Christ was Andrew . 3 
The other suppressed his own name because he was the narrator, tin; beloved 
disciple, the Kvangclist St. John. 1 ' No wonder that the smallest details, down 
even to the very hour of the day, were treasured in his memory, never to be 
forgotten, even in extreme old age. 

It was the first care of Andrew to find his brother Simon, and tell him of 
this great Eureka . 5 He brought him to Jesus, and Jesus, looking earnestly on 
him with that royal gaze which read intuitively tin; inmost thoughts — seeing 
at a glance in that simple fisherman all the weakness but also all the splendid 
greatness of the man — said, giving him a new name, which was long afterwards 
yet more solemnly continued, “Thou art Simon, the son of Jona; thou shaft be 
called Kephas;” that is, “Thou art Simon, the son of the dove ; hereafter thou 
shaft be as the rock in which the dove hides .” 0 


1 Jolin xi. 34; Cunt. iii. 11 ; Rev. vi. 1, 3, 5, 7; Rs. lxvi. 5, ke. (Stib Slier, i. SI.) 

1 Tlio lentil hour eouuliii^ from .six in the niorninp; ; there is no ground for supposing, witli 'Wiesoler, 
that John counts from midnight, instead of adopting tin* ordinary Jewish computation (John iv. <>,•>-; x1, 
1); xix. 11). Wioselor scorns oven to bo mistaken in the belief that the Romans ever counted the hour* 
of their civil day* from midnight. — Mr. Monro refers me to a passage of the Digests in which horn* J* 
diei and horn vi. nodi s’ are referred to in the very sentence in which a lawyer is expounding ( ‘ n 
com put nl ion in opposition to net lira). (Rig xli., tit.. 3, fr. b, 7.) 

:i Hence the Fathers always call him <• 7rpcvr6K\r]ros (“the first-called ”). 

4 This exquisite and consistent reticence is one of the many strong arguments in favour of e 
genuineness of tho Gospel. If our view bo right, he did earo about the facts of which he is vrriW» 
but did not care that bis mere name should be remembered among men. M. Renan seems at one ti» 10 
to have held that it was partly written out of jealousy at the primacy popularly ascribed to St. Peter* • 

6 John i. k2. This was indeed a true act of brotherly affection. It is strange that no ones on 
have alluded (so far as I have seen) to the reason why St. John could not then perform for his brother i 
same great service. The reason probably is that James was at the timo quietly pursuing his calling ■( 
Sea of Galilee. 

-• Lange, ii. Or possibly, “ Thou art a Son of Weakness, but slialt become a Rock.” 
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How was it that these youths of Galilee, how was it that a John so fervid 
yet contemplative, a Peter so impetuous in his affections yet so timid in his 
resolves, were thus brought at once — brought, as it were, by a single look, by 
a single word — to the Saviour’s feet? How came they thus, by one flash of 
insight or of inspiration, to recognise, in the carpenter of Nazareth, the Messiah 
of prophecy, the Son of God, the Saviour of the world ? 

Doubtless in part by what He said, and by what John the Baptist had 
testified concerning Him, but doubtless also 
in part by His very look. On this subject, 
indeed, tradition has varied in a most re- 
markable manner ; but on a point of so 
much interest we may briefly pause. 

Any one who has studied the represen- 
tations of Christ in mediaeval art will have 
observed that some of them, particularly 
in missals, are degradiugly and repulsively 
hideous, while others are conceived in tin* 
softest and loveliest ideal of human beauty. 

•genee ? 
io passages 

which were supposed to indicate the ap- 
pearance of the Messiah, as well as His life. 

The early Church, accustomed to the 
exquisite perfection of form in which the 
genius of heathen sculpture had clothed 
its conceptions of the younger gods of 
Olympus — aware, too, of the fatal corruptions of a sensual imagination — 
seemed to find a pleasure in breaking loose from this adoration of personal 
endowments, and in taking as their ideal of the bodily aspeet ol our Lord, 
Isaiah’s picture of a patient and afflicted sufferer, or David’s pathetic description 
;l smitten and wasted outcast. 1 His beauty, says Clemens of Alexandria, was 
111 Jl's soul and in His actions, hut in appearance He was base. Justin Martyr 
describes Him as being without beauty, without glory, without honour. 1 1 is 

H; liii. 4, “Wo did esteoin him stricken |Lov. xiii. 13], smitten of (owl, and n (Hided. I '■ 

xxn. ti, <f “ l am a worm, and no man All tliey tliaf seo me laugh me to scorn; !•> 1«. HI) 

Ktn ' u S'«l' is driod np like a potsherd I may tell all my bones; (ley stand staring: ami looking 

n P<m me." 

* Taken, by permission, from Mrs. Jameson's History oj Our Lord. 


Whence came this singular divei 
It came from the prophet 
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body, says Origen, was small, and ill-shapen, and ignoble. “His body,” says 
Tcrtullian, “ liad no human handsomeness, much less any celestial splendour.*' 
The heatlien Celsus, as we learn from Origen, even argued from His traditional 
meanness and ugliness of aspect as a ground for rejecting His divine origin. 
Nay, this kind of distorted inference went to even greater extremities. The 
Yulgate rendering of Isa. liii. 4 is, “Nos putavimus eum quasi leprosum , percussura 



EAttLY VOUTHAIT OF Ol'U T.Oltl). 

( From a Medal presorted by Sultan liajaztl to I’ope Innocent VIII,) 


a Deo et humiliation ; ” and this gave rise to a wide-spread fancy, of which there 
are many traces, that He who healed so many leprosies was lliinself a leper! 

Shocked, on the other hand, by these revolting fancies, there were many who 
held that Jesus, in llis earthly features, reflected the charm and beauty of 
David, His great ancestor; and St. Jerome and St. Augustine preferred to 
apply to Him the words of Psalm xlv. :1, J, “Thou art fairer than the children 
of men.” It was natural (hat, in the absence of positive indications, this view 
should command a deeper sympathy, and it gave rise both to the current 
descriptions of Christ, and also to those ideals, so full of mingled majesty nod 
tenderness in — 

“ That face 

How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful tlian beauty’s solf, w 
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which we see in the great pictures of Fra Angelico, of Michael Angelo, of 
Leonardo da Vinci, of liaphael, and of Titian. 

Independently of all tradition, we may believe with reverent conviction that 
there could have .been nctVng mean or repugnant — that there must, as St. 
Jerome says, have been “something starry” — in the form which enshroud 
an Eternal Divinity and an Infinite Holiness. All true beauty is but “the 
sacrament of goodness,” and a conscience so stainless, a spirit so full of harmony, 
a life so purely noble, could not but express itself in the bearing, could not but 
be reflected in the face, of the Son of Man. We do not indeed find any 
allusion to this charm of aspect, as we do in the description of the young 
High-priest Aristobulus whom Herod murdered; but neither, on the other hand, 
do we find in the language of His enemies a single word or allusion which 
might have been founded on an unworthy appearance, lie of whom John 
bore witness as the Christ — He whom the multitude would gladly have seized 

that He might be tlveir king He whom the city saluted with triumphal shouts 

as the Son of David— -He to whom women ministered with such deep devotion, 
and whose aspect, even in the troubled images of a dream, had inspired a 
Homan lady with interest and awe- -He whose mere word caused Philip and 
Matthew and many others to leave all and follow Him — He whose one glance 
broke into an agony of repentance the heart of Peter — lie before whose presence 
those possessed with devils were alternately agitated into frenzy and calmed 
into repose, and at whose question, in the very crisis of llis weakness and 
betrayal, His most savage enemies shrank and fell prostrate in the moment 
of their most infuriated wrath 1 — such an One as this could not have been without 
the personal majesty of a Prophet and a Priest. All the facts of His life speak 
convincingly of that strength, and endurance, and dignity, and electric influence, 
which none could have exercised without a large share of human, no less than 
of spiritual, gifts. “Certainly,” says St. Jerome, “a flame of lire and starry 
brightness flashed from llis eye, and the majesty of the Godhead shone in 
His face.” 

fhe third day after the return from the wilderness seems to have been 
spent by Jesus in intercourse with His new disciples. On the fourth day He 
wished to start 2 for his return to Galilee, and on the journey fell in with 
toother young fisherman, Philip of Bethsaida. Alone ol the Apostles, Philip 


' John xviii. 6. Of. Lnko iv. 30. 

m ,i n " sm n the phrase it is evident that St. John had in 
Mikuuwn to U8> 


his mind some slight cimunshmeo which is 
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had a Greek name, derived, perhaps, from the tctrarch Philip, since the custom 
of naming' children after reigning princes lias always been a common one. 1 If 
so, he must at this time have been under thirty. Possibly his Greek name 
indicates his familiarity with some of the Greek-speaking population who lived 
mingled with the Galiheans on the shores of Genncsareth ; and this may account 
for the fact that lie, rather than any of the other Apostles, was appealed to by 
the Greeks who, in the last week of His life, wished to see our Lord. One 
word — the one pregnant invitation, “ Follow me! ” — was sufficient to attach to 
Jesus for ever the gentle and simple-minded Apostle, whom in all probability lie 
had previously known. 

The next day a filth neophyte was added to that sacred and happy band. 
Lager to communicate the rich discovery which he had made, Philip sought out 
his friend Nathanael, exercising thereby the divinest prerogative of friendship, 
which consists in the communication to others of all that we have ourselves 
experienced to be most divine. Nathanael, in the list of Apostles, is generally, 
and almost indubitably, identified with Bartholomew; for Bartholomew is less 
a name than a designation — “ Har-Tolmai , the son of Tolmai ; ” and while 
Nathanael is only in one other place mentioned under this name (John xxi. 2), 
Bartholomew (of whom, on any other supposition, we should know nothing 
whatever) is, in the list of Apostles, almost invariably associated with Philip. 
As his home was at Cana of Galilee, the son of Tolmai might easily have 
become acquainted with the young fisherman of Genncsareth . And yet so deep 
was the retirement in which up to this time Jesus had lived His life, that though 
Nathanael knew Philip, he knew nothing of Christ. The simple mind of Philip 
seemed to find a pleasure in contrasting the grandeur of His office with the 
meanness of His birth : “ \YV have (bund Him of whom Moses in the Law, and 
the Prophets, did write;” whom think you? — a young Herodian prince?— a 
young Asmoiuean priest?— some burning light from the schools of Shauiniiu 
or Ii.il lei ? — some passionate young Emir from the followers of Judas of 
Gamala?- —no, but “Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” 

Nathanael seems to have felt the contrast. He caught at the local 
designation, ft may be, as legend says, that lie was a man of higher position 
than the rest of the Apostles. It has been usually considered that his answer 
was proverbial ; but perhaps it was a passing allusion to the word ttas<M 

1 Tin' namo Andrew is of Greek origin, hut Lightfoot ( Harmony , Luko v. 10) shows that, itw 
in use unions tin* Jews. Thomas was also called by the Greek name Didywus, or “Twin; 
no name of Philip except this Greek one. 
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:t despicable or it may merely have implied “Nazareth, that obscure and 111- 
iv,} >uted town in its little untrodden valley — can anything good come from 
thence?” The answer is in the same words which our Lord had addressed to 
John and Andrew. Philip was an apt scholar, and he too said, “ Come and nee?' 



To-day, too, that question 


any flood lldiifl come out of hazard h : 

is often repeated, and tin' one 
sufficient answer — almost the only 
possible answer — is now, as it then was, “Come and nee?’ Then it meant, come 
and see, One who speaks as never man spake; come and see One who, though He 
he hut the Carpenter of Nazareth, yet overawes the souls ot all who approach 
Him — seeming by His mere presence to reveal the secrets of all heaits, }<-t 
drawing to Him even the most sinful with a sense of yearning love ; come 
an d see One from whom there seems to breathe forth the irresistible cbaim 
a sinless purity, the unapproachable beauty of a Divine life. Come and 
see > ’ said Philip, convinced in his simple faithful heart that to see Jesus was to 
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know Ilim, and to know was to love, and to love was to adore. In this sense, 
indeed, we can say “ Come and see ” no longer; for since tlie blue heavens closed 
on the visions which were vouchsafed to St. Stephen and St. Paul, His earthly 
form has been visible no more. But there is another sense, no less powerful for 
conviction, in which it still suffices to say, in answer to all doubts, “Come 
and see.” Come and see a dying world revivified,' a decrepit world regenerated, 
an aged world rejuvenescent; come and see the darkness illuminated, the despair, 
dispelled ; come and see tenderness brought into the cell of the imprisoned 
felon, and liberty to the fettered slave ; come and see the poor, and the ignorant, 
and the many, emancipated for ever from the intolerable thraldom of the rich, 
the learned, and the few; come and see hospitals and orphanages rising in 
their permanent mercy beside the crumbling ruins of colossal amphitheatres 
which once reeked with human blood; come and see the obscene symbols of 
an universal degradation obliterated indignantly from the purified abodes; conic 
and see the dens of lust and tyranny transformed into sweet and happy homes, 
defiant atheists into believing Christians, rebels into children, and pagans into 
saints. Ay, come and see the majestic acts of one great drama continued through 
nineteen Christian centuries; and as you see them all tending to one great 
development, long predetermined in the Council of the Divine Will — as you 
learn in reverent humility that even apparent Chance is in reality the daughter 
of F(»'a thought, as well as, for those who thus recognise her nature, the /sister 
of Order and Persuasion — as you hear the voice of your Saviour searching, 
with the loving accents of a compassion which will neither strive nor cry, your 
very reins and heart — it may be that you too will unlearn the misery of doubt, 
and exclaim in calm and happy confidence, with the pure and candid Nathanael, 


“Paid//, thou art the Sou of (Sod, thou art the King of Israel / ” 

The fastidious reluctance of Nathanael was very soon dispelled. Jesus, as 
He saw him coming, recognised that the seal of God was upon his forehead, 
and said ol him, “Behold a true Israelite, in whom guile is not.” “Whence 
dost, thou recognise me V” asked Nathanael; and then came that heart-searching 
answer, “ He (ore that Philip called thee, whilst thou wert under the fig-tree, I 


saw thee.” 

It was the custom of pious Jews — a custom approved by the Talmud — to 
study their ensh/na, or office of daily prayer, under a fig-tree ; 1 and some have 


1 Herenh. Jtuhhn, f. (>2, quoted by Sepp. The accusative, &*■!> rtjv ovktiv, where wo should have expected 
the dative, seems to imply that he had piirjionely go ne there for prayer aud meditation. Perhaps so®* 
inference us to the time of year may be drawn from this circumstance. 
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imagined that there is something significant in the fact of the Apostle having 
been summoned from the shade of a tree which symbolised .Mvish ordinances 
and Jewish traditions, but which was beginning already to cumber the ground . 1 
But though something interesting and instructive may often be derived from 
the poetic insight of a chastened imagination which can thus observe the 
allegories which lie involved in the simplest facts, yet no such Hash ‘of 



Oim-’.NTA L FIO-TKEE. 


sudden perception could alone have accounted for the agitated intensily of 
Nathanael’s reply. Every one must have been struck, at first si'dit, with 
10 apparent disproportionateness between the cause and the effect. low 
apparently inadequate was that quiet allusion to the lonely session of silent 
thought under the fig-tree, to produce the instantaneous adhesion, the henceforth 
malicuahle loyalty, of this “fusile Apostle” to the Son of (lod, the King of 


sraef . Bufc f or the true explanation of this instantaneity of conviction, we 
^t look deeper; and then, if I mistake not, we shall see in this incident 
•*otker of those indescribable touches of reality which have been to so many 


1 Seo 1 Kings iv. 25 ; Mic. iv. 4 .• Zoch. iii. 10 ; Matt. xxi. 20 ; Luko xiii. 7. 
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powerful minds the most irresistible internal evidence to establish the historic 
truthfulness of flu* Fourth Gospel. 

There are moments when the "race of God stirs sensibly in the human 
heart ; when the soul seems to rise upon the eagle-wings of hope and prayer 
into the heaven of heavens; when caught up, as it were, into God’s very presence, 
we see and hear tilings unspeakable. At such moments we live a lifetime; for 
emotions such as these annihilate all time; they — 

“ Crowd Eternity into an hour, 

Or stretch an hour into Eternity.” 

At such moments we are nearer to God ; we seem to know ITim and be known 
of Hint; and if it were possible for any man at such a moment to see into our 
souls, he would know all that is greatest and most immortal in our beings. 
But to see us then is impossible to man ; it is possible only to Him whose 
hand should lead, whose right hand should guide us, even if we could take the 
wings of the morning and lly into the uttermost parts of the sea. And such 
a crisis of emotion must the guileless Israelite have known as he sat and prayed 
and mused in silence under his fig-tree. To the consciousness of such a crisis— 
a crisis which could only he known to One to whom it was given to read the 
very secrets of the heart — our Lord appealed. Let him who Inis had a similar 
experience say how he would regard a living man who could reveal to him that 
he had at such a moment looked into and fathomed the emotions of his heart. 
That such solitary m usings — such penetrating, even in this life, “ behind the 
vail” such raptures into the third heaven during which the soul strives to 
transcend the. limitations of space and time while it communes, face to face, 
with the Eternal and the Unseen — such sudden kindlings of celestial lightning 
which seem to have fused all that is meanest and basest within us in ou 
instant and for ever — that these supreme crises are among .the recorded 
experiences of the Christian life, rests upon indisputable evidence of testimony 
and of fact. And if any one of my readers has ever known this spasm of 
divine change which annihilates the old and in the same moment creates or 
rc-creates a new-horn soul, such a one, at least, will understand the thrill of 
electric, sympathy, the arrow-point of intense conviction, that shot that very 
instant through the heart of Nathanael, and brought him, as it were, at ° lK ' ( 
upon his knees with the exclamation, “ Rabbi , thou art the Son of God, th 11 
art the Kin// of hr a el ! ” 

We scarcely hear ot Nathanael again. Ilis seems to have been one 
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those calm, retiring, contemplative souls, whose whole sphere of existence lies 
not here, but — .. 

“ Whero, beyond tlioso voices, there is peace. 


It was a life of which the world secs nothing, because it was “hid with Christ in 
God;” but of this we may be sure, that never till the day of his martyrdom, 
or even during his martyr agonies, did ho forget those quiet words which 
showed that his “Lord had searched him out and known him, and comprehended 
his thoughts long before.” Not once, doubtless, but on many and many a 
future day, 1 was the- promise fulfilled for him and for his companions, that, 
with the eye of faith, they should “ see the heavens opened, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.” 3 


1 The promise is obviously spiritual, as the ablest Fathers saw. A striking passage of Euther’s to this 
effect- is quoted in Alford. Tlie word “ hereafter shall ye see,” Ac. (John i. 51), meant “ from this time 
forth," and therefore was a correct translation of an r’ &pn at the time when our Version was made. 

( ompare Malt. xxvi. (It, and the petition “that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and sober 
life ” — l.e.y not at .some future time, but “from this day forward.” The reading, however, is very dubious, 
and B, L, as well as several versions, and Origen, Ac., omit it. Tins 'AmV 1“ Amen !" or “ Verily !"> found 
twenty-five times in St. John, and always doubled. Of. Isa. Ixv. Id; 2 Cor. i. 20; Rev. in. I t. For the 
Messianic title Son of Man — a title describing iho Messiah as the essential representative of every child 
in the great human family of Cod — see Dan. vii. 1 ■>, 1 t; Rev. i. Ill, Ac. 

' J “Son of Man,” Ben-udam , may, in its general sense, he applied to any man (Job xxv. 0; Ps. 
cxliv, 2, Ac.), but it is applied in a special sense to Ezekiel in the Old Testament, and to Christ in 
the New. One very observable faet is, that though used of Ezekiel nearly ninety times, ho does not 
mice apply the title to himself; and though used about eighty times of Christ, it is never used by 
nay hut Himself, except in passages which describe His heavenly exaltation (Acts vii. 5fi ; Rev. i. 
Id — -20; xiv. I t). It seems further clear that though Ezekiel is railed Ben-Adam i perhaps, in the 
midst of his revelations, to remind him of his own nothingness), the title in the New Testament, being 
dourly drawn from Daniel (vii. 13), is the Clmldee Bar-enosh, which represents humanity in its greatest 
frailty and humility, and is a significant, declaration that the exaltation of Christ in His kingly and 
judicial office is due to His nrevions self-humiliation in His human nature MTil. i? 5-— IP 
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CHAPTER XI. 


TII R FIRST MIRACLE. 


“ Ijyroplia pudiea Doum vidit et erulmit." 1 -Crashaw. 


Vn the third day,” says St. John, “there was a mar- 
jt riage in Cana of Galilee.” Writing with a fall 
knowledge and vivid recollection of every fact that 
took place during those div indy-memorable days, 
lie gives his indications of time as though all were 
equally familiar with them. The third day has been 
understood in different manners: it is simplest to 
understand it as the third after the departure of 
Jesus for Galilee. If He were travelling expedi- 
tiously He might stop on the first night (supposing him 
to follow the ordinary route) at Shiloh or at Shechem ; 011 
the second at En-Gannim ; on the third, crossing the 
plain of Jezrecl, He could easily reach Nazareth," al1 '- 

1 “ Tho modest water saw its God and blushed,” a 

2 There would bo nothing on this occasion to make Jesus linger, and possibly He was 
n, dth die express intention of being present at the marriage feast. The fact that a wedding ^ V1 
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finding that His mother and brethren wero not there, might, in an hour and 
a half longer, reach Cana in time for the ceremonies of an Oriental wedding. 1 

It is well known that those ceremonies began at twilight. It was the custom 
in Palestine, no less than in Greece, 

“ To bear away 

Tlio bride from homo at blushing shut of day/’ 

or even later, far on into the night, covered from head to foot in her loose and 
ilowing veil, garlanded with flowers, and dressed in her fairest robes. She was 
heralded by torchlight, with songs and dances, and the music of the drum and 
flute, to the bridegroom’s home. She was attended by the maidens of her 
village, and the bridegroom came to meet her with his youthful friends. 
Legend says that Nathanael was on this occasion the paranyraph, whose duty 
it was to escort the bride ; but the presence of Mary, who must have left 
Nazareth on purpose to be present at the wedding, seems to show that one of 
the bridal pair was some member of the Holy family. Jesus too was invited, 
and His disciples, and the use of the singular implies that they were invited 
lor 11 is sake, not He for theirs. It is not likely, therefore, that Nathanael, who 
had only heard the name of Jesus two days before, had anything to do with 
the marriage. All positive conjecture is idle ; but the fact that the Virgin 
evidently took a leading position in the house, and commands the servants in 
a tone of authority, renders it not improbable that this may have been the 
wedding of one of her nephews, the sons of Alpha; us, or even of one of her 
daughters, “ the sisters of Jesus,” 3 to whom tradition gives the names Esther 
and Thamar. That Joseph himself was dead is evident from the complete 

tftto jilaco is usually .known throughout an Eastern village, aiul Jesus might easily have heard about 
it from one of His disciples, or from some other Galihean pilgrim. 

I It will bo seen from this paragraph that I consider Kefr Kenua, and not the so-called Kana el-Jalil, 
ho the real Cana. On this point I entirely agree with Do Saulcy as against Dr. Robinson. If I am 

fight in the explanation of “ tlio third day,” it will be an additional argument in favour of this view. 
1 say “ the so-called Kana el-Jalil,” boeause certainly the moro ordinary name of this ruined and deserted 
village is Khurbot K&na, and Thomson (The Lund and the Bonk) could find no trace worth mentioning 
the other name, which rests solely on Robinson’s authority ; moreover, the name Kenna el-Jalil is 
yrtainly sometimes given to Kefr Kenna, as Osborne testifies. The philological difficulty is by no means 
insuperable ; tradition too, fairly tostod, is in favour of Kefr Kenna; and its position (far nearer to Nazareth 
a ** < l Capernaum than Khurbot Kuna, and lying on the direct road) is in every respect moro in accordance 
vf'tli the indications of tho Gospel narrativo than its moro remote and desolate rival. Moreover, at Kefr 
enna there are distinct tracos of antiquity, and at tho otlior place there are none. If in fact it l:n a moro 
1 initial ion to suppose that Khurbot Kana is at all known under tho designation of Kami el-Jalil, more 

II half of the reasons for identifying it with Cana of Galileo at once fall to tho ground. Now on this 
P®rtt Mr. Thomson is far more likely to ho right than Dr. Robinson, from t ho length of his rosidonoo 

, stine, and his groat familiarity with Arabs and Arabic. 

^tt. xiii. 56. 
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silence of the Evangelists, who, after Christ's lirst visit to Jerusalem as a boy, 
make no further mention of his name . 1 

Whether the marriage festival lasted for seven days, as was usual among 
those who could allbrd it," or only for one or two, as was the ease among tlu 
poorer classes, we cannot tell ; but at some period of the entertainment the 



ORIENTAL WEDOINO CEREMONIES. 


wine suddenly ran short . 5 None hut those who know liow sacred in tlu 
is the duty of lavish hospitality, and how passionately the obligation to exercise 
it to the utmost is felt, can realise the gloom which this incident would krU 0 
thrown over the occasion, or the misery and mortification which it would ha^e 
caused to the wedded pair. They would have felt it to be, as in tlio bast 1 
would still be felt to bc ; a bitter and indelible disgrace. 

1 Tlio notion that the bridegroom was Simon tlio Canaaniio arises from a completo, but not 1 ^ 

error about hit name. An improbable tradition followed by St. Jerome and St. Bonavoutui a, an 
by the Mahometans, represents that the bridegroom was the Evangelist St. John. 

15 Judg. xiv. 12 ; Tob. xi. 19. 3 John ii. 3. 
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Now the presence of Jesus and His five disciples may well have been the 
cause of this unexpected deficiency. The invitation, as we have seen, was 
originally intended for Jesus alone, nor could the youthful bridegroom in Cana 
of Galilee have been in the least aware that during the last four days Jesus had 
won the allegiance of live disciples. It is probable that no provision had been 
made for this increase of numbers, and that it was their unexpected presence 
which caused the deficiency in this simple household. Moreover, it is hardly 
probable that, coming from a hasty journey of ninety miles, the little hand 
could, even had their means permitted it, have conformed to the common 
Jewish custom of bringing with them wine and other provisions to contribute 
to the mirthful ness of the wedding feast. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, there was a special reason why the 
mother of Jesus should say to Him, “They have no wine.” The remark was 
evidently a pointed one, and its import could not he misunderstood. None 
knew, as Mary knew, who her Son was ; yet for thirty long years of patient 
waiting for this manifestation, she had hut seen llim grow as other children 
grow, and live, in sweetness indeed and humility and grace of sinless wisdom, 
like a tender plant before God, hut in all other respects as other youths have 
lived, pre-eminent only in utter- staiulessness. Hut now He was thirty years 
old ; the voice of the great Prophet, with whose fame the nation rang, had 
proclaimed Him to be the promised Christ; He was being publicly attended 
1>V disciples who acknowledged Him as Rabbi and Lord. Here was a difficulty 
to he met ; an act of true kindness to he performed ; a disgrace to he averted 
h’om friends whom He loved — and that too a disgrace to which His own 


presence and that of His disciples had unwittingly contributed. Was not 
Ris hour yet come? Who could tell what He might do, if lie were- only 
made aware of the trouble which threatened to interrupt the feast? Might 
not some hand of hymning angels, like the radiant visions who had heralded 
His birth, receive His bidding to change that humble marriage-feast into a 
soet 'o of heaven? Might it not he that even now He would load them into 
Jlis banquet-house, and His banner over them be love ? 


Her faith was strong, her motives pure, except perhaps what has been called 
the slightest possible touch of the purest womanly, motherly anxiety (wc 


Nv no other word) prompting in her the desire to 
presence.” 1 And her Son’s hour had nearly come : 


see her Son honoured in 
e : but it was necessary 


} Stier, i. til, E. Tr, The germ of the remark is to he found in Chrysostom. 
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now, ut once, for ever, for that Son to show to her that henceforth He was 
not Jesus the Son of Mary, but the Christ the Son of Cod; that as regarded 
His great work and mission, as regarded His Eternal Being, the significance 
of the beautiful relationship had passed away ; that His thoughts were not as 
her thoughts, neither His ways her ways . 1 2 It could not have been done in 
a manner more decisive, yet at the same time more entirely tender. 

“ Woman, what hare / to do with thee?” The words at first sound harsh, 
and almost repellent in their roughness and brevity; but that is the fault 
partly of our version, partly of our associations. He does not call her “mother,” 
because, in circumstances such as these, she was His mother no longer ; but 
the address “Woman” (lvmc) was so respectful that it might be, and was, 
addressed to the queeulicst; ' and so gentle that it might be, and was, addressed 
at the tenderest moments to the most fondly loved . 3 4 Anil “what have I to do 
with thee?” is a literal version of a common Aramaic phrase (mah It veldt:), 
which, while it sets aside a suggestion and waives all further discussion of 
it, is yet perfectly consistent with the most delicate courtesy, and the most 
feeling consideration. 1 ' 

Nor can we doubt that even the slight check involved in these quiet words 
was still more softened by the look and accent with which they were spoken, 
and which are often sufficient to prevent far harsher utterances from inflicting 
any pain. For with undiminished faith, and with no trace of pained feeling, 
Mary said to the servants— over whom it is clear she was exercising some 
authority — “ Whatever He says to you, do it at once .” 5 6 * * 


1 Similarly in Lube ii. 49, the authority of .Joseph is wholly subordinated to a truer and loftier one 
(see p. 59). The same truth is distinelly shadowed forth in Matt. xii. 48 — 50 ; Lukoxi. 27, 28. St. Bernard, 
ill illustration of this desire of our Lord to indicate 1 that the spiritual life must not be disturbed by earthly 
relationships, tells a striking story of a hermit who, on being consulted by his brother, referred him to 
the advice of another brother who had died some time before. “But ho is dead/* said the other with 
surprise. “ So am 1 also,” replied the hermit. (St. Bernard, Serin. 2 in Dom. 1 post Epiphan.) It may 
have boon their inability to appreciate this very fact that produced a sort of alienation between Christ 
ami His earthly brethren as regards the entire plan of His Messianic manifestation, and mado Him imply 
that even “ i,i llis own house" a prophet, is without honour (Matt-, xiii. 57). 

2 As by the Emperor Augustus to Cleopatra (Dio. Cass. Hist. li. 12); by the chorus to Queen 
Clytemnestra uEseli. Ay. 1(508); and not un frequently to princesses in Greek tragedy. 

A As, for instance, by Jesus to Mary Magdalene, in the garden, “ Woman, why woopest thou t whom 
seekest- thou H ” (John xx. 15) ; by the angels {id. 13) ; and by Jesus on the cross to His mother, “ Woman, 
behold tliy son"’ (John xix. 23). 

4 See for oilier instances of the phrase, 2 Sam. xvi. 10; xix. 22; 1 Kings xvii. 18; Judg. xi. 12; 2 Kings 

iii. 13; Josh. xxii. 24. 

6 Trod) (rare (John ii. 5). For the expression, “ Mine hour is not yet come,” see the instance in whi^ 

with a very similar desire to check the unwarranted suggestions of His earthly relatives, He uses it 

His brethren who wished to hurry His visit to Jerusalem (John vii. 6, where, however, the word is twr 9 * 
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The first necessity after a journey in the East is to wash the feet, and 
before a meal to wash the hands ; and to supply these wants there were 
standing (as still is usual), near the entrance of the house, six large stone 
water-jars, with their orifices filled with bunches of fresh green leaves to keep 
the water cool. Each of these jars contained two or three baths 1 of water, 
and Jesus bade the servants at once fill them to the brim . 3 They did so, 
.and He then ordered them to draw out the contents in smaller vessels , 3 and 
carry it to the guest who, according to the festive custom of the time, had 
been elected “governor of the feast.” 4. Knowing nothing of what had taken 
place, he mirthfully observed that in offering the good wine last, the bridegroom 
had violated the common practice of banquets. This was Christ’s first miracle, 
and thus , with a definite and symbolic purpose , 5 did He manifest His glory, and 
His disciples believed on Him, 

It was His first miracle, yet how unlike all that wo should have expected ; 
how simply unobtrusive, how divinely calm ! The method, indeed, of' the 
miracle — which is far more wonderful in character than the ordinary miracles 
of healing — transcends our powers of conception ; yet it was not done with 
any pomp of circumstance, or blaze of adventitious glorification. Men in 
these days have presumptuously talked as though it were God’s duty — the 
duty of Him to whom the sea and the mountains are a very little thing, and 
before whose eyes the starry heaven is but as one white gleam in the “ intense 
inane ” — to perform His miracles before a circle of competent samux ! Con- 
ceivably it might be so had it been intended that miracles should lie the 
sole, or even the main, credentials of Christ’s authority; but to the belief of 
Christendom the Son of God would still be the Son of God even if, like John, 
He had done no miracle. The miracles of Christ were miracles addressed, not 

“ time ; ” not fy, a> « hour ”). Mr. Sanday compares i lie passage with Mai t . xv. 21 — 28. “ There too a petit ion 
first, refused, and then granted; and there too the petitioner seems to divine that it will be” (Authorship 
() f the Fourth Gosp p. 50). 

1 Mfrpijrai This is used in tlio LXX. version of 2 Chron. iv. 5 as a rendering of tho Hebrew bath , and 
^as equal to about 7} gallons. It is, however, hard to suppose that each of these stone jars held from 
to twenty -two gallons, so that perhaps jUfTprpri?? (as Lange suggests) may ho the Roman amphora = 
fivo gallons. A “ firkin ” (E. V.) is eight gallons. 

“ John ii. 7, 

• * AwA^traTe. Cf. John iv. 7. Prof. Westcott thinks that the exact, words exclude the all hut universal 

Hothm, that all (he waior in the six jam was turned into wine (Characteristics of the Gospel J\1 trades, p. 15). 

The custom may have been originally borrowed from the Greeks (tTufnroaidpxv^i arbiter bibendi, 
^gistc.r couvivii, Ac.), but it had long been familiar to the Jews, and the apxtrptKKivos here acts exactly as 
* 18 advised to do by tho son of Sirach: “When thou hast done all thy office, take thy place, , that .thou 
be morry with them, and receive a crown for thy well-ordering of tho foasi ” (Ecclus. xxxii. 1, 2). 

John ii. 11^ ravrffy iwoitja c tyxbv (this as a beginning, A, 13, L, Ac.), not tV 
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fco a cold and sceptic curiosity, but to a loving and humble faith. They 
needed not the acuteness of the impostor, or the self-assertion of the thauma- 
turge. They were indeed the signs — almost, we had said, the accidental signs 



WINS OF K El'll KESNN. 

— of His divine mission ; but their primary object was the alleviation of hum® 11 
suffering, or the illustration of sacred truths, or, as in this instance, the increase 
of innocent joy. An obscure village*, an ordinary wedding, a humble hoWft 
a few faithful peasant guests — such a scene, and no splendid amphitheatre or 
stat< ly audience, beheld one of Christ’s greatest miracles of power. And i® 
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these respects the circumstances of the First Miracle are exactly analogous to 
the supernatural events recorded of Christ’s birth. In the total unlikeness of 
this to all that we should have imagined— -in its absolute contrast with any- 
thing which legend would have invented — in all, in short, which most offends 
the unbeliever, we see but fresh confirmation that we are reading the words 
of soberness and truth. 

A miracle is a miracle, and we see no possible advantage in trying to 
understand the means by which it was wrought. In accepting the evidence 
for it — and it is for each man to be fully persuaded in his own mind, and 
to accept or to reject at his pleasure, perhaps even it may prove to be at his 
peril — we are avowedly accepting the evidence for something which transcends, 
though it by no means necessarily supersedes, the ordinary laws by which 
Nature works. What is gained— in what single respect does the miracle 
become, so to speak, easier or more comprehensible — by supposing, with 
Olshausen, that we have here only an accelerated process of nature ; or with 
Neander, that the powers of water were intensified into those of wine ; or 
with Lange (apparently), that the guests were in a state of supernatural exalta- 
tion ? 1 * * * * Let those who find it intellectually possible, or spiritually advantageous, 
freely avail themselves of such hypotheses if they see their way to do so : to us 
they seem, not “irreverent,” not “rationalistic,” not “dangerous,” but simply 
embarrassing and needless. To denounce them as unfaithful concessions to 
the spirit of scepticism may suit the exigencies of a violent and Pharisaic 
theology, but is unworthy of that calm charity which should be the fairest 
fruit of Christian faith. In matters of faith it ought to be to every one of us 
“a very small thing to be judged of you or of man’s judgment;” we ought 
to believe, or disbelieve, or modify belief, with sole reference to that which, 
m our hearts and consciences, we feel to be the Will of God ; and it is by 
His judgment, and by His alone, that we should care to stand or to fall. 
We as little claim a right to scathe the rejecter of miracles by abuse and 
anathema, as we admit his right to sneer at us for imbecility or hypocrisy. 
Jesus has taught to all men, whether they accept or reject Him, the lessons 
of charity and sweetness; and what the believer and the unbeliever alike can 


1 Olshauson, Comment . on the Gospels , iii. 368, following Augustine, “Ipso fecit vinum in nuptiis 

thn ° mi ** anno ^ oc ^acit in vitibus.” Neander, Life of Jesus Christ , E. Tr., p. 176. It is to bo regretted 

this “acceleration*’ hypothesis has been received with favour by some eminent English divines; 

Wino ^ a remar ^ 8 » will never, whatever time you give her, make thirty imperial gallons of 

0 Wlt k° u t at least ten pounds avoirdupois of carbon. 

17 
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do, is calmly, temperately, justly, and witli perfect and solemn sincerity — ■ 
knowing liow deep are the feelings involved, and how vast the issues at stake 
between us— to state the reasons for the belief that is in him. And this being 
so, T would sav that if we once understand that the word Nature has little or 
no moaning unless it be made to include tlio idea of its Author ; if wc once 
realise the fact, which all science teaches us, that the very simplest and most 
elementary operation of the laws of Nature is infinitely beyond the compre- 
hension of our most exalted intelligence; if we once believe that the Divine 
Providence of God is no far-off abstraction, but a living and loving care over 
the lives of men ; lastly, if we once believe that Christ was the only-begotten 
Son of God, the Word of God who came to reveal and declare His Father 
to mankind, then there is nothing in any Gospel miracle to shock our faith: 
we shall regard the miracles of Christ as resulting from the fact of His Being 
and His mission, no less naturally and inevitably than the rays of light stream 
outwards from the sun. They were, to use the favourite expression of St. John, 
not merely “ portents,” or powers, or signs, but they were ivories, the ordinary 
and inevitable works (whenever He chose to exercise them) of One whose very 
Existence was the highest miracle of all. 1 For our faith is that He was 
sinless ; and to borrow tlvc words of a German poet, “ one might have thought 
that the miracle of miracles was to have created the world such as it is ; yet it 
is a far greater miracle to have lived a perfectly pure life therein.” The greatest 
of modern philosophers said that there were two things which overwhelmed his 
soul with awe and astonishment, “ the starry heaven above, and the moral law 
within ;” hut to these has boon added a third reality no less majestic — the 
fulfilment of the moral law without us in the Person of Jesus Christ.^ That 
fulfilment makes us believe that He was indeed Divine; and if He were Divine, 
we have no further astonishment left when we are taught that He did on earth 
that which can be done by the Power of God alone. 

But there arc two characteristics of this first miracle which we ought to 
notice. 

One is its divine unselfishness. His ministry is to be a ministry of joy 
and peace ; His sanction is to be given not to a crushing asceticism, but to 3 
genial innocence ; ITis approval, not to a compulsory celibacy, but to a sacred 
union. He who, to appease His own sore hunger, would not turn the stones 
of the wilderness into bread, gladly exercises, for the sake of others, H lS 

1 See A bp. Trench on Miracles, p. 8. 

3 Seo Ullmann, Sinlessncss of Jesus, E. Tr., pp. 181—193. 
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transforming power; and but six or seven days afterwards, relieves the 
perplexity and sorrow of a bumble wedding feast by turning water into wine. 
The first miracle of Moses was, in stern retribution, to turn tbe river of a 
guilty nation into blood; the first of Jesus to fill the water-jars of an innocent 
lamily with wine. 

And the other is its symbolic character. Like nearly all the miracles of 
Christ, it combines the characteristics of a work of mercy, an emblem, and a 
prophecy. The world gives its best first, and afterwards all the dregs and 
bitterness ; but Christ came to turn the lower into the richer and sweeter, the 
Mosaic law into the perfect law of liberty, the baptism of John into the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost and with fire, the self-denials of a painful 
isolation into the self-denials of a happy home, sorrow and sighing into hope 
and blessing, and water into wine. And thus the “ holy estate ” which Christ 
adorned and beautified with His presence and first miracle in Cana of Galilee, 
foreshadows the mystical union between Christ and His Church ; and the 
common element which He thus miraculously changed becomes a type of our 
life on earth transfigured and ennobled by the anticipated joys of heaven — a 
type of that wine which He shall drink new with us in the kingdom of God, 
at the marriage supper of the Lamb. 1 


1 A largo school of English Apologists have appealed to the miracles of Christ as proving His mission, 
ami to the Gospels as proving the miracles. This is not the view of the writer, who, in common ho believes 
with many of the more recent authorities who have dealt with the subject, regards “Christianity and 
Christendom ” as tho strongest external proof of the historical reality of that which the Gospels relate. 
Tho Gospels supply us with a vera causa for that which otherwise would be to us an inexplicable enigma. 
His was the argument which I endeavoured to stale as forcibly as 1 could in the Hnlscan Lectures of 
1H70 — “ The Witness of History to Christ.” But I say “the strongest external proof,” because those 
who are so ready to assume that any one who believes, for instance, in the Incarnation must necessarily ho 
»’ithor morally a hypocrite, or intellectually an imbecile, ought not to forget how strong is that -preparation 
for belief which every Christian derives from the experiences of his own life, and from that which ho 
Mioves to be the Voice of God speaking to lus heart, and confirming all which he has learnt of God 
through Christ, and Christ alone. Tho force of this evidcnco is indeed valueless as an argument against 
«tlu‘rs ; on the other hand, they should bear in mind that their denial of its force in their own case doos 
invalidate its force in the minds of those for whom it exists. 
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Give true lioarls hut earth aiul sky. 

And seme flowers to bloom and die; 

Homely scrims ami simple views ^ 

Lowly thoughts may best F; ,. 8< Smday afle , Eplfl^y. 
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’> i in; [ST'S lirst luirsiclo- of Cana was a sign ^lat " 
l ' «, not to call His disciples o„l of the world 

its ordinary duties, hut to make men happier, no «, 
bettor i„ the world. He willed that they she- 
he husbands, and fathers, and citmens, not e , 

„r monks. He would show that Ho approved 
brightness of pure society, and the mir o ‘ n 
— ■ gatherings, no less, than the ecste.es of the 
in the wilderness, or tin' visions ol the mys ic i 

t<Uy And, as pointing the same moral, there ^as sox^"*» 
significant in the place which He chose as * loliC i y 
His earliest ministry. St. John had preached i tk 

waste; hy the Head Sea waters; his voice had been echoed back > 
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flinty precipices that frown over the sultry Ghor. The city nearest to the 
scene of his teaching had been built in defiance of a curse, and the road 
to it led through “the bloody way.” All around him breathed the dreadful 
associations of a guilty and desolated past ; the very waves were bituminous ; 
the very fruits crumbled into foul ashes under the touch ; the very dust beneath 
his feet lay, hot and white, over the relics of an abominable race. There, 
beside those leaden waters, under that copper heaven, amid those burning 
wildernesses and scarred ravines, had he preached the baptism of repentance. 
But Christ, amid the joyous band of His mother, and His brethren, and 11 is 
disciples, chose as the earliest centre of Ilis ministry a bright and busy city, 
whose marble buildings were mirrored in a limpid sea. 

That little city was Capernaum. It rose under the gentle declivities of 
bills that encircled an earthly Paradise. 1 There were no such trees, and no 
such gardens, anywhere iu Palestine as in the land of Gennesareth. The very 
inline means “ garden of abundance,” and the numberless flowers blossom 
over a little plain which is “ in sight like unto an emerald.” It was doubtless 
a part of Christ’s divine plan that llis ministry should begin amid scenes 
so beautiful, and that the good tidings, which revealed to mankind their loftiest 
hopes and purest pleasures, should be first proclaimed in a region of unusual 
loveliness. The features of the scene are neither gorgeous nor colossal ; there 
is nothing here of the mountain gloom or the mountain glory ; nothing of 
that “ dread magnificence ” which overawes us as we gaze on tropical volcanoes 
or the iceclad hills. Had our life on earth been full of wild and terrible 
catastrophes, then it might have been fitly symbolised by scenes which told 
only of deluge and conflagration ; but these green pastures and still waters, 
these bright birds and blossoming shrubs, the dimpling surface of that inland 
soa > so doubly delicious and refreshful in a sultry land, all correspond with 
tin* characteristics of a life composed of innocent and simple elements, and 
brightened with the ordinary pleasures which, like the rain and the sunshine, 
are granted to all mankind. 

What the traveller will see, as he emerges from the Valley of Doves, and 
catches his first eager glimpse of Gennesareth, will be a small inland sea, like 
a ^ ar P iu shape, 2 thirteen miles long and six broad. On the farther or eastern 

ii. 12, kutIjS y, “ He descended ” — a touch of accuracy, since the road is ono long descent. 

, *s said to bo the origin of the ancient name “Chiunoreth," a bcaittifid oiioniatojKi.'ia for a 

®rp. Tlie Wady Hammam, or “Valley of Doves,” is a beautiful gorge in the hills by which the traveller 

descend from Hattin to Me j del. 
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into the last stage of decrepitude — and the “ frightful village ” of Mejdel (the 
ancient Magdala), where the degradation of the inhabitants is best shown 
by the fact that the children play stark naked in the street — there is not a 
single inhabited spot on its once crowded shores . 1 One miserable, crazy boat 
— -and that not always procurable — has replaced its gay and numerous fleet. 
As the fish are still abundant, no fact could show more clearly the dejected 
inanity and apathetic enervation of the present dwellers upon its shores. 
But the natural features still remain. The lake still lies unchanged in the 
bosom of the hills, reflecting every varying gleam of the atmosphere like an 
opal set in emeralds ; the waters are still as beautiful in their clearness as when 
the boat of Peter lay rocking on their ripples, and Jesus gazed into their crystal 
depths; the cup-like basin still seems to overflow with its flood of sunlight; the 
air is still balmy with natural perfumes ; the turtle-dove still murmurs in the 
valleys, and the pelican fishes in the waves ; and there are palms and green 
fields, and streams, and grey heaps of ruin. And what it has lost in population 
and activity, it has gained in solemnity and interest. If every vestige of human 
habitation should disappear from beside it, and the jackal and the hyena should 
howl about the shattered fragments of the synagogues where once Christ taught, 
yet the lact that He chose it as the scene of Ilis opening ministry 2 will give a 
sense of sacredness and pathos to its lonely waters till time shall be no more. 

Yet widely different must have been its general aspect in the time of Christ, 
and far more strikingly beautiful, because far more richly cultivated. Josephus, 
in a passage of glowing admiration, after describing the sweetness of its waters, 
and the delicate temperature of its air, its palms, and vines, and oranges, and 
figs, and almonds, and pomegranates, and warm springs, says that the seasons 
seemed to compete for the honour of its possession, and Nature to have created 
it as a kind of emulative challenge, wherein she had gathered all the elements 
of her strength . 3 The Talmudists see in the fact that this plain — “ the ambition 
oi Nature ” — belonged to the tribe of Naphtali, a fulfilment of the Mosaic bless- 
ing, that that tribe should be “ satisfied with favour, and full with the blessing 
of the Lord ;” 4 and they had the proverb, true in a deeper sense than they 

1 A few Bedawln may sometimes be found at Ain et-Tabijah (Betlisaida). Renan truly observes that n 
urnapo such as El-Ghuweir now is, could hardly have been the scene of such prodigious activity, had not 
ie donate bceu modified by the numlierless trees, which under the withering influence of Islam have ad 
,( fu destroyed. 

0 x - 37 : St. Peter says, “That word which was preached throughout all Judwa, and began from 

un Buke xxiii. 5 : " Beginning from Galilee.” 

Rabbis refer to its extraordinary fruitfulness. 

Bout, xxxiii. 23. 
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suppose, that “ God had created seven seas in the land of Canaan, but one only 
— the Sea of Galilee — had He chosen for Himself.” 

Not, however, for its beauty only, but because of its centrality, and its 
populous activity, it was admirably adapted for that ministry which fulfilled the 
old prophecy of Isaiah, that “ the land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, 
beyond Jordan, Galileo of the Gentiles,” should “ sec a great light ; ” and that 
to them “ who sat in the region and shadow of death ” should “ light spring # 
up.” For Christ was to be, even in His own lifetime, “ a light to lighten the 
Gentiles,” as well as “ the glory of His people Israel.” And people of many 
nationalities dwelt in and encompassed this neighbourhood, because it was "the 
way of the sea.” “ The cities,” says Josephus, “ lie here very thick ; and the 
very numerous villages are so full of people, because of the fertility of the land 
. . . . that the very smallest of them contain above 15,000 inhabitants.” 1 He 
adds that the people were active, industrious, and inured to war from infancy, 
cultivating every acre of their rich and beautiful soil. No less than four roads 
communicated with the shores of the lake. One led down the Jordan valley on 
the western side ; another, crossing a bridge at the south of the lake, passed 
through Penea to the fords of Jordan near Jericho ; a third led, through 
Sepphoris, the gay and rising capital of Galilee, to the famous port of Aceho on 
the Mediterranean Sea ; a fourth ran over the mountains of Zebulon to Nazareth, 
and so through the plain of Esdraelon to Samaria and Jerusalem. Through 
this district passed the great caravans on their way from Egypt to Damascus; 
and the heathens who congregated at Jlethsaida J ulias and Caesarea Philippi 
must have been constantly seen in the streets of Capernaum. In the time of 
Christ it was, for population and activity, "the manufacturing district” oi 
Palestine, and the waters of its lake were ploughed by 4,000 vessels of every 
description, from the war-vessel of the ltomans to the rough fisher-boats of 
Uethsaida, and the gilded pinnaces from Herod's palace. Ituraea, Samaria, 
Syria, Phoenicia were immediately accessible by crossing the lake, the river, or 
the hills. The town of Tiberias, which Herod Antipas had built to be the 
capital of Galilee, and named in honour of the reigning emperor, had risen 
with marvellous rapidity ; by the time that St. John wrote his Gospel it had 
already given its name to the Sea of Galilee ; and even if Christ never entered 
its heathenish amphitheatre or grave-polluted streets, 2 He must have often seen 

- Jos. B. J. iii. 3, § 2. See note 2, p. 139. 

2 Being built on the site of an old cemetery, no truo Jew could enter it without ceremonial pollution- 
Josephus ( Antt . xviii. 2, § 3) exprossly says that, from the number of tombs which had to be removed in 
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in the distance its turreted walls, its strong castle, and the Golden House of 
Antipas, flinging far into the lake the reflection of its marble lions and sculp- 
tured architraves . 1 Europe, Asia, and Africa had contributed to its population, 
and men of all nations met in its market-place. All along the western shores of 
Genncsarcth, Jews and Gentiles were strangely mingled, and the wild Arabs of 
the desert might there be seen side by side with enterprising Phoenicians, 
effeminate Syrians, contemptuous Homans, and supple, wily, corrupted Greeks. 

The days of delightful seclusion in the happy valley of Nazareth were past; 
a life of incessant toil, of deep anxiety, of trouble, and wandering, and opposition, 
of preaching, healing, and doing good, was now to begin. At this earliest dawn 
of His public entrance upon His ministry, our Lord’s first stay in Capernaum 
was not for many days ; yet these days would be a type of all the remaining 
life. He would preach in a .Jewish synagogue built by a Homan centurion, and 
His works of love would become known to men of many nationalities . 2 It 
would be clear to all that the new Prophet who had arisen was wholly unlike 
His great forerunner’. The hairy mantle, the ascetic seclusion, the unshorn 
locks, would have been impossible and out of place among the inhabitants of 
those crowded and busy shores, Christ came not to revolutionise, but to 
ennoble and to sanctify. He came to reveal that the Eternal was not the 
Future, hut only the Unseen ; that Eternity was no ocean whither men were 
being swept by the river of Time, but was around them now, and that their 
lives were only real in so far as they felt its presence, lie came to teach that 
Uod was no dim abstraction, infinitely separated from them in the l'ar-oiT heaven, 
but that He was the Father in whom they lived, and moved, and had their 
being; and that the service which Ho loved was not ritual and sacrifice, not 
pompous scrupulosity and censorious orthodoxy, hut mercy and justice, humility 
aud love. He came not to hush the natural music of men’s lives, nor to fill it 
with storm and agitation, but to re-tune every silver chord in that “ harp of a 
thousand strings,” and to make it echo with the harmonies of heaven. 

Aud such being the significance of Christ’s life in this lovely region, it is 
strange that the exact site of Capernaum of Capernaum, “His own City” 


tlio foundations, ovary Jew who inhabited it became unclean (Numb. xix. 11): and hence Herod 
ntijias, who it (if. J. ii. 9, § 1), had to compel people to reside in it, or to bribe them by very 

^t^antial privileges (Aiitt. xviii. 2, § 3). It is probable that Christ never set foot within its precincts; 
some of the inhabitants were, of course, among His bearers (John vi. 23). 

, FH- 9, 12, 13 ; B. Jud. ii. 21, § 6. 

th ^ 80mo great works wero performed during this brief visit seem* clear from Luke iv. 2J; hut that 
could scarcely be regarded as miracles seems equally dear from John iv. 54. 


18 
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(Matt. ix. 1), which witnessed so many of His mightiest miracles, which heard 
so many of His greatest revelations —should remain to this day a matter of 
uncertainty. That it was indeed either at Khan Minyeh or at Tell H6m is 
reasonably certain ; but at which ? Both towns are in the immediate vicinity of 
Beth saida and of Chorazin ; both are beside the waves of Galilee ; both lie on 



ments ; the decision in favour of either 

involves difficulties as yet unsolved. After visiting the scenes, and carefull, 1 
studying on the spot the arguments of travellers in many volumes, the pre- 
ponderance of evidence seems to me in favour of Tell Hftm. There, on b°l<! 
rising ground, encumbered with fragments of white marble, rise the ruinc 
walls of what was perhaps a synagogue, built in the florid and comp° 5 '| c 
style which marks the Herodian age ; and amid the rank grass and giganh® 
thistles lie scattered the remnants of pillars and architraves which prove 1 
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on this spot once stood a beautiful and prosperous town . 1 2 At Khan Minyeh 
there is nothing but a common ruined caravanserai and grey mounded heaps, 
which may or may not be the ruins of ruins. But whichever of the two was 
the site on which stood the home of Peter — which was also the home of Christ 
(Matt. viii. 14) — either is desolate ; even the wandering Bedawy seems to shun 
those ancient ruins, where the fox and the jackal prowl at night. The sad and 
solemn woe that was uttered upon the then bright and nourishing city has been 
fulfilled : “ And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, shalt be thrust 
down to hell : for if the mighty works, which have been done in thee, had been 
done in Sodom, it had remained unto this day.” 3 


1 Major Wilson, R.E., of the Palestine Exploration Fund, found that the plan of the largo white 

building at Tell Hum consisted of “four rows of seven columns each . . . surrounded by a blank 
wall, ornamented outside with pilasters, and apparently a heavy cornice of late date ; . . hut what 

puzzles me is that the entranco was on the south side, which does not. seem to be usual in synagogues. 
The synagogue was surrounded by another building of later date, also well built and ornameutod ” (see 
Porter’s Handbook , ii. 403). 

2 Luke x. 15; Matt. xi. 23. — The arguments about the site of Capernaum would fill several volumes. 
Tho reader may find most of them in Dr. Robinson, Bibl. Researches, iii. 288 — 204; Wilson, Lands of the 
Bible, ii. 139 — 149; Ritter, Jordan , 335 — 343; Thomson, Tim Land and the Book , 352 seqq., Jkc. Some 
now arguments are adduced in Mr. McGregor’s Rob Roy on the Jordan. The researches of tho Palestine 
Exploration Fund, under Major Wilson, seem to mo to strengthen the ease in favour of Tell Hum very 
considerably; and Toll Hum, “tho ruined mound of Hum,” is a very natural corruption of Kefr Nahum, 
“the village of Nahum — As this chapter is on the scene of tho ministry, it may he well to observe that 
the true version of the famous prophecy in Tsa. ix. 1 is, “As of old Ho lightly esteemed the land of 

Zebulun and tho land of Naphtali; so, in tho latter time, He hath made her glorious by the way of tho 
fioa, v &c. (See Perowne, On the Psalms, I. xix.) 
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CHAPTEll XIII. 

JESUS AT T II K PASSOVER. 

‘ Tlio Lord, whom yo seek, shall suddenly come to His Temple.”-— Mal. iii. 1. 

'%C.? -it stay of Josns at Capernaum on this occasion was 

very short , 1 * and it is not improbable that lie simply 
awaited there the starting of the great caravan of 
pilgrims who, at this time, were about to wend their 
way to the great feast at Jerusalem. 

The Synoptists are silent respecting any visit of 
Christ to the Passover between His twelfth year and 
His death ;‘ 3 and it is St. John alone who, true to the 

1 John ii. 12 : “ Not many days.” 

- But just as St. John distinctly implies the Galilacan ministry (vii. <M), so 

the Synoptists distinctly imply that there must have been a Judaean ministry, 
e.g. f Judas is a Jew, and Joseph of Arimatlisea; and our Lord was well kianj® 
to people at and near Jerusalem (see Matt. iv. 25; xxiii. 37; Mark iii. 7, B> 
xi. 2,3; xiv. II; xv. 43 — 46; and compare Matt. xiii. 57). In Luke iv* 
there is good MS. authority (k, B, C, L, &c.) for the reading, "He preached u* 
the synagogues of Judaea.” “The vague and shifting outlines of the Synoptists,” says Mr. San 
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purpose and characteristics of his Gospel, mentions this earliest Passover of 
Christ’s ministry, or gives ns any particulars that took place during its progress . 1 

The main event which distinguished it was the purification of the Temple — 
an act so ineffectual to conquer the besetting vice of the Jews, that lie was 
obliged to repeat it, with expressions still more stern, at the close of His 
ministry, and only four days before His death . 2 

We have already seen what vast crowds Hocked to the Holy City at •the 
great annual feast. Then, as now, that immense multitude, composed of 
pilgrims from every land, and proselytes of every nation, brought with them 
many needs. The traveller who now visits Jerusalem at Easter time will make 
his way to the gates of the Church of the Sepulchre through a crowd of vendors 
of relics, souvenirs, and all kinds of objects, who, squatting on the ground, fill 
all the vacant space bcfoi’e the church, and overflow into the adjoining street. 
Far more numerous and far more noisome must have been the buyers and sellers 
who choked the avenues leading to the Temple, in the Passover to which Jesus 
cow went among the other pilgrims ; :i for what they had to sell were not only 
trinkets and knick-knacks, such as now arc sold to Easter pilgrims, but oxen, 
and sheep, and doves. On both sides of the eastern gate -the gate Slmsan — 
as far as Solomon’s porch, there bad long been established the shops of mer- 
chants and the banks of money-changers. The latter were almost a necessity ; 
for, twenty days before the Passover, the priests began to collect the old sacred 
tribute of half a shekel paid yearly by every Israelite, whether rich or poor, as 
atonement money for his soul, and applied to the expenses of the Tabernacle 
service . 1 How it would not he lawful to pay this in the coinage brought from 
all kinds of governments, sometimes represented by wretched counters of brass 
and copper, and always defiled with heathen symbols and heathen inscriptions. 
It was lawful to send this money to the priests from a distance, hut every Jew 
"ho presented himself in the Temple preferred to pay it in person. He was 

allow ample room for all tlio insertions that are made in them with so much precision by St. John” 
[Fourth Gospel, p. 166). See too tho important testimony of St. Peter (Acts x. 37, 39). 

Other Passovers mentioned are John vi. 4 ; xi. 55. Tho feast of v. I would mako four Passovers, if it 
Wiro ce rtain that a Passover was intendod, and in any case wo shall in the course of the narrative find 
*"uelt to confirm the opinion of Eusebius and Thoodorct, that the ministry lasted three years and a few 
toonths. Tim rh niaxa r uv ’iovSatem' (“ Tl»e Passover of the Jews ”) of St. John may perhaps be regarded as 
uu indication that he wrote whon tho Passover had ceased to bo possible'. 

tiv ***• m > Mark xi. 15—17 ; Luko xix. 45. It seems impossible to beliovo that tho two narra- 
refer to the same event. The consoqueneos of that act, and the answer which He then gives to tho 
^ ^ked for some proof of His commission to exerciso this authority, aro quito different, 
he dato of this Passover was perhaps April, A.D, 28. 

‘ Etod. xxx. 11-16. 
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therefore obliged to procure the little silver coin in return for his own currency, 
and the money-changers charged him five per cent, as the usual lcolbon or agio. 

Had this traflicking been confined to the streets immediately adjacent to the 
holy building, it would have been excusable, though not altogether seemly. 
Such scenes are described by heathen writers as occurring round the Temple of 
Venus at Mount Eryx, and of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis — nay, even, to 
come nearer home, such scenes once occurred in our own St. Paul’s. But the 
mischief had not stopped here. The vicinity of the Court of the Gentiles, with 
its broad spaces and long arcades, had been too tempting to Jewish greed. We 
learn from the Talmud that a certain Babka Ben Buta had been the first to 
introduce “ 3,000 sheep of the flocks of Kedar into the Mountain of the House” 
— /.<*., into the Court of the Gentiles, and therefore within the consecrated 
precincts. The profane example was eagerly followed. The chanujoth of the 
shop-keepers, the exchange booths of the usurers, gradually crept into the sacred 
enclosure. There, in the actual Court of the Gentiles, steaming with heat in 
the burning April day, and filling the Temple with stench and filth, were 
penned whole floeks of sheep and oxen, 1 while the drovers and pilgrims stood 
bartering and bargaining around them. There were the men with their great 
wicker cages filled with doves, and under the shadow of the arcades, formed by 
quadruple rows of Corinthian columus, 2 sat the money-changers, with their 
tables covered with piles of various small coins, while, as they reckoned and 
wrangled in the most dishonest of trades, their greedy eyes twinkled with the 
lust of gain. And this was the entrance-court to the Temple of the Most 
High ! The court which was a witness that that house should be a House of 
Prayer for all nations' had been degraded into a place which, for foulness, was 
more like shambles, and for bustling commerce more like a densely-crowded 
bazaar; while the lowing of oxen, the bleating of sheep, the Babel of many 
languages, the huckstering and wrangling, and the clinking of money and of 
balances (perhaps not always just), might be heard in the adjoining courts, 
disturbing the chant of the Levites and the prayers of priests ! 

Filled with a righteous scorn at all this mean irreverence, burning with 
irresistible and noble indignation, Jesus, on entering the Temple, made a scourge 

1 Their number may be conjectured from the fact that Herod alone sacrificed 300 oxen at the con- 
secretion of the new Temple (Jos. Antt. xv. 11, § 6). Josephus adds that Herod’s example was followed by 
each according to his ability, so that it was impossible to set down correctly the vast number of tb» 
sacrifices. 

2 Jos. Antt. xv. 11, § 5. 
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of the rushes that lay on the floor ; and in order to cleanse the sacred court of 
its worst pollutions, first drove out, indiscriminately, the sheep and oxen and 
the low crowd who tended them. 1 * Then going to the tables of the money- 
changers, lie overthrew them where they stood, upsetting the carefully-arranged 
heaps of heterogeneous coinage, and leaving the owners to grope and hunt for 
their scattered money on the polluted floor. Even to those who sold doves He 
issued the mandate to depart, less sternly indeed, because the dove was tin: 
offering of the poor, and there was less desecration and foulness in the presence 
there of those lovely emblems of innocence and purity; nor could He overturn 
the tables of the dove-sellers lest the birds should be hurt in their cages; but 
still, even to those who sold doves, He authoritatively exclaimed, “ Take these 
things hence,” justifying 11 is action to the whole terrified, injured, muttering 
ignoble crowd in no other words than the high rebuke, “ Make not my Failure 
house a house of merchandise.” :i And His disciples, seeing this transport of 

inspiring and glorious anger, recalled to mind what David had once written “ to 
the chief musician upon Slioshannim,” for the service of that very Temple, 

“ The zeal of thine house shall even devour me.” 3 

Why did not this multitude of ignorant pilgrims resist? Why did those 
greedy chatterers content themselves with dark scowls and muttered male- 
dictions, while they suffered their oxen and sheep to be chased into the streets 
and themselves ejected, and their money Hung rolling on the floor, by one who 
was then young and unknown, and in the garb of despised Galilee? Why, in 
the same way we might ask, did Saul sutler Samuel to heard him in the very 
presence of his army? Why did David abjectly obey the orders of Joab? 
Why did Ahab not dare to arrest Elijah at the door of Naboth’s vineyard? 
Hecuwte sin is weakness ; because there is in the world nothing so abject as a 
guilty conscience, nothing so invincible as the sweeping tide of a Godlike 
indignation against all that is base and wrong. How could these paltry 
sacrilegious buyers and sellers, conscious of wrong-doing, oppose that scathing 

1 John ii. 15. That tho scourge was for the men as well as the cattle, is clear from the “all "’in verse 15. 

On this occasion, however, our Lon! used the expression “ a house of merchandise,” not as afterwards, die 
sterner censure, “ a den of robbers.” (Cf. Jer. via. 10, 11.) 

3 Cf. Luke ii. 49. We find in (be Talmud that doves wore usually sold in tho “shops” belonging® 
the family of Anuas on tho Mount of Olives, who had so multiplied tho occasions for offering them, tlw* 
a single dove cost a gold pieeo, until this nefarious artificial value was reduced by tho teaching* 0 
R. Simeon, the son of Gamaliel. Perhaps tho profitableness of the trade had caused its extension to |C 
Temple courts. ... 

3 Ps. lxix. 9. There is no doubt that. Karirpaytrai, “ shall devour ” (x, A, B, E, F, G, &c.), is tho ng 1 
reading; but it may by a Hebraism really imply the icartipayf, “ devoured,'’ of the LXX, 
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rebuke, or face the lightnings of those eyes that were enkindled by an outraged 
holiness ? When Phinehas the priest was zealous for the Lord of Hosts, and 
drove through the bodies of the prince of Simeon and the. Midianitisli 
woman with one glorious thrust of his indignant spear, why did not guilty 



CAPITAL OF COLUMN AT JERUSALEM. 


hrael avenge that splendid murder? Why did not every man of the tribe 
01 Simeon become a God to the dauntless assassin? Because Vice cannot 
dand ior one moment before Virtue’s uplifted arm. Base and grovelling 1 as 
% were, these money-mongering Jews felt in all that remnant of their 
S °’ lls which was not yet eaten away by infidelity and avarice, that the Son 
"f Han was right. 

%. oven the Priests and Pharisees, and Scribes and Levitos, devoured as 
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they were by pride and formalism, could not condemn an act which might have 
been performed by a Nehemiah or a Judas Maccabtcus, and which agreed with 
all that was purest and best in their traditions.' JBut when they had heard of 
this deed, or witnessed it, and had time to recover from the breathless mixture 
of admiration, disgust, and astonishment which it inspired, they came to Jesus, 
and though they did not dare to condemn what He had done, yet half indig- 
nantly asked Him for some sign that He had a right to act thus . 2 * * # 

Our Lord’s answer in its full meaning was far beyond their comprehension, 
and in what appeared to be its meaning filled them with a perfect stupor of 
angry amazement. “Destroy,” He said, “ this Temple ,' 5 and in three days I will 
raise it up.” 

Destroy this Temple ! — the Temple on which a king pre-eminent for his 
wealth and magnificence had lavished his most splendid resources, and thereby 
almost reconciled the Jews to an intolerable tyranny; the Temple for the con- 
struction of which one thousand wagons had been required, and ten thousand 
workmen enrolled, and a thousand priests in sacerdotal vestments employed to 
lay the stones which the workmen had already hewn ; the Temple which was a 
marvel to the world for its colossal substructions of marble, its costly mosaics, 
its fragrant woods, its glittering roofs, the golden vine with its hanging clusters 
sculptured over the entrance door, the embroidered vails, enwoven with flowers 
of purple, the profuse magnificence of its silver, gold, and precious stones .' 1 It 


1 E.(j., in the Rabbis we find R. Eliezer Ben Zadok severely blamed for practising merchandise in a 
synagogue which ho himself had built at Alexandria (Sepp). Gfrorer has pointed out the remarkable fact 
that in the Targum of Jonathan, at. the last verso of Zecliariali (xiv. 21), tho word “trader” is substituted 
for " Canaan ite.” “ There shall be no more the trader in tho house of tho Lord.” (Ebrard, Goq>. HisL 
E. Tr., p. 219.) 

2 “The Jews” in John ii. IS means, as usual in this Gospel, “the opponents of Jesus.” The term 

hardly occurs in the other Gospels, except in the title of the cross, “ King of tho Jews; ” but to St. J olu* 
“standing within the boundary of the Christian ago, . . . tho name appears to be the true antithesis 

to Christianity.” (Westeott, s. v. “Jew ” in Smith’s Diet. Bible.) 

:t John ii. 19. More literally, “shrine” (ra<V), not Upbv (“ temple ”) as before in verse 14. Con- 
sequently the assertion of the Jews was not strictly accurate, for & vabs olros, “ this shrine ” (as distinguish*’*! 
from “tho temple”), with all its porticoes, had been finished in eight or nine years. The Talmud sap 
that to aid tho building, tho rain which fell had been dried with miraculous quickness. The sign which 
Jesus gives is His prediction. Of. Mieaiab \ \ Kings xxii. 24; Jer. xx. 1 — 6, &e.). 

* Soo the elaborate and gloating description of Josephus (Antt, xv. 11, §§ 3 — 5). It appears, however, 
that the actual Holy Place — the vabs alone — had been “ built by tho priests in a year and six mouths 
(id, 6). The expression of the Jews applied to the whole area with its splendid colonnades, royal citadel, 
Josephus says (xv. 11, § 1) that Herod had begun tho Temple in the eighteenth year of his reign-* - **’’ 
between Nisan 1, A.U.C. 734 and 735. This would give us A.U.C. 781 — 782, A.D. 28 or 29, for our Lore s 
first Passover; and as tho Temple was begun in Kisleu, tho exact date is probably A.D. 28. This agree, 
with the date given in Luke iii. 1, if wo supposo that he dates from tho first year of Tiberius’s joint 
as we seem entitled to infer from tho evidence of coins, Ac. (Wieselor, Beitrdge, 177 ff. ; see ^ au 
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had been already forty-six years in building, and was yet far from finished ; and 
this unknown Galikcan youth bade them destroy it, and He would raise it in 
three days ! Such was the literal and evidently false construction which they 
chose to put upon His words, though the recorded practice of their own great 
prophets might have shown them that a mystery lay hidden in this sign which 
He gave . 1 



CARVED ARCH AT JERUSALEM. 

How ineffaceable was the impression produced by the words, is best proved 
by the fact that more than three years afterwards it was this, more than all II is 
other discourses, which His accusers and false witnesses tried to pervert into a 
constructive evidence of guilt ; nay, it was even this, more than anything else, 

Fnurl, ‘ Gospel, p. 65.) Similarly in Jos. B. J„ i. 21, § 1, Herod is said to liave hegnu the Temple in (lie 
iifu-initli year of his reign, which is no contradiction to Anti. xv. 11, § 1, the reign in the former instance 
"‘ lu K dated from tlio death of Augustus, in tlio latter from the confirmation of Herod by the Homans. 

(•• was built ”) seems to imply that the works were then sitsjiended (ef. Ezra v. lto, but the 
" ^‘yas not finished till the time of Herod Agrippa II. An ti. xx. t», § 7). 

See Isa. vii. 11, 14, &c. 
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with which the miserable robber taunted Him upon the very cross. They were 
obliged, indeed, entirely to distort His words iuto “I am able to destroy the 
Temple of God,” 1 * or “ 1 will destroy this Temple made with hands, and in three 
days will build another.”' 3 He had never used these expressions, and here also 
their false witness was so self- contradictory as to break down. But they were 
well aware that this attempt of theirs to infuse a political and seditious meaning 
into what He said was best calculated to madden the tribunal before which he 
was arraigned: indeed, so well adapted was it to this purpose that the mere 
distant echo, as it were, of the same words was again the main cause of 
martyrdom to His proto-martyr Stephen. 3 

“ But He spake,” says St. John, “ of the temple of Ilis body,” and he adds 
that it was not until His resurrection that Ilis disciples fully understood Ilis 
words. •' Nor is this astonishing, for they were words of very deep significance. 
Hitherto there had been but one Temple of the true God, the Temple in which 
He then stood -the Temple which symbolised, and had once at least, as the 
Jews believed, enshrined that Shcchinah, or cloud of glory, which was the living 
witness to God’s presence in the world. But now the Spirit of God abode in a 
Temple not made with hands, even in the sacred Body of the Son of God made 
flesh, lie tabernacled among us; “He had a tent like ours, and of the same 
material.” Even this was to be done away. At that great Pentecost three 
years later, and thenceforward for ever, the Holy Spirit of God was to prefer 

“ Before all temples the upright heart and pure.” 

Every Christian man was to be, in his mortal body, a temple of the Holy Ghost. 
This was to be the central truth, the sublimest privilege of the New Dispen- 
sation; this was to be the object of Christ’s departure, and to make it “better 
for us that He should go away.” 

Nothing could have been more amazing to the carnal mind that walked by 
sight and not by faith — nothing more offensive to the Pharisaic mind that clung 
to the material— than this high truth, that his sacred Temple at Jerusalem was 
henceforth to be no longer, with any special privilege, the place where men were 
to worship the Father; that, in fact, it was the truest Temple no longer, bet 
they might, if they had willed it, have had some faint conception of what Christ 
meant. They must have known that by the voice of John He had been 
proclaimed the Messiah ; they might have realised what He afterwards said to 


1 Matt. xxvi. 61. - Murk xiv. 58. 

4 Ps. xvi. 10 ; Hos. vi. 2 ; 1 Cor. xv. 4, <fcc. 


3 Acts vi. 14. 
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thorn, that “ in this place was one greater than the Temple they might have 
entered into the remarkable utterance of a Babbi of their own class — an 
utterance involved in the prophetic language of Daniel ix. 2 1, and which they 
ought therefore to have known — that the true Holy of Holies was the Messiah 
Himself. 

And in point of fact there is an incidental but profoundly significant indi- 
cation that they had a deeper insight into Christ’s real moaning than they 
cl lose to reveal. Tor, still brooding on these same words — the first official 
words which Christ had addressed to them — when Jesus lay dead and buried 
in the rocky tomb, they came to Pilate with the remarkable stoiy, “Sir, we 
remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, After throe days 
I will rise again.” Now there is no trace that Jesus had ever used any such 
words distinctly to them; and unless they had heard the saying from .Judas, 
or unless it had been repeated by common rumour derived from the Apostles — 
/>., unless the “we remember” was a distinct falsehood —they could have been 
referring to no other occasion than this. And that they should have heard it 
from auy of the disciples was most unlikely; for over the slow hearts of the 
Apostles these words of our Lord seem to have passed like the idle wind. In 
spite of all that He had told them there seems to have been nothing which 
they expected lass than His death, unless it were His subsequent resurrection. 
How' then came these Pharisees and Priests to understand better than His own 
disciples what our Lord had meant? Because they were not like the Apostles, 
loving, guileless, simple-hearted men ; because, in spite of all their knowledge 
and insight, their hearts were even already full of the hatred and rejection 
which ended in Christ’s murder, and which drew the guilt of His blood on the 
heads of them and of their children. 


But there was yet another meaning which the words involved, not indeed 
less distasteful to their prejudices, but none the less full of warning, and more 
dearly within the range of their understandings. The Temple was the very 
heart of the whole Mosaic system, the head-quarters, so to speak, of the entire 
Bevitical ceremonial. In profaning that Temple, and suffering it to be profaned 
"in suffering One whom they chose to regard as only a poor Galikcah teacher 
1° achieve that purification of it which, whether from supineness, or from 
S dt-interest, or from timidity, neither Caiaphas, nor Annas, nor Hillel, nor 
Shammai, nor Gamaliel, nor Herod, had ventured to attempt -were they not, as 


d were, destroying that Temple, abrogating that system, bearing witness by 
their very actions that for them its real significance had passed away ? “ Finish, 
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then,” 1 He might have implied, at once by way of prophecy and of permission, 
“ finish without delay this your work of dissolution : in three days will I, as a 
risen ltedeemer, restore something better and greater ; not a material Temple, 
but a living Church.” Such is the meaning which St. Stephen seems to have 
seen in these words. Such is the meaning which is expanded in so many 
passages by the matchless reasoning and passion of St. Paul. But to this and 
every meaning they were deaf, and dull, and blind. They seem to have gone 
away silent indeed, but sullen and dissatisfied ; suspicious of, yet indifferent to, 
the true solution ; ignorant, yet too haughty and too angry to inquire. 

What <rreat works Jesus did on this occasion we cannot tell. Whatever 
they were, they caused some to believe on Him; but it was not as yet a belief 
in which lie could trust. Their mere intellectual witness to His claims He 
needed not ; and their hearts, untouched as yet, were, as He knew by divine 
insight, cold and barren, treacherous and false.* 

1 John ii. 13, ApVaif (“destroy at oneo"). It is obviously hypothetic. Cf. Matt. xii. 33. 

* John ii. -3 — 25. 



* The sheke l here figured is of a type considered by some of the best authorities, both in England and on tho 
Continent, as that of the time of Ezra tho Scribe. It hours on one side tho chalice-shaped pot of manna, uIkac 
which is the rinenician letter F (the Samaritan Aleph), to indicate the first year of his government (4o7b-( )» 
around is the legend, in Samaritan characters, “ Shekel of Israel," surrounded by a headed circle. On tho ie\eifj<- 
is a conventional representation of Aaron's .Hod that budded with alinond-hlossoms, and aronnd it the " ouS 
“Jerusalem the Holy." The contrast between the extreme simplicity of this Jewish piece and tho beauty both in 
design and execution of the contemporary coins of ncighbourini'* countries, such as Greece, Egypt, and Cyrcne. w 
very marvellous. It is hard to realise that a piece vi such rudeness should have been produced while Greek n 
was approaching its zenith in tin* days of Pericles The example from which this engraving has been made 
found with about a hundred others near Jericho, in the spring of 1ST4. 




JiV.NKS OF THE JORDAN*. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

N ICODF.MUS. 


O SiSa rnaAot roC ’I <rpai)\ (“The Teacher of Israel”). — J ohn iii. 10. 

CASTE or a sect may consist for the most part of 
haughty fanatics and obstinate bigots, but it will be 
strange indeed if there are to bo found among them 
no exceptions to the general characteristics ; strange 
if honesty, candour, sensibility, an? utterly dead 
among them all. Even among rulers, scribes, Phari- 
sees, and wealthy members of the Sanhedrin, Christ 
found believers and followers. The earliest and most 
remarkable of these was Nicodemus, a rich man, a ruler, 
a Pharisee, and a member of the Sanhedrin . 1 

1 Matt, ix. 18; Mark xii. 28. Strauss considers this conversation with 
Nicodemus to have been invented to show that the followers of Jesus were 
not all obscure and poor ! But the Fathers and early Christians considered 
it to be their glory, not their reproach, that to the poor the Gospel was 
P eache<1 (see 1 Cor. i. 26—29). It ia with no touch of regret that Jerome writes, “ Ecclesia Christi non 
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A constitutional timidity is, however, observable in all which the Gospels tell 
us about Nicodemus ; a timidity which could not be wholly overcome even by his 
honest desire to befriend and acknowledge One whom he knew to be a Prophet, 
even if he did not at once recognise in Ilim the promised Messiah. Thus the 
few words which lie interposed to check the rash injustice of his colleagues are 
cautiously rested on a general principle, and betray no indication of his personal 
faith in the Galihean whom his sect despised. And even when the power of 
Christ’s love, manifested on the cross, had made the most timid disciples bold, 
Nicodemus does not come forward with his splendid gifts of affection until the 
example had been set by one of his own wealth, and rank, and station in society . 1 

Such was the liabbi who, with that mingled candour and fear of man which 
characterise all that we know of him, came indeed to Jesus, but came cautiously 
by night. He was anxious to know more of this young Galilman Prophet, whom 
lie was too honest not to recognise as a teacher come from God; but he thought 
himself too eminent a person among his sect to compromise his dignity, and 
possibly even his safety, by visiting Him in public. 

Although he is alluded to in only' a few touches, because of that high 
teaching which Jesus vouchsafed to him, yet the impression left upon us by his 
individuality is inimitably distinct, and wholly beyond the range of invention, 
II is very first remark shows the indirect character of his mind —his way of 
suggesting rather than stating what he wished— the half-patronising desire to 
ask, yet the half-shrinking reluctance to frame his question — the admission that 
Jesus had come “ from God,” yet the hesitating implication that it was only as 
“ a teacher,” and the suppressed inquiry, “ AVhat must i. do ? ” 

Our Lord saw deep into his heart, and avoiding all formalities or discussion 
of preliminaries, startles him at once with the solemn uncompromising address, 

do Academia, et Lyeaeo, sed de vlU plehecuhi eongrogata est” — “ The Church of Christ was got together, 
not out of the Academy and the Lycnenm, but out of t he common and vulgar herd ” (Comm, in Cal. iii. ■’ ■ 

1 John vii. 50; xix. .‘10. I have borrowed a few words from my article on “Nicodemus” in Smith 5 
Did. of the Dibit'. Tim name, which seems to have boon not. uncommon among the Jews (Jos. Anil. xiv. 

§ 2', is doubtless, like so' many Jewish names at this period, derived from the Greek. In the Talmud it 
appears under the form Nakdimon, and some would derive it from naki, “innocent,” and dam, "blood. 
Tradition says that after the Resurrection (which would supply tlio last outward impulse necessary to 
confirm his faith and increase his courage) ho became a professed disciple of Christ, and received baptr> iu 
from Peter and John; that the Jews then stripped him of his office, heat him, and drove him t rim ’ 
Jerusalem; that his kinsman Gamaliel received and sheltered him in his country house till death, #»' 
finally gave him honourable burial near (he body of St. Stephen. If ho ho identical with the NukJt»><“ 1 
Ben Goriun of the Talmud, he outlived the fall of Jerusalem, and his family wero reduced from vrea ^ ) *jJ 
such horrible poverty that whereas the bridal bed of his daughter had been covered with a dower of 1— 
denarii, she was subsequently seen endeavouring to support life by picking the grains from tho ordure o 
cattle in the streets. 
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“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born again [or “ from 
above "j, 1 * be cannot see the kingdom of God.” My disciple must be mine in 
heart and soul, or be is no disciple at all ; the question is not of doing or not 
doing, but of being. 

That answer startled Nicodemus into deep earnestness ; but like the Jews in 
the last chapter (ii. 20), be either could not, or would not, grasp its full 
significance, lie prefers to play, with a kind of querulous surprise, about the 
mere literal meaning of the words, which he chooses to interpret in the most 
physical and unintelligible sense. Mere logomachy like this Jesus did not 
pause to notice; He only sheds a fresh ray of light on the reiteration of His 
former warning. He spoke, not of the lieshly birth, but of that spiritual 
regeneration of which no man could predict the course or method, any more 
than they could tell the course of the night breeze that rose and fell and 
whispered fitfully outside the little tabernacle where they sat, 3 * * * but which must 
he a birth by water and by the Spirit— a purification, that is, and a renewal — 
an outward symbol and an inward grace — a death unto sin and a new birth unto 
righteousness. 

Hicodemus could only answer by an expression of incredulous amazement. 
A Gentile might need, as it were, a new birth when admitted into the Jewish 
communion; but he — a son of Abraham, a Rabbi, a zealous keeper of the Law 
—could he need that new birth ? How could such things be? 

“ Art thou the teacher (o StSacrxaXof) of Israel,” asked our Lord, " and knowest 
not these things?” 3 Art thou the third member of the Sanhedrin, the cluiktm 
or wise man, and yet knowest not the earliest, simplest lesson of the initiation 
into the kingdom of heaven ? If thy knowledge be thus carnal, thus limited - 
if thus thou stumblest on the threshold, how canst thou understand those 
deeper truths which He only who came down from heaven can make known ? 
the question was half sorrowful, half reproachful ; but He proceeded to reveal to 

1 The two meanings do not exclude each other. 

* That this was tho character of the allusion scorns to be implied in tlio use of ih vrev/ua, “the breeze,” 
rather than 4 tvf/ios, “ the wind.” Btuich in Hebrew, no less than irvfvfta in Greek, means both spirit and 
wmd. This is, indeed, the only place in the N.T. where Tvtvfia is used in this sense ; but it is found in 
I > Wind. v. 23), and the quotation in Heb. i. 7. But to mako it mean as many do. 

ie Spirit breathes where it wills,” &c., gives an inferior senso. The meaning is, “The wind breathelh 

ere it listeth ; so it is with every one born of the Spirit.” Alford refers to other instances of the 
^wie idiom. 

. ^ m &y } perhaps, be the meaning. The president of tho Sanhedrin was called the Nast the 

w -president was called Father of the House of Judgment (p m ; tho third member, who sat on 
J indent’s left, boro tho title of chdkam , or “ wise man 7 ’ (o?rr). On the other hand, 6 5<5 d<rKa\as may 

Sorely generic = ** one of of diSaa-KaAot.” Cf . Gal. iv. 2. 


20 
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this Muster iu Israel things greater and stranger than these ; even the salvation 
of man rendered possible by the sufferings and exaltation of the Son of Man; 1 
the love of God manifested in sending His only-begotten Son, not to judge, but 
to save ; the deliverance for all through faith in Him ; the condemnation which 
must fall on those who wilfully reject the truths He came to teach. 

These were indeed the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven — truths once 
undreamed of, but now fully revealed. And although they violated every 
prejudice, and overthrew every immediate hope of this aged inquirer — though to 
learn them he must unlearn the entire intellectual habits of his life and training 
— yet we know from the sequel that they must have sunk into his inmost soul. 
Doubtless in the further discussion of them the night deepened around them ; 
and in the memorable words about the light and the darkness with which the 
interview was closed, Jesus gently rebuked the fear of man which led this great 
.Rabbi to seek the shelter of midnight for a deed which was not a deed of 
darkness, needing to be concealed, but which was indeed a coming to the true 
and only Light. 

Whatever lessons were uttered, or signs were done during the remainder of 
this First Passover, no further details are given us about them. Finding a 
stolid and insensate opposition, our Lord left Jerusalem, and went with His 
disciples “ into Judsea,” apparently to the banks of the Jordan, for there 
St. John tells us that His disciples began to baptise. 2 This baptism, a distant 
foreshadowing of the future sacrament, Christ seems rather to have permitted 
than to have directly organised. As yet it was the time of Preparation; as yet 
the inauguration of His ministry had been, if we may be allowed the expression, 
of an isolated and tentative description. Theologians have sought for all kinds 
of subtle and profound explanations of this baptism by the disciples. Nothing, 
however, that has been suggested throws any further light upon the subject, 
and we can only believe that Jesus permitted for a time this simple and 
beautiful rite as a sign of <1 i sci pies h ip, and as the national symbol of a desire 
for that lustration of the heart which was essential to all who would enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

John the Baptist was still continuing his baptism of repentance. Here, too, 
theologians have discovered a deep and mysterious difficulty, and have entered 

1 The tyuOiivat, “ to 1)0 mixed ou high ” (vcr. 14), is both literal and metaphorical — uplifted on tho cril> ' 

exalted to the kingdom. Cf. Gen. xl. 13; John xii. 32; and awapefj (Luke v. 35). . 

2 Ho would not Himself haptiso; the reasons for this would be analogous to those which pretc 
St. Paul from frequently baptising, but far deeper and more peremptory. 
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Into elaborate disquisitions on the relations between the baptism of Jesus and of 
John. Nothing, however, has been elicited from the discussion . 1 Inasmuch as 
the full activity of Christ’s ministry had not yet begun, the baptism of St. John 
no less than that of the disciples must be still regarded as a symbol of 
repentance and purity. Nor will any one who is convinced that Repentance is 
“the younger brother of Innocence,” and that for all who have sinned 
repentance is the very work of life, be surprised that the earliest preaching of 
Jesus as of John was — “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.”- The 
time of preparation, of preliminary testing, was not over yet; it was indeed 
drawing to a conclusion, and this baptism by the disciples was but a transitory 
phase of the opening ministry. And the fact that John no longer preached in 
the wilderness, or baptised at Bethany, but had found it desirable to leave the 
scene of his brief triumph and glory, marked that there was a waning in the 
brightness of that star of the (iospel dawn. The humble spirit of John— in all 
of whose words a deep undertone of sadness is traceable- accepted, in entire 
submissiveness to the will of Clod, the destiny of a brief and interrupted mission. 

lie had removed to JEnon, near Salim, a locality so wholly uncertain that it 
is impossible to arrive at any decision respecting it . 1 Some still came to his 
baptism, though probably in diminished numbers, for a larger multitude now 
began to Hock to the baptism of Christ’s disciples, lint the ignoble jealousy 
which could not darken the illuminated soul of the Forerunner, found a ready 
place in the hearts of his followers. ITow long it may have smouldered we do 
not know, but it was called into active display during the controversy excited by 
the fact that two great Teachers, of whom one bad testified to the other as the. 
promised Messiah, were baptising large multitudes of people, although the 
Sanhedrin and all the appointed authorities of the nation had declared against 
their claims. Some Jew 1, * had annoyed the disciples of John with a. dispute 
about purification, and they vented their perplexed and mortified feelings in a 

1 Ewnld flunks that the baptism of the disciples only differed from that of John in the two re spec Is 
dint- (i.) ff was now directed to Jesus definitely as the Messiah to whom John had home witness; and (ii.) 
’hit it was an initiation not into painful penitences, but into a lift? of divine joy and love ((Jcsc/t, 
p. ;U5). 

“ Matt, xviii. 3; Mark i. 15. 

' 4 Jerome, and the great majority of inquirers, place it near Beth-shean, or Seythopolis, in the valley <J 
the Jordan, where there were ruins called Salumias, and a spring. The objection to this is that i( would 

iu the limits of Samaria. Robinson (iii. 298) found a Salim east of Nablons. Others have faneied 
J found places which might answer the description near Hebron (ef. Josh. xv. 22); and even at Wady 
“ live miles N.E. of Jerusalem. The identification of the site is of no great importance for the 

Narrative. 

louScuou, “ with a Jew” seems to be undoubtedly the right reading in John iii. 2o. A, B, Ac.) 
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complaint to their great master : “ liabbi, He who was with thee beyond 
Jordan, to whom thou hast borne witness , 1 lo, He is baptising, and all men 
are coming to Him.” The significant suppression of’ the name, the tone of 
irritation at what appeared to them an encroachment, the scarcely subdued 
resentment that any one should be a successful rival to him whose words had 
lor a season so deeply stirred the hearts of men, are all apparent in this 
querulous address. And in the noble answer to it, all John’s inherent greatness 
shone forth. He could not enter into rivalries, which would be a treachery 
against his deepest convictions, a falsification of his most solemn words. God 
was the sole source of human gifts, and in His sight there can be no such thing 
as human greatness. He reminded them of his asseveration that he was not the 
Christ, but only Ilis messenger ; he was not the bridegroom, but the bride- 
groom’s friend, and his heart was even now being gladdened by the bridegroom’s 
voice. Henceforth he was content to decrease; content that his little light 
should be swallowed up in the boundless Hawn. He was but an earthly 
messenger; but he had put the seal of his most intense conviction to the belief 
that God was true, and had given all things to Ilis Bon, and that through Him 
alone could eternal life be won. 


1 xe/u.apTvprjKas, a perfect tense (John Hi. 2(>). 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE WOMAN OF SAMAIUA. 

“ Iu ton 'I ,1 ° vis oraro f in to ora, sod prius osto templum Doi.” '-Auo. 

•J> 

HE Jew whose discussions had thus deeply moved the 
folio wcis of John may well have boon one of the pro- 
minent Pharisees ; and our Lord soon became aware 
that they were watching his proceedings with an 
unfriendly eye. Their hostility to John was a still 
deeper hostility against Him, for the very reason that 
His teaching was already more successful. Perhaps 
iu consequence of this determined rejection of the 
earliest steps of His teaching — perhaps also out of 
regard for the wounded feelings of John’s followers 
-but most of all because at this very time the news reached 
Him. that John had been seized by Herod Antipas and thrown 
into prison — Jesus left Juda*a, and again departed into 

virisli to pray iu a Temple ? Pray in thyself, but first be thou a Temple of (j'od.’’ 
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Galilee . 1 * * 4 Being already in the north of Juda*a, He eliose the route which led 
through Samaria. The fanaticism of Jewish hatred, the fastidiousness of 
Jewish Pharisaism, which led His countrymen when travelling alone to avoid 
that route, could have no existence for Him, and were things rather to he 
■discouraged than approved. 

Starting early in the morning, to enjoy as many as possible of the cool hours 
for travelling, He stopped at length for rest and refreshment in the neighbour- 
hood of Sychar,'’ a city not far from the well in the fertile district which the 
partiality of the patriarch Jacob had bequeathed to his favourite son. The well, 
like all frequented wells in the East, was doubtless sheltered by a little alcove, 
in which were seats of stone. 

Tt was the hour of noon, ;i and weary as He was with the long journey, 
possibly also with the extreme heat, our Lord sat “thus” on the well. The 
•expression in the original is most pathetically picturesque. It implies that the 
Wayfarer was quite tired out, and in His exhaustion flung His limbs wearily on 
the seat, anxious, if possible, for complete repose. His disciples— probably the 
two pairs of brothers whom He had called among the earliest, and with them 
the friends Philip and Bartholomew - -had left him, to buy in the neighbouring 
city what was necessary for their wants ; and, hungry and thirsty, He who bore 
all our infirmities sat wearily awaiting them, when His solitude was broken by 
the approach of a woman. In a M ay noon in Palestine the heat may be indeed 
intense , 1 but it is not too intense to admit of moving about; and this woman, 
either Irorn accident, or, possibly, because she was in no good repute, and there- 


1 The first reasons are emphasised by John (iv. ‘2, ■>), the latter by Matt. iv. 12; Mark i. 14. Tin' 
Synoptists markedly make the imprisonment of John the beginning of (ho Galiliean ministry, bnt, the 
Fourth Gospel supplies the hiatus which they leave. 

" Sychar may possibly have been a village nearer the well than Sieliem, on tlie site of the village now 
called El Askar, a name which Mr. Thomson says ; The Land and the Book, ii. 220) may very easily have 
been corrupted from Syclwr. (See, too, Koim, iii. 15, 16.) 

•' I must hero repeat that J see no sufficient reason for supposing that St. John adopts a different 
computation of hours from that, of the other Evangelists. If it had been evening, there would have been 
many women at (ho well instead of one ; and, as Alford observes, St. John, if lie had meant six in *l |e 
evening, would have naturally specified whether he meant six a.m. or p.m. 

4 It is not possible to determine at what time of the year this incident took place. Those who talo 
John iv. 35 literally, suppose that, it was in Deoemlier; those who take verso 36 literally, place it in May, 
Now one of the two must be metaphorical, and bow shall wo decide which ? Each supposition is 
surrounded with difficulties ; but as the baptising period seems to have been extremely short, and as tho 
Passover in this year was in April, there is possibly a shade more likelihood that it took place in May, *•* 
so, “ Say yo not, There are yet four months, and then comcth harvest,” must bo understood as being merely 
a proverbial expression of tho average interval between seed-time and harvest in some parts of Palestine, 
for which proverb tliero are parallels both in Hebrew and classic literature. 
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lore would avoid the hour when the well would be thronged by all the women 
of the city , 1 was coming to draw water. Her national enthusiasm and reverence 
lor the great ancestor of her race, or perhaps the superior coolness and freshness 
of the water, may have been sufficient motive to induce her to seek this well, 
rather than any nearer fountain. Water in the East is not only a necessity, 
but a delicious luxury, and the natives of Palestine are connoisseurs as to 
its quality. 

Jesus would have hailed her approach. The scene, indeed, in that rich 
green valley, with the great cornfields spreading far and wide, and the grateful 
shadow of trees, and the rounded masses of Ebal and Gemini rising on either 
hand, might well have invited to lonely musing ; and all the associations of that 
sacred spot — the story of Jacob, the neighbouring tomb of the princely Joseph, 
the memories of Joshua, and of Gideon, and the long lino of Israelitish kings — 
would supply many a theme for such meditations. But the Lord was thirsty 
and fatigued, and having no means of reaching the cool water which glimmered 
dee]) below the well’s mouth, He said to the woman, “Give me to drink.” 

Every one who has travelled in the East knows how glad and ready is the 
response to this request. The miserable Fellah, even the ignorant Bedawy, seems 
to feel a positive pleasure in having it in his power to obey the command of 
his great prophet, and share with a thirsty traveller the priceless element. But 
so deadly was the hatred and rivalry between Jews and Samaritans, so entire 
the absence of all familiar intercourse between them, that the request only 
elicited from the woman of Samaria an expression of surprise that it should 
have been made . 3 

Gently, and without a word of rebuke, our Lord tells her that had 
dm known the gift of God, :J and who it was who asked her to give Him to 

1 xxiv. 11. 

’ iv. 0 ; see Ezra iv. 1. Even our Lord speaks of a Samaritan as a\\ oytvys , “ an alien” (Luke xvii. IS ). 

^ lie Jews called them Cuthitos ; coupled the mime of “Samaritan ” with “ devil;” accused them of worshipping 
the earrings and idolatrous amulets buried by Jacob under the Alton Meonenim or “ Enchanter's Oak” 
1 ^ en * xxxv. 4); cursed them in their synagogues; did not suffer them to become proselytes; said that 
h> <‘at their broad was like eating swine’s flesh ; and denied them all share in the resurrection. The 
> man rit a ns, on their part, were accused of waylaying Jews ; of misleading them hy false fire-signals; 
and of having scattered bones in the Temple (Jos. Auii. xx. (>, § 1; xviii. 2, §2,'. “Are you a Jew ?” 
a >ke<l Salameh Cohen, the Samaritan high-priest, of Dr. Frankl; “and do you come to us, the Samaritans, 

| V l <) are despised by tho Jews? ” ( Jews in the Kant, ii. I32fl). Ho added that they would willingly live in 
jhaidship with the Jews, but that the Jews avoided all intercourse with them. Soon after, visiting the 
^jhamlish Jews of Nablous, Dr. Frankl asked one of that sect, “if he had any intercourse with the 
* nniaritaus. The women retreated with a cry of horror, and one of them said, ‘Have you been among 

^shippers of the pigeon?’ I said that I had. Tho women again fell hack with the same expression 

fiance, and one of them said, ‘ Take a purifying hath ! ’ ” (id., p. JiH). 

Ihe gift of God” probably means in the first instance the free, universal gift of water. 
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JACOTt’s WKI/L. 


drink, she would have asked of Him, and He would liave given her living 
water . 1 She pointed to the well, a hundred feet deep. He had nothing 
to draw with : whence could He obtain this living water? And then, 

1 Not far from Jacob's well —which is one of the very few precise spots in Palestine actually an£ clotty 
identified by probability, ns well as by unanimous tradition, with our Saviour’s presence — there gushes 
a sweet aud abundant stream. The fact that even the close vicinity of tlio fountain should not hi ^ 11 

enough to render needless the toil of Jacob in digging the well — which is of immense depth — £oi‘‘*ildy 
illustrates the jealousy and suspicion that marked his relations to the neighbouring Canaanites. The wc 
is now dry, and in fact all that can he seen of it is a pit some twenty feet deep ; the true well, or at 
rate the month of it., having been filled up with masses of rubble and masonry from the basilica <> n( * e bin 
over it. Captain Anderson descended it to a depth of seventy-five feet, and it may have been twice t 
depth originally [Work in Palest hie, p. 201). 
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perhaps with a smile of incredulity and national pride, she, asked if Ho were 
greater than their father Jacob, who had digged and drunk of that very 
well . 1 And yet there must have been something which struck and overawed 
her in His words, for now she addresses Him by the title of respect which 
had been wanting in her first address. 



MOUNT KJIAI,. 


Our Lord is not deterred by the hard literalism of Ivor reply; He treats it 
as He had treated similar unimaginative dulness in the learned Nicodemus, 
hy still drawing her thoughts upward, if possible, to a higher region. She 
was thinking of common water, of which lie who drinketh would thirst again; 

1 Josephus ( Antt . ix. 14, § 3; xi. 8, § 6; xii. 5, § 5) says Hint the Samaritans were fond of Appealing to 
their descent from Jacob when the Jews were in prosperity, but denied all relationship when the Jews worn 
1? a< b erfi ity. The son of Siracli calls them “the foolish people (A Aa!w u p.upbs) flint dwolleth in Shechom. 
Gtstcin thinks that this was a play on the ancient namo Moreh. “There be two manner of nations which 
abhorreth, and the third is no nation : they that sit upon the mountain of Samaria, and they that 
* e ll among the Philistines, and that foolish people that dwell in Siehom ” (Eeelus. 1. 25, 26). 
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but the water He spake of was a fountain within the heart, which quenched 
all thirst for ever, and sprang up unto eternal life . 1 

She becomes the suppliant now. He had asked her a little favour, which 
she had delayed, or half declined ; He now offers her an eternal gift. She sees 
that she is in some great Presence, and begs for this living water, but again 
with the same unspiritual narrowness — she only begs for it that she might 
thirst no more, nor come there to draw. 

But enough was done for the present to awake and to instruct this poor 
stranger, and abruptly breaking off this portion of the conversation, Jesus bids 
her call her husband, and return. All that was in His mind when He uttered 
this command we cannot tell ; it may have been because the immemorial 
decorum of the East regarded it as unbecoming, if not as positively wrong, 
lor any man, and above* all for a Rabbi, to hold conversation with a strange 
woman ; it may have been also to break a stony heart, to awake a sleeping 
conscience. For she was forced to answer that she had no husband, and our 
Lord, in grave confirmation of her sad confession, unbared to her the secret of 
a loose and wanton life. She had had five husbands, and he whom she now had 
was not her husband . 2 3 

She saw that a Prophet was before her, but from the facts of her own 
history — on which she is naturally anxious to linger as little as possible — her 
eager mind Hies to the one great question that was daily agitated with such 
fierce passion between her race and that of Him to whom she spake, and that 
lay at the root of the savage animosity with which they treated each other. 
Chance had thrown her into the society of a great Teacher: was it not a 
good opportunity to settle for ever the immense discussion between Jews and 
Samaritans as to whether Jerusalem or Gemini was the holy place of Palestine 
— Jerusalem, where Solomon had built his temple ; or Gerizim, the immemorial 
sanctuary, where Joshua had uttered the blessings, and where Abraham had 
been ready to offer up bis son ? :J Pointing to the summit of the mountain 
towering eight hundred feet above them, and crowned by the ruins of the 

1 Cf. Tsa. xii. 3. 

• Koim, and many others, think it indisputable that this is an allegorical reference to the five religions 
brought by the Asiatic set tiers into Sanmria, and the hybrid Jehovisin into which they were merge® • 
Strange that an allusion so superfluously dim should have been made at all ! If the Gospels were onf 
intelligible to those who could guess the solution of such enigmas, the study of them might well 
discredited altogether. 

3 Deut. xxvii. 4 (where they read Gerizim). Cf. Gen. xii. 7; xxxiii. 18; Deut. xii. 5; xi. 29. 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, pp. 236, 250, &c., ed. 1866 ; and the remarkable story in ' 71 ’ 
xviil 4, § 1. 
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ancient temple of Manasseli, which Hyrcanus had destroyed, she put her 
dubious question, “ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain, and ye say that 
Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship ? ” 1 

Briefly, and merely by way of parenthesis, lie resolved her immediate 
problem. As against the Samaritans, the Jews were unquestionably right. 
Jerusalem was the place which God had chosen; compared to the hybrid and 
defective worship of Samaria, Judaism was pure and true;- but before and 
after touching on the ‘earthly and temporal controversy, lie uttered to her 
the mighty and memorable prophecy, that the hour was coming, yea now was, 
when “neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem” should true worshippers 
worship the Father, but in every place should worship Him in spirit and 
in truth. 

She was deeply moved and touched ; but how could she, at the mere chance 
word of an unknown stranger, give up the strong faith in which she and her 
fathers had been born and bred? With a sigh she referred the final settlement 
of this and of every question to the advent of the Messiah ?* and then lie spake 
the simple, awful words — “ I that speak unto thee am lie.” 

llis birth had been first revealed by night to a few unknown and ignorant 
shepherds; the first full, clear announcement by llimself of His own Messiah- 
ship was made by a well-side in the weary noon to a single obscure Samaritan 
woman. And to this poor, sinful, ignorant stranger bad been uttered words 
of immortal significance, to which all future ages would listen, as it were, with 
hushed breath and on their knees. 

Who would have invented, who would have merely ma/jined, things so unlike 
the thoughts of man as these ? 

And here the conversation was interrupted ; for the disciples — and among 
them he who writes the record — returned to their Master. Jacob’s well is dug 


1 Gen. xii. 6; xxxiii. 18, 20; Jos. Ault. xi. 8, § 1. Some have soon in the woman’s question a 
lneY0 dosiro to “turn tlie conversation,” ami to avoid the personal and searching topics to which it 
denied likely to lead. Although there is no sign that her conscience was sufficiently moved to make this 
lko, y* wo may doubtless see in what she says the common phenomenon of an intense interest in 
speculative and party questions combined with an utter apathy respecting moral obedience. 

John iv. 22, “ We worship what we know; for salvation is of the Jews.” It has been pointed out that 
a sentenco could not conceivably have been written by the Asiatic Gnostic to whom the school of 
fcur attribute the Fourth Gospel. “ The wuTs is remarkable as being the only instance of our Lord thus 
“Puking. . . . Xlio nearest approach to it is Matt. xv. 2k 2d ” (Alford). Josephus preserves the striking 
® uit, down to the time of Alexander, the Temple on Gcrizim had no name {aviZw/uoy Up6v, Anti . xii. 5, 
Hell* ^ 16 ® ainar ^ ans actually proposal to Antiochus Epiphanes that it should be dedicated to Jupiter 

The Messianic hopes Of the Samaritans were founded, not on the Prophets (whom they rejected), but 
SU( h passages as Gen. xlix. 10; Numb. xxiv. 17; Deut. xviii. 15. 
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on elevated ground, on a spur of Gerizim, and in a part of the plain unobstructed 
and unshaded by trees or buildings. From a distance in that clear air they 
had seen and had heard their Master in long and earnest conversation with a 
solitary figure. He a Jew, He a Rabbi, talking to “ a woman,” and that woman 
a Samaritan, and that Samaritan a sinner ! 1 * * * * Yet they dared not suggest 
anything to Tlim ; they dared not question Iiim. The sense of His majesty, 



ltc INS OF T1IE TEMPLE OF MANAS, SEH, SAMARIA. 


the love and the faith His very presence breathed, overshadowed all minor 
doubts or wondering curiosities. 

Meanwhile the woman, forgetting even her waterpot in her impetuous 
amazement, bad hurried to the city with her wondrous story. Here was One 
who had revealed to her the very score ts of* her life. Was not this the Messiah? 

The Samaritans — in all the Gospel notices of whom we detect something* 
simpler and more open to conviction than in the Jews — -instantly flocked outot 


1 John iv. 27, “that lie was talking with a [not the] woman.” To talk witli a woman in public was on 

of the six things which a Rabbi might not do; even, adds R. Hisda, with his own wife. Horo wo 

curious aecidenlal analogy between Pharisaism and Buddhism. In the Vinaya a Bhzkshu is not 

forbidden to look at or speak to a woman, but he may not hold out his hand to his own mother it 8 

drowning ! 
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the city at her words, and while they were seen approaching, the disciples 
urged our Lord to eat, for the hour of noon was now past, and He had had a 
weary walk. But all hunger had been satisfied in the exaltation of His 
ministry. “1 have food to cat,” lie said, “ which ye know not.” Might they 
not have understood that, from childhood upwards, lie had not lived by bread 
alone? But again we find the same dull, hard, stolid literalism. Their 
Scriptures, the very idioms in which they spoke, were full of vivid metaphors*, 
yet they could hit on no deeper explanation of llis meaning than that perhaps 
some one had brought Him something to eat. 1 2 How hard must it have been 
for Him thus, at every turn, to find even in His chosen ones such a strange 
incapacity to see that material images were but the vehicles for deep spiritual 
thoughts. But there was no impatience in Him who was meek and lowly of 
heart. “My meat,” He said, “is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to 
finish His work.” And then pointing to the inhabitants of Sichem, as they 
streamed to Him over the plain, He continued, “You talk of there being yet 
four months to harvest. Look at these fields, white already for the spiritual 
harvest. Ye shall be the joyful reapers of the harvest which I thus have sown 
in toil and pain ; but T, the sower, rejoice in the thought of that joy to come.” - 
The personal intercourse with Cln-ist convinced many of these Samaritans far 
more deeply than the narrative of the woman to whom He had first revealed 
Himself; and graciously acceding to their request that He would stay with 
them, Tie and His disciples abode there two days. Boubtless it was the 
teaching of those two days that had a vast share in the rich conversions of a 
few subsequent years.'* 

1 For similar litoral misconstructions see John ii. 20; iii. 4; iv. 11; vi. 42 — 52; Matt. xvi. 6; 

viii. 15. Wo shall moot with tho metaphor again, and even the Rabbis said, “ Tho just eat of tlie glory 
of tlie Shcehinah," and that Moses in Hi*;ob was fed by tho music of the spheres (Philo, De Somn. i. 6). 

2 Josh. xxiv. Id. Wo have already seen that no certain note of time can bo drawn from this allusion; 
He “iu whom is no before or after" might also have seen by imagination tho whitening harvest in tho 
springing coni. 

a Act s viii. 5. 
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ftiioi avrhv uu naptAafiuv . 1 — JoiIN i. 11 . 


to tins point of the sacred narrative we have followed 
the chronological guidance of St. .John, and here, for 
the first time, we are seriously met by the difficult 

question as to the true order of events in our Lord's 
ministry. 

Is it or is it not possible to construct a harmony 
ot the Gospels which shall remove all the difficulties 
created by the differing order in which the Evange- 
lists narrate the same events, and by the confessedly 
fragmentary character of their records, and by the general 
vagueness of the notes of time which they give, even when 
such notes are not wholly absent ? 

searcelv ^ 1S> P erlla P s < a sufficient answer to this question that 

7 7 tW0 authorities a g r<? e in the schemes which have been elaborated for 

1 “ His own received Him not,.” 
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the purpose. A host of writers, in all Christian nations, have devoted years — 
some of them have devoted well-nigh their whole lives — to the consideration of 
this and of similar questions, and have yet failed to come to any agreement 
or to command any general consent. 

To enter into all the arguments, on both sides, about the numerous disputed 
points which must be settled before the problem can be solved, would be to 
undertake a task which would till many volumes, would produce no final settle- 
ment of the difficulty, and would be wholly beyond the purpose before us. 
What I have done is carefully to consider the chief data, and without entering 
into controversy or pretending to remove all possible objections, to narrate the 
events in that order which, after repeated study, seems to be the most intrin- 
sically probable, with due reference to all dcjinUe indications of time which the 
Gospels contain. An indisputable or convincing harmony of the Gospels 
appears to me to be impossible, and as a necessary consequence it can be of 
no absolute importance. Had it been essential to our comprehension of the 
Saviour’s life that we should know more exactly the times and places where 
the years of 1 1 is public ministry were spent, the Christian at least will believe 
that such knowledge would not have been withheld front us. 

The inspiration which guided the Evangelists in narrating the life of Christ 
was one which enabled them to tell all that was necessary for the peace and 
well-being of our souls, but very far from all which we might have yearned to 
know for tin* gratification of our curiosity, or even the satisfaction of our historic 
interest. Nor is it difficult to see herein a fresh indication that our thoughts 
must he fixed on the spiritual more than on the material — on Christ who livetli 
forevermore, and is with us always, even to the cud of the world, far more than 
on the external incidents of that human life which, in the counsel of God’s will, 
was the appointed means of man’s redemption. We shall never know all that 
we could wish to know about 

u The sinless years 

That, breathed beneath the Syrian blue,” 

but we shall still be the children of God and the disciples of His Christ if 
keep His sayings and do the tilings which He commanded. 

St. John tells us that after two days’ abode among the open-minded Samaritans 
of Sychar, Jesus went into Galilee, “/or He Himself testified that a prophet 
hath no honour in his own country,” and yet he continues, that “When He 
was come into Galilee, the Galileans received Him, having seen all the thing* 
that He did at Jerusalem at the feast;” and he adds, immediately after, tm 
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Jesus came again into Cana of Galilee, and there healed the nobleman's son. 
The perplexing “for” seems to point to one of those suppressed trains of 
thought so frequent in St. John. I understand it to mean that at Nazareth, 
in His own home, rejection awaited Him in spite of the lirst gleam of transient 
acceptance; and that for this rejection He was not unprepared, for it was one of 
llis distinct statements that “in his own country a prophet is dishonoured.” 1 * 
, It was not the object of St. John to dwell on the ministry in Galilee, which 
had been already narrated by the Kynoptists ; accordingly it is from St. Luke wc 
receive the fullest account of our Lord’s first public act in llis native town.'- 
It appears that Jesus did not go direct from Sychar to Nazareth. On His 
way (unless wo take Luke iv. 15 for a general and unchronologieal reference) lie 
taught continuously, and with general admiration and acceptance, in the syna- 
gogues of Galilee. 3 4 In this way He arrived at Nazareth, and according to His 
usual custom, for lie had doubtless been a silent worshipper in that humble 
place Sabbath after Sabbath from boyhood upwards, He entered into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day. 

There was hut one synagogue in the little town, 1 and probably if. resembled 
in all respects, except in its humbler aspect and materials, the synagogues ol‘ 
which we sec the ruins at ’fell Hum and Lrbid. It was simply a rectangular 
hall, with a pillared portico of Grecian architecture, of which the further 
extremity (where the “sanctuary” was placed) usually pointed towards Jeru- 
salem, which, since the time of Solomon, had always been the kiblch — i.e., the 
consecrated direction — of a Jew’s worship, as Mecca is of a Mohammedan’s. 
In wealthier places it was built of white marble, and sculptured on the outside 
m alto-relievo, with rude ornaments of vine-leaves and grapes, or the budding 
rod and the pot of manna. 5 On entering there were seats on one side for the 

1 John iv. 43 — 45. That Christ did not. twice preach at Nazareth under circ urns t uncos so closely 
analogous, I regard as certain, and that is my reason for considering that Matt. xiii. 53 — 58 ; Mark 
iv, 1 — G, rofor to this same event., narrated out. of its proper order. 

* Luko iv. 14—30. There may possibly (but not certainly; be some unchronologieal nun iiiisceuces of 
ths visit to Nazareth in Matt. xiii. 54 — 58; Mark vi. 2 (). 

° Luke iv. 15, ititiaintw .... tofatf/juvos (where the imperfect, tenses imply continuity). The old name 
h> r a synagogue was Beth Tepkillah, or “ House of Prayer; ” but they are now called Beth Ihk-Kencsdh , 
House of Assembly.” The hours of meeting were the 3rd (shacartth), the Gth ( iniucha ), and the 9tli 
wabith) — i,e. t 9, 12, and 3. 

4 Luko iv. 16. 

these emblems were found on the broken slab of the architrave which once stood over the door of tho 
8 ynagoguo at Capernaum (Tell Hum). They have no pretence to architectural beauty. I'oi the reason 
0 t Icibleh, see 1 Kings viii. 29; Dan. vi. 10. The orientation docs not now scorn to he very carefully 
•feuded to, for Mr. Monro tells me that in Algiers the reader's pulpit in the synagogues may look 
Dorth * or south — only not west. 

22 
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men ; on the other, behind a lattice, were seated the women, slirouded in their 
long veils. At one end was the tebhah or ark of* painted wood, which contained 
the sacred scriptures ; and at one side was the bima, or elevated seat for the 
reader or preacher. Clergy, properly speaking, there were none, but in the 
chief seats were the ten or more ball a nun, “men of* leisure,” or leading elders ; 1 
and pre-eminent among these the chief of the synagogue , 2 3 4 or rash h ak-ken e set It . 
Inferior in rank to these were the chazzdrt? or clerk, whose duty it was to keep 
the sacred books; the xhrltach, corresponding to our sacristan or verger; and 
the parnaxtni, or shepherds, who in some respects acted as deacons. 

The service of the synagogue was not unlike our own. After the prayers 
two lessons were always read, one from the Law called par ash ah , and one from 
the Prophets called haphtarah ; and as there were no ordained ministers to 
conduct the services — for the office of priests and Levites at Jerusalem was 
wholly different — these lessons might not only be read by any competent person 
who received permission from the rush hak-lencseih, but he was even at liberty 
to add his own j/tidrash, or comment. 

The reading of the pa rash ah , or lesson from the Pentateuch, was apparently 
over when Jesus ascended the steps of the bima. Jlecognising His claim to 
perform the honourable function of a maphfir or reader, the chazzan drew aside 
the silk curtain of the painted ark which contained the sacred manuscripts, and 
handed Him the megillah. or roll of the Prophet Isaiah, which contained the 
haphtarah of the day . 1 Our Lord unrolled the volume, and found the well* 
known passage in Isaiah lxi. The whole congregation stood up to listen to 
II im. The length of the haphtarah might be from three to twenty-one verses, 
but Jesus only read the first and part of the second ; 5 & stopping short, in in- 
spirit of tenderness, before the stern expression, “The day of vengeance of our 


1 Luke vii. 3 ; called also zrkriihn. Their “chief seals ” (Mark xii. 39, tfcc.) wero placed ig front of 
the ark, and facing the congregation. 

2 Mark v. 2*2, &e. 

3 Luke iv. 20. 

4 It appears that the Prophecy of Isaiah was generally written on a separate megillah . It w ° ul 

be necessary to find the place, because* the scroll of the Prophets liad only ouo roller, the Law had tw°i 
and “every hebdomadal lesson is unrolled from the right roller, and rolled on the left. Hence, whrn t 
scroll of the Law is opened on the next Sabbath, the portion appointed for the day is at once foun 
(Ginshurg, s. v. “ Haphtarah, M Kitto’s Cyclop, ii. 224.) 

& Probably it would be read in Hebrew, but translated by the “ interpreter n either into A *air alt V 
which was then the vernacular of Palestine; or into Greek, which at that time seems to ha\o 
generally understood and spoken throughout the country. The passage, as given in St. Luke, % 
mainly with the LXX. or Greek version; but (as is almost invariably the case in the New Tes 
quotations from the Old Testament) with somo remarkable differences. The deviations from the e 
original are at first sight considerable, though the main conception is the same. 


• is.,*' 
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Ciod,” so that the gracious words, “ The acceptable year 1 * of the Lord,” might 
rest last upon their ears and form the text of His discourse. He then rolled up 
the mct/Ulah, handed it back to the ckazzdn, and, as was customary among the 
Jews, sat down to deliver His sermon. 3 



ftOLL OP THE PENTATEUCH AT SllECHEM, SAID TO HAVE HEEN ‘WRITTEN UY ET, KAZAIt, THE SON OF AARON. 


1 This expression led to tho mistaken tradition of some Fathers that our Lord’s ministry Listed hut 
or a single year. Some refer it to that portion known as “the Galihean year.” In all probability the 
expression “year ” is merely general. Mr. Browne, in his Ordo Saeclonnn, argues powerfully for the Jimi- 
^tion of our Lord’s ministry to a year; but tho three passovers distinctly mentioned by St- John i without 
* single important variation in any MB., or version, or quotation by the Fathers) in vi. 1* seem conclusive on 
o other side (John ii. 13; vi. 4; xi. 55); and this was the view of Melito, St. Ilippolytus, St. Jerome, <fcc. 

This was our Lord's usual attitude when teaching (Matt. v. 1; Mark xiii. 3, A.e. ). Probably the 
lienee, as well ao tho reader, stood at any rato during the reading of tiie Law (Neli. viii. 5). The sermon 

called derash. 
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The passage which lie had road, whether part of the ordinary lesson for the 
day or chosen by llimself, was a very remarkable one, and it must have derived 
additional grandeur and solemnity from the lips of Him in whom it was fulfilled. 
Every eye in the synagogue was fixed upon Him with a gaze of intense earnest- 
ness, 1 and we may imagine the thrill of awful expectation and excitement which 
passed through the hearts of the listeners, as, in a discourse of which the subject 
only is preserved for us by the Evangelist, lie developed the theme tho&JHe 
was Himself the Messiah, of whom the great Prophet had sung 700 years 
before.' I Lis words were full of a grace, an authority, a power which wits at 
first irresistible and which commanded the involuntary astonishment of all. 
Hut as He proceeded He became conscious of a change. The spell of His 
wisdom and sweetness 8 was broken, as these rude and violent Nazarencs began 
to realise the full meaning of His divine claims. It was customary with the 
Jews in the worship of their synagogue to give full vent to their feelings, and 
it was not long before Jesus became sensible of indignant and rebellious 
murmurs. He saw that those eager glittering eyes, which had been fixed upon 
Him in the first excitement of attention, were beginning to glow with the 
malignant light of jealousy and hatred. “Is not this the carpenter? is He 
not the brother of workmen like himself- — James and Joses and Simon and 
Judas — and of sisters who live among us? do not even his own family dis- 
believe in him?”' 1 Such were the whispers which began to be buzzed about 
among the audience. This was no young and learned Rabbi 5 from the schools 
of (iamaliel or Shammai, and yet he spoke with an authority which not even 
the great scribes assumed! Mven a llillol, when his doctrines failed to persuade, 
could only secure conviction by appealing to the previous authority of a Sliemaia 
or an Abtalion. But thin teacher appealed to no one — this teacher who had 
but been their village carpenter! What business had he. to teach? Whence 
could he know letters, having never learned? 0 

Jesus did not leave unobserved the change which was passing over the 
feelings of ILis audience.' He at once told them that He was the Jesus 

1 Liik o i\\ 20. 

? Luke iv. IS. 

Of. Ps. xlv. 2. 

4 Malt. xiii. 57, “arid in his own house.” Of. .Tolm vii. 5; Mark iii. 21 ; Matt. xiii. 5fi. 

5 The title 1 , I outlier with tint of “ teacher,” was, however, freely allowed to Christ, even by pis onottdos 
(Matt, v iii. It); xii. 38; xxii. 10; xxiii. 7, &<\). 

0 Cf. John vii. 15, &e. 

7 “The villain beggarly pride of the Niizarenes cannot at all comprehend the humility of the L roa J 
Quo” (Slier). Their remark savours of the notions of Shammai, who (in opposition to Hillel) held t 
nojpii© ought even to bo admitted into a school unless ho was of good family and rich. 
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whom they described, and yet with no abatement of Ilis Messianic grandeur. 
Their hardness and unbelief had already depressed His spirit before lie had 
even entered the synagogue. The implied slur on the humility of His previous 
life He passes by; it was too essentially provincial and innately vulgar to need 
correction, since any Nazarene of sufficient honesty might have reminded 
himself of the yet humbler origin of the great herdsman Amos. Nor would 
lie notice the base hatred which weak and bad men always contract for those 
who shame them by the silent superiority of noble lives. Out He was aware of 
another feeling in their minds ; a demand upon Him for some stupendous 
vindication of His claims ; a jealousy that He should have performed miracles 
at Cana, and given an impression of Ilis power at Capernaum, 1 to say nothing 
of what He had done and taught at Jerusalem — and yet that He should have 
vouchsafed no special mark of His favour among them. He knew that the 
taunting and sceptical proverb, “Physician, heal thyself,” was in their hearts, 
and all but on their lips. 3 But to show them most clearly that He was 
something more than they — that He was no mere Nazarene like any other who 
might have lived among them for thirty years, and that He belonged not to 
them but to the world 3 — He reminds them that miracles are not to be limited 
by geographical relationships — that Elijah had only saved the Phu'iiieian widow 
of Sarepta, and Elisha only healed the hostile leper of Syria. 

What then? were they in //is estimation (and He but “the carpenter!”) 
no better than Gentiles and lepers ? This was the climax of all that was 
intolerable to them, as coming from a fellow-townsman whom they wished to 
rank among themselves; and at these words their long-suppressed fury hurst 
into a flame. The speaker was no longer interrupted by a murmur of dis- 
approbation, but by a roar of wrath. With one of those bursts of sanguinary 
excitement which characterised that strange, violent, impassioned people- -a 
people whose minds are swept by storms as sudden as those which in one 
moment lash into fury the mirror surface of their lake - they rose in a body,' 1 
i°i'C Him out of the city, and then dragged Him to the brow of the hill above. 

1 These are unrecorded if our order is right; Imt remarkable instances of teaching and of powers quito 
sufficient to establish a strong expectation— especially when taken in connection with the miracle at Cana — 
IIIa . v have occurred in the short interval mentioned in John ii. 12. Even at Nazareth it seems that some 
“light nets of healing, hardly regarded as miracles, had been performed (Mark vi. 5 : Matt. xiii. SSi. More 
um this He neither could nor would perforin amid a faithless and hostile population. 

Tlie proverb finds its analogy in all nations. It, was afterwards addressed to Christ upon the cross. 

It has been conjecturod tliat His recent favourable reception at Sychar would lend to prejudice the 
■bazareucs against Him. 

1 Luke iv. 28 , iir\4)o0ii<Tav ttavTts 6vfwv, k. t. \ (“They wore all instantly filled with passion ). Of. 

* ris xxii. 22 ; xxviii. 25 . 
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The little town of Nazareth nestles in the southern hollows of that hill ; many 
a mass of precipitous rock lies imbedded on its slopes, and it is probable that the 
hill-side may have been far more steep and precipitous two thousand years ago . 1 



To one of these rocky 
escarpments they dragged 
Him, in order to iling 
Him headlong down. 

But Ilis hour was not 
yet come, and they were 
saved from the consum- 
mation of a crime which 
would have branded them 
with everlasting infamy. 
“ He passed through the 
midst of them, and went 
on His way.” There is 
no need to suppose an 
actual miracle; still less 


CLIFF BEHIND NAZARETH. 


1 KaraHp7}fiui(rai (“ To hurl Him headlong down ”). The word occurs nowhere else in the Now Testament 
or the LXX. except in 2 Chron. xxv. 12. KaraKp-qixvurfxbs (Precipitation w ) was one form of stoning, which 
was the recognised legal punishment for blasphemy. The scene of this event was certainly not the “ Mount 
of Precipitation*” which was much beyond a Sabbath-day’s journoy, being at least two miles off. It ma ? 
Iiave been tlio cliff above the Maronite Church, which is about forty feet high. 
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to imagine a secret and sudden escape into the narrow and tortuous lanes of the 
town. Perhaps His silence, perhaps the calm nobleness of His bearing, perhaps 
the dauntless innocence of His gaze overawed them. Apart from anything 
supernatural, there seems to have been in the presence of Jesus a spell of 
mystery and of majesty which even His most ruthless and hardened enemies 
acknowledged, and before which they involuntarily bowed. It was to this that 
IT'e owed His escape when the maddened Jews in the Temple took up stones to 
stone Him ; it was this that made the bold and bigoted officers of the Sanhedrin 
unable to arrest Him as He taught in public during the Feast of Tabernacles 
at Jerusalem; it was this that made the armed band of His enemies, at His 
mere look, fall before Him to the ground in the Garden of Getbsemane. 
Suddenly, quietly, He asserted His freedom, waived aside His captors, and 
overawing them by His simple glance, passed through their midst unharmed. 
Similar events have occurred in history, and continue still to occur. There is 
something in defenceless and yet dauntless dignity that calms even the fury of a 
mob. “ They stood — stopped — inquired — were ashamed — fled — separated .” 1 

And so He left them, never apparently to return again ; never, if we arc 
right in the view here taken, to preach again in their little synagogue. Did any 
feelings of merely human regret weigh down His soul while He was wending 
His weary steps 2 down the steep hill-slope towards Cana of Galilee? Did any 
tear start in His eyes unbidden as He stood, perhaps for the last time, to gaze 
from thence on the rich plain of Esdraelon, and the purple heights of Carmel, 
and the white sands that fringe the blue waters of the Mediterranean? Were 
there any from Jrhom He grieved to he severed, in the green secluded valley 
where His manhood had laboured, and His childhood played? Did lie cast one 
longing, lingering glance at the humble home in which for so many yearn He had 
toiled as the village carpenter? Did no companion of His innocent boyhood, 
no friend of His sinless youth, accompany Him with awe, and pity, and regret ? 
Such questujhs are not, surely, unnatural ; not, surely, irreverent ; — but they are 
not auswered. Of all merely human emotions of ITis heart, except so far as 
they directly affect His mission upon earth, the Gospels are silent. We know 
only that thenceforth other friends awaited Him away from boorish Nazareth, 
uniting the gentle and noble-hearted fishermen of Jlethsaida ; and that thence- 
forth His home, so far as He had a home, was in the little city of Capernaum,, 
heside the sunlit waters of the Galilcean Lake. 

1 Pfenninger, quoted by Stier, iii. 451. Cf. John vii. 30, 46’; viii. 59; x. 39; xviii. 6\ 

2 Luke iv. 30, iiroptvtro (“Ho was journeying 
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) EJECTED at Nazareth, our Lord naturally turned to 
^ 10 ne '»bbouring Cana, where His first miradk had 
I been wrought to gladden friends. He bad n<J| long 

ll I arrived when an officer from the neighbouring court 

I /G) (, f Herod Antipas, hearing of His arri\al, cai^e and 

0M I -A urgently entreated that He would descend to Caper- 

I naum and heal his dying son. Although our Lord 
/k- N \) never set foot in Tiberias, yet the voice of John 
had more than once been listened to with alarm and 
hji* J f reverence in the court of the voluptuous king. 2 We know 

Vi/T 9 /*'^ 7 ' 1 ^ le l* oor aro being evangelised.” . . 

2 ^ l0 £ onora ^ obscurity of the chronology, it seems clear (as we have saw 

vi3 i before) that, by this time John had been east into prison (Matt. iv. 1«> ’ 

^ ^ Mark i. 14; Luke iii. 20). Comparing tliese passages of the Synoptists 

John iii. 24; iv. 45, and following the order of events given in the text, wc in ^J 
perhaps assume (though this is not absolutely necessary) that Galilee here means Northern Gahlec, 
Galileo proper. 
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that Manaen, the foster-brother of Herod, was in after days a Christian, and 
we know that among the women who ministered to Christ of their substance 
was Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward . 1 As this courtier (fiamkucw) 
believed in Christ with his whole house, in consequence of the miracle now 
wrought, it has been conjectured with some probability that it was none other 
than Chuza himself. 

• The imperious urgency of his request, a request which appears at first to 
have had but little root in spiritual conviction, needed a momentary check. It 
was necessary for Jesus to show that He was no men 1 hakeem t no mere benevolent 
physician, ready at any time to work local cures, and to place His supernatural 
powers at the beck and call of any sufferer who might come to Him as a 
desperate resource. He at once rebuked the spirit which demanded mere signs 
and prodigies as the sole possible ground of faith.* Hut yielding to the father’s 
passionate earnestness, He dismissed him with the assurance that his son lived. 
The interview had taken place at the seventh hour — />., at one o’clock in the* 
day. Even in the short November day it would have been still possible for 
the father to get to Capernaum ; for if Cana be, as we believe, Kefr Keuna, it 
is not more than five hours’ distance from Capernaum. But the father’s soul 
had been calmed by faith in Christ’s promise, and he slept that night at 
some intermediate spot upon the road. - '* The next day his slaves met him, 
and told him that, at the very hour when Jesus had spoken, the fever had 
left his son. This was the second time that Christ had signalised His arrival 
in Galilee by the performance of a conspicuous miracle. The position of the 
courtier caused it to be widely known, and it contributed, no doubt, to that 
joyous and enthusiastic welcome which our Lord received during that bright 
early period of His ministry, which has been beautifully called the “ Galikcan 
spring.”* 

At this point we are again met by difficulties in tlx* chronology, which are 
not only serious, but to the certain solution of which there appears to be no clue. 
If we follow exclusively the order given by one Evangelist, we appear to run 
counter to the scattered indications which may be found in another. That it. 
diould be so will cause no difficulty to the candid mind. The Evangelists do not 

a Ayts xiii. 1 ; rf. I,uko viii. 3. 

. TC P aT » (“ marvels ”). This is a half* disparaging form for miracles, rarely used in tho Gospels, and do- 
n 3 oul y from the S(3ii so of astonishment which they caused. 

4 ^ 01 ‘haps at Lubiyeli, or Hat-tin. 

y ^wiild says that “no one can doubt- as to the identity of this incident with that narrated of 
^J° ceii turion , s servant. It is, however, seriously doubted — nay, entirely disputed — hy many of tho abler fc 
imitators, from Chrysostom down to Ebrard and Tischendorf. 

23 
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profess to be scrupulously guided by chronological sequence. The pictures 
which they give of the main events in the life of Christ are simple and harmo- 
nious, and that they should be presented in an informal, and what, with reference 
to mere literary considerations, would be called an inartistic manner, is not only 
in accordance with the position of the writers, but is an additional confirmation 
of our conviction that we are reading the records of a life which, in its majesty 
and beauty, infinitely transcended the capacities of invention or imagination 
in the simple and faithful annalists by whom it was recorded. 

It was not, as we have already observed, the object of St. John to narrate the 
Galihean ministry, the existence of which he distinctly implies (vii. 3, 4), but 
which had already been fully recorded. Circumstances had given to the Evan- 
gelist a minute and profound knowledge of the ministry in Judaia, which is by 
the others presupposed, though not narrated. 1 At this point accordingly (iv. 54) 
he breaks oil', and only continues the thread of his narrative at the return of 
Jesus to “a” or “the” least of the Jews (v. 1). If the feast here alluded to 
were the feast of Pur im, as we shall see is probably the case, then St. John here 
passes over the history of several months. We fall back, therefore, on the 
Synoptic Gospels for the events of the intervening ministry on the shores of 
Gcnnesaretli. And since we have often to choose between the order of events as 
narrated by the three Evangelists, we must here follow that given by St. Luke, 
both because it appears to us intrinsically probable, and because St. Luke, 
unlike the two previous Evangelists, seems to have been guided, so far as his 
information allowed, by chronological considerations. 2 

It seems, then, that after leaving Cana, our Lord went at once to Caper- 
naum, accompanied apparently by llis mother and His brethren, and made 
that town His home. 3 His sisters were probably married, and did not leave 
their native Nazareth ; but the dreadful insult which Jesus had received would 
have been alone sufficient to influence His family to leave the place, even it 
they did not directly share in the odium and persecution which His words 

1 Distinctly, for instance, in Matt. iv. 25 ; xxiii. 37 , “how often;” six. 1; Luke x. 38, &c. ; not to 
mention tlie extremely interesting and valuable reading of rijs ’lovSafas (“Juctoa”) for rijs ra\iA«fas (“ Gftlil*® ) 
in Luko iv. 44. 

2 Luko i. 1— 3. 

3 “His own city” (Matt. ix. 1; ef. Matt. xvii. tit). St. Matthew (iv. 15, 16) sees in this locality of the 
ministry an idealised fulfilment of Isa. ix. 1. The LXX. is here loose, and the quotation also differs 
from the Hebrew ; loss so, however, than might at first sight appear, because the “did more grievously 
afflict her ** of tho English Version (which would utterly contradict the purport of St. Matthew’s allusion) 
should be rather “made heavy,” i.e “honoured." “Way of the sea,” because the great caravan road ran 
along its western shore. St. Luke alone ealls the Sea of Galileo “ a lake ” because he wrote for Gentiles* 

" Bej oad J ordan ” perhaps refers to Penes. 
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had caused. Perhaps the growing alienation between Himself and them may 
have been due, in part, to this circumstance. They must have felt, and we kno\. 
that they did feel, a deeply-seated annoyance, if, refusing to admit the full 
awfulness of His mission, and entirely disapproving the form of its manifestation, 
they yet felt themselves involved in hatred and ruin as a direct consequence of 
His actions. Certain it is that, although apparently they were living at 
Capernaum, their home was not JUs home. Home, in the strict sense, He had 
none ; but the house of which He made ordinary use appears to have been that 
which belonged to His chief apostle. It is true that Simon and Andrew arc 
said to have belonged to Bethsaida, but they may easily have engaged the use 
of a house at Capernaum, belonging to Peter’s mother-in-law ; or, since 
Bethsaida is little more than a suburb or part of Capernaum, they may have 
actually moved for the convenience of their Master from the one place to the 
other. 

The first three Evangelists have given us a detailed account of the Lord’s 
first Sabbath at Capernaum, and it has for us an intrinsic interest, because it 
gives us one remarkable specimen of the manner in which lie spent the days of 
His active ministry. It is the best commentary on that epitome of His life 
which presents it to us in its most splendid originality — that “ He went about 
doing good.” It is the point which the rarest and noblest of 11 is followers have 
found it most difficult to imitate ; it is the point in which llis life transcended 
most absolutely the ideal of the attainments of His very greatest forerunners. 
The seclusion of the hermit, the self-maceration of the ascetic, the rapture of 
the mystic — all these arc easier and more common than the unwearied toil of a 
self-renouncing love. 

The day began in the synagogue, perhaps in the very building which the 
Jews owed to the munificence of the centurion proselyte. If Capernaum were 
indeed Tell Hum, then the white marble ruins which still stand on a little 
eminence above the lake, and still encumber the now waste and desolate site 
of the town with their fragments of elaborate sculpture, may possibly be the ruins 
of this very building. The synagogue, which is not very large, must have been 
densely crowded; and to teach an earnest and expectant crowd — to teach as He 
taught, not in dull, dead, conventional formula.', but with thoughts that breathed 
and words that burned — to teach as they do who are swayed by the emotion of 
the hour, while heart speaks to heart — must have required no slight energy of 
Me, must have involved no little exhaustion of the physical powers. But this 
was not all. While He was speaking, while the audience of simple-hearted yet 
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faithful, intelligent, warlike people were listening to Him in mute astonishment, 
hanging on II is lips with deep and reverential admiration — suddenly the deep 
silence was broken by the wild cries and obscene ravings of one of those unhappy 
wretches who were universally believed to be under the influence of impure 
spirits, and who— in the absence of any retreat for such sufferers — had, perhaps, 
slipped in unobserved among the throng . 1 liven the poor demoniac, in the 
depths of his perturbed and degraded nature, had felt the haunting spell of that 
pure presence, of that holy voice, of that divine and illuminating message. But, 
distorted as his whole moral being was, he raved against it, as though by the 
voices of the evil demons who possessed him, and while he saluted “ Jesus 
the Nazarene ” as the Holy One of God, yet, with agonies of terror and hatred, 
demanded to be let alone, and not to be destroyed. 

Then followed a scene of thrilling excitement. Turning to the furious and 
raving sufferer, recognising the duality of his consciousness, addressing the 
devil which seemed to be forcing from him these terrified ejaculations, Jesus 
said, “ Hold thy peace, 1 - and conn 1 out of him.” He never accepted or tolerated 
this ghastly testimony to His origin and office. The calm, the sweetness, the 
power of the divine utterance were irresistible. The demoniac fell to the 
ground in a fearful paroxysm, screaming and convulsed. But it was soon over. 
The man arose cured ; his whole look and bearing showed that he was dis- 
possessed of the overmastering influence, and was now in his right mind. 


1 Luke iv. ft’,, “A spirit of an unclean devil.’' “cried with a loud voice,;” cf. Mark i. 23. Tlie fa is, 
perh a] is, not “desist! let ns alone!" hut a wild cry of horror. The Jews, liko most ancient nations, 
attributed every evil result immediately to the action of demons, e.g., even Noah's drunkenness. la 
Ps. xei. (>, the I, XX. renders ‘‘the destruction that wasteth at noonday,” by “ mid-day demons.” If a woman 
does not cover her head, demons sit upon her hair. If you do not wash your hands before meals, you 
become the victim of a demon, SI, II, fa. “ If a hull rushes at you in the field,” says tile Talmud, “Satan leaps 
up from between lus horns. All mental aberration, all sudden sickness, all melancholy tendencies, all 
unexpected obstacles, were, and in the Last still are, regarded as due to the direct influence of demons 
(th'vx). These demons they believed to be tho spirits of the wicked (Jos. B. J. vii. 6, § 3). That 
they regarded as demoniacal possession what we regard as epilepsy and mania is certain. This is 
indeed clear from the passage of Josephus to which I have just referred, but tho real controversy turns 
on tlu* question whether much more than this i- not possible, and wlict her in tlie days of Christ much 
more than this was not a common phenomenon. Tt ;.t not one of those questions which seem to mo to be of 
vital importance, and dogmatism on either side must be left to those who think it necessary. 

<Pi)xw0titi (Luke iv. ft>). A strong word, meaning literally “be thou muss/Jed” (cf. Acts xvi. 18)- 
Those who reject tlie reality of demoniacal possession, and therefore regard tho action as a figurative 
concession to the sufferer’s delusions, appeal to such expressions as Matt. viii. 26; Luke iv. 39. On this 
doctrine of “accommodation,” see Suidas s. v. SvyKarifaais-, ILiag, Hist, des Dogmes, i. 98. Although it is 
a principle which lias received the sanction of some very eminent Fathers, it must be applied with tho 
most extreme caution. Before deciding dogmatically that there never can have been any such thing s® 
demoniacal possession, many strange facts and narratives have to be taken into account. Among others see 
“Tho Devils of Moraine ” {Corn hill Magazine, xi. 468). 
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A miracle so gracious and so commanding had never before been so strikingly 
manifested, and the worshippers separated with emotions of indescribable wonder . 1 

Rising from the seat of the maphtir in the synagogue, Christ retired 
into the house of Simon. Here again He was met by the strong appeal of 
sickness and suffering. Simon, whom He had already bound to Himself on the 
banks of the Jordan, by the first vague call to his future A postulate, was a 
married man,- and his wife’s mother lay stricken down by a violent access of 
fever . 3 One request from the afflicted family was sufficient: there was no need, 
as in the ease of the more worldly nobleman, for importunate entreaty.' lie 
stood over her; lie took her by the hand; He raised her up; He rebuked the 
fever; His voice, stirring her whole being, dominated over the sources of disease, 
and, restored instantaneously to health, she rose and busied herself about the 
household duties. 

Possibly the strictness of observance which marked the Jewish Sabbath 
secured for our Lord a brief interval for refreshment ; but no sooner did the sun 
begin to set, than the eager multitude, barely waiting for the full close of 
the Sabbath hours, began to seek His aid. The whole city came densely 
thronging round the doors of the humble home, bringing with them their 
demoniacs and their diseased. What a strange scene! There lay the limpid 
lake, reflecting in pale rose-colour the last Hush of sunset that gilded the 
western hills ; and here, amid the peace of Nature, was exposed, in hideous 
variety, the sickness and misery of man, while the stillness of the Sabbath 


’ It is worth while to set side hy side with this an instance of exorcism, such as was commonly practised 
by Jews at this very period (cf. Matt. xii. 27 ; Mark ix. 38 ; Acts xix. 13), the invention of which Josephus 
al tributes to Solomon, and which he tells us he had himself witnessed. He says that he had seen a .Tew 
named Eleaxar casting' out demons in the presence of Vespasian, Titus, their oilieers and army. His 
method was to draw’ the demon out through the nostrils by a ring and a particular root. Hereupon the 
man fell down, and Eleazar, with various incantations and in the name of Solomon, adjured the demon not 
lo return. And then, in proof that the euro was etleetual, he put a basin of water a little way off, and 
Wlc the demon, as ho departed, to overturn it ! (Jos. Anti . viii. 2, § f>). For the root employed see id. />. J. 
V1 >- t», § 3. Josephus w r as a man of astute mind and liberal experience, familiar with heal ben culture, and 
a constant denizen of courts and camps. The Evangelist*-, on the other hand, were simple, untrained, and 
ignorant men; yet to what scorn would they have been subjected -how would their credulity and super- 
vision have been derided — if they had told tlio story of such an exorcism as Urn / And if this was the 
( ‘iim iit mode, we may the better understand the profound sensation caused in the minds of the? spectator* by 
die effect of Christ’s simple w ord. 

Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

A liuke iv. 38. 


Id. 38, ty<i>Trio’av (implying a single and instantaneous act), not yp^ra (“ continued risking”) as m 
Jolm iv. 47. A careful comparison of this or any similar narrative in the three Sy nop lists (Matt. viii. 11, -1»>; 
-dark i. 29 — 31; Luke iv. 38, 39) will show the inquirer more clearly the resemblances and the differences 
1,1 descriptions of the same event, than any number of disquisitions. Often it is only by combining the 
1 iron independent testimonies that w*e get a clear and graphic picture. 
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twilight was broken by the shrieks of demoniacs who testified to the Present 
of the Son of God. 1 

“ A lazar-house it seemed, wlicrein were laid 
Numbers of all diseased ; all maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, and racking tortures, quakes 
Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds. 

Demoniac phrenzy, moping melancholy 
And moonstruck madness;” 

and amidst them all, not 

“Despair 

Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch, 

And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook,” .... 

hut far into the deepening dusk, the only person there who was unexcited ant 
unalarmed — hushing by His voice the delirium of madness and the scream! 
of epilepsy, 0 touching disease into health again by laying on each unhapp) 
and tortured 3 sulferer His pure and gentle hands — moved, in His love am 
tenderness, the young Prophet of Nazareth, the Christ, the Saviour of tin 
world. Unalarmed indeed, and unexcited, hut not free from sorrow anc 
suffering. For sympathy is nothing else than a fellow-feeling with others 
a sensible participation in their joy or woe. And Jesus was touched with i 
feeling of their infirmities. Those cries pierced to His inmost heart; the groan:' 
and sighs of all that collective misery filled Ilis whole soul with pity: He bled 
for them; He suffered with them; their agonies were His; so that the Evangel id 
St. Matthew recalls and echoes in this place, with a slight difference of language, 
the words of Isaiah, “ Surely He bore our griefs and carried our sorrows.” 4 

The fame of that marvellous day rang through all Galilee and Persea, and 
even to the farthest parts of Syria, 0 and we might well have imagined that 
the wearied Saviour would have needed a long repose. But to Him the dearest 
and best repose was solitude and silence, where He might be alone and 
undisturbed with His heavenly Father. The little plain of Gennesareth was 
still covered with the deep darkness which precedes the dawn, 0 when, unobserved 
by all, Jesus rose and went away to a desert place, and there refreshed His spirit 

1 Luke iv. 40. 

s Matl. iv. 24. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Matt. viii. 17. The I . X X . roads bfiaprlas (“sins") for aaBevtias (“sicknesses’’), and makes the syropuMy 
more purely mental. Though no word of the LXX. is found in St. Matthew's quotation, yet he givosoufl 
of the possible senses of tho original. 

5 Matt. iv. 24. 

6 Mark i. 3,5. One of the many little graphic touches, derived doubtless from the Apostle St. Pcteu 1 
which the Gospel of St. Mark abounds. 
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with quiet prayer. Although the work which He was sent to do obliged llim 
often to spend His days amid thronging and excited multitudes, He did not 
love the tumult, and avoided even the admiration and gratitude of those who 
felt in His presence a spring of life. But lie was not suffered thus to remain, 
even for a brief period, in rest and seclusion. The multitude sought Him 
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Insistently ; Simon and his friends almost hunted for Him in their eager desire 
j. S0( | ,in< ^ ^ ear - They even wished to detain Him among them by gentle 
l^ Ce ' He quietly resisted their importunity. Tt was not His object to 

w I*' centre of an admiring populace, or to spend His whole time in 
jvor mg miracles, which, though they were deeds of mercy, were mainly intended 
<N) hearts to His diviner teaching. His blessings were not to be 

fled to Capernaum. Dalmanutha, Magdala, Beth saida, Chora/in were all near 

1 Luke iv. 42 ; Mark i. 36. 
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at hand. “Lot ns go,” He said, “to the adjoining country towns 1 to preach the 
kingdom of God there also; for therefore am I sent.” 

It is doubtful, however, whether Jesus put His intention into instant 
effect, it seems as if He so far yielded to the anxiety of the multitude as to 
give them one more address before He set forth to preach in that populous 
neighbourhood . 2 He bent His steps towards the shore, and probably to the 
spot where the little boats of His earliest disciples were anchored, near the 
beach of liaid white sand which lines the water-side at Beth saida. At a little 
distance behind Him followed an ever-gathering concourse of people from all the 
neighbourhood ; and while He stopped to speak to them, the two pail's of fisher : 
brethren, Simon and Andrew, and James and John, pursued the toils by which 
they earned their daily bread. While .Jesus had retired to rest for a few short 
hours of the night, Simon and bis companions, impelled by the necessities of 
a lot which they seem to have borne with noble-minded cheerfulness, had been 
engaged in lishing; and, having been wholly unsuccessful, two of them, seated on 
the shore — probably, in that clear still atmosphere, within hearing of His voice — 
were occupying their time in washing, and two, seated in their boat with their 
hired servants, and Zebedee, their father, were mending Cbeir nets . 3 As Jesus 
spoke, the multitude — some in their desire to catch every syllable that Jell 
from the lips of Him who spake as never man spake, and some in their longing 
to touch Him, and so be healed of whatever plagues they had — thronged 
upon Him closer and closer, impeding Ilis movements with dangerous and 
unseemly pressure.' lie therefore beckoned to Simon to get into his boat and 
push it ashore, so that He might step on board of it, and teach the people 
from thence. Seated in this pleasant pulpit, sale from the inconvenient contact 
with the multitude, He taught them from the little boat as it rocked on the blue 


1 Mark i. 38, Ku/xonoAus. Cf. Luke iv. 43. 

2 1 must again remark that while adopting the order which appears to me most probable, -and which 
in this part of the narrative is that given by St. Luke, and is followed (among other eminent authorities) 
by Lange, repeated examination has convinced me of tin. utter impossibility of any certainty about tin’ 
exact sequence of events. The data of time are far too vague to admit of definiteness in the chronological 
arrangement. 

3 1 have here attempted to combine, as far as it is possible, in one continuous narrative, the perfect 1) 
comprehensible, but slightly differing accounts of the Synoptists (Matt. iv. 18 — 22; Mark i. 


Luke v. 1 — 11). Lot me remark — (1) that any one whose faith is shaken by tho so called u discrepant * ^ 
of these and similar storie. must (a) either hold some very rigid, untenable, and superstitious view 0 
inspiration, or ( b ) bo wholly unacquainted with the different aspects assumed by perfectly truthful 
confessedly fragmentary testimonies; and (2) that the very varied y in the narratives, being in no w s l M ■ 
inconsistent with essential and trutliful unity, is a valuable proof of the independence of the 


witnesses. 


4 See Mark iii. 9 — 12. 
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ripples, sparkling in the morning sun. And when Ilis sermon was over. He 
thought not of Himself and of His own fatigue, but of His poor and disappointed 
•disciples. He know that they had toiled in vain ; He had observed that even 
while He spoke they had been preparing for some future and more prosperous 
expedition; and with a sympathy which never omitted an act of kindness, lie 
ordered Peter to push out his boat into the deep, and all of them to cast 
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their nets once more . 1 Peter was in a despondent mood ; but the mere 
word of One whom he so deeply reverenced, and whose power lie had already 
witnessed, was sufficient. And his faith was rewarded. Instantly a vast haul 
°f fishes crowded into the nets. 

A busy scene followed. The instinct of work first prevailed. Simon and 
Andrew beckoned to Zebedee and his sons and servants to come in tln ir boat 
“ttfi help to save the miraculous draught and straining nets ; both boats were 

1 Luko V. 4, iiravayayc .... x aA ^ <raT€ * 

24 
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filled to the gunwale with the load; and at the first moment that the work 
was finished, and l’eter recognised the whole force of the miracle, he falls, with 
his usual eager impetuosity, at his Master’s feet- --to thank Him? to offer Him 
henceforth an absolute devotion? — No; but (and here we have a touch of 
indescribable truthfulness, utterly beyond the power of the most consummate 
intellect to have invented) to exclaim, “Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, 0 Lord!” 1 A Hash of supernatural illumination had revealed to him 
both lvis own sinful unworthiness and who He was who was with him in the 
boat. It was the cry of self-loathing which had already realised something 
nobler. It was the first impulse of fear and amazement, before they had had time 

to grow into adoration 
and love. St. Peter did 
not mean the “ Depart 
from me;” ho only 
meant — and this was 
known to the Searcher 
of hearts — “ I am utterly 
unworthy to be near 
Thee, yet let me stay.” 

V ISIT OF THE SF, V OF (»AII! I.E (( ftfi'iits hitt*) J Fo\V UIllllvO WtLK tlllS 

cry of his passionate and 

trembling humility to the bestial ravings of the unclean spirits, who bade the 
Lord to let them alone, or to the hardened degradation of the filthy Gadaroues, 
who preferred to the presence of their Saviour the tending of their swine ! 

And how gently the answer came: “Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt 
catch men.” Our Lord, as in all His teaching, seized and applied with exquisite 
significance the circumstances of the moment. Pound them in the little boat 
lay in heaps the glittering spoil of the lake — glittering, hut with a glitter that 
began to Jade in death.- Henceforth that sinful man, washed and clcaiisod, 
and redeemed and sanctified, was to chase, with nobler labour, a spoil which, by 
being entangled in the Gospel net, would not die, but be saved alive.’ And 
his brother, and his partners, they too were to become “fishers of men.” r H ,lS 
final call was enough. They had already been called by Jesus on the banks ot 
Jordan; they had already heard the Baptist’s testimony; but they had not y^ 1 

1 It is auapru\h%, •• n sinful man ” (Lukov. 8), a confession of individual guilt; not SK0f» :rj5 ’ •' 
sinful being.” Comp. Exod. xx. 18, 18- Judg. xiii. 22; 1 Kings xvii. 18; Dau. x. 17; Isa. vi. 5. 

* Hence Hie extreme frequency of the tish as a symbol of Christians it: early Christian art and utcratuu- 

3 I like v. 10, Wptiiruvi iffji Quypwv, “thou shalt bo a taker- alive of men.” 
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been bidden to forsake all and follow Him ; they had not yet grown familiar 
with the miracles of power which confirmed their faith ; they had not yet 
learned fully to recognise that they who followed Him were not only safe in 
His holy keeping, but should receive a thousandfold more in all that constitutes 
true and noble happiness even in this life — in the world to come, life everlasting. 

We have already seen that, at the very beginning of His ministry, our 
Lord had prepared six of His Apostles for a call to His future service; four of 
whom were on this occasion bidden not only to regard Him as their Master, 
but henceforth to leave all and follow Him. There was but one other of the 
Apostles who received a separate call — the Evangelist, St. Matthew. His call, 
though narrated in different sequences by each of the Synoptists, probably took 
[dace about this time. 1 At or near Capernaum there was a receipt of custom. 
Lying as the town did at the nucleus of roads which diverged to Tyre, to 
Damascus, to Jerusalem, and to Sepphoris, it was a busy centre of merchandise, 
and therefore a natural place for the collection of tribute and taxes. These 
imposts were to the Jews pre-eminently distasteful. The mere fact of having 
to pay them wounded their tenderest sensibilities. They were not only a 
badge of servitude; they were not only a daily and terrible witness that God 
seemed to have forsaken His land, and that all the splendid Messianic hopes 
and promises of their earlier history were merged in tin* disastrous twilight 
1 1' subjugation to a foreign rule which was cruelly and contemptuously enforced; 
but, more than this, the mere payment of such imposts wore almost the 
appearance of apostacy to the sensitive and scrupulous mind of a genuine 
•few.* It seemed to be a violation of the first principles of the Theocracy, such 
as could only be excused as the result of absolute compulsion. We cannot, 
therefore, wonder that the officers who gathered these taxes were regarded with 
profound dislike. It must he remembered that those with whom the provincials 
came in contact were not the lioman knights — the real publico///', who farmed 
the taxes — hut were the merest subordinates, often chosen from the dregs 
"f the people, and so notorious as a class for their mal-praoticcs, that they were 


’ Py St. Matthew liimsolf, after the Sermon on the Mount, the miracle of the. Gadarono demoniacs, and 
'ta cure of tho man sick of the palsy (ix. !)); liy St.. Mark, after (lie cure of the paralytic, but some 
"I 1 "' before tho visit to Gergosa (ii. 14); by St. Luke, after the cure of the paralytic, but before the cboico 
"f the Twelve, and before the Sermon on tho Mount (v. 27). It seems, however, to have been the wish 
’’f till three to narrate it in immediate connect ion with tho feast, which be gave in Christ's honour; bill it 
'' 1M ‘ S not follow that the feast was given immediately after his call. 

‘ Dent. xvii. 15; Jos. Anil, xviii. 2, § 1. “ If we can imagine, an Irish Roman Catholic, in Ireland under- 
taking tho functions of a Protestant titlio proctor, wc can realise the detestation in which the publicans 
*fro held.” 
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regarded almost with horror, and were always included in the same category 
with harlots and sinners. When an occupation is thus despised and detested, it 
is clear that its members are apt to sink to the level at which they are placed by 
the popular odium. And if a Jew could scarcely persuade himself that it was 
right to pay taxes, how much more heinous a crime must it have been in his eyes 
to become the questionably-honest instrument for collecting them ! If a publican 
was hated, how stiff more intense must have been the disgust entertained against 
a publican who was also a Jew ! 1 

But lie who came to seek and save the lost — He who could evoke Christian 
holiness out of the midst of heathen corruption — could make, even out of a 
Jewish publican, the Apostle and the first Evangelist of a new and living 
Faith. His choice of Apostles was dictated by a spirit far different from that of 
calculating policy or conventional prudence. He rejected the dignified scribe 
(Matt. viii. 19); He chose the despised and hated tax-gatherer. It was the 
glorious unworldliness of a Divine insight and a perfect charity, and St. Matthew 
more than justified it by turning his knowledge of writing to a sacred use, 
and becoming the earliest biographer of his Saviour and his Lord. 

No doubt Matthew had heard some of the discourses, had seen some of the 
miracles of Christ. His heart had been touched, and to the eyes of Him who 
despised none and despaired of none, the publican, even as he sat at “the 
receipt of custom,” 3 was ready for the call. One word was enough. The 
“ Follow' me ” which showed to Matthew that his Lord loved him, and was ready 
to use him as a chosen instrument in spreading the good tidings of the kingdom 
of God, was sufficient to break the temptations of avarice and the routine of a 
daily calling, and “ he left all, rose up, and followed Him,” touched into noblest 
transformation by the Ithuriel-spear of a forgiving and redeeming love. 3 

1 The title “j iihliean,” as a term of opprobrium, was so thoroughly proverbial that, if we may trust 
tho exact report of 1 1 is word*, it was even used in that senso by our Lord Himself: “Let him bo unto 
thee as a heathen man and a publican ” (Matt, xviii. 17). Tho Jews had a proverb, “Take not a wife out 
of the family where there is a publican, for they are all publicans.” Tho Gentiles did not think mod* 
better of them. Theocritus, in answer to the question, winch wevo tho worst kind of wild beasts, laid, “O# 
the mountains, bears and lions; iu cities, publicans and pettifoggers.” 

: Tliis “receipt of custom” is said to havo been at the seaside; hence, in tho Hebrew Gospel of et. 
Matthew, “publican” is rendered “lord of the passage.” Tho publicans are said to have delivered to 
those who 2>«id toll, a ticket, to free them on the other side. 

3 It is here assumed that Matthew is identical with Levi. Tho Xtyifin/ov (“called”) of Matt. ix. 9 implies 
a chango of name. His name may have been changed by Christ, porhaps, in part to obliterate the puiu* 1 } 
reminiscences of his late discreditable calling. The name Matthew (if with Gcsenius wo regard it as c<l®' 
valent to Mattithjah) means, like Nathanael and Theodora, “gift of God.” If the Evangelist himself 
naturally prefers this name, whereas St. Mark and St. Luke call him by the name which he boro when bo 
received Christ’s summons, on the other hand we should noto tho touching humility with which ho 
of the Evangelists gives to himself iu the list of the Apostles (x. 3) the dishonourable title of “ public# 11 ' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TWELVE, AND THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

Ante Cliristi adventum Lex jubebat non juvabat ; post et jubet, ct juvat.” 1 — Augustine. 

FTER one of Ilis days of loving and ceaseless toil, 
Jesus, as was His wont, found rest and peace in 
prayer. “ He went out into a mountain”— or, as it 

should rather bo rendered, into the mountain 3 “to 

pray, and continued all night in prayer to God.” 
There is something affecting beyond measure in the 
thought of these lonely hours ; the absolute silence 
and stillness, broken by no sounds of human life, but 
only by the hooting of the night-jar or the howl of the 
jackal ; the stars of an Eastern heaven raining their large 
lustre out of the unfathomable depth ; the figure of the 
IVTan of Sorrows kneeling upon the dewy grass, and 
gaining strength for Ilis labours from the purer air, 
the more open heaven, of that intense and silent 



communing with His Father and His God. 

InL^t° a com i n g the Law bade but aided not ; thenceforth it both bids and aids.” 

e 'n. 12, rb Spot (“ the mount ”) is clearly specific, though elsewhere it only means the hill dii 


1 a 

2 


districts. 
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The scene of this lonely vigil, and of the Sermon on the Mount, was in all 
probability the singular elevation known at this day as the Kura Hattin, or 
“Horns of Hattin .” 1 It is a hill with a summit which closely resembles an 
Oriental saddle with its two high peaks. On the west it rises very little above 
the level of a broad and undulating plain; on the east it sinks precipitately 
towards a plateau, on which lies, immediately beneath the cliffs, the village of 
Hattin; and from this plateau the traveller descends through a wild and tropic 
gorge to the shining levels of the Lake of Galilee. It is the only conspicuous 
hill on the western side of the lake, and it is admirably adapted by its 
conformation, both to form a place for short retirement, and a rendezvous for 
gathering multitudes. Hitherward, in all probability, our Lord wandered in the 
evening between the rugged and brigand-haunted crags which form the sides 
of the Yale of Doves, stopping, perhaps, at times to drink the clear water of 
the little stream, to gather the pleasant apples of the nubk, and to watch the 
eagles swooping down on some near point of rock. And hither, in the morning, 
less heedful than their Divine Master of the manifold beauties of the scene, the 
crowd followed Him — loth even for a time to lose His inspiring presence, eager 
to listen to the gracious words that proceeded out of His mouth. 

It was at dawn of day, and before the crowd had assembled, that our Lord 
summoned into Ilis presence the disciples who had gradually gathered around 
Him. Hitherto the relation which bound them to His person seems to have 
been loose and partial ; and it is doubtful whether they at all realised its full 
significance. But now the hour was come, and out of the wider band of general 
followers He made the final and special choice of His twelve Apostles. Their 
number was insignificant compared to the pompous retinue of hundreds who 
called themselves followers of a Hillel or a Gamaliel, and their position iu 
life was humble and obscure. Simon and Andrew the sons of Jonas, Janies 
and John the sons of Zalxlia, and Philip, were of the little village of Bethsaida. 

If Matthew be the same as Levi, he was a son of Alplueus, and therefore 
a brother ot James the Less and of Jude, the brother of James, who is 
generally regarded as identical with Lebbmus and Thaddaeus. They belonged 
in all probability to Cana or Capernaum, and if there were any ground f° r 
believing the tradition* which says that Mary, the wife of Alphscus or Klopas, 

1 Robinson writes it Kurun, which as a plural is good dictionary Arabic. I generally follow Mr. Porter* 
spelling of modern names in Palestine, as it certainly well represents the actual pronunciation. 

The punctuation of John xix. 25 is too uncertain to regard this as undeniable; nor, since JautfrS, 
Judas, Simon are among the very commonest of Jewish names, does this in any way affect the question 
of the “ Brethren of Jesus.” 
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was a younger sister of the Virgin, then we should have to consider these 
two brothers as first-cousins of our Lord. Nathanael or Bartholomew was 
of Cana in Galilee . 1 Thomas and Simon Zelotes were also Galileans. Judas 
Iscariot was the son of a Simon Iscariot, but whether this Simon is identical 
with the Zealot cannot be determined. 

Of these, “ the glorious company of the Apostles,” three, James the Less , 2 
Jude [the brother 3 ] of James, and Simon Zelotes, are almost totally unknown. 
The very personality of James and Jude is involved in numerous and difficult 
problems, caused by the extreme frequency of those names among the Jews. 
Whether they are the authors of the two Catholic Epistles, is a question which, 
perhaps, will never be determined. Nor is anything of individual interest 
recorded about them in the Gospels, if we except the single question of “ Judas, 
not Iscariot,” which is mentioned by St. John . 4 Simon is only known by his 
surnames of Zelotes, “the Zealot,” or “the Canaanite” — names which are 
identical in meaning, and which mark him out as having once belonged to 


1 This goes against Dr. Donaldson's conjecture that both Philip and Nathanael wore soils of Toliuai, 
is ud brothers. Dr. Donaldson also argues that Thomas was a twin-brother of Matthew, and was originally 
Hilled J.ule ; and that Jude was the son of James the Less, and therefore grandson of Alphu?us (see his 
arguments in Jasliar , p. 100). (Euseb. H. E. i. 13.)— Some legends make Thomas a twin-brother of James. 

• James should rather bo called “the Little” than “the Less.” The Greek is 6 which in classical 

Greek means “the short of stature ” (Xcn. Man. i. 4,2; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 250) ; moreover, James 
the son of Zebedeo is never called the Great. 

3 “Judas of James "may mean “.son of James;” but it is supposed that both Judas and the better- 
known James were sons of Alphams, as well as Matthew. Judas is almost universally believed to be the 
siuue as Lobbious and Tbaddseus — “ t ho three-named disciple.” Lvbh means “ heart ; ” and Jerome renders 
t lie name Gorculum. (There is absolutely no ground for the notion that he received other names because 
the name Jehuda has three letters of the Tetragrammaton. and so the Jews avoided it; on the contrary, 
it was one of the very commonest of Jewish names.) The identification rests partly on the fact that 
in Matt. x. 3, the reading “ Lehbseus ” is in m, B, “ Thaddaus; ” and in some MSS. “ Lobbmus who is 
surnamed Thaddceus.” In Mark iii. 18 the reading also varies, but the t rue reading is probably “ Thaddmns,” 
who, then, in both lists occupies the tenth place. In St. Luke's list, the corresponding name, though it 
occupies the eleventh place, is “ Judas of James.” Ewald identifies Lebbmus with Levi (Mark ii. 11), where 
Oi’igen (e. Cels . ii. 62) seems to have read “Lobes,” and conjectures that Thaddieus died early, and “Judas 

James” was appointed in his place (Gcsch. Christ. 399). Clemens of Alexandria certainly distinguishes 
between “ Matthew ” and “ Levi ” (Strom, iv. 9. § 73). But the whole subject is involved in almost incredible 
obscurity. The lists of the Apostles as given by the three Evangelists and in the Acts are as follow 


Matt. x. 2-4. 

1. Simon. 

Andrew. 

3. James. 

4. John. 

A Philip. 

if* Bartholomew. 

Thomas. 

8. Matthew, 

James of Alphaous. 
to. Lebbffltis. 

Simon 6 KamwaTo?, 

A2. Judas Iscariot. 


Mauk iii. 1G- 19. 
Simon. 

James. 

John. 

Andrew. 

Philip. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

Thomas. 

James of Alphieus. 
Thaddsous. 

Simon o KaMavatbc. 
Judas Iscariot. 


Luke vi. U— 1G. 
Simon. 

Andrew. 

James. 

John. 

Philip. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

Thomus. 

James of Alpbseus. 
Simon Zelotes. 
Jude of .Tames. 
Judas Iscariot. 


‘ Juhn xiv. 22. 


Acts i. 13. 

Pet er. 

James. 

John. 

Andrew. 

Philip. 

Thomas. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

James of AlphaniB. 
Simon Zelotes 
Judo of Jam of. 
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the wild and furious followers of Judas of Giscala. 1 The Greek names of 
Philip and Andrew, together with the fact that it was to Philip that the Greeks 
applied who wished for an interview with our Lord, and his reference of 
the request to Andrew, may possibly point 2 to some connection on their part 
with the Hellenists; but, besides their first call, almost nothing is recorded 
about them ; and the same remark applies to Nathanael and to Matthew. Of 
Thomas, called also Didymus, or “ the Twin,” which is only a Greek version 
of his Hebrew name, we catch several interesting glimpses, which show a well- 
marked character, naive and simple, but at the same time ardent and generous ; 
ready to die, yet slow to believe. Of Judas, the man of Keriotli, 3 perhaps the 
only Jew in the Apostolic band, we shall have sad occasion to speak here- 
after; and throughout the Gospels he is often branded by the fatal epitaph, so 
terrible in its very simplicity, “Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed Him.”* 

James, John, and Peter belonged to the innermost circle — the &\eK7w 


1 The true reading of Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. IS is Kanniiaios, mid the form of tho word indicates tlio 
member of a sect (Lightfoot, Revision, p. 138). “Those are called Zealots among tho Jews who aro 
guardians of tho Law ” (Suid. s. v.). Nicepliorus {Hid. EccL ii. 40) says that ho derived the name “ beeauso 
of his fiery zeal towards his teacher.” For a description of this faction, and their doings, see Jos. Bell 
Jud. iv. passim. “ Zealots,” he says (iv. 3, § 9), “ for that was the name they went by, as if they wore 
zealous in good deeds, and not rather zealous iu the worst.” They took Fhiuehas as their typo (Numb, 
xxv. 11 — 13). Canaanite can hardly mean “of Cana,” for that would be Kanathaios (Ewald, Gcsch. Christ 
p. 399). Brueo happily remarks that the choice of an ex-Zcalot as an Apostle, giving grounds for political 
suspicion, is another sign of Christ's disregard of mere prudential wisdom. Christ wished the Apostles t<» 
be the type and germ of the Church; and therefore wo find in it a union of opposites — the tax-gather* 
Matthew, and the tax-hater Simon — the unpatriotic Jew who served the alien, and tho patriot who strov 
for emancipation ( Training of the Twelve , p. 36). 

2 But see supra , Chap. N., p. 110. 

3 In John vi. 71, some MSS. read, anb K apvwrov. In D this is the reading also of xii. 4; xiii. 2, Ac 
and Tischendorf thinks that St. John may have always used this form. Korioth is the name of a town o: 
the southern border of Judali (Josh. xv. 25). Iscariot then means “*han of Keriotli,” just as Ist6bos 
“ a man of Tob” (Jos. Atilt . vii. 0, § 1). Ewald, however ( Gesch . Christ. , p. 398), identifies it with Karla 
in Zebulun (Josh. xxi. 3*1). Other derivations of tho name ( e.g. t scortea , “a leather apron;” askaro 
“ suffocation,' ” Ac. ; see Liglitfoot, Hor. Hebr ., in Matt. x. 4) aro hardly worth noticing; but it must b 
admitted that tho reading in Josh. xv. 25 is dubious, being probably Korioth-Hezron, i.e., “ cities o: 
Hezron, which is Hazor.” Robinson identifies the place with Kuryeiein, “ the two cities ” — a ruined site 
ten miles south of Hebron. 

4 Matt. x. 4. The Ms £y*Vcro TrpobLTv?, “ who became a traitor,” of Luke vi. 16, is a little loss severe, h 
Simon tho Zealot boro also the name Iscariot, as would appear from some MSS. in John vi. 71; xiii. 26, then 
ho was a father of the traitor. If he were, as some traditions say, a son of “Clopas, or Alpheous,” it mighi 
appear that nearly all the Apostles were related to each other and to our Lord. If we accept the suggestions 
of different writers on the subject, James and John, James the Less, Judo, Matthew, and Simon were all 
His first-cousins, and Judas Iscariot His second-cousin. The notion that Thomas was a twin-brother, 
according to some of Matthew, according to others of Thaddmus, according to others of Jesus Hiin se • 
merely arises from his name. But ail these suppositions depend on dubious conjecture or wavering tradition, 
and it is hardly needful to recount all tho various guesses and attempted combinations of modem writers- 
It is, however, an interesting fact that so many of the Apostles were brothers— two sons of Zabdia, two of 
Jonas, three (at least), if not four, of Alplimus ; besides (possibly) two sons of Tolmai, and a father and son. 
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iicteKTorepoi of our Lord’s associates and friends . 1 They alone were admitted 
into His presence when He raised the daughter of Jairus, and at His transfigu- 
• ration, and during His agony in the garden. Of James we know nothing further 
except that to him was granted the high honour of being the first martyr 
in the Apostolic band. He and his brother John seem, although they were 
lishermen, to have been in easier circumstances than their associates. Zebedee, 
their father, not only had his own boat, but also his own hired servants,’ 
<uul John mentions incidentally in his Gospel that he “ was known to the 



FISHEKMAX OF THE LAKE OF GALILEE. 

{By jpennimon, from a. Sketch by the liev. Q. C. Mai, an, in Murray's .Von Tn.tummt.) 

hitfh priest.” 2 We have already noticed the not improbable conjecture that he 
H'sklcd much at Jerusalem, and. there managed the importing of the fish which 
were sent thither from the Sea of Galilee. We should thus be able to account 
. ^' s ,nore intimate knowledge of those many incidents of our Lord’s ministry 
' u ^ U( l*a which have been entirely omitted by the other Evangelists. 

St. John and St. Peter — the one the symbol of the contemplative, the 

y- * mvo already mentioned tlio conjecture derived from John xix. 2.5, that Salome tvns a sister of (lie 
^tran 11 8W ^ r ' 9 V* n% 2). But if tho sons of Zebedee were the first-cousins of Jesus, it would bo 

110 or tradition of tho fact should have boon preserved. Zebedee probably died shortly 
2 * na * ca ^ to the Apostolato, as wo hear no more of him. 

() f . l *j S ^ 01 *J of his wearing a WraAov or mitre (Exod. xxix. b) at Ephesus, as though he had himself I.oon 

es peci°i] ^ 80Un( l s very apoeryphal. Yet it is strange that sueli a story should have been invented, 
xxix 4- p ^ tlhd the same thing asserted of James the Just, “tho Lord's brother” ( Epiphun. Ifaer. 

, • > Ewald, Oe8ch. Chrhtus , p. 246, 3rd ed.). Perhaps in this instance, as in others, a symbolic allusion 

8 Wu 100 Orally interpreted as a fact. 

25 
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other of the practical life — are undoubtedly the grandest and most attractive 
figures in that Apostolic hand. The character ot St. John has been often 
mistaken. Filled as he was with a most divine tenderness — realising as he 
did to a greater extent than any of the Apostles the full depth and significance 
of our Lord’s new commandment — rich as his Epistles and his Gospel are 
with a meditative and absorbing reverence — dear as he has ever been in con- 
sequence to the heart of the mystic and the saint — yet he was something 
indefinitely far removed from that effeminate pietist that has furnished the 
usual type under which he has been represented. The name Boanerges, or 
“Sons of Thunder,” which he shared with his brother James, their joint petition 
for precedence in the kingdom of God, their passionate request to call down fire 



iish of the lake of oalilee. ( Capocta Dammcina.) 


from heaven on the offending village of the Samaritans , 1 * the burning energy of 
the jja/ois in which the Apocalypse is written, the impetuous horror with which, 
according to tradition, St. John recoiled from the presence of the heretic 
Cerinthus , 3 all show that in him was the spirit of the eagle, which, rather than 
the dove, lias been his immemorial symbol . 3 And since zeal and enthusiasm, 
dead as they are, and scorned, in these days by an effete and comfortable 
religionism, yet have ever been indispensable instruments in spreading the 
Kingdom of Heaven, doubtless it was the existence of these elements in his 
character, side by side with tenderness and devotion, which endeared him so 
greatly to his Master, and made him the “ disciple whom Jesus loved.” The 
depth and power of his imagination, the rare combination of contemplati vencss 
and passion, of strength and sweetness, in the same soul — the perfect faith which 
inspired his devotion, and the perfect love which precluded fear — th£se were 

1 Luke ix. 5k. 

9 Euseb. if. E. iv. 14. The heretic is also said to have been Ebion (Epiph. Haer. xxx. 24). 

3 The same spirit appears in Luke ix. 49; Kev. xxii. 18; 2 John 9, 10. 
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the gifts and graces which rendered him worthy of leaning Ins youm* head on 
the bosom of his Lord. 3 ° 

* Nor is his friend St. Peter a less interesting study. We shall have many 
opportunities of observing the generous, impetuous, wavering, noble, timid, 
impulses of his thoroughly human but most lovable disposition. Let the brief 



vivid summary of another now suffice. “ It would be hard to tell,” says Dr. 
amilton, “ whether most of his fervour flowed through the outlet of adoration 
0r act ‘vity. His full heart put foi ■ce and promptitude into every movement. Is 
1IS ^ aster encompassed by fierce ruffians ? — Peter’s ardour flashes in his ready 
the >r< ^ > an< ^ conver ^ s ^ ie Galilaean boatman into the soldier instantaneous. Ts 
j. e , re a rumour of a resurrection from Joseph’s tomb? — John’s nimbler foot 
an<] aUCeS °U© r friend; but Peter’s eagerness outruns the serene love of John, 
past the gazing disciple he rushes breathless into the vacant sepulchre. Is 
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the risen Saviour on the strand ? — his comrades secure the net, and turn the 
vessel’s head for shore ; but Peter plunges over the vessel’s side, and struggling 
through the waves, in his dripping coat falls down at his Master’s feet. Does 
Jesus say, ‘Bring of the fish ye have caugh't?’ — ere any one could anticipate 
the word, Peter’s brawny arm is lugging the weltering net with its glittering 
spoil ashore, and every eager movement unwittingly is answering beforehand the 
question of his Lord, ‘ Simon, lovest thou me ? ’ And that fervour is the best, 
which, like Peter’s, and as occasion requires, can ascend in ecstatic ascriptions of 
adoration and praise, or follow Christ to prison and to death ; which can con- 
centrate itself on feats of heroic devotion, or distribute itself in the affectionate 
assiduities of a miscellaneous industry.” 1 2 

Such were the chief of the Apostles whom their Lord united into one 
band as He sat on the green summit of Kurn Ilattin. We may suppose that on 
one of those two peaks He had passed the night in prayer, and had there been 
joined by His disciples at the early dawn. By what external symbol, if by 
any, our Lord ratified this first great ordination to the Apostolate we do not 
know ; but undoubtedly the present choice was regarded as formal and as final. 
Henceforth there was to be no return to the fisher’s boat or the publican’s 
* booth as a source of sustenance ; but the disciples were to share the wandering 
missions, the evangelic labours, the scant meal and uncertain home, which 
marked even the happiest period of the ministry of their Lord. They were 
to be weary with Him under the burning noonday, and to sleep, as He did, 
under the starry sky. 

And while the choice was being made, a vast promiscuous multitude bad 
begun to gather. Not only from the densely-populated shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, but even from Jud;ea and Jerusalem— nay, even from the distant 
sea-coasts o r Tyre and Sidon — they had crowded to touch His person and 
hear His words . 3 From the peak He descended to the flat summit of the 
hill , 3 and first of all occupied Himself with the physical wants of those 


1 Dr. Hamilton, Life in Earliest, p. 80. 

2 Luke vi. 17 — .19. Assuming, witl). IHtk^or no hesitation, that St. Luke intends to record tli'j 

same great discourse as that given by St. Matthew, I have here, as in so many other places, combine 
tho separate touches in tho twofold narrative. T 1 JO apparent differences are easily accounted for ») 
any reasonable theory of the position of the Evangelists. At tho same time I see no objection whatever o 
the supposition that our Lord may have repeated parts of’ His teaching at different times and places, and *j 
different audiences ; or that St. Matthew has combined and summarised not ono but many sermons deliver** 
on the Galilaean hills. * 1 

3 The r6irof iTitiivbf (“level spot”) of Luke vi. 17, whicl* ls too briefly rendered “tho plain” & * ie 

English Version. Of. Isa. xiii. 2, LXX. \ 
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anxious heavers, healing 1 their diseases, and dispossessing the unclean spirits of 
the souls which they had seized. And then, when the multitude were seated 
in calm and serious attention on the grassy sides of that lovely natural amphi- 
theatre, He raised His eyes , 1 which had, perhaps, been bent downwards for a 
few moments of inward prayer, and opening His mouth , 2 delivered primarily 
to His disciples, but intending through them to address the multitude, that 
memorable discourse which will be known for ever as “ the Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

The most careless reader has probably been struck with the contrast between 
the delivery of this sermon and the delivery of the Law on Sinai. We think of 
that as a “ fiery law,” whose promulgation is surrounded by the imagery of 
thunders, and lightnings, and the voice of the trumpet sounding long and waxing 
louder and louder. We think of this as flowing forth in divinest music amid 
all the calm and loveliness of the clear and quiet dawn. That came dreadfully 
to the startled conscience from an Unseen Presence, shrouded by wreathing 
clouds, and destroying fire, and eddying smoke ; this was uttered by a sweet 
human voice that moved the heart most gently in words of peace. That was 
delivered on the desolate and storm-rent hill which seems with its red granite 
crags to threaten the scorching wilderness ; this on the flowery grass of the 
green hill-side which slopes down to the silver lake. That shook the heart 
with terror and agitation; this soothed it with peace and love. And yet 
the New Commandments of the Mount of Beatitudes were not meant to 
abrogate, but rather to complete, the Law which was spoken from Sinai to them 
of old . 3 That Law was founded on the eternal distinctions of right and wrong — 
distinctions strong and irremovable as the granite bases of the world. Easier 
would it be to sweep away the heaven and the earth, than to destroy the 
least letter, one yod — or the least poiut of a letter, one projecting horn — of that 
code which contains the very principles of all moral life. Jesus warned 
them that He came, not to abolish that Law, but to obey and to fulfil ; while 
at the same time He taught that this obedience had nothing to do with the 
Lovitical scrupulosity of a superstitious adherence to the letter, but was rather 
a surrender of the heart and will to the innermost meaning and spirit which the 
commands involved. He fulfilled that olden Law by perfectly keeping it, and 

1 Luke vi. 20. 

* Matt. v. 2. The expression marks the solemnity and importance of the discourse. 

Th 3 *px*lois (Matt. v. 21). Not “by,” as in our A. V., but “ to ” them of old; “to eld men (Wielif). 

e tabbis, too, spoke of the abiding permanence of the Law, but they applied the remark materiall}, 
m > a * Jesus does, spiritually. 
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by imparting a power to keep it to all who believe in Him, even though He 
made its cogency so far more universal and profound . 1 

The sermon began with the word “blessed,” and with an octave of beatitudes. 

But it was a neiv revelation of beatitude. The people were 
expecting a Messiah who should break the yoke off their 
necks — a king clothed in earthly splendour, and manifested 
in the pomp of victory and vengeance. Their minds were 
haunted with legendary prophecies, as to how He should 
stand on the shore of .fop pa, and bid the sea pour out its 
pearls and treasure at His feet; how He should clothe them 
with jewels and scarlet, and feed them with even a sweeter 
manna than the wilderness had known. But Christ reveals 
to them another King, another happiness — the riches of 
poverty, the royalty of meekness, the high beatitudes of 
sorrow and persecution. And this new Law, which should 
not only command but also aid, was to be set forth iu 
beneficent manifestation — at once as salt to preserve the 
world from corruption, and as a light to guide it in the 
darkness. And then follows a comparison of the new Law 
of mercy with the old Law of threatening ; the old was 
transitory, this permanent ; the old was a type and shadow, 
the new a fulfilment and completion ; the old demanded 
obedience in outward action, the new was to permeate the 
thoughts ; the old contained the rule of conduct, the new 
the secret of obedience. The command, “ Thou shalt not 
murder,” was henceforth extended to angry words and feel- 
ings of hatred . 2 The germ of adultery was shown to be 





1 Soo tho beautiful remarks of St. Augustine, quoted in Archbishop Trench 9 
Sermon on the Mount , p. 18H. 
the hileh lily. 2 Tho wonl cUy, “ without cause ” (D, many uncials, the Vetus Itala, the 

Cure ton Syriac, &<■.) iu Matt. v. 22, whether genuine or not, expresses the true 
sense, for there is such a tiling as a righteous anger, and a justifiable indignation 
(Eph. iv r . 20). Augustine finely and truly says, “.Non fratri irascitur, qui peccato fratris irasritur 
(Retract, i. ID) — “Ho is not angry with his brother who is angry with his brother’s sin.” The word 
in tho same verse may be not merely “fool,” but “rebel,” “apostate;” the Hebrew morah (Numb. xx. l^ 1 * 
(Of course, I do not moan that tuopbs is derived from , but merely that it was suggested by the Hebrew 
word, as is the case very often in LXX. renderings.) But the thing which Josus forbids is not the mere 
uso of particular expressions — for if that were all, Ho might have instanced taunts and libels ten thousan 
times more deadly — but the spirit of rage and passion out of which such expressions spring. Tims 
(«& &v6p u>ire “ () empty creature ”) is used, with due cause, by St. Jamos (ii. 20), and pwpbs, “ blind, 15 
applied to the blind and wicked, not only by David (Ps. xiv. 1), but by our Lord Himself (Matt, xxiii. 17)- 
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involved in a lascivious look. The prohibition of perjury was extended to every 
vain and unnecessary oath. The law of equivalent revenge was superseded by a 
.law of absolute self-abnegation. The love due to our neighbour was extended 
also to our enemy . 1 Henceforth the children of the kingdom were to aim at 
nothing less than this — namely, to be perfect, as their Father in heaven is 

.And the new life which was 
to issue from this new Law was 
to be contrasted in all respects 
with that routine of exaggerated 
scruples and Pharisaic formalism 
which had hitherto been regarded 
as the highest type of a religious 
conversation. Alms were to be 
given, not with noisy ostentation, 
but in modest secrecy . 2 Prayers 
were to be uttered, not with hypo- 
critic publicity, but in holy soli- 
tude. Fasting was to be exercised, 
not as a belauded virtue, but as 
a private self-denial. And all 

1 Matt. v. 43, “ And hate thine enemy,” 
lias been severely criticised by later Jews as 
i misrepresentation of the Mosaic Law. See, 
liowover, Deut. xxiii. G ; vii. 2. And although 
Hieso precepts were of special significance, cer- 
tainly many of the Rabbis, including Shaminai 
himself, had made use of the Mosaic Law 
1° justify the most violent national and religious hatred (a. Schbttgen, Hor. Hbr., ad Joe.). He 
quotes, among other passages from tho Talmud, Midr . Tehillin , f. 26, 4: “Do not show kindness or pity to 
Gentiles.” “The Miahna,” says Gfrorer (Jahrh. d. Hells, i. 114), “is full of such passages,” and if 
file Jews had not acted in tho spirit of them, we should not have had the charges against them in Tacitus 
0‘ ad versus omnes alios hostile odium,” H. v. 5) and Juvenal (“Non monstraro vias eadem nisi sacra 
eolenti,” Sat. xiv. 103). 

“ There is no trace in tho Talmud or elsewhere that it was a practice of the Pharisees to send a 
trumpeter before them when thoy distributed their alms (Light foot, Hor. Hrhr . m Matt. vi. 2). The 
* x pression “do not sound a trumpet before thee ” is merely a graphic touch for “do not do it publicly 
* ud ostentatiously ” (cf. Numb. x. 3; Ps. lxxxi. 3; Joel ii. 15,’&cA Mr. Shore, in the Bible Educator, 
approves of Schotigen’s conjecture, which connects it with tho trumpet-shaped openings of the alms-boxes 
ln ^ le Temple treasury (Neh. xii. 41); but surely “do not trumpet” could never mean “do not make 
>wu* shekels rattle in those trumpet-shaped orifices.” It is true that they were called shupherolh 
^ land, De Spot. Tempi. Hierosol . xii.). Grotius connects the expression wit h Amos iv. •>; and Kashi 
^ ft supposed custom (Targ, Hos. xiv. 8) of blowing the trumpet during libations in the lemple. 
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these acts of devotion were to be offered with sole reference to the love of 
God, in a simplicity which sought no earthly reward, but which stored up 
for itself a heavenly and incorruptible treasure. And the service to be sincere 
must be entire and undistracted. The cares and the anxieties of life were 
not to divert its earnestness or to trouble its repose. The God to whom 
it was directed was a Father also, and He who ever feeds the fowls of the 
air, which neither sow nor reap, and clothes in their more than regal loveliness 
the flowers of the field , 1 would not fail to clothe and feed, and that without 
any need for their own toilsome anxiety, the children who seek His righteousne 
as their first desire. 

And what should be the basis of such service ? The self-examination whit 
issues in a gentleness which will not condemn, in a charity that cannot believ 
in an ignorance that will not know, the sins of others ; the reserve which wi 
not waste or degrade things holy; the faith which seeks for strength from abov 
and knows that, seeking rightly, it shall obtain ; the self-denial which, in tl 
desire to increase God’s glory and man’s happiness, sees the sole guide of i 
actions towards all the world. 

The gate was strait, the path narrow, but it led to life ; by the lives an 
actions of those who professed to live by it, and point it out, they wei 
to judge whether their doctrine was true or false ; without this neither won 
of orthodoxy would avail, nor works of power. 

Lastly, He warned them that lie who heard these sayings and did tliei 
was like a wise man who built a house with foundations dug deeply into tli 
living rock, whose house, because it was founded upon a rock, stood unshakei 
amid the vehement beating of storm and surge: but he who heard and did then 
not was likened “ unto a foolish man that built his house upon the sand ; un< 
the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew and beat upo) 
that house : and it fell, and great was the fall of it .” 2 


1 Compare the name Kauserkrome for the imperial martagon. Tlio lilies to which Christ nllutlet 
(Matt. vi. 28) are either flowers generally, or, perhaps, the scarlet anemone, or the Huleh lily— a heantif" 
flower which is found wild in this neighbourhood. Iu verse 27, ucla should be rendered ‘'age, n0 
“stature," as in John ix. 21; Eph. iv. Ill Hob. xi. 11. 

2 With this simile compare Ezek. xiii. 11; Job xxvii. 18. For an admirable sketch of the top** 

handled in the Sermon on the Mount, boo Westcott’s Introd., p. 358. In outlino ho arranges it ^ 1US 'T 
“ 1. Tin; Citizens of the Kingdom (v. 1—16)— their character absolutely (3 — 6); relatively (7 — 12); and t e>' 
influence (13—16). 2. The New Law (17—48) as the fulfilment of the Old, generally (17—20) ^ 

specially (murder, adultery, perjury, revenge, exclusiveness, 21 — 48). 3. The New Life (vi. — vii. 27); **' 
of devotion (vi. 1—18), aims (19— 34), conduct (vii. 1—12), dangors (vii. 13 — 23). 4. The Great ContnW^ 
Many Rabbinical parables— always inferior in beauty, in point, in breadth, and in spirituality— ha vc ^ 
compared with se]>arato clauses of tlio Sermon on the Mount. Since even the Mishna was not comm 
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Sucli in barest and most colourless outline are the topics of that mighty 
sermon ; nor is it marvellous that they who heard it “ were astonished at the 
doctrine.” Their main astonishment was that He taught “as one having 
authority, and not as the Scribes .” 1 The teaching of their Scribes was narrow, 
dogmatic, material; it was cold in manner, frivolous in matter, secoud-hand, 
and iterative in its very essence ; with no freshness in it, no force, no fire ; 
sefvile to all authority, opposed to all independence ; at once erudite and foolish, 
at once contemptuous and mean; never passing a hair’s breadth beyond the 


to writing till the second century, and since it is therefore impossible to estimate) the diffusion of 
Christian thought even among hostile Rabbinic writers, nothing conclusive can be assured from these 
parallels. It is a great mistake, as a friend observes, to suppose that tlio world is made in water-tight 
compartments, oven when the divisions seem most absolute. In fact, hostility may bo less a barrier than 
a channel, at least when accompanied by competition. Protestantism lias reacted upon Romanism, but 
nothing liko to the extent that Christianity reacted upon Judaism. But even if we suppose the Rabbinic 
parallels, such as they are, to bo independent and precedent, yet, considering the fact that high moral truths 
have been uttered even by pagans, from the earliest times — and considering that all discovery of moral 
truths is due to that revealing Spirit which is called in Scripture “the candle of the Lord' 1 (Prov. xx. 27 ) — 
the question of “ originality,” to which some writers attach so much importance, seems to be futile, and 
devoid of all significance. I have not thought it worth while to adduce these parallels, except in rare and 
interesting cases. The attack on the seoro of its not being “original ” is the one of all others from which 
Christianity has least to fear. The question of mere literary precedence in the utterance or illustration of 
a moral truth is one which has no importance for mankind. A truth so enunciated that it merely lies 
k, in the lumber-room of the memory, side by side with the most, exploded errors,” is practically no 
truth at all ; it only becomes real when it is so taught as to become potent among human motives. 

“ Though truths in manhood darkly join, 

Deep. sea tod in our mystic frame, 

We yield all honour to the name 
Of Him who made them current coin.” 


1 The Seribos (Sopherim) dato as a distinct body from the period of Ezra. The name is derived 
from sepher, or “book,” and moans “ Scripturalists” — those who explained and copied the Law; not from 
wip/mr, “ to count,” because they counted all the letters of it (Doronbourg, Hint. Pal. 25). Their functions 
were to copy, read, amend, explain, and protect the Law. It was in the latter capacity that they invented 
the “ fences,” which, under the title of j Dibheri Soplierhn, “ words of (lie Scribes,” formed the nucleus 
«-f the “ tradition of the elders” (Matt. xv. 2; Gal. i. 14), or Oral Law (the Torah shebeal p/, or “Law 
upon the lip,” as distinguished from the Torah sheheketcb, or “Law which is in writing”), any trans- 
gression of winch is declared by tho Mishun to be more heinous than a transgression of the words of the 
Bible {Sanhedrin, x. 3). The Sopherim proper only lasted from Ezra to the death of Simon tho Just, 
B.C. 3(X), and they wore succeeded by the Tanaim , or teachers of the Law — the po^m-A and pop.<tii$<z<n«ikoi, 
lawyers ” and “ doctors of the Law,” of the Gospels — who lasted to A. D. 220, and fixed tho “Words of 
Ihc Scribes” into “Halachotli,” or “rules of action,” chiefly intended to form a aeyag latorali , or “hedge 
about the Law.” The Tanaim inherited a splendour of reputation which was reflected on them from 
tarn* predecessors, who held a most exalted position (Eeclus. xxxix. 1 — 11). But tho name ypa^ar^ii. 
Scribe, ’ still continued to exist, although in a less lofty meaning than it had previously acquired. 

* uoml-handness, the slavish dependence on precedent and authority, is the most remarkable charae- 
01 istic of Rabbinical teaching. It very rarely rises above tho level of a commentary at once timid 
011 fantastic. R. Eliczer actually made it his boast that he had originated nothing ; and Hillcl s grand 
as Na8i 9 or President of tho Sanhedrin, was simply due to Ids having remembered a decision 
bhemaia and Abtalion. “ Got for thyself a teacher,” was a characteristic gnome of Joshua Ben 
( caohia, whom the Talmud calls “ tho Teacher of Christ.” 

2G 
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carefully- watched boundary line of commentary and precedent ; full of balanced 
inference and orthodox hesitancy, and impossible literalism ; intricate with legal 
pettiness and labyrinthine system ; elevating mere memory above genius, and 
repetition above originality; concerned only about Priests and Pharisees, in 
Temple and synagogue, or school, or Sanhedrin, and mostly occupied with 
things infinitely little. It was not indeed wholly devoid of moral significance, 
nor is it impossible to find here and there, among the debris of it, a noble 
thought ; but it was occupied a thousandfold more with Levitical minutiae 
about mint, and anise, and cummin, and the length of fringes, and the breadth 
of phylacteries, and the washing of cups and platters, and the particular quarter 
of a second when new moons and Sabbath-days began . 1 But this teaching of 
Jesus was wholly different in its character, and as much grander as the temple of 
the morning sky under which it was uttered was grander than stifling synagogue 
or crowded school. It was preached, as each occasion rose, on the hill-side, or by 
the lake, or on the roads, or in the house of the Pharisee, or at the banquet of 
the Publican ; nor was it any sweeter or loftier when it was addressed in the 
Royal Portico to the Masters of Israel, than when its only hearers were the 
ignorant people whom the haughty Pharisees held to be accursed. And there 

1 Any ono who chooses to take the trouble, may verify those assertions for himself. Much has beeu 
writteu lately in exaltation of ilio Talmud. Now tho literature to which the general namo of Talmud is 
given, occupies twelve immense folio volumes; and it would be strange indeed if out of this vast 
encyclopaedia of a nation’s literature, it were not possible to quote a few eloquent passages, some beautiful 
illustrations, and a considerable number of just moral sentiments which sometimes rise to the dignity of 
noble thoughts. But what seems to mo absolutely indisputable, and what any one may judge of for 
himself, is that all which is really valuable in the Talmud is infinitesimally small compared with the almost 
immeasurable rubbish-heaps in which it is imbedded. Let any one, for instance, take in baud the recent 
French translation of one of the most important Talmudic treatises. Tho Talmud — i.e., the Mi shna aud 
Gemara — is divided into six Sedarhn , or “ orders,” the first of which is called Seder Zeraim , or “ Order of 
Seeds,” and the first treatise of this is called Berachuth , or “ Blessings,” and is composed of nine chapters 
on “ the confession, worship, and service of the ono God, and of prayers and benedictions offered to Him 
as tho Giver of the blessings of Life.” This has been translated into French by a learned Hebraist, M. 
Moise Schwab, of the Bibliothoquo Nat ionale. The subject of this treatise is infinitely more elevating ami 
important than that of any other of the sixty-three massiktoth, or “treatises” of which the Mishna i* 
composed. Now I will ask any reader or critic who considers that I have spoken too slightingly of the 
Scribes in the abovo passage, or have unduly depreciated the Talmud in other parts of this book, merely 
to take at haphazard any three perakhn , or chapters of the Beraclwth, and make an abstract of them. 1 
shall he indeed surprised if after accepting this little test he still retains the exalted conception of these 
Jewish writings which some recent writers — notably the lato lamented Mr. Deutsch — have endeavoured 
to create. Few English divines have known the Talmud so thoroughly as Dr. Lightfoot, the learned 
author of the Horae Hehraicae (d. 1675). He was a man of eminent candour and simplicity, and his esti- 
mate of the Talmud, after an almost lifelong study of it, was as follows: “ Volumina ista legentem 
supra modum cruciant, torquent, ot fatigant, styli difficidtas tantum non insuperabilis, linguae asperitas 
tremenda, et ruriin tract atanim stupenda inanitas et vafrities. Nugis ubique scatent ita ac H1 
nollent. legi; obseuris ac diffieilibus ac si nollent intclligi; ita ut ubique patientiA, Lectori sit opus, 
nugas ferendo et asperitates.” ( Dedic . in Hor. Hebr. in Matth 1658.) 
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was no reserve in its administration. It flowed forth as sweetly and as lavishly 
to single listeners as to enraptured crowds; and some of its very richest 
revelations were vouchsafed, neither to rulers nor to multitudes, but to the 
persecuted outcast of the Jewish synagogue, to the timid inquirer in the lonely 
midnight, and the frail woman by the noon-day well. And it dealt, not with 
scrupulous tithes and ceremonial cleansings, but with the human soul, and 
human destiny, and human life — with Hope and Charity, and Faith. There 
were no definitions in it, or explanations, or “ scholastic systems,” or philosophic 
theorising, or implicated mazes of difficult and dubious discussion, but a 
swift intuitive insight into the very depths of the human heart — even a 
supreme and daring paradox that, without being fenced round with exceptions 
or limitations, appealed to the conscience with its irresistible simplicity, and 
with an absolute mastery stirred and dominated over the heart. Springing 
from the depths of holy emotions, it thrilled the being of every listener as 
with an electric flame. In a word, its authority was the authority of the 
Divine Incarnate; it was a Voice of God, speaking in the utterance of man; 
its austere purity was yet pervaded with tendercst sympathy, and its awful 
severity with an unutterable love. It is, to borrow the image of the wisest 
of the Latin Fathers, a great sea whose smiling surface breaks into refreshing 
ripples at the feet of our little ones, but into whose unfathomable depths 
the wisest may gaze with the shudder of amazement and the thrill of love. 1 

And we, who can compare Christ’s teaching — the teaching of One whom 
some would represent to have been no more than the carpenter of Nazareth — 
with all that the world has of best and greatest in Philosophy and Eloquence 
and Song, must not we too add, with yet deeper emphasis, that teaching 
as One having authority, He spake as never man spake? Other teachers 
have by God’s grace uttered words of wisdom, but to which of them has 
it been granted to regenerate mankind? What would the world be now if 
it had nothing better than the dry aphorisms and cautious hesitations of 
Confucius, or the dubious principles and dangerous concessions of Plate? 
Would humanity have made the vast moral advance which it has made, 
if no great Prophet from on High had furnished it with anything better 
than Sakya Mouni’s dreary hope of a nirvana, to be won by unnatural 
asceticism, or than Mahomet’s cynical sanction of polygamy and despotism ? 
Christianity may have degenerated in many respects from its old and great 

1 To avoid repetition, I may refer on this subject to the third of my Hulsean Lectures on the R itne»» of 
Uutory to Christ, pp. 134 — 149. 
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ideal ; it may Lave lost something of its virgin purity — the straggling and 
divided Church of to-day may have waned, during these long centuries, 
from the splendour of the New Jerusalem descending out of heaven from 
God: but is Christendom no better than what Greece became, and what 
Turkey and Arabia and China are? Does Christianity wither the nations 
which have accepted it with the atrophy of Buddhism, or the blight of Islam ? 1 
Even as a moral system — though it is infinitely more than a moral system — 
we do not concede that Christianity is unoriginal; and we besides maintain 
that no faith has ever been able like it to sway the affections and hearts 
•of men. Other religions are demonstrably defective and erroneous; ours has 
never been proved to be otherwise than perfect and entire; other systems 
were esoteric and exclusive, ours simple and universal; others temporary 
and for the few, ours eternal and for the race. K'ung Foo-tze, Sakya Mourn, 
Mahomet, could not even conceive the ideal of a society without falling into 
miserable error; Christ established the reality of an eternal and glorious 
kingdom — whose theory for all, whose history in the world, prove it to 
be indeed what it was from the first proclaimed to be — the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the Kingdom of God . 2 

And yet how exquisitely and freshly simple is the actual language of Christ 
compared with all other teaching that has ever gained the ear of the world! 
There is no science in it, no art, no pomp of demonstration, no carefulness of 
"toil, no trick of rhetoricians, no wisdom of the schools. Straight as an arrow 
to the mark His precepts pierce to the very depths of the soul and spirit. 
All is short, clear, precise, full of holiness, full of the common images of daily 
life. There is scarcely a scene or object familiar to the Galilee of that day, "which 
Jesus did not use as a moral illustration of some glorious promise or moral law. 
He spoke of green fields, and springing Lowers, and the budding of the vernal 
trees ; of the red or lowering sky ; of sunrise and sunset ; of wind and rain ; 
of night and storm ; of clouds and lightning ; of stream and river ; of stars and 
lamps ; of fire and salt ; of quivering bulrushes and burning weeds ; of rent 
garments and bursting wine- skins; of eggs and serpents; of pearls and pieces 
of money ; of nets and fish. Wine and wheat, corn and oil, stewards and 
gardeners, labourers and employers, kings and shepherds, travellers and fathers 

1 A blight certainly in Turkey, Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, and surely every where non-progressive; b®* 
Islam being, as it is, a professed modification of Judaism and Christianity, can hardly be counted a® 
independent religion, and is indeed a degeneracy even from Judaism. 

2 See further The Witness of History to Christ, pp. 142, seqq. 
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of families, courtiers in soft clothing and brides in nuptial robes — ail these are 
found in His discourses. He knew all life, and had gazed on it with a kindly 
•as well as a kingly glance. He could sympathise with its joys no less than 
He could heal its sorrows, and the eyes that were so often suffused with tears 
as they saw the sufferings of earth’s mourners beside the bed of death, had 
shone also with a kindlier glow as they watched the games of earth’s happy 
little ones in the green fields and busy streets . 1 


1 Few have spoken more beautifully of our Lord's teaching in these respects than Bishop Dupanloup, 
Vie ik Notre Seigneur , l.c., wherein tho main thought of flic last paragraph will be found at much greater 
length. Much that I have said in this chapter is beautifully illustrated in a little poem by Arthur Hugh 
Clough, part of which (if it be not known to him) tho reader will thank mo for quoting 

“ ‘ Across the sen, along the shore, 

In numbers ever more ami more, 

From lonely lint ami busy town. 

The valley through, the mountain down. 

What was it ye went out to see, 

Ye silly folk of Galilee ? 

The reed that in the wind doth shake? 

The weed that washes in the lake? 


“ ‘ A Teacher? Rather seek the feet 
Of those who sit in Moses’ seat. 

Go, humbly seek, and bow to them 
Far off in great Jerusalem .... 
"What is it came ye here to note? 

A young Man preaching in a boat. 

‘A Prophet ! Boys and women weak ! 

Declare- -and cease to rave — 
Whence is it He hath learnt to speak*; 

*Say, who His doctrine gave ? 

A Prophet? Prophet wherefore Tie 
Of all in Israel’s tribes ? ’ - 
Jfe toxclicth with authority 
And not as do the scrihts 




CHAPTER XIX. 

FURTHER MIRACLES. 

“ He sent forth His word, and healed them.” — Ps. cvii. 20. 

HE I nauguration of tlic Great Doctrine was imme- 
diately followed and ratified by mighty signs. Jesus 
went, says one of the Fathers, from teaching to 
miracle . 1 Having taught as One who had authority, 
He proceeded to confirm that authority by accordant 
deeds. 

It might have been thought that after a night 
of ceaseless prayer under the open sky, followed at 
early dawn by the choice of twelve Apostles, and 
tlu'n by a long address to them and to a vast pr°‘ 
miscuous multitude, our Lord would have retired to the 
repose which such incessant activity required. Such, how 

1 Eutliymius. Matt. viti. 1 — 1; Mark i. 40 — 45; Luke v. 12 — 16 .; — St. 
narrates twenty miracles,- St. Mark, eighteen ; St. Luke, nineteen; and St. John, seven. The total nun 3 
of miracles relat ed by the Evangelists is thirty-three. 





TOUCHING A LEPER. 


ever, was very far mdeed from being the case, and the next few days, if we 
rightly grasp tlie sequence of events, were days of continuous and unweary in* 
toil. 

When the Sermon was over, the immense throng dispersed in various 
directions, and those whose homes lay in the plain of Gennesareth would 
doubtless follow Jesus through the village of Hattin, and across the narrow 
plateau, and then, after descending the ravine, would leave Magdala on the 
right, and pass through Bethsaida 1 to Capernaum. 

As He descended the mountain , 2 and was just entering one of the little 
towns , 3 probably a short distance in advance of the multitude, who from 
natural respect would be likely to leave Him undisturbed after Ilis labours, 
a pitiable spectacle met His eyes. Suddenly , 4 with agonies of entreaty, falling 
first on his knees, then, in the anguish of his heart and the intensity of bis 
supplication, prostrating himself upon his face, there appeared before Him, 
with bare head, and rent garments, and covered lip, a leper — “lull of leprosy” — 
smitten with the worst and foulest form of that loathsome and terrible disease. 
It must, indeed, have inquired on the part of the poor wretch a stupendous 
faith to believe that the young Prophet of Nazareth was One who could heal a 
disease of which the worst misery was the belief that, when once thoroughly 
seated in the blood, it was ineradicable and progressive. And yet the con- 
1 eentrated hope of a life broke out in the man’s impassioned prayer, “ Lord, if 
Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean.” Prompt as an echo came the answer to 
his faith, “I will: be thou clean .” 5 All Christ’s miracles are revelations also. 
Sometimes, when the circumstances of the case required it. He delayed Ilis 
answer to a sufferer’s prayer. But we are never told that there was a moment’s 
pause when a leper cried to him. Leprosy was an acknowledged type of sin, 
land Christ would teach us that the heartfelt prayer of the sinner to be purged 


That is, the Western Bethsaida — probably the pleasant spot on tho lake with its gently sloping banks, 
jAhuudant streams, and strip of bright sand, now called Ain et-Tiibrjali. 

• This definite mark of time and plaee is furnished by St. Matthew (viii. 1). I have combined with 
ns narrative the incidents alluded to by tho two other Synoptists. 

Luko v. 12. Hattin, or Magdala, would best suit the conditions mentioned. 

This is implied in the /cal ISob (“ and behold ”) of Luko v. 12 ; Matt. viii. 2. Tho phrase is peculiar 
' ,C86 two Evangelists, of whom St. Matthew uses it twenty-three, and St. Luke sixteen times (Westeott, 
p. 237, ».). 

‘A prompt echo to tho ripe faith of the leper” (Bengel). St. Ambrose says, very fancifully, “lb’ 
T* 1, v ' because of Photinus; Ho utters a command because of Arius; Ho touches because of 
j 1Ul, h®us.” The prompt, almost impetuous gladness and spontaneity of these miracles contrasts with 
‘"Sorrow and delay of those later ones, which Jesus wrought when His heart lmd been utterly saddened, 
‘men’s faith in Him had already begun to wano (cf. Matt. xiii. 58; Mark vi. 5). “Ho effected Ilis 

miracles instantaneously that He might not seem to do them with toil” (Bengelj. 
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and cleansed is always met by instantaneous acceptance. When David, the type 
of all true penitents, cried with intense contrition, “I have sinned against the 
Lord/’ Nathan could instantly convey to him Gods gracious message, “The 
Lord also hath put away thy sin; thou shalt not die .” 1 

Instantly stretching forth His hand, our Lord touched the leper, and he was. 
cleansed. 

Jt was a glorious violation of the letter of the Law, which attached cere- 
monial pollution to a leper’s touch ; 3 but it was at the same time a glorious 
illustration of the -spirit of the Law, which was that mercy is better than 
sacrifice. The hand of Jesus was not polluted by touching the leper’s body, 
but the leper’s whole body was cleansed by the touch of that holy hand. It 
was even thus that He touched our sinful human nature, and yet remained 
without spot of sin. 

It was in the depth and spontaneity of His human emotion that our Lord 
had touched the leper into health. Hut it was His present desire to fulfil the 
Mosaic Law by perfect obedience ; and both in proof of the miracle, and out of 
consideration to the sufferer, and in conformity with the Levitical ordinance, 
lie bade the leper go and show himself to the priest, make the customary 
offerings, and obtain the legal certificate that he was clean . 3 He accompanied 
the direction with a strict and even stern injunction to say not one word 
of it to any one . 1 It appears from this that the suddenness with which 
the miracle had been accomplished had kept it secret from all, except perhaps 

1 2 Sam. xii. 13. 

2 Lev. xiii. 26. 46 ; Numb. v. 2. 

• y We shall speak mere of leprosy hereafter, when wo consider others of our Lord’s miracles. Perhaps 
no conooption of it can he derived from any source more fearfully than from Lev. xiii., xiv. The reader 
will find (lie subject fully and learnedly treated in Jaliu’s Archaeologia BibLica, §§ 188, 189. The rites 
which accompanied the sacerdotal cleansing’ of a leper aro described at length in Lev. xiv. It was a 
long process, in two stages. First the priest had to come to him outside the camp or town, to kill a 
sparrow over fresh water, to dip a tiring sparrow with cedar-wood, scarlet wool, and hyssop into the blood- 
stained water, to sprinkle the leper seven times with this strange aspergillum, and then let the living bird 
loose, and pronounce the man clean. The man was then to shave oft* his hair, bathe, remain seven days out 
of his house ; again shave, and bathe, and return to the priest, bringing one lamb for a trespass-oiferiug. 
and a second with a ewe-lamb for a burnt and sin-offering (or, if too poor to do this, two young pigeons), 
and (lour and oil for a meat-offering. Some of the blood of the trespass-offering, and some of the oil, was 
then put, with certain ceremonies, on the tip of his right ear, the thumb of his right hand, and the groat too 
of his right foot, the rest of the oil being poured upon bis head. He was then pronounced clean. Tin' 1 ’ 0 
could not well be any dispute about the reality of tho cleansing, after ceremonials so elaborate as tin*, 
which are the main topic of tho Mishuaic tract Negaim, in fourteen cliapters. In Dclitzsch’s JJnrrh 
JCrankhcit znr Gene&itny, the whole rites are elaborately described. 

4 “ See that you tell no word, to nobody ” (Mark i. 44). This probably is the correct reading of B. The- 
expression is much stronger than usual (see xiii. 2; xiv. 2). For other instances of enjoined secrecy 
Mark i. 25, 44 (Luke iv. 35 ; v. 14) ; Mark iii. 12 (Matt. xii. 16) ; v. 43 (Luke viii. 56). It will bo scen 
from this that such commands were mainly given in the early pari of the ministry. 



INJUNCTIONS TO SECRECY. 
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a few of our Lord’s immediate followers, although it had been wrought in 
open day, and in the immediate neighbourhood of a city, and at no great distance 
from the following multitudes. But why did our Lord on this, and many other 
occasions, enjoin on the recipients of the miracles a secrecy which they so rarely 
observed? The full reason perhaps we shall never know; but that it had 
reference to circumstances of time and place, and the mental condition of those 
in whose favour the deeds were wrought, is clear from the lact that on one 
occasion at least, where the conditions were different, He even enjoined a 
publication of the mercy vouchsafed. 1 * Was it, as St. Chrysostom conjectures, 
to repress a spirit of boastfulness, and teach men not to talk away the deep 
inward sense of God’s great gifts ? or was it to avoid an over-excitement and 
tumult in the already astonished multitudes of Galilee? 3 or was it that He 
might be regarded by them in His true light — not as a mighty Wonder-worker, 
not as a universal Hakim, but as a Saviour by Ilevclation and by Hope? 

Whatever may have been the general reasons, it appears that in this 
case there must have been some reason of special importance. St. Mark, 
reflecting for us the intense and vivid impressions of St. Peter, shows us, in his 
torse but most graphic narrative, that the man’s dismissal was accompanied 
on our Saviour’s part with some overpowering emotion. Not only is the 
word, “ Pie straitly charged him ” (Mark i. 48), a word implying an extreme 
earnestness and even vehemence of look and gesture, but the word for “ forth- 
with sent him away” is literally He “pushed ” or “ drove him forth.” 3 What 
was the cause for this severely inculcated order, for this instantaneous dis- 
missal ? Perhaps it was the fact that by touching the leper — though the 
touch was healing — He would, in the eyes of an unreasoning and unspiritual 
orthodoxy, be regarded as ceremonially unclean. And that this actually did 
occur may be assumed from the expressly mentioned fact that, in consequence 
of the manner in which this incident was blazoned abroad by the cleansed 

1 The Gadarene demoniac (Mark v. 19; Luke viii. 39). 

' As is clearly indicated in the beautiful reference to Isa. xlii. in Matt. xii. 15 — 20. No true 
Prophet regards such powers as being the real root of the matter. At tho best they aro cvidenlitil, and 
that, mainly to the immediate witnesses. 

:i lpjSpijut)o’d/4«yos avrif, tiiO(us itfPaKtv aurAv (Mark i. 43). Eutliymius explains this word by “ looking 
sternly on him, and shaking his head at him.” It is truo that botli these words occur elsewhere in the 
picturesque and energetic Groek of the Gospels, but generally in very strong senses — «.</.. Matt. ix. M 
Mark i. 12; xiv. 5; John xi. 33. In Aquila and Symmaelius also tho word is used of vehement 
hulignation (Ps. vii. 11 ; Isa. xvii. 13). Some have supposed that iK&akuv, merely in tin; sense of " send 
forth,” is due to the vagueness of the Hebrew words ; still a certain vehemence and urgency in our Lord’s 
words to the leper is observable in the change from the third to tho first person in Luke v. 14. The 
o> does not imply that tho miracle was done in a house ; it may mean “from the town (All.). 

27 
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sufferer, “ He could not openly enter into a city, but was without in desert 
places /' 1 St. Luke mentions a similar circumstance, though without giving any 
special reason for it, and adds that Jesus spent the time in prayer . 2 If, 
however, the dissemination of the leper's story involved the necessity for a 
short period of seclusion, it is clear that the multitude paid but little regard to 
this Levitical uncleanness, for even in the lonely spot to which Jesus had 
retired they thronged to Him from every quarter. 

Whether the healing of the centurion’s servant 3 took place before or after 
this retirement is uncertain ; but from the fact that both St. Matthew and 
St. Luke place it in close connection with the Sermon on the Mount, we may 
suppose that the thronging of the multitudes to seek Him even in desert places, 
may have shown that it would not be possible for Him to satisfy the scruples of 
the Legalists by this temporary retirement from human intercourse. 

Our Lord had barely reached the town of Capernaum, where He had fixed 
His temporary home, when He was met by a deputation of Jewish elders 4 — 
probably the batUtnim of the chief synagogue — to intercede with Him on behalf 
of a centurion, whose faithful and beloved slave 5 lay in the agony and peril 

1 Mark i. l r >. “It was,” says Lange ( Life of Christ, E. Tr., ii. 443), “n sort of Levitical quarantine.” 
lie is wrong, however, in taking tt6\iu to mean “ that city,” for St. Mark has not mentioned any city, and 
the word lias no article. 

2 It is interesting to observe that St. Luke, more than the other Evangelista, constantly refers to tilt* 
private prayers of .Jesus (iii. 21; vi. 12; ix. IS, 28; xi. 1; xxiii. 34, 4G). 

Luke vii. 1 — 10; Matt. viii. o— 13. The points of difference between the healing of the nobleman’s 
son and this miracle are too numerous to admit of our accepting the opinion of those who identify them. 

A St. Matthew's briefer and less accurate narrative represents the request as coming from the 
centurion himself, on the every day principle that “ Me who does a thing by another’s agency does it 
himself. ’ For a similar ease, comp. Matt. xx. 20 with Mark x. 3f>"(Treneh on Miracles , p. 23t>). Of course 
if Inspiration were a supernatural, miraculous interposition, instead of, as we believe, a guiding aud 
illuminating influence, such apparent discrepancies would not exist. But, as the Jews wisely said even of 
their adored Law, “the Law speaks with the tongue of the sons of men,” so we say with St. Augustine, 
that the Evangelists are perfectly sober and truthful witnesses, though they were not ill trivial matters 
miraculously exempted from insignificant imperfections of memory, and speak to us as wo speak to each 
ot her. 1 would rot go so far as $t. Augustine in saying that they wrote “just as each remembered, or 
as each pleased; hut I would ask with him, “ Could the Scripture speak otherwise to us than in our own 
way t { JJc Cons. J?rr. ii. 2o.) In the face of such obvious variations — trivial indeed, yet real — as exist be- 
tween them, in recording exact words (e.r/., those uttered in Gethsemanc, or by the Apostles in the suiting 
shiph and tacts (c.y., the order ot the IVmpfations and tVo Title on the Cross), I do not see how their 
supernatural and infallible accuracy, as apart from their absolutely truthful evidence, can be maintained. 
As, once more, is observed by St. Augustine, ‘ Per hujusmodi locutiones varias sed non contra rias 
disci in us nihil in cujusque verbis nos inspicere debere 11 L 1 voluntatem,” &c. (ib. ii. 28). “ Diver sa mulfa,” 
lie says elsewhere, “ ad versa nulla esse possunt.” The Man i eh mans, to whom this narrative was very 
distasteful, tried to reject it on the ground of this very discrepancy. The free and candid manner in 
which St. Augustine meets and answers them is well worth study. The reader will find some of his 
most important remarks on this subject quoted or referred to by Archbishop Trench, Sermon on the Mount, 
pp. 48 — 50. 

6 lt lia* been suggested, and is not impossible, that the 6 icaTs of St. Matthew’s Gospel may have 
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of a Paralytic seizure. It might have seemed strange that Jewish elders s l, ou id 
take th,s amount of interest in one who, whether a Homan or not, was 
certainly a heathen, and may not even have been a “ proselyte of the gate." 1 
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1U INS AT TELL lil'M. 


hey explained, however, that not only did he love their nation — a thing most 
laro m a Gentile, for, generally speaking, the Jews were regarded with singular 

■lure I?"* \ confus!ou f‘‘ 0UI the Hebrew word. St. Luke, liowever. wills the slave “my son" (vii. 7; 

« well as St. Matthew. ^ 

Arts P°tuts out that lie is not designated by the terms usually applied to proselyles (r.</.. in 

tlio i X * i* » ’ raa y have hccn one of tho Samaritan soldiers of llorod Anlipas, or lie may have btM*n at 
°* a small Roman garrison at Capernaum. 
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detestation — but had even, at his own expense, built them a synagogue, which, 
although there must have been several in Capernaum, was sufficiently beautiful 
and conspicuous to be called “ the synagogue .” 1 The mere fact of their 
appealing to Jesus shows that this event belongs to an early period of His 
ministry, when myriads looked to Him with astonishment and hope, and before 

the deadly exasperation of after days had begun. 
Christ immediately granted their request. “ I will 
go,” He said, “ and heal him.” But on the way 
they met other messengers from the humble and 
devout centurion, entreating Him not to enter the 
unworthy roof of a Gentile, but to heal the suffer- 
ing slave (as H e had healed the son of the courtier) 
by a mere word of power. As the centurion, though 
in a subordinate office, yet had ministers ever 
ready to do his bidding, so could not Christ bid 
viewless messengers to perform His will, without 
undergoing this personal labour? The Lord was 
struck by so remarkable a faith, greater than 
any which He had met with even in Israel. He 
had found in the oleaster what He had not found 
in the olive ; 2 3 and He drew from this circumstance 
the lesson, which fell with such a chilling and 
unwelcome sound on Jewish ears, that when many 
of the natural children of the kingdom should be 
cast into outer darkness, many should come from 
the East and the West, and sit down with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. 

ItO.M AN CENTURION. But the centurion’s messengers found on their 

(From Matin, “ JZ Cost m di Tuiti Naziom 1 .”) . till 

return that the heal mg word had been efiectiuii, 
and that the cherished slave had been restored to health. 

It is not strange that, after days so marvellous as these, it was impossible 
for Jesus to find due repose. From early dawn on the mountain -top to late 

1 Luke vii. 5. Tliero wore said to be 400 synagogues in Jerusalem, and if Capernaum be Tell Hu in, 

thoro are among its ruins the apparent remains of at least two synagogues. Perhaps when the traveller 
is sitting among the sculptured debris of white marble which crown the low bluff on which Tell Hum 
stands, lie may bo in the ruins of the actual building, which by its splendour attested the centurions 
liberal and kindly feelings towards the Jews, and which once rang with the echoes of the voice of Christ. 

3 Aug. in Job. tr. xvi. 
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evening in whatever house He had selected for His nightly rest, the multitudes 
came crowding about Him, not respecting His privacy, not allowing for His 
weariness, eager to see Him, eager to share His miracles, eager to listen to His 
words. There was no time even to eat bread. Such a life is not only to the last 
degree trying and fatiguing, but to a refined and high-strung nature, rejoicing in 
noble solitude, finding its purest and most perfect happiness in lonely prayer, 
this incessant publicity, this apparently illimitable toil becomes simply mad- 
dening, unless the spirit be sustained by boundless sympathy and love. But 
the heart of the Saviour was so sustained. It is probably to this period that 
the remarkable anecdote belongs which is preserved for us by St. Mark alone. 
The kinsmen and immediate family of Christ, hearing of all that He was doing, 
came from their home — perhaps at Cana, perhaps at Capernaum — to get posses- 
sion of His person, to put Him under constraint . 1 Their informants had 
mistaken the exaltation visible in all His words and actions — the intense 
glow of compassion — the burning flame of love; they looked upon it as over- 
excitement, exaggerated sensibility, the very delirium of beneficence and zeal. 
With the world there has ever been a tendency to confuse the fervour of en- 
thusiasm with the eccentricity of a disordered genius. “ Paul, thou art mad,” 
was the only comment which the Apostle’s passion of exalted eloquence produced 
on the cynical and blast: intellect of the Homan Procurator . 2 “ He hath a 
devil,” was the inference suggested to many dull and worldly hearers after 
some of the tenderest and divinest sayings of our Lord : 1 “ Brother Martin has 
a fine genius,” was the sneering allusion of Pope Leo X. to Luther. “ What 
crackbrained fanatics,” observed the fine gentlemen of the eighteenth century 
when they spoke of Wesley and Whitcfield. Similar, though not so coarse, was 
the thought which filled the mind of Christ’s relatives, when they heard of 
this sudden and amazing activity after the calm seclusion of thirty unknown and 
unnoticed years. As yet they were out of sympathy with Him ; they knew Him 
not, did not fully believe in Him; they said, “TLe is beside Himself.” It was 
needful that they should be henceforth taught by several decisive proofs that He 
was not of them ; that this was no longer the carpenter, the brother of James 
and J oses and Judas and Simon, but the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. 

1 Mark iii. 21, ot wap' abrov— a somewhat vaguo expression — seoms something like our colloquial 
expression “ his poopla” From tho curious accident that tho word Kparf^oi, “ to get possession of, 
occurs in tho LXX. (2 Rings iv. 8), in immediate connection with “eating bread.” Bishop Wordsworth 
Wakes tho surely too-ingenious conjecturo “that the mother of Christ supposed that she was imitating 
'<* good Shunamite in hor conduct to tho prophet Elislia, in endeavouring to constrain thou [qu. Him P 
"" indeed, he refers aMv to tbv oxbor, which is impossible] to cat bread ” 

'* Acts xxvi. 24. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 13. 3 John x. 20. 




X AIN (MOUNT T A Hull IN THE DISTANCE). 


CHAPTER NX. 

JESUS AT MAIN. 


41 Shall tho dead arise, and praise thee ? M — Ps. Ixxxviii. 10. 


E the common muling in the text of St. Luke (vii. 11) 
be right, it was on the very day after these events 
that our Lord took His way from Capernaum to 
Nam. 1 Possibly — for, in the dim uncertainties of the 
h if Millie?) ./^* T v) chronological sequence, much scope must be left to 
V--A.S pure conjecture — the incident of His having touched 
the leper may have tended to hasten His temporary 
| \vk„ .gfFJ7 V ^ departure from Capernaum by the comments which 

I tZ&Sff the act involved. 

Nani — now a squalid and miserable village — is about 
twenty-five miles from Capernaum, and lies on the north- 
west slope of Jebel el-Duhy, or Little Hermon. The 
name (which it still retains) means “fair,” and its situation 
near Endor— nestling picturesquely on the hill-slopes ol 



1 The narratives of this chapter are mostly peculiar to St.. Luko (vii. 11 — 50). The message of St. Jol ,n 
Baptist’s disciples is, however, also related by St. Matthew (xi. 2 — 39). It is true that the latter woidi* 
added in Luko ix. 37 ; but, on the other hand, it is omitted in Acts xxi. 1 ; xxv. 17, &c. And when a widei 
range of time is intended, St. Luke uses i* r (taflsjiii ; on the other hand, according to Meyer, when w W 
is understood, St. Luke never uses iv. See Alford, ad loc. ’Ev rtf is here the reading of A, B, L, 
Tischendorf reads tj? witli s (primd maim), C, D, K, Ac. 
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the graceful mountain, and full in view of Tabor and the heights of Zebulon 

justifies the flattering title. Starting, as Orientals always do, early in the cool 
morning hours, Jesus, in all probability, sailed to the southern end of the 
lake, and then passed down the Jordan valley, to the spot where the wadys of 
the Esdraelon slope down to it ; from which point, leaving Mount Tabor 
on the right hand, and Endor on the left, He might easily have arrived at 
the little village soon after noon. 

At this bright and welcome period of His ministry, He was usually accom- 
panied, not only by His disciples, but also by rejoicing and adoring crowds. 
And as the glad procession, so full of their high hopes and too-often-erring 
beliefs about the coming King, were climbing the narrow and rocky ascent that 
leads to the gate of Nain, they were met by another and a sad procession issuing 
through it to bury a dead youth outside the walls . 1 There was a pathos 
deeper than ordinary in the spectacle, and therefore probably, in that emotional 
race, a wail wilder and sincercr than the ordinary lamentation. For this boy 
was — in language which is all the more deeply moving from its absolute 
simplicity, and which to Jewish ears would have involved a sense of anguish 
yet deeper than to ours 2 — “the only son of his mother, and she a widow.” 
The sight of this terrible sorrow appealed irresistibly to the Saviour’s loving 
and gentle heart. Pausing only to say to the mother, “ Weep not,” He 
approached, and — heedless once more of purely ceremonial observances — touched 
the bier, or rather the open coffin in which the dead youth lay. It must have 
beeu a moment of intense and breathless expectation. Unbidden, but filled 
with indefinable awe, the bearers of the bier stood still. And then through the 
hearts of the stricken mourners, and through the hearts of the silent multitude, 
there thrilled the calm utterance, “Young man, arise!” Would that dread 
monosyllable 3 thrill also through the unknown mysterious solitudes of death? 
would it thrill through the impenetrable darkness of the more-than-midnight 
which has ever concealed from human vision the world beyond the grave? It 
did. The dead got up, and began to speak ; and He delivered him to his mother. 

No wonder that a great fear fell upon all. They might have thought of 

1 Tlio ordinary Jewish custom. Tlio rough path near the enlranco of Net n must be added to t lie 
wht in sitos of events in tlio life of Christ. The rock-hewn sepulchres on the hill-sido may well he ns 
"Id as the time of Christ, and it is probably to ono of them that the youth’s body was being carried. 

Partly bocanse to dio childless was to them a terriblo calamity; partly because the loss of offspring 
was often regarded as a direct punishment for sin (Jer. vi. 20 ; Zoeli. xii. 10; Amos viii. 10). 

3 D, P, hum ! It is at least natural to supposo that our Lord used the same Aramaic word as to 10 
daughter of Jairus, “Talitha cuini” (Mark v. 41). 
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Elijah and the widow of Sarepta ; of Elisha and the lady of the not far distant 
Shunem. They too, the greatest of the Prophets, had restored to lonely 
women their dead only sons. But Ihcy had done it with agonies and energies 
of supplication, wrestling in prayer, and lying outstretched upon the dead; 1 
whereas Jesus had wrought that miracle calmly, incidentally, instantaneously. 



ROCK-HEWN TOMBS. 


in His own name, by His own authority, with a single word. Could they 
judge otherwise than that “ Cod had visited His people ?” 

It was about this time, possibly even on this same day, 3 that our Lord received 
a short but agitated message from His own great Forerunner, John the Baptist. 
Its very brevity added to the sense of doubt and sadness which it breathed. 
“Art Thou,” he asked, “the coming Messiah, or are we to expect another?”' 1 

Was this a message from him who had first recognised and pointed out 

1 1 Kings xvii. 21; 2 Kings iv. 35. 

2 Matt. xi. 2 — 19; Luke vii. 18 — 35. — T am well aware of what Stier and others say to the contrary; hut 
it is impossible and wholly unnecessary to give separate reasons and proofs at each step of the narrative. 

3 The trfpov of Matt. xi. 3 would strictly mean either “a second” or “one quite different;” hut as 
the messenger doubtless spoke in Aramaic, the variation from the &\\ov t “another,” of Luke vii. 19 must 
not bo pressed. 
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the Lamb of God? from him who, in the rapture of vision, had seen heaven 
opened and the Spirit descending on the head of Jesus like a dove? 

It may be so. Some have indeed imagined that the message was merely 
intended to satisfy the doubts of the Baptist’s jealous and disheartened 
followers; some, that his question only meant, “Art Thou indeed the Jesus 
to whom I bore my testimony ? ” 1 some, that the message implied no latent 
hesitation, but was intended as a timid suggestion that the time was now 
come for Jesus to manifest Himself as the Messiah of Ilis nation’s theocratic 
hopes — perhaps even as a gentle rebuke to Him for allowing His friend and 
Forerunner to languish in a dungeon, and not exerting on his behalf the 
miraculous power of which these rumours told. But these suggestions — all 
intended, as it were, to save the credit of the Baptist — are at the best wholly 
unauthorised, and are partly refuted by the actual expressions of the narrative. 
St. John Baptist in his heroic greatness needs not the poor aid of our 
charitable suppositions : we conclude, from the express words of Him who at 
this very crisis pronounced upon him the most splendid eulogy ever breathed 
over mortal man, that the great and noble prophet had indeed, for the moment, 
found a stumbling-block to his faith in what he heard about the Christ . 2 

And is this unnatural ? is it an indecision which any one who knows 
anything of the human heart will venture for a moment to condemn ? The 
course of the greatest of the Prophets had been brief and tragical — a sad calendar 
of disaster and eclipse. Though all men flocked in multitudes to listen to the 
fiery preacher of the wilderness, the real effect on the mind of the nation had 
been neither permanent nor deep . 3 We may say with the Scotch poet — 

“Who listened to Ins voice? obeyed his cry? 

Only the echoes which he made relent 

Rang from their flinty caves, ‘ Repent ! repent ! * ” 

Even before Jesus had come forth in the fulness of His ministry, the power 
and influence of Jolm bad paled like a star before the sunrise. He must 
have felt very soon — and that is a very bitter tiling for any human heart 

1 Tlio main argument, for this is that in Matt. xi. 2 it says that Jolm had heard in prison the works 
of the Messiah (rod Xpurrov), not as elsewhere in St. Matthew, “of Jesus.” It must bo borne in Blind 
that in tho Gospels “Christ” is always a title, scarcely over a proper name. It did not become a name 
till after tho Resurrection. Moreover, it appears that some of the rumours about Jesus were that Ho 
was Elijah, or Jeremiah, and these may have tended to confuse the prison-clouded mind of Jolm (Just. 
Mart., Qimsst. ad Orthod. .‘IK quoted by Alford). Dr. Lightfoot. (on Revision , p. 100) says that “Christ 
is never found in tho Gospels with “ Jesus,” except in John xvii. 3 (but add Matt. i. 1, 18; Mark i. 1)» 

2 Matt. xi. 11. 

3 Matt. xi. 18; xxi. 23 — 27; John v. 35. 
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to feel — that his mission for this life was over; that nothing appreciable 
remained for him to do. Similar moments of intense and heart-breakum 
despondency had already occurred in the lives of his very greatest pre- 
decessors — in the lives of even a Moses and an Elijah. But the case was fat- 
worse with John the Baptist than with them. For though his Friend and 
his Saviour was living, was at no great distance from him, was in the full 
tide of His influence, and was daily working the miracles of love which 
attested His mission, yet John saw that Friend and Saviour on earth no 
more. There were no visits to console, no intercourse to sustain him ; lie 
was surrounded only by the coldness of listeners whose curiosity had waned, 
and the jealousy of disciples whom his main testimony had disheartened. 



And then came the miserable climax, llerod Antipas, partly influenced by 
political fears, partly enraged by John’s just and blunt rebuke of his adul- 
terous life, though at first lie had listened to the Baptist with the superstition 
which is the usual concomitant of •cunning, had ended by an uxorious con- 
cession to the hatred of Herodias, and had flung him into prison. 

Josephus tells us that this prison was the fortress of Maclucrus, or Makor, 
a strong and gloomy castle, built by Alexander Janmeus and strengthened by 
Herod the Great, on the frontiers of Arabia . 1 We know enough of solitary 
castles and Eastern dungeons to realise what horrors must have been involved 
lor any man in such an imprisonment; what possibilities of agonising torture, 
what daily risk of a violent and unknown death. How often in the world’s 
history have even the most generous and dauntless spirits been crushed and 
effeminated by such hopeless captivity ! When the first noble rage, or heroic 
resignation, is over — when the iron-hearted endurance is corroded by forced 
inactivity and maddening solitude — when the great heart is cowed by the 

1 Tho rains of it havo rarely boon visited, but were discovered, or at any rate heard of, by Hoet/i a 
m 1807, and were visited by Dr. Tristram. 

* obverse of the bronze coin engraved above bears the legend HPflAHC TETPAPXHC («<•)> “ Herod tha 
rtrareh,” enclosing a palm-branch, on either side of which arc the letters !_ — M" ( is year 43), which, reckoning 
l ''ni the death of Herod the Great, and consequent accession of Antipas, would coincide with A. lb 3'.), the year in 
''huh tho Emperor Ciaius (Caligula) brought his reign to an end by banishing him to Lugdimmn (Lyon) in Gaul. 
Jn tl)0 roverso is an olivo-wreath, enclosing the words l'Alfi KAtc API PEPMAN— “ To Guius Osar Ocrmanious.” 
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physical lassitude and despair of a life left to rot away in the lonely darkness 
• — who can bo answerable for the level of depression to which he may sink ? 
Savonarola, and Jerome of Prague, and Luther were men whose courage, like 
that of the Baptist, had enabled them to stand unquailing before angry 
councils and threatening kings : will any one, in forming an estimate of their 
goodness and their greatness, add one shade of condemnation because of the 
wavering of the first and of the second in the prison-cells of Florence and 
Constance, or the phantasies of incipient madness which agitated, in the castle 
of Wartburg, the ardent spirit of the third ? And yet to St. John Baptist 
imprisonment must have been a deadlier thing than even to Luther ; for in 
the free wild life of the hermit he had lived in constant communion with 
the sights and sounds of nature, had breathed with delight and liberty the 
free winds of the wilderness. To a child of freedom and of passion, to a 
rugged, untamed spirit like that of John, a prison was worse than death. 
For the palms of Jericho and the balsams of Engedi, for the springing of 
the beautiful gazelles amid the mountain solitudes, and the reflection of the 
moonlight on the mysterious waves of the Halt Lake, he had nothing now 
but the chilly damps and cramping fetters of a dungeon, and the brutalities 
of such a jailor as a tetrarch like Antipas would have kept in a fortress like 
Makor. In that black prison, among its lava streams and basaltic rocks, 
which was tenanted in reality by far wofte demons of human brutality and 
human vice than the “ goats ” and “ satyrs ” and doleful creatures believed by 
Jewish legend to haunt its whole environment, we cannot wonder if the eye 
of the caged eagle began to film. 

Not once or twice alone in the world’s history has God seemed to make 

His best and greatest servants drink to the very dregs the cup of apparent 

failure — called them suddenly away by the sharp stroke of martyrdom, or down 
the long declivities of a lingering disease, before even a distant view of their 
work has been vouchsafed to them ; flung them, as it were, aside like broken 
instruments, useless for their destined purpose, ere He crowned with an im- 
mortality of success and blessing the lives which fools regarded as madness, 
and the end that has been without human honour. It is but a part of that 

merciful fire in which He is purging away the dross from the seven-times- 

refined gold of a spirit which shall be worthy of eternal bliss. But to none 
could this disciplinary tenderness have come in more terrible disguise than to 
St. John. For he seemed to be neglected not only by God above, but by 
the living Son of God on earth. John was pining in Herod’s prison while 
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Jesus, in the glad simplicity of His early Galihean ministry, was preaching 
to rejoicing multitudes among the mountain lilies or from the waves of the 
pleasant lake. Oh, why did his Father in heaven and his Friend on earth 
suffer him to languish in this soul-clouding misery? Had not his life been 
innocent? had not his ministry been faithful? had not his testimony been 
true? Oh, why did not He, to whom he had borne witness beyond Jordan, 



THE DEAD SEA BY MOONLIGHT. 


call down fire from heaven to shatter those foul and guilty towers ? Among 
so many miracles might not one be spared to the unhappy kinsman who had 
gone before His face to prepare His way before Him ? Among so many words 
ot mercy and tenderness might not some be vouchsafed to him who had uttered 
that Voice in the wilderness? Why should not the young Son of David 
rock with earthquake the foundations of these Idunnean prisons, where many 
a noble captive had been unjustly slain, or send but one of His twelve legions 
°f angels to liberate His Forerunner and His friend, ■were it but to restore 
him to his desert solitude once more — content there to end his life among 
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the wild beasts, so it were far from man’s tyrannous infamy, and under God’s 
open sky? What wonder, we say again, if the eyo of the caged eagle began 
to film ! 

“Art Thou lie that should come, or do we look for another?” 

Jesus did not directly answer the question. He showed the messengers. 
He let them see with their own eyes, some of the works of which hitherto 
they had only heard by the hearing of the ear. And then, with a reference 
to the Gist chapter of Isaiah, lie bade them take back to their master the 
message, that blind men saw, and lame walked, and lepers were cleansed; and 
deaf heard, and dead were raised ; 1 and above all, and more than all, that to 
the poor the glad tidings were being preached : and then, we can imagine 
with how deep a tenderness. He added, “And blessed is he whosoever shall 
not be offended in Me” — blessed (that is) is he who shall trust Me, even in 
spite of sorrow and persecution — he who shall believe that I know to the 
utmost the will of Him that sent Me, and how and when to finish His work. 

We may easily suppose, though nothing more is told us, that the disciples 
did not depart without receiving from Jesus other words of private affection 
and encouragement for the grand prisoner whose end was now so nearly ap- 
proaching — words which would be to him sweeter than the honey which had 
sustained his hunger in the wilderness, dearer than water-springs in the dry 
ground. And no sooner had the disciples departed, than He who would not 
seem to be guilty of idle flattery, but yet wished to prevent His hearers from 
cherishing one depreciatory thought of the great Prophet of the Desert, uttered 
over His friend and Forerunner, in language of perfect loveliness, the memor- 
able eulogy, that he was indeed the promised Voice in the new dawn of a 
nobler day, the greatest of all God’s herald messengers — the Elias who, accord- 
ing to the last word of ancient prophecy, was to precede the Advent of the 
Messiah, and to prepare His way. 

“What went ye out into the wilderness for to see? 

“ A reed shaken by the wind ? 

“ But what went ye out for to see ? 

“ A man clothed in soft raiment ? 

“ Behold, they that wear soft clothing are in kings' houses ! 2 

1 Even if tlie spiritual meaning' did not predominate in these expressions, as seems to bo clear from tlio 
words which formed their climax, yet tho recent miracle at Nam would alone suffice to justify this 
allusion. I may observe here that I quote from those latter chapters of “Isaiah” without thinking it 
neeessary to call tho writer of them, as Ewald does, “ tho Great Unnamed.” 

“Those in gorgeous apparel and luxury,” is tho slight variation in St. Luke. John, too, had been 
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For this is lie of 

l\ 


“ But what went ye out for to see ? 

"A prophet? 

“Yea, I say unto you, and far more than a prophet, 
whom it is written, Behold, I send My mes- 
senger before Thy face, who shall prepare Thy 
way before Thee.” 

And having pronounced this rhythmic and 
impassioned eulogy, He proceeded to speak to 
them more calmly respecting Himself and John, 
and to tell them that though John was the last 
and greatest of the Old Dispensation, yet the 
least in the kingdom of heaven was greater 
than he. The brevity with which the words 
are repeated leaves their meaning uncertain; 
hut the superiority intended is a superiority 
doubtless in spiritual privileges, not in moral ex- 
altation. “The least of that which is greatest,” 
says a legal maxim, “ is greater than the greatest 
of that which is least and in revealed know- 
ledge, in illimitable hope, in conscious closeness 
of relationship to His Father and His Clod, the 
humblest child of the New Covenant is more 
richly endowed than the greatest prophet of the 
Old. And into that kingdom of God whose 
advent was now proclaimed, henceforth with 
holy and happy violence they all might press. 

Such eager violence — natural to those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness — would 
be only acceptable in the sight of God . 1 

Many who heard these words, and especially 
the publicans and those who were scorned as 
the “people of the earth ,” 3 accepted with joy and gratitude this approbation 
of their confidence in John. But there were others — the accredited teachers 



THE IlEED OF PALESTINE. 
( Arumlo donttjr.) 


ln kings’ houses, hut it was in hairy mantle, and not to praise, hut to denounce. As Lange finely 
observes, John was not a reed waving in the wind, but rather a cedar half-uprooted by the storm. 

* Isa. lx. 8, 11 ; Luke v. 1 ; xiii. 24. 

1 ■Tb© am ha-arete, or as we should say, “mere boors.’' 
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of the written and oral Law — who listened to such words with contemptuous 
dislike. Struck with these contrasts, Jesus drew an illustration from peevish 
children who fretfully reject every effort of their fellows to delight or to amuse 
them. Nothing could please such soured and rebellious natures. The flute 
and dance of the little ones who played at weddings charmed them as 
little as the long wail of the simulated funeral. God’s “ richly- variegated 
wisdom ” had been exhibited to them in many fragments, and by many 
methods , 1 yet all in vain. John had come to them in the stem asceticism 
of the hermit, and they called him mad; Jesus joined in the banquet and 
the marriage-feast, and they called Him “an eater and a wine-drinker.”- 
Even so ! yet Wisdom lias been ever justified at her children’s hands. Those 
children have not disgraced their divine original. Tools might account their 
life as madness, and their end to be without honour; but how is the very 
humblest of them numbered among the children . of God, and their lot among 
the saints ! 3 

1 Eph. iii. 10; Hob. i. 1. 

2 Matt. xi. 10 — 10; Luko vii. 31—05. Tho A. V., “ a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber,” is perhaps 
a shade too strong ; tho words do not necessarily mean more than a bon vivant, but perhaps they 
correspond to expressions which connoted something more in Aramaic, (pay os (“ eater **) does not occur in 
the LXX., but “ wine-drinker” is found in Prov. xxiii. 20. 

3 Wisd. v. 4, 5; of. Ps. li. I; Rom. iii. i. I lmvc embodied into the text, without expansion, reference, 
or comment, tho view which seems to mo the best ; and I have followed the same method of dealing 
with many other passages of which the exegesis is confessedly difficult, and to some extent uncertain. 

1 cannot, accept Ewald’s notion that tho allusion is to a kind of * 4 guessing-game,** whore tho children 
had to pay forfeit if they failed to understand tho scene which their fellows were acting. 




“Because of the savour of thy good ointments thy name is as ointment pourod forth.’’— Cant. i. 3. 

-4> £> A A A 

UT not even yet apparently were the deeds and sayings 
of this memorable day concluded; for in the narra- 
tive ot St. Luke it seems to have been on the same 
day that, perhaps at Nain, perhaps at Magdala, Jesus 
received and accepted an invitation from one of the 
Pharisees who bore the very common name of Simon . 1 
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1 Luko vii. 36 — 50. Thoso who identify this feast at tho house of 
Simon tho Pharisee, in Galileo, with tho long- subsequent feast at tlio 
house of Simon tho leper, at Bethany, and tho anointing of tho foot 
by “a woman that was a sinner in tho city,” with the anointing of tho head by 
Mary tho sister of Martha, adopt principles of criticism so reckless and arbitrary 
that their general accept anco would rob tho Gospels of all credibility, and mako 
them hardly worth study as truthful narratives. As for th<' names Simon and 
Judas, which have led to so many identifications of different persons and different 
incidents, they wore at least as common among tho Jews of that day as Smith 
and Jones among ourselves. There aro five or six Judes and nine Simons 
mentioned in the New Testament, and two Judes and two Simons among tho 
Josephus speaks of some ten Judes and twenty Simons in liis writings, and there must. 
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The cause or object of the invitation we do not know; but as yet Jesus 
had come to no marked or open rupture with the Pharisaic party, and they 
may even have imagined that He might prove of use to them as the docile 
instrument of their political and social purposes. Probably, in inviting Him, 
Simon was influenced partly by curiosity, partly by the desire to receive a 
popular and distinguished teacher, partly by willingness to show a distant 
approval of something which may have struck him in Christ’s looks, or words, 
or ways. It is quite clear that the hospitality was meant to be qualified and 
condescending. All the ordinary attentions which would have been paid to 
an honoured guest were coldly and cautiously omitted. There was no water 
for the weary and dusty feet, no kiss of welcome upon the cheek, no perfume 
for the hair, nothing but a somewhat ungracious admission to a vacant place 
at the table, and the most distant courtesies of ordinary intercourse, so 
managed that the Guest might feel that He was supposed to be receiving an 
honour, and not to be conferring one. 

In order that the mats or carpets which are hallowed by domestic prayer 
may not be rendered unclean by any pollution of the streets, each guest, as he 
enters a house in Syria or Palestine, takes off his sandals, and leaves them 
at the door. He then proceeds to his place at the table. In ancient times, 
as we find throughout the Old Testament , 1 it was the custom of the Jews to 
eat their meals sitting cross-legged — as is still common throughout the East — 
in front of a tray placed upon a low stool, on which is set the dish containing 
the heap of food, from which all help themselves in common. But this custom, 
though it has been resumed for centuries, appears to have been abandoned 
by the Jews in the period succeeding the Captivity. Whether they had 
borrowed the recumbent posture at meals from the Persians or not, it is 
certain, from the expressions employed, that in the time of our Lord the Jews, 
like the Greeks and Romans, reclined at banquets , 3 upon couches placed round 
tables of much the same height as those now in use. We shall see hereafter 
that even the Passover was eaten in this attitude. The beautiftil and pro- 
foundly moving incident which occurred in Simon’s house can only be 

therefore, have been thousands of others who at this period had one of these two names. The incident is 
one quite in accordance with tlio customs of the time and country, and there is not the loast improbability 
in its repetition under different circumstances (Eceles. ix. 8 ; Cant. iv. 10 ; Amos vi. 6 ; Jer, BeraehMh, 
f. 11, 2; Sen. Ep. 8G ; Anl, Gell, vii. 12, &c.). The custom still continues (Kenan, Vie de Jesus, p. 385). 

1 We do not hear of reclining till the Exile (Esth. i. 6 ; vii. 8). 

2 The words used are immirruv, “ recline ” (Luke xi. 37 ; John xxi. 20 ; Tobit ii. 1), fanututrBai, " to lie at 
table ” (Luke vii. 37; cf. 3 Esdras iv. 10), avatcKiveadai, “ to lean back ” (Luke vii. 36; lib 37 ; Judith xii. 

of. dpx^fiU\tvos 9 “ the president of a banquet ” (John ii. 8). 
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understood by remembering that as the guests lay on the couches which sur- 
rounded the tables, their feet would be turned towards any spectators who 
were standing outside the circle of bidden guests. 

An Oriental’s house is by no means his castle. The universal prevalence 
of the law of hospitality — the very first of Eastern virtues — almost forces him 
to live with open doors, and any 
one may at any time have access 
to his rooms. But on this occasion 
there was one who had summoned 
up courage to intrude upon that re- 
spectable dwelling-place a presence 
which was not only unwelcome, but 
positively odious. A poor, stained, 
fallen woman, notorious in the place 
for her evil life, discovering 1 that 
Jesus was supping in the house of 
the Pharisee, ventured to make her 
way there among the throng of 
other visitants, carrying with her 
an alabaster box of spikenard. She 
found the object of her search, and 
as she stood humbly behind Him, 
and listened to His words, and 
thought of all that He was, and all 
to which she had fallen — thought 
of the stainless, sinless purity of 
the holy and youthful Prophet, and 
of her own shameful, degraded life — 
she began to weep, and her tears 
dropped fast upon His unsandalled 
feet, over which she bent lower and lower to hide her confusion and her 
shame. The Pharisee would have started back with horror from the touch, 
still more from the tear, of. such an one ; he would have wiped away the 
fancied pollution, and driven off the presumptuous intruder with a curse. But 
this woman felt instinctively that Jesus would not treat her so ; she felt that 
the highest sinlessness is also the deepest sympathy ; she saw that where 

1 imyyovtra (Luke vii. 37). 



SITTING AT MEAT. 

{From ft MS. of the ninth century in the Bibliothcque Xationule, Paris . > 
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the hard respectability of her fellow-sinner would repel, the perfect holiness 
of her Saviour would receive. Perhaps she had heard those infinitely tender 
and gracious words which may have been uttered on this very day 1 — “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
And she was emboldened by being unreproved; and thus becoming conscious 
that, whatever others might do, the Lord at any rate did not loathe or scorn 

her, she drew yet nearer* to 

f Him, and, sinking down upon 

her knees, began with her long 
dishevelled hair to wipe the 
feet which had been wetted 
with her tears, and then to 
cover them with kisses, and at 
last — breaking the alabaster 
o bathe them with the precious 

: sight of that dishevelled woman, 
me of her humiliation, the agonies 
penitence, the quick dropping of 
rs, the sacrifice of that perfume 
rad been one of the instruments 
unhallowed arts, might have 
[ even the stoniest feelings into 
ttion of sympathy. But Simon, 
arisee, looked on with icy dislike 
approval. The irresistible appeal 
of that despairing and broken- 

shkenaiu {Xtirdusiachys jatamansi). hearted mourner did not move him. It 

was not enough for him that Jesus had 
but suffered the unhappy creature to kiss and anoint His feet, without 
spdaking to her as yet one word of encouragement. Had He been a prophet, 
He ought to have known what kind of woman she was ; and had He 
known, He ought to have repulsed her with contempt and indignation, as 
Simon would himself have done. Her mere touch almost involved the 
necessity of a ceremonial quarantine. One sign from Him, and Simon would 

1 They are given by St. Matthew in close connection with the preceding events (xi. 28) ; it is* howc tr, 
clear that St. Matthew is here recording discourses, or parts of discourses, which belong to different tin^ 85 * 


srixENAiu {Xardustachys J at a man si). 
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lvave been only too glad of an excuse for ejecting such a pollution from the 
shelter of his roof. 

The Pharisee did not utter these thoughts aloud, but his frigid demeanour, 
and the contemptuous expression of countenance, which he did not take the 
trouble to disguise, showed all that was passing in his heart. Our Lord heard 
his thoughts , 1 but did not at once reprove and expose his cold uncharity and 
unrelenting hardness. In order to call general attention to Ilis words, He 
addressed His host. 

“ Simon, I have something to say to thee.” 

“ Master, say on,” is the somewhat constrained reply. 

“ There was a certain creditor who had two debtors : the one owed five 
hundred pence, and the other fifty; and when they had nothing to pay, he 
freely forgave them both. Tell me then, which of them will love him most ? ” 

Simon does not seem to have had the slightest conception that the question 
had any reference to himself — as little conception as David had when he 
pronounced so frank a judgment on Nathan’s parable. 

“ I imagine,” he said — there is a touch of supercilious patronage, of sur- 
prised indifference to the whole matter in the word he uses 2 — “ I presume 
that he to whom he forgave most.” 

“ Thou hast rightly judged.” And then — the sterner for its very gentleness 
and forbearance — came the moral and application of the little tale, couched in 
that rhythmic utterance of antithetic parallelism which our Lord often adopted 
in His loftier teaching, and which appealed like the poetry of their own pro- 
phets to the ears of those who heard it. Though Simon may not have seen 
the point of the parable, perhaps the penitent, with the quicker intuition of a 
contrite heart, had seen it. But what must have been her emotion when He 
who hitherto had not noticed her, now turned full towards her, and calling 
the attention of all who were present to her shrinking figure, as she sat upon 
the ground, hiding with her two hands and with her dishevelled hair the con- 
fusion of her face, exclaimed to the astonished Pharisee — 

“ Simon ! dost thou mark 3 this woman ? 


1 “ Audivit Pharisacum cogitantem •“ He heard the Pharisee thinking ” (Aug., Sc nil. xeix.). “ Guard 
""ell thy thoughts, for thoughts are heard in heaven.” 

5 Luke vii. 43. Of. Acts ii. 15. 

3 /Wrtu, not &ptfi (ver. 44). Perhaps Simon had disdained even to look at her attentively, as though 
aveu that would stain his sanctity 1 The “I was tliino own guest” is an attempt to bring out the force , 
observable in the order of the Greek original. The M robs irciSas, “ on the feet,” implies the pouring. Ct. 
Uev. viil 3 ; Gen. xviii. 4; Judg. xix. 21. 
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“ I was tliine own guest : thou pouredst no water over my feet ; but she, 
with her tears, washed my feet, and with her hair she wiped them. 

“ No kiss gavest thou to Me ; but she, since the time I came in, has been 
ceaselessly covering my feet with kisses . 1 

“ My head with oil thou anointedst not ; but she with spikenard anointed 
my feet. 

“ Wherefore I say to you, her sins — her many sins — have been forgiven ; 
but he to whom there is but little forgiveness, loveth little.” 

And then like the rich close of gracious music, he added, no longer to 
‘ Simon, but to the poor sinful woman the words of mercy, “ Thy sins have 
been forgiven.” 

Our Lord’s words were constantly a new revelation for all who heard them, 
and if we may judge from many little indications in the Gospels, they seem 
often to have been followed, in the early days of His ministry, by a shock of 
surprised silence, which at a later date, among those who rejected Him, broke 
out into fierce reproaches and indignant murmurs. At this stage of His 
work, the spell of awe and majesty produced by His love and purity, and by 
that inward Divinity which shone in His countenance and sounded in Ilis 
voice, had not yet been broken. It was only in their secret thoughts that the 
guests — rather, it seems, in astonishment than in wrath — ventured to question 
this calm and simple claim to a more than earthly attribute. It was only 
in their hearts that they silently mused and questioned, “Who is this, who 
forgivetli sins also ? ” Jesus knew their inward hesitations ; but it had been 
prophesied of Him that “ He should not strive nor cry, neither should His 
voice be heard in the streets ;” and because He would not break the bruised 
reed of their faith, or quench the smoking flax of their reverent amazement, 
He gently sent away the woman who had been a sinner, with the kind words, 

“ Thy faith hath saved thee : go into peace .” 2 And to peace beyond all doubt 
she went, even to the peace of God which passeth all understanding, to the 
peace which Jesus gives, which is not as the world gives. To the general 
lesson which her story inculcates we shall return hereafter, for it is one which 
formed a central doctrine of Christ’s revelation ; I mean the lesson that cold 
and selfish hypocrisy is in the sight of God as hateful as more glaring sin; 
the lesson that a life of sinful and impenitent respectability may be no less 
deadly and dangerous than a life of open shame. But meanwhile the touching 

1 There is a contrast hot ween tlio mere “ a kiss,” and the KuratpAovaa, “ eagerly kissing ” (ver. 45k 

* Yeree 50, *lt not only “in,” but. “to or for peace.” 
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words of an English poet may serve as the best comment on this beautiful 
incident 

“ She sat and wept beside his feet; the weight 
Of sin oppressed her heart ; for all the blame, 

And the poor malice of the worldly shame, 

To her were past, extinct, and out of date ; 

Only the sin remained — the leprous state . 

She would be melted by the heat of love, 

By fires far fiercer than are blown to prove 
And purge the silver ore adulterate. 

She sat and wept, and with her untrossed hair, 

Still wiped the feet she was so blessed to touch ; 

And Ho wiped off the soiling of despair 

From her sweet soul, because she loved so 1101011 .” 1 


An ancient tradition — especially prevalent in the Western Church, and 
followed by the translators of our English version— a tradition which, though 
it must ever remain uncertain, is not in itself improbable, and cannot he dis- 
proved — identifies this woman with Mary of Magdala, “out of whom Jesus 
east seven devils .” 2 This exorcism is not elsewhere alluded to, and it would 
be perfectly in accordance with the genius of Hebrew phraseology if the 
expression had been applied to her, in consequence of a passionate nature and 
an abandoned life. The Talmudists have much to say respecting her — her 
wealth, her extreme beauty, her braided locks, lier shameless profligacy, her 
husband Pappus, and her paramour Pandora ; 3 hut all that we really know of 
the Magdalene from Scripture is the deep enthusiasm of devotion and gratitude 
which attached her, heart and soul, to her Saviour’s service. In the chapter 
of St. Luke which follows this incident she is mentioned first among the 
women who accompanied Jesus in His wanderings, and ministered to Him of 
their substance ; 4 and it may be that in the narrative of the incident at 
Simon’s house her name was suppressed, out of that delicate consideration 

1 Hartley Ooleridge. 

2 This tradition is alluded to by Ambrose {in Luc.), Jerome (in Matt. xxvi. <>b ami Augustine {De Cons. 
Evany. 69), and accepted by Gregory the Great {Ifoni. in Evv. 33). Any one who lias read my friend 
Professor Plumptre’s article on “Mary Magdalene,” in Smith's Did. of the Bible , will perhaps bo 
surprised that I accept even tlio possibility of this identification, which he calls “ a figment utterly 
We less.” I have partly answered the supposed objections to the identification in the text, and mainly 
differ from Professor Plumptro in his view of the “seven demons.” This, he says, is incompatible 
with the life implied by the word a/zapra>A(b, “a sinner.” To which I reply by referring to Luke iv. 33; 
^hitt. x. 1, <fcc, Gregory the Great rightly held that the “ seven demons ” may have been applied to the 

many sins,” for Lightfoot has shown that the Rabbis ascribed drunkenness and lust to the immediate 
agency of demons {v. eupr ., p. 180). 

3 The reader will, I am sure, excuse me from tho tedious task of reproducing all these venomous 
fcttd absurd fictions, which are as devoid of literary as they are of historic value. 

4 Chap. viii. 2, 
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which, in other passages, makes the Evangelists suppress the condition of 
Matthew and the name of Peter. It may be, indeed, that the woman who 
was a sinner went to find the peace which Christ had promised to her troubled 
conscience in a life of deep seclusion and obscurity, which meditated in silence 
on the merciful forgiveness of her Lord ; but in the popular consciousness she 
will till the end of time be identified with the Magdalene whose very name 
has passed into all civilised languages as a synonym for accepted penitence 
and pardoned sin. The traveller who, riding on the shores of Gennesareth, 
comes to the ruinous tower and solitary palm-tree that mark the Arab village 
of El Mejdel, will involuntarily recall this old tradition of her whose sinful 
beauty and deep repentance have made the name of Magdala so famous; 
and though the few miserable peasant huts are squalid and ruinous, and the 
inhabitants are living in ignorance and degradation, he will still look with 
interest and emotion on a site which brings back into his memory one of 
tire most signal proofs that no one — not even the most fallen and the most 
despised — is regarded as an outcast by Him whose very work it was to seek 
and save that which was lost. Perhaps in the balmy air of Gennesareth, 
in the brightness of the sky above his head, in the sound of the singing birds 
which fills the air, in the masses of purple blossom which at some seasons of 
the year festoon these huts of mud, he may see a type of the love and 
tenderness which is large and rich enough to encircle with the grace of fresh 
and heavenly beauty the ruins of a once earthly and desecrated life. 1 


1 Any one who cares to see the various plays on, and derivations suggested for, the name Magdaleno, eai) 
do so in Lightfoot, llor. Hr hr., in Matt. xxvi. 6, and Prof. Plumptro ubi snpr. Nothing can be inferred 
against its meaning “ of Magdala ” from Luke viii. 2. 
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CHAPTER XXTr. 

JESUS AS HE LIVED IN GALILEE. 


rb yb ndOos Xpierrou fpaZy Me tt a ia rip . . . «al r'o Unpooy airou x ip a W^'-Anu*., J), Incam 

is to this period of our Lord’s earlier ministry that 
those mission journeys belong— those circuits through 
the towns and villages of Galilee, teaching, and 
Aj A preaching, and performing works of mercy — which 

,<j / are so frequently alluded to in the first three Gospels, 

and which are specially mentioned at this point of 
the narrative by the Evangelist St. Luke. “He walked 
in Galilee .” 2 It was the brightest, hopefullest, most 



* “ For the suffering of Christ is our dcliveranco from suffering 
His tear our joy." 


and 


2 Matt. iv. 23; ix. 35; Mark i. 39; Luko iv. 15, 44; John vii. 1 : 

" ambulando docebat “ He was teaching in walking ” (Bretschneidcr). hi this 
part of tho narrative I mainly follow St. Luke’s order, only varying from it 
where there seems reason for doing so. I have, however, already stated my dis- 
®pccial o d • j. . ^ho possibility of a final harmony ; and in a few instances where no 

by tho * e * 18 discernible in the narrative of the Evangelists, I have followed a plan distinctly sanctioned 
prac ice of St. Matthew— viz., that of grouping together events which have a subjective connection. 
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active episode in His life. At this point, therefore, one or two facts and 
features of His life on earth may fitly be introduced. 

Let us then suppose ourselves to mingle with any one fragment of those 
many multitudes which at this period awaited Him at every point of His 
career, and let us gaze on Him as they did when He was a man on earth . 1 

We are on that little plain 2 that runs between the hills of Zebulon and 
Naphtali, somewhere between the villages of Kefr Kenna and the so-called 
Kana el-Jalil. A sea of corn, fast yellowing to the harvest, is around us, and 
the bright, innumerable flowers that broider the wayside are richer and larger 
than those of home. The path on which we stand leads in one direction to 
Acclio and the coast, in the other over the summit of Hattin to the Sea of 
Oalilee. The land is lovely with all the loveliness of a spring day in Palestine, 
but the hearts of the eager, excited crowd, in the midst of which we stand, 
are too much occupied by one absorbing thought to notice its beauty ; for some 
of them arc blind, and sick, and lame, and they know not whether to-day a 
finger of mercy, a word of healing — nay, even the touch of the garment of 
this great Unknown Prophet as He passes by — may not alter and gladden the 
whole complexion of their future lives. And farther back, at a little distance 
from the crowd, standing among the wheat, with covered lips, and warning 
off' all who approached them with the cry, Tame, Tame — “ Unclean ! unclean ! ” 
— clad in mean and scanty garments, are some fearful and mutilated figures 
whom, with a shudder, we recognise as lepers. 

The comments of the crowd show that many different motives have brought 
them together. Some are there from interest, some from curiosity, some from 
the vulgar contagion of enthusiasm which they cannot themselves explain. 
Marvellous tales of Him — of His mercy, of His power, of His gracious words, 
of His mighty deeds — arc passing from lip to lip, mingled, doubtless, with 
suspicions and calumnies. One or two Scribes and Pharisees who are present, 

Any ono who lias long mid carefully studied the Gospels lias probably arrived at a strong opinion as to the 
possible or even probable order of events; but when ho sees no two independent harmonists agreeing 
even in the common chronological principles or dal a (e.g., even as to the number of years in Christs 
ministry), ho will probably feel that the order he adopts will carry no conviction to others, however 
plausible it may seem to himself. I agree, however, more nearly with Lange and Stier — though by no 
means adopting their entire arrangement — than with most other writers. 

1 The general idea of this chapter, and most of its details, were suggested to me by an exceedingly 
beautiful and interesting little tract of Dr. F. Delitzsch, called Sehet welch ein Menach . Ein Geschichts- 
gemahle. (Leipzig, 186*9.) Some may perhaps consider that both Dr. Delitzsch and I have given too 
much scope to the imagination ; hut, with the exception of ono or two references to early tradition, they 
will scarcely find an incident, or even an expression, which is not sanctioned by notices in the Evangelist 
a Asochis ; now called El Buttauf. 
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holding themselves a little apart from the crowd, whisper to each other their 
perplexities, their indignation, their alarm. 

Suddenly over the rising ground, at no great distance, is seen the cloud of 
dust which marks an approaching company ; and a young hoy of Magdala or 
Bethsaida, heedless of the scornful reproaches of the Scribes, points in that 
direction, and runs excitedly forward with the shout of Malka Mcshichah ! 
Media, Meshichah — “ the Xing Messiah ! the Xing Messiah ! ” — which even on 
youthful lips must have quickened the heart-beats of a simple Galihean throng . 1 

And now the throng approaches. It is a motley multitude of young and 
old, composed mainly of peasants, but with others of higher rank interspersed 
in their loose array — here a frowning Pharisee, there a gaily-clad Ilerodian 
whispering to some Greek merchant or Horn an soldier his scoffing comments 
on the enthusiasm of the crowd. But these are the few, and almost every 
eye of that large throng is constantly directed towards One who stands in 
the centre of the separate group which the crowd surrounds. 

In the front of this group walk some of the newly-chosen Apostles : behind 
are others, among whom there is one whose restless glance and saturnine 
countenance 2 accord but little with that look of openness and innocence which 
stamps his comrades as honest men. Some of those who are looking on whisper 
that he is a certain Judas of Xcrioth, almost the only follower of Jesus who 
is not a Galihean. A little further in the rear, behind the remainder of the 
Apostles, are four or five women , 3 some on foot, some on mules, among 


1 I take tho supposed incident in part from Dr. Delitzseh ; ami after the announcement of John tho 
Baptist (John i. 26, 32, &c.), and such incidents as those recorded in Luke iv. 41, the surmise of John 
iv. 29 ; vii. 41 must have been on many lips. 

2 In the Apocryphal Gospels there is a notion that Judas had once been a demoniac, whom Jesus, as a 
hoy, had healed (Ev. Inf. Arab. c. xxxv. ; Hofmann, Leben Jem nach d, Ajmkr. 202). For tho legendary 
notion of his aspect, see the story of St. Brandau, so exquisitely told by Mr. Matthew Arnold 

“ At last (it was tlie Christmas night ; 

Stars shone after a day of storm) 

He sees float by an iceberg white, 

And on it - Christ !— a living form ! 

“That furtive mien, that scowling eye, 

Of hair that red and tufted fell ; 

It is- - oil, where shall Lrandan tiy? - 
The traitor Judas, out of hell.” 

3 Perhaps more (Luke viii. 3, “ many others ”). It is curious that no mention is mado of tho wife of 
Peter or of the other married Apostles (1 Oor. ix. 5). Of Susanna hero mentioned by St. Luke, absolutely 
nothing further is known. Mary, the mothor of James tho Less, was another of theso ministering women; 
ft nd it is an illustration of the extremo paucity of names among tho Jews, and the confusion that result* 
from it, that there are porhaps as many as seven Marys in tho Gospel History alone. Tho fact that 
th °y were ministering to Him of their substance shows, among other circumstances, that there was 
ho absolute community of goods in the little baud. 
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whom, though they are partly veiled, there are some who recognise the once 
wealthy and dissolute but now repentant Mary of Magdala ; and Salome, the 
wife of the fisherman Zabdia; and one of still higher wealth and position, 
Joanna, the wife of Cliuza, steward of Herod Antipas . 1 

But lie whom all eyes seek is in the very centre of the throng ; and 
though at His right is Peter of Betksaida, and at His left the more youthful 
figure of John, yet every glance is absorbed by Him alone. 

He is not clothed in soft raiment of byssus or purple, like Herod’s courtiers, 
or the luxurious friends of the Procurator Pilate : He does not wear the white 



PHYLACTERIES. 


ephod of the Lcvite, or the sweeping robes of the Scribe. There are not, 
on His arm and forehead, the tephiUin or phylacteries , 2 3 which the Pharisees 
make so broad ; and though there is at each corner of His dress the fringe 
and blue thread which the Law enjoins, it is not worn of the ostentatious 
size affected by those who wished to parade the scrupulousness of their obe- 

1 Tlio Blessed Virgiu was not one of this ministering company. Tlio reason for her absence from it 

is not given. It is not impossible that a certain amount of constraint was put upon her by the “ brethren 
of the Lord,” who on three distinct occasions (Matt. xii. 46; Mark iii. 21; John vii. 3: see pp. 213, 24o) 
interfered with Jesus, and on one of those occasions seem, to have worked upon the susceptibilities even 
of His mother. Meauwhilo her absence from Christ's journeyings is an incidental proof of the deep 
seclusion in which she evidently lived — a seclusion sufficiently indicated by the silence of the Gospels 
respecting her, and which accords most accurately with the incidental notices of her humble aud 
meditative character. 

3 Wo cannot believe that Christ sanctioned by His own practice— at any rate, in manhood— the idle and 
superstitious custom of wearing thoso little text-boxos, which had in all probability originated merely in an 
unintelligent and slavishly literal interpretation of a metaphorical command. For further information about 
the tephillin , I may refer tho reader to my article on “ Frontlets ” in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of the Bible , or to 
the still fuller article by Dr. Ginsburg in Kitto’s Bill. Cyclop, s. v. “ Phylacteries.” 
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dience. He is in the ordinary dress of His time and country. He is not 
bareheaded — as painters usually represent Him — for to move about bare- 
headed in the Syrian sunlight is impossible , 1 but a white kejfigeh, such as is 
worn to this day, covers his hair, fastened by an agltal, or fillet, round the 
top of the head, and falling back over the neck 
and shoulders. A large blue outer robe or tallith, 
pure and clean, but of the simplest materials, 
covers His entire person, and only shows occasional 
glimpses of the ketoneth, a seamless woollen tunic 
of the ordinary striped texture, so common in the 
East, which is confined by a girdle round the 
waist, and which clothes Him from the neck 
almost down to the sandalled feet. But the 
simple garments do not conceal the King; and 
though in Ilis bearing there is nothing of the 
self-conscious haughtiness of the Kabbi, yet, in 
its natural nobleness and unsought grace, it is such 
as instantly suffices to check every rude tongue 
and overawe every wicked thought. 

And His aspect ? He is a man of middle size, 
and of about thirty years of age, on whose face 
the purity and charm of youth arc mingled with 
the thoughtfulness and dignity of manhood. His 
hair, which legend has compared to the colour of 
wine, is parted in the middle of the forehead, 
and flows down over the neck. Ilis features are 
paler and of a more Hellenic type than the 
weather-bronzed and olive-tinted faces of the hardy fishermen who are His 
Apostles; but though those features have evidently been marred by sorrow 
— though if is manifest that those eyes, whose pure and indescribable glance 
seems to read the very secrets of the heart, have often glowed through 
tears — yet no man, whose soul has not been eaten away by sin and selfishness, 
can look unmoved and unawed on the divine expression of that calm and 

1 This must surely have occurred to every one after a moment’s reflection, yot, strango to say, I cannot 
recall one of the great works of mediaeval art in which the Saviour is depicted with covered head. Tho 
ouliuary articles of dress now are tho lewnis, or inner shirt; gumbdr, or kaftan, open gown of silk or 
c °U«n, overlapping in front; za/nnar, or girdle; abba, or atmhjch, a strong, coarse cloak, in which the wearer 
usually sleeps ; and tarbv&h, or fez. (See Thomson, Land and Book, I., ch. ix.) 
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patient face. Yes, this is He of whom Moses and the Prophets did speak — 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Mary, and the Son of David ; and the Son of 
Man, and the Son of God. Our eyes have seen the King in His beauty. 
We have beheld His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth. And having seen Him we can well understand how, 
while He spake, a cei'tain woman of the company lifted up her voice and 
said, “ Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the paps that Thou hast 
sucked ! ” “ Yea, rather blessed,” He answered, in words full of deep sweet 
mystery, “ are they that hear the word of God and keep it.” 

One or two facts and features of His life on earth may here be fitly 
introduced. 

1. First, then, it was a life of poverty . Some of the old Messianic pro- 
phecies, which the Jews in general so little understood, had already indicated 
His voluntary submission to a humble lot. 1 “Though He were rich, yet for 
our sakes He became poor.” He was born in the cavern-stable, cradled in 
the manger. His mother offered for her purification the doves which were 
the offering of the poor. The flight into Egypt was doubtless accompanied 
with many a hardship, and when He returned it was to live as a carpenter, 
and the son of a carpenter, in the despised provincial" village. It was as a 
poor wandering teacher, possessing nothing, that He travelled through the 
land. With the words, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” He began His 
Sermon on the Mount ; and He made it the chief sign of the opening 
dispensation that to the poor the Gospel was being preached. It was a lit 
comment on this His poverty, that after but three short years of His public 
ministry He was sold by one of His own Apostles for the thirty shekels 
which were the price of the meanest slave. 

2. And the simplicity of His life corresponded to its external poverty. 
Never in Ilis life did He possess a roof which He could call His own. The 
humble abode at Nazareth was but shared with numerous brothers and sisters. 
Even the house in Capernaum which lie so often visited was not His own 
possession ; it was lent Him by one of His disciples. There never belonged 
to Ilim one foot’s-breadth of the earth which He came to save. We never 

1 It seems impossible to trace tlio dato or origiu of the later Jewish conception of a suffering Mcssias, 
the descendant of Joseph or Ephraim, which is found in Zoliar, Bab. Targ. Cant, iv, 5, &c. It is dear 
that the nation had not realised the point of viow which was familiar to the Apostles after Pentecost (seo 
Acts iii. 18; xvii. 3; xxvi. 22, 23), and which Jesus bad so often tanght them (Matt. xvi.'21; xrii. 10 — 1- ; 
Luke xvii. 25; xxiv. 25 — ‘27, 46) to regard as the fulfilment of olden prophecy (Ps. xxii. ; Isa. !• 
liii. 2, &e.). 
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hear that any of the beggars, who in every Eastern country are so numerous 
and so importunate, asked Him for alms. Had they done so He might have 
answered with Peter, “ Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have that 
give I thee.” His food was of the plainest. He was ready indeed, when 
invited, to join in the innocent social happiness of Simon’s, or Levi’s, or 
Martha’s, or the bridegroom of Cana’s feast; but His ordinary food was as 
simple as that of the humblest peasant — bread of the coarsest quality, 1 * fish 
caught in the lake and broiled in embers on the shore, and sometimes a piece 
•of honeycomb, probably of the wild honey which was then found abundantly 
in Palestine. Small indeed was the gossamer thread of semblance on which 
His enemies could support the weight of their outrageous calumny, “Behold 
a glutton and a wine-bibber.” And yet Jesus, though poor, was not a pauper. 
He did not for one moment countenance (as Sakya Mouni did) the life of 
beggary, or say one word which could be perverted into a recommendation of 
that degrading squalor which some religious teachers have represented as the 
perfection of piety; but He and the little company of His followers lived on 
their lawful possessions or the produce of their own industry, and even had 
a bag 3 or cash-box of their own, both for their own use and for their charities 
to others. From this they provided the simple necessaries of the Paschal feast, 
and distributed what they could to the poor ; only Christ does not Himself 
seem to have given money to the poor, because He gave them richer and 
nobler gifts than could be compared with gold or silver. Yet even the little 
money which they wanted was not always forthcoming, and when the col- 
lectors of the trivial sum demanded from the very poorest for the service of 
the Temple, came to Peter, for the didrachma which was alone required, 
neither he nor his Master had the sum at hand. 3 The Son of Man had no 
earthly possession besides the clothes He wore. 

3. And it was, as we have seen, a life of toil — of toil from boyhood upwards, 
in the shop of the carpenter, to aid in maintaining Himself and His family 


1 So we infer from the “barley loaves 99 of Jolni vi. 9 . Barley bread was so little palatable that it was 
given by way of punishment to soldiers who had incurred disgrace. That the Jews had a similar feeling 
appears from an anecdote in Pesachiwt, fol. 3, 2. Jolianau said, “ There is an excellent barley harvest/ 
They answored, “ Tell that to horses and asses” (See Kuinoel on John vi. 9.) 

f ytowoKonov (John xii. 6), properly a little box in which flute-players kept the tongues or reeds of 
t icir flutes. Perhaps, as Mr. Monro suggests to me, a box may have been so called from the resemblance 
111 ^ la P e to a reed mouthpiece, of which the essential point is an clastic valve which will open inwards. It 
seems unlikoly that y\w<r<r6iconos should have the same meaning ns y\w<r<roKo^?oy. In the LXX. (2 Ghron. 
XXl \* ft is used for the corban-box ; and by Aquila (Exod. xxxvii. 1) for the Ark. 

3 Matt. xvii. 24—27. 
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"by honest and noble labour ; of toil afterwards to save the world. We have 
seen that “ He went about doing good,” and that this, which is the epitome 
of His public life, constitutes also its sublimest originality. The insight which 



T) I DRACHM OF RHODES.* 


we have gained already, and shall gain still further, into the manner in which 
His days were spent, shows us how overwhelming an amount of ever-active 
benevolence was crowded into the brief compass of the hours of light. At 
any moment 11 o was at the service of any call, whether it came from an 
inquirer who longed to be taught, or from a sufferer who had faith to be 
healed. Teaching, preaching, travelling, doing works of mercy, bearing patiently 
with the fretful impatience of the stiffnecked and the ignorant, enduring with- 
out a murmur the incessant and selfish pressure of the multitude — work like 
this so absorbed His time and energy that we are told, more than once, 
that so many were coming and going as to leave no leisure even to eat. For 
Himself He seemed to claim no rest except the quiet hours of night and 
silence, when He retired so often to pray to His Heavenly Father, amid the 
mountain solitudes which lie loved so well. 

4. And it was a life of health. Among its many sorrows and trials, sick- 
ness alone was absent. We hear of His healing multitudes of the sick — we 
never hear that He was sick Himself. It is true that “ the golden Passional 
of the Book of Isaiah ” says of Him : “ Surely He hath borne our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows ; yet we did esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted. But He was wounded for our transgressions ; He was bruised 
for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and with His 
stripes we are healed;” but the best explanation of that passage has been 

* The coin figured above has been selected to serve as an illustration, because Rhodes was one of the few 
countries in the neighbourhood of Judiea that are known to have issued didrachms , or double drachmae, the 
tetrndrachm (which nearly corresponds in value to a thaler) being the common silver issue in Syria. The moaning 
of the name Rhodes is pleasantly commemorated by the opening rose on the reverse, to tho left of which is » n 
Apollo and lyre, and above is POAION, (The coin) “ oi : the Rhodians ; " the letters AKE2I2 below probably form part 
of a magistrate’s name. The full-faced radiated head of Helios on the obverse tells how the whole island watf 
regarded as the domain (so sang Pindar in his seventh Olympic Ode) of the Sun-god, whoso features show 
how the touch of Greek art beautified the coarse Phoenician original, as seen in BaaVs head on a Syrian 
altar, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. It is notable that the coins long preserved at Stc. Genevieve, 
and traditionally called the thirty pieces of silver, were all of this type. 
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already supplied from St. Matthew, that He suffered with those whom He 

saw suffer. 1 He was touched with a feeling of our infirmities ; Ilis divine 

sympathy made those sufferings His own. Certain it is that the story of 
Ilis life and death shows exceptional powers of physical endurance. Ho one 
who was not endowed' with perfect health could have stood out against the 
incessant and wearing demands of such daily life as the Gospels describe. 
Above all, He seems to have possessed that blessing of ready sleep which is 
the best natural antidote to fatigue, and the best iniluence to calm the over- 
wearied mind, and “knit up the ravelled sleeve of care.” Even on the wave- 
lashed deck of the little fishing-boat as it was tossed on the stormy sea, He 
could sleep, with no better bed or pillow than the hard leather-covered boss 
that served as the steersman's cushion. 3 And often in those nights spent 
under the starry sky, in the wilderness, and on the mountain-top, He can 
have had no softer resting-place than the grassy turf, no other covering than 
the tnflith , or perhaps some striped abba, such as often forms the sole bed of 

the Arab at the present day. And wc shall see in the last sad scene how 

the same strength of constitution and endurance, even after all that He had 
undergone, enabled Him to fiold out — after a sleepless night and a most ex- 
hausting day — under fifteen hours of trial and torture and the long-protracted 
agony of a bitter death. 

5. And, once more, it must have been a life of Harrow; for He is rightly 
called the “Man of Sorrows.” And yet we think that there is a possibility 
of error here. The terms “sorrow” and “joy” are very relative, and we may 
he sure that if there was crushing sorrow — the sorrow of sympathy with those 
who suffered, 3 the sorrow of rejection by those whom He loved, the sorrow 
of being hated by those whom He came to save, the sorrows of One on whom 
were laid the iniquities of the world, the sorrows of the last long agony' upon 
the cross, when it seemed as if even His Father had forsaken Him — yet 
assuredly also there was an abounding joy. For the worst of all sorrows, the 
most maddening of all miseries — which is the consciousness of alienation from 
God, the sense of shame and guilt and inward degradation, the frenzy of self- 
loathing by which, as by a scourge of fire, the abandoned soul is driven to 
au incurable despair — that was absent, not only in its extreme forms, but even 

’ Matt. viii. 17. 

As usual, we owe this graphic touch, so ovidentlv derived from an eye-witness, to the narrative of 
bt - Mark (iv. 38). . 

■ Matt. ix. 36 ; xiv. 14; rv.32: xx. 31 : Mark i. 41; Luko vii. 13 ; Markiii.5; vli. 3 1 ; John xi. <M, .>>; 
Luke xix. 41. 
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in the faintest of its most transient assoilments ; and, on the other hand, the 
joy of an unsullied conscience, the joy of a stainless life, the joy of a soul 
absolutely and infinitely removed from every shadow of baseness, and every 
fleck of guilt, the joy of an existence wholly devoted to the service of God 
and the love of man — this was ever present to Him in its fullest influences. 
It is hardly what the world calls joy; it was not the merriment of the 
frivolous, like the transient flickering of April sunshine upon the shallow 
stream; it was not the laughter of fools, which is as the crackling of thorns 
under a pot— of this kind of joy, life has but little for a man who feels all 
that life truly means. But, as is said by the great Latin Father, “ Crede mild 
res severa est verum gaudinm ” (“ Believe me, a serious thing is true joy ”), and 
of that deep well-spring of life which lies in the heart of things noble, and 
pure, and permanent, and true, even the Man of Sorrows could drink large 
draughts. And though we are never told that He laughed, while we are 
told that once He wept , 1 and that once He sighed, and that more than once 
He was troubled ; yet He who threw no shadow of discountenance on social 
meetings and innocent festivity, could not have been without that inward 
happiness which sometimes shone even upon ’His countenance, and which 
we often trace in the tender and almost playful irony of His words . 11 “In 
that hour,” we are told of one occasion in His life, “Jesus rejoiced” — or, as 
it should rather be, exulted — “ in spirit .” 3 Can we believe that this rejoicing 
took place once alone ? 


1 Luko xix. 1*1, tK\av<rtv. In John xi. 34, the word is only MKpvtrtv, " ho shod tears.” 

* If wo could attach any importance to the strange story quoted by Ireiuous (Adv. ITaer. v. 33, 3) 
as having been derived by Papias from hearers of St. John, we should only seo in it a marked instance 
of this playful and imaginative manner in speaking at unconstrained moments to the simplest and truest* 
hearted of His followers. The words, which have evidently been reflected and refracted by the various 
media through which they liavo reached us, may have been uttered in a sort of divine irony, as though they 
were a playful description of Messianic blessings to be fulfilled, not in the hard Judaic sense, but in a truer 
and more spiritual sense. “ The Lord taught, Tlio days will come in which vinos shall spring up, <'acli 
having ten thousand stems, and on each stem ton thousand branches, and on each branch ten thousand 
shoots, and on each shoot ten thousand clusters, and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and each grape, 
when pressed, shall give twenty-five measures of wine. And when any saint shall have sensed one duster, 
another shall cry, ‘ [ am a bettor cluster ; take me, through me bless the Lord ’ ” (Westcott, Introd,, p. 433). 
Eusebius (II. E. iii. 39) speaks of Papias as a weak-minded man; and this passage is more like a Talmudic 
or Mohammedan legend than a genuine reminiscence (seo Hofmann, Leben Jem , p. 324); yet it perhaps 
admits of the explanation I have given. The book of Papias was called \6yuv Kvpiaicw Qnyfom (“Narra- 
tions of the Lord’s sayings ”), and another fragment of it which refers to Judas Iscariot shows his credulity 
(Neander, Ch. Hist., E. TV., ii. 430.) 

3 Luko x. 21. 




AX EASTERN SOWER. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

A GREAT DAY IN TIIE LIFE OF JESUS. 


‘My mystery is for mo, and for the sons of my house .” — Saying attributed to Jesus in Clem. Alex, 

Strom, v. 10, 61. 

IHE sequence of events in the narrative on which we 
are now about to enter is nearly the same in the first 
three Gospels. Without neglecting any clear indica- 
tions given by the other Evangelists, we shall, in this 
part of the life of Jesus, mainly follow the chronolo- 
gical guidance of St. Luke. The order of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark appears to be much guided by subjective 
considerations . 1 Events in their Gospels are some- 
times grouped together by their moral or religious bearings. 
St. Luke, as is evident, pays more attention to the natural 

Papias, on the authority of John the Elder, distinctly says that fet. Mark did 
not write chronologically (ob /i.Vroi rd(ei) the deeds and words of Christ (ap. 
Euseb. H. E. iii. 39). 
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sequence, although he also occasionally allows a unity of subject to supersede in 
his arrangement the order of time . 1 

Immediately after the missionary journey which we have described, St. Luke 
adds that when Jesus saw Himself surrounded by a great multitude out of 
every city, He spake by a parable . 3 4 We learn from the two other Evangelists 
the interesting circumstance that this was the first occasion on which He taught 
in parables, and that they were spoken to the multitude who lined the shore 
while our Lord sat in His favourite pulpit, the boat which was kept for Him 
on the Lake .' 1 

We might infer from St. Mark that this teaching was delivered on the 
afternoon of the day on which He healed the paralytic, but the inference is 
too precarious to be relied on. 1 ' All that we can see is that this new form 
of teaching was felt to be necessary in consequence of the state of mind which 
had been produced in some, at least, of the hearers among the multitude. 
The one emphatic word “ hearken ! ” with which He prefaced His address 
prepared them for something unusual and memorable in what He was going 
to say . 5 

The great mass of hearers must now have been aware of the general 
features in the new Gospel which Jesus preached. Some self-examination, 
some earnest careful thought of their own was now requisite, if they were 
indeed sincere in their desire to profit by His words. “ Take heed how ye 
hear ’’was the great lesson which He would now impress. He would warn 
them against the otiose attention of curiosity or mere intellectual interest, 
and would fix upon their minds a sense of their moral responsibility for the 
effects produced by what they heard. lie would teach them in such a way 
that the extent of each hearer’s profit should depend largely upon his own 
faithfulness. 

And, therefore, to show them that the only true fruit of good teaching is 
holiness of life, and that there were many dangers which might prevent its 
growth, lie told them His first parable, the Parable of the Sower. The 

1 To make 1 lio «a0f{rjs of Lnko i. 3 mean “in strictly accurate sequence,” is to press it overduly. The 

word, which is peculiar to St. Luke, is used quite vaguely iu chap. viii. 1 ; Acts. iii. 24; xi. 4. 

3 Luke viii. 4. The expression of St. Matthew v xiii. 1), “ tho same day,” or as it should bo rather, “ oU 
that day,” looks more definite; but the events that follow could not have taken place on the saw 0 
as those narrated in his previous chapter (much of which probably refers to a later period altogether), au ( 
the same phrase is used quite indefinitely in Acts viii. 1. 

3 Matt. xiii. 2. 

4 Compare Mark ii. 13 ; iv. L 

6 Mark iv. 3. 
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imagery of it was derived, as usual, from the objects immediately before Iiis 
eyes — the sown fields of Gennesareth ; the springing corn in them ; the lnird- 
troddefi. paths which ran through them, on which no corn could grow ; the 
innumerable birds which fluttered over them ready to feed upon the grain; 
the weak and withering struggle for life on the stony places ; the tangling 
growth of luxuriant thistles in neglected corners ; the deep loam of the general 
soil, on which already the golden ears stood thick and strong, giving promise 
of a sixty and hundred-fold return as they rippled under the balmy wind . 1 
To us, who from infancy have read the parable side by side with Christ’s 
own interpretation of it, the meaning is singularly clear and plain, and we see 
in it the liveliest images of the danger incurred by the cold and indifferent, 
by the impulsive and shallow, by the worldly and ambitious, by the pre- 
occupied and the luxurious, as they listen to the Word of God. But it was 
not so easy to those who heard it.’ Even the disciples failed to catch its 
full significance, although they reserved their request for an explanation till 
they and their Master should be alone. It is clear that parables like this, 
so luminous to us, but so difficult to these simple listeners, suggested thoughts 
which to them were wholly unfamiliar . 3 

It seems clear that our Lord did not on this occasion deliver all of those 
seven parables — the parable of the sower, of the tares of the field, of the grain of 
mustard-seed, of the leaven, of the hid treasure, of the pearl, and of the net — 
which, from a certain resemblance in their subjects and consecutiveness in their 
teaching, are here grouped together by St. Matthew. 1 ' Seven parables’ de- 
livered at once, and delivered without interpretation, to a promiscuous multitude 
which He was for the first time addressing in this form of teaching, would 
have only tended to bewilder and to distract. Indeed, the expression ol 
*St. Mark — “as they were able to hear it” 0 — seems distinctly to imply a 

! See Stauloy, Sin. and Pal., p. 436. 

: It is a part of tins divino boldness of Christ's teaching, and the manner in which it transcends in 
1(8 splendid paradox all ordinary inodes of expression, that in His explanation of the parable, the seed alien 
once sown is identified with him who i -eeives it (Marie iv. 16; Matt. xiii. 20, “he that was sown on stony 
places — unfortunately rendered in our version, “ he that received the need into,” Xe.). See Light toot oil 

Itcvittion, p. 48. 

* M fl tt. xiii. 1 — 23 ; Mark iv. 1 — 25; Luke x iii . 1 — 18. 

For the scene of their delivery at least changes in Matt. xiii. 34 — 36. 

6 Matt. xiii. 24—30 ; Mark iv. 26— 3 1 ; Luke xiii. 18-21. Ehjht, if wo add Mark iv. 26-20. They 
i ustrate the various reception (the sower); the mingled results (the tares and the not,; (lie priceless 
v »<ue (the treasuro and the pearl); and the slow gradual extension (the mustard-seed, the leaven, the 
springing com) of the Gospel of the kingdom. 

1 Mark iv. 33. 
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gradual and non-continuous course of teaching, which would have lost its 
value if it had given to the listeners more than they were able to remember 
and to understand. We may rather conclude, from a comparison of St. Mark 
and St. Luke, that the teaching of this particular afternoon contained no 
other parables, except perhaps the simple and closely analogous ones of the 
grain of mustard- seed, and of the blade, the ear, and the full com in the ear, 
which might serve to encourage into patience those who were expecting too 
rapid a revelation of the kingdom of God in their own lives and in the world ; 
and perhaps, with these, the similitude of the candle to warn them not to stifle 
the light they had received, but to remember that Great Light which should 
one day reveal all things, and so to let their light shine as to illuminate 
both their own paths in life, and to shed radiance on the souls of all around. 

A method of instruction so rare, so stimulating, so full of interest — a method 
which, in its unapproachable beauty and finish, stands unrivalled in the annals 
of human speech — would doubtless tend to increase beyond measure the crowds 
that thronged to listen. And through the sultry afternoon lie continued to 
teach them, barely succeeding in dismissing them when the evening was 
come . 1 A sense of complete weariness and deep unspeakable longing for 
repose, and solitude, and sleep, seems then to have come over our Lord’s 
spirit. Possibly the desire for rest and quiet may have been accelerated by 
one more ill-judged endeavour of Ilis mother and His brethren to assert a 
claim upon His actions . 3 They had not indeed been able “to come at Him 
for the press,” but their attempt to do so may have been one more reason 
for a desire to get away, and be free for a time from this incessant publicity, 
from these irreverent interferences. At any rate, one little touch, preserved 
for us as usual by the graphic pen of the Evangelist St. Mark, shows tbat 
there was a certain eagerness and urgency in His departure, as though in 
His weariness, and in that oppression of mind which results from the wear- 
ing contact with numbers, He could not return to Capernaum, but suddenly 
determined on a change of plan. After dismissing the crowd, the disciples took 
Him, “as He was ,” 3 in the boat, no time being left, in the urgency of His 

1 Mark iv. 35. If our order of events bo correct, those incidents took place in the early part 
March, at which time the weather in Palestine is often intensely hot. 

2 Luke viii. 19—21. This cannot bo the same incident as that narrated in Matt. xii. 46 — 50; Mavkm* 
31 — 35 (v. p. 282), as is shown by the context of those passages. It is, however, exactly the kind cir “ 
cuinstance, calling forth the same remark, which might naturally happen more than once ; and althoug 
a supposition of perpetually recurring similarities is only the uncritical resource of despairing hannonis 8 » 
it nia) perhaps bo admissible here. 

3 Mark iv. 36. 
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spirit, for preparation of any kind. He yearned for the quiet and deserted 
loneliness of the eastern shore. The western shore also is lonely now, and 
the traveller will meet no human being there but a few careworn Fellahin, 
or a Jew from Tiberias, or some Arab fishermen, or an armed and mounted 
Sheykh of some tribe of Bcdawin. But the eastern shore is loneliness itself; 
not a tree, not a village, not a human being, not a single habitation is 
visible ; nothing but the low range of hills, scarred with rocky fissures, and 
sweeping down to a narrow and barren strip which forms the margin of the 
Lake. In our Lord’s time the contrast of this thinly-inhabited region with 
the busy and populous towns that lay close together on the Plain of Gen- 
ncsareth must have been very striking ; and though the scattered population 
of IAnea was partly Gentile, we shall find Him not unfrequently seeking to 
recover the tone and calm of His burdened soul by putting those six miles 
of water between Himself and the crowds He taught. 

But before the boat could be pushed off, another remarkable interruption 
occurred. Three of His listeners in succession 1 — struck perhaps by the depth 
and power of this His new method of teaching, dazzled too by this zenith of 
His popularity — desired or fancied that they desired to attach themselves to 
Him as permanent disciples. The first was a Scribe, who, thinking no doubt 
that his official rank would make him a most acceptable disciple, exclaimed 
with confident asseveration, “ Lord, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou 
goest.” But in spite of the man’s high position, in spite of his glowing 
promises, He who cared less than nothing for lip-service, and who preferred 
“the modesty of fearful duty” to the “rattling tongue of audacious elo- 
quence,” coldly checked His would-be follower. He who had called the hated 
publican gave no encouragement to the reputable scribe. He did not reject 
the proffered service, but neither did He accept it. Perhaps “in the man’s 
faring enthusiasm, He saw the smoke of egotistical self-deceit.” He pointed 
out that His service was not one of wealth, or honour, or delight; not one 
in which any could hope for earthly gain. “The foxes,” He said, “have 
holes, and the birds of the air have resting-places , 2 but the Son of Man 3 hath 
not where to lay His head.” 


1 Matt. viii. 19 — 22 ; Luko ix. 57 — 02. Tlio position of the incident in the narrative of St. Matthew 
seems to show that it has been narrated out of its order, and moro generally , by St. Luke. 

2 tcaraffKTiPuxTus, rather “ shelters ” than “ nests ; ” for birds do not live iu nests. , . 

3 This was a title which would kindlo no violent antipathy, and yet was understood to be Messian 1 '* 
Cf. Dan. vii. 13; John xii. 34. 
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The second was already a partial disciple , 1 * but wished to become an entire 
follower, with the reservation that he might first be permitted to bury his 
father. “ Follow me ! ” was the thrilling answer, “ and let the dead bury their 
dead;” that is, leave the world and the things of the world to mind themselves, 
lie who would follow* Christ must in comparison hate even father and mother. 
He must leave the spiritually dead to attend to their physically dead.* 

The answer to the third aspirant was not dissimilar. He too pleaded for 
delay — wished not to join Christ immediately in His voyage, but first of all 
to bid farewell to his friends at home. “No man,” was the reply — which 
lias become proverbial for all time — “ No man having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit 3 for the kingdom of heaven.” To use the 
line image of St. Augustine, “ the East was calling him, he must turn his 
thoughts from the fading West.” It was in this spirit that the loving souls 
of St. Thomas of Aquino, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Francis Xavier, and so 
many more of the great saints in the Church’s history consoled and fortified 
themselves, when forced to resign every family affection, and for Christ’s sake 
to abandon every earthly tie. 

So, then, at last these fresh delays were over, and the little vessel could 
spread her sails for the voyage. Yet even now Jesus was, as it were, pursued 
by followers, for, as St. Mark again tells us, “ other little ships were with 
Him.” But they, in all probability— since we are not told of their reaching 
the other shore — were soon scattered or frightened back by the signs of a 
gathering storm. At any rate, in His own boat, and among His own trusted 
disciples, Jesus could rest undisturbed, and long before they were far from 
shore, had lain His weary head on the leather cushion of the steersman, and 
was sleeping the deep sleep of the worn and weary — the calm sleep of those 
who are at peace with God. 


1 An ancient/ but otliorwise groundless tradition says that it was Philip (Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 4, § 25). 

Some have seen a certain difficulty and harshness in this answer. 'l'hcophylact and many others 
interpret it to mean that the disciple asked leavo to live at home till his lather’s death. Such an offer 

personal attendance would seem to ho too vague to be of any value; on the other hand, Sepp and 
others have argued that had his father been really dead he would have been regarded as ceremonially 
nuclean, and could hardly have been present at all. In cither ease, however, the general lesson is that 
lawn by St. Augustine : “Amandus est generator, ced praepinu ndus est creator” ("A father should ho 
oved, but a Maker should bo preferred ”). If it was a mens question of personal attendance on a funeral, 
•hat was of little importance compared to the great work for which he offered himself: if it was more than 
u», might not the indefinite delay brood a subsequent remorse — possibly even a subsequent, apostacy s' 
(HBtrot (Luke ix. 62), literally, “ well-adapted.” Possibly both the aspirant and our Lord referred 
■iifin tally to the story of Elisha’s call (1 Kings xix. 19, 20). The parallel in Hesiod, Opp. ii. 60, is extremely 
s Yet who would be so absurd as to dream of plagiarism hero ? 

32 




FLOWERS Flt.»M THE SHOUTS OF THE SEA OF GALILEE. 

a moment s notice,* the air was filled with whirlwind and the sea buffeted 


Travellers have often noticed, and been endangered by, those sudden storms. The expressions 
used by tho, Evangelists all imply the extreme fury of tho hurricane (<r«i<r fibs ptyas, "A great disturbance 
of elements, Matt. viii. 24; nar/firi AenA a\f/ avkixov, “ There came down a hurricane of wind,” Luke viii. 

The heated tropical air of tho Ghor, which is so low that the surfaco of tho Sea of Galilee lies 600 fe^ 
beneath the level of tho Mediterranean, is suddonly filled by the cold and heavy winds sweeping down t-^e 
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into tempest. The danger was extreme. The boat was again and again 
buried amid the foam of the breakers which burst over it ; yet though they 
must have covered Him with their dashing spray as lie lay on the open 
deck at the stern, He was calmly sleeping on 1 — undisturbed, so deep was His 
fatigue, by the tempestuous darkness — and as yet no one ventured to awake 
Him. But now the billows were actually breaking into the boat itself, which 
was beginning to be filled and to sink. Then, with sudden and vehement 
cries of excitement and terror, the disciples woke Him. “ Lord ! Master ! 
Master! save! we perish!” 2 Such were the wild sounds which, mingled with 
the howling of the winds and the dash of the mastering waves, broke con- 
fusedly upon His half-awakened ear. It is such crises as these — crises of 
sudden unexpected terror, met without a moment of preparation, which test 
a man, what spirit ho is of — which show not only his nerve, but the grandeur 
and purity of his whole nature. The hurricane which shook the tried courage 
and baffled the utmost skill of the hardy fishermen, did not ruffle for one 
instant the deep inward serenity of the Son of Man. Without one sign of 
confusion, without one tremor of alarm, Jesus simply raised Himself on His 
elbow from the dripping stern of the labouring and half-sinking vessel, and, 
without further movement, 3 stilled the tempest of their souls by the quiet 
words, “ Why so cowardly, 0 ye of little faith ? ” And then rising up, stand- 
ing in all the calm of a natural majesty on the lofty stern, while the hurricane 
tossed, for a moment only, His lluttering garments and streaming hair, He 
gazed forth into the darkness, and His voice was heard amid the roaring of 
the troubled elements, saying, “Peace! be still!”* And instantly the wind 
dropped, and there was a great calm. And as they watched the starlight 
reflected on the now unrippled water, not the disciples only but even the 
sailors 5 whispered to one another, “ What manner of man is this ? ” 

snowy ranges of Lebanon and Hermon, and rushing with unwonted fury through t he ravines of the Ponean 
hills, which converge to tho head of the Lake, and act like gigantic funnels. (Thomson, Land and Hook, 
II. xxv. 

1 There is a touch, of tnigic surprise in the aurbs 54 ini OtvSe (“ But He Himself was sleeping”) of Matt, 
viii. 24. The Evangelists evidently derive their narrative from eye-witnesses. St. Matthew mentions the 
covering of the ship by the waves (viii. 24) ; St, Mark, the dashing of the waves into the ship (iv. .‘17), and 
the steersman’s boss (ver. 38). On this, see Smith, Voy. of St. Pauly p. 213. 

2 Matt. viii. 25 ; Luko viii. 24. 

This seems to be clearly involved in tlio “ then, rising M of Matt. viii. 26 — after He had spoken to tlioso 
who awoko Him. 

. There is an almost untranslatable energy in tho StwTra, irttyifxuxro of Mark iv. 33, and the perfect 
nnperativo implies tho coinmaud that tho result should bo instantaneous (<pif*6u) literally, I muzzle, 

I Cor. ix. 9). 

6 Matt. viii. 27. 
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This is a stupendous miracle, one of those which test whether we indeed 
believe in the credibility of the miraculous or not; one of those miracles of 
power which cannot, like many of the miracles of healing, be explained away 
by existing laws. It is not my object in this book to convince the unbeliever, 
or hold controversy with the doubter. Something of what I had to say on 
this subject I have done my little best to say elsewhere ; 1 and yet, perhaps, a 
few words may here be pardoned. Some, and they neither irreverent nor un- 
faithful men, have asked whether the reality may not have been somewhat 
different? whether we may not understand this narrative in a sense like that 
in which we should understand it if we found it in the reasonably-attested 
legend of some mediaeval saint — a St. Nicholas or a St. Brandan? whether we 
may not suppose that the fact which uAderlies the narrative was in reality 
not a miraculous exercise of power over those elements which are most beyond 
the reach of man, but that Christ’s calm communicated itself by immediate 
and subtle influence to Ilis terrified companions, and that the hurricane, from 
natural causes, sank as rapidly as it had arisen ? I reply, that if this were 
the only miracle in the life of Christ; if the Gospels were indeed the loose, 
exaggerated, inaccurate, credulous narratives which such an interpretation would 
suppose; if there were something antecedently incredible in the supernatural; 
if there were in the spiritual world no transcendent facts which lie far beyond 
the comprehension of those who would bid us see nothing in the universe 
but the action of material laws ; if there were no providences of God during 
these nineteen centuries to attest the work and the divinity of Christ — then 
indeed there would be no difficulty in such an interpretation. But if we 
believe that God rules ; if we believe that Christ rose ; if we have reason to 
hold, among the deepest convictions of our being, the certainty that God 
has not delegated Ilis sovereignty or His providence to the final, unintelligent, 
pitiless, inevitable working of material forces ; if wc see on every page of the 
Evangelists the quiet simplicity of truthful and faithful witnesses ; if we see 
m every year of succeeding history, and in every experience of individual life, 
a confirmation of the testimony which they delivered — then we shall neither 
clutch at rationalistic interpretations, nor be much troubled if others adopt 
them. He who believes, he who knows, the efficacy of prayer, in what other 
men may regard as the inevitable certainties or blindly-directed accidents of 
life — -he who has felt how the voice of a Saviour, heard across the long 
generations, can calm wilder storms than ever buffeted into fury the bosom 

1 The Witness of History to Christ, Loct. I. 
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of the inland Lake— he who sees in the person of his Redeemer a fact more 
stupendous and more majestic than all those observed sequences which men 
endow with an imaginary omnipotence, and worship under the name of Law 
— to him, at least, there will be neither difficulty nor hesitation in supposing 
that Christ, on board that half-wrecked fishing-boat, did utter His mandate^ 
and that the wind and the sea obeyed ; that His word was indeed more potent 
among the cosmic forces than miles of agitated water, or leagues of rushing air. 



CAVES TN THE HILL-SIDES —LAKE OF GALILEE. 


Not even on the farther shore was Jesus to find peace or rest. 1 On the 

j 1 Matt. viii. 28 — 34; Mark v. 1 — 19; Lnko viii. 2(5 — 39. The MSS. of all threo Evangelists vary 
n woen Gadara, G erasa, and Gergesa. Tischondorf, mainly relying on tho Cod. Sinait icus, roads 
*py«rT)iwy in Luke viii. 26; repaa^ywy in Mark v. 1; and r aSap-nMy in Matt. viii. 28. After the ro- 
w.irchoR of Dr. Thomson ( The Land and the Boole, II. eh. xxv.), there can he no doubt that Gergesa 
~ lough mentioned only by St. Luke — was the name of a little town nearly opposite Capernaum, tho 
nnno ( site of which is still called Korza or Gersa, hy the Bed aw in. Tlie existence of this little town 
appju-outly known both to Origcn, who first introduced t lin reading, and to Eusebius and Jerome ; 
| n< . m day a steep declivity near it. where the hills approach to within a little distance from tho 

i ?l I ^. aS out as tho sceno of the miracle. Gerasa is much too far to the east, being almost 

vh( f Gadara- — if that reading be correct in Matt. viii. 28 (w, B) — can only he tho name of tho 

that ‘t derived from its capital. The authority of the reading is, however, weakened (I) hy the fact 

a 1 was only found in a few MSS. in Origen’s time ; and (2) by the probability of so well-known a place 
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contrary, no sooner had He reached that part of Peraea which is called by 
St. Matthew the “country of the Gergesenes,” than He was met by an ex- 
hibition of human fuiy, and madness, and degradation, even more terrible and 
startling than the rage of the troubled sea. Barely had He landed when, 
from among the rocky cavern-tombs of the Wady Semakh, there burst into 
His presence a man troubled with the most exaggerated form of that raging 
madness which was universally attributed to demoniacal possession. Amid all 
the boasted civilisation of antiquity, there existed no hospitals, no peniten- 
tiaries, no asylums ; and unfortunates of this class, being too dangerous and 
desperate for human intercourse, could only be driven forth from among their 
fellow-men, and restrained from mischief by measures at once inadequate and 
cruel. Under such circumstances they could, if irreclaimable, only take refuge 
in those holes along the rocky lull-sides which abound in Palestine, and which 
were used by the Jews as tombs. It is clear that the foul and polluted 
nature of such dwelling-places, with all their associations of ghastliness and 
terror, would tend to aggravate the nature of the malady ; 1 and this man, 
who had long been afflicted, was beyond even the possibility of control." 
Attempts had been made to bind him, but in the paroxysms of his mania he 
had exerted that apparently supernatural strength which is often noticed iu 
such forms of mental excitement, and had always succeeded in rending off 
his fetters, and twisting away or shattering his chains ; 3 and now he had been 
abandoned to the lonely hills and unclean solitudes which, night and day, 
rang with his yells as he wandered among them, dangerous to himself and 
to others, raving, and gashing himself with stones. 


being inserted instead of the obscure little Gergosa. The ruins of Gadara are still visible at Uni Keis, three 
hours to the south of the extreme end of the Lake, and on the other side of the river Jarmuk, or HieroniflX, 
the banks of which are as deep and precipitous as those of the Jordan. It is therefore far too remote 
to have any real connection with tlio scene of the miracle; and in point of fact repyefrrjvwv (“of tho 
Gergesenes ”) must have been something more than a conjecture of Origin’s in this verse, for it is found iu 
right uncials, most cursives, and (among others) in the Coptic and ./Ethiopic versions. It must therefore 
be regarded as the probable reading, and St. Matthew, as ono who had actually lived on tlio shore of the 
Lake, was most likely to know its minute topography, and so to have preserved tho real name. 

1 Tombs were tho express dwelling-place of demons in the Jewish belief ( Nidda , foL 17 a; Chagigalh 

fob 3, 3). “ When a man spends a night in a graveyard, an evil spirit descends upon him ” (Gfrbrcr, 

Jahrh. des Heih , i. 408). It must not bo forgotion that these tiatix6viu (“ demons”) were expressly supposed 
to be spirits of the wicked dead (Jos. B, J. vii. §3). 

2 Comparo Sir W. Scott's powerful description of the effects produced on tho minds of tho Covenantors 
by their cavern retirements. 

3 Mark v. 4. St. Mark and St. Luke here give us the minute details, which show tho impression made 
on the actual witnesses. St. Matthews narrative is less circumstantial; it is probable that he was not with 
our Lord, ami lie may have been preparing for that winding-up of his affairs winch was finished at tbs 
great feast prepared for Jesus apparently on the afternoon of this very day. 
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It was the frightful figure of this naked and homicidal maniac that hurst 
upon our Lord almost as soon as He had landed at early dawn j 1 and perhaps 
another demoniac, who was not a Gadarene, and who was less grievously 
afflicted, may have hovered about at no great distance , 2 although, beyond this 
allusion to his presence, he plays no part in the narrative. The presence, the 
look, the voice of Christ, even before He addressed these sufferers, seems 
always to have calmed and overawed them, and this demoniac of Gergesa was 
no exception. Instead of falling upon the disciples, he ran to Jesus from a 
distance, and fell down before Him in an attitude of worship. Mingling his 
own perturbed individuality with that of the multitude of unclean spirits 
which he believed to be in possession of His soul, he entreated the Lord, in 
loud and tei'ofied accents, not to torment him before the time. 

It is well known that to recall a maniac’s attention to his name, to awake 
his memory, to touch his sympathies by past association, often produces a lucid 
interval, and perhaps this may have been the reason why Jesus said to the 
man, “What is thy name?” But this question only receives the wild answer, 
“My name is Legion, for we are many.” The man had, as it were, lost his 
own name; it was absorbed in the hideous tyranny of that multitude of demons 
under whose influence his own personality was destroyed . 2 The presence of 
Homan armies in Palestine had rendered him familiar with that title of multi- 
tude, and as though six thousand evil spirits were in him he answers by the 
Latin word which had now become so familiar to every Jew . 1 And still 
agitated by his own perturbed fancies, lie entreats, as though the thousands of 
demons were speaking by his mouth, that they might not be driven into the 
abyss, but be suffered to take refuge in the swine. 

The narrative which follows is to us difficult of comprehension, and one 
which, however literally accepted, touches upon regions so wholly mysterious 


1 Mark v. 2; Luke viii. 27. This (loos not necessarily moan iliat lie was stark naked, for Ik* may 
still liavo worn a “ tunic hut the tendency to strip themselves hare .of every nig of clothing b. 
common among lunatics. It was, for instance, one of the tendencies of Christian VII. of Denmark. 
Furious maniacs — absolutely naked — wander to this day in the mountains, and sleep in the caves of 
Palestine. 


‘ As wo may perhaps infer from Matt. viii. 28. There is a difference here, hut no fair critic dealing 
1 ail y other liarrativo would dream of calling it an irreconcilable discrepancy; at any rate they would 
not consider that it in any way impaired tho credibility of the narrative. Probably, if wo knew the actual 
( ircuinstancGs, wo should seo no shadow of difficulty in the fact that Matthew mentions two, and the other 
^angelista 0no * Similar minute differences occur at every step in the perfectly honest evidence of men 
W 'om no ono, on that account, dreams of doubting, or of charging with untrustworthy observation. 

4 rp^' S dua % apparent interchange of consciousness were universal among this afflicted class. 

• , anc ^nt Megiddo bore at this time the name Legio, from the Roman company stationed there. It 

18 ^Ucalled Ledjffn? 
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and unknown that we have no clue to its real significance, and can gain 
nothing by speculating upon it. The narrative in St. Luke runs as follows : — 

“And there was an herd of many swine 1 feeding upon the mountain; and 
they besought Him that He would sufi'er them to enter into them. And He 
suffered them. Then went the devils out of the man, and entered into the 
swine ; and the herd ran violently down a steep place into the lake, and 
were choked.” 

That the demoniac was healed — that in the terrible final paroxysm which 
usually accompanied the deliverance from this strange and awful malady, a 
herd of swine was in some way affected with such wild terror as to rush 
headlong in large numbers over a steep hill-side into the waters of the lake — 
and that, in the minds of all who were present, including that of the sufferer 
himself, this precipitate rushing of the swine was connected with the man’s 
release from his demoniac thraldom — thus much is clear. 

And indeed, so far, there is no difficulty whatever. Any one who believes 
in the Gospels, and believes that the Son of God did work on earth deeds 
which far surpass mere human power, must believe that among the most 
frequent of His cures were those of the distressing forms of mental and 
nervous malady which we ascribe to purely natural causes, but which the 
ancient Jews, like all Orientals, attributed to direct supernatural agency . 3 And 
knowing to how singular an extent the mental impressions of man affect by 
some unknown electric influence the lower animals — knowing, for instance, 
that man’s cowardice and exultation, and even his superstitious terrors, do 
communicate themselves to the dog which accompanies him, or the horse ou 
which he rides — there can be little or no difficulty in understanding that the 
shrieks and gesticulations of a powerful lunatic might strike uncontrollable 
terror into a herd of swine. We know further that the spasm of deliverance 
was often attended with fearful convulsions, sometimes perhaps with an effusion 
of blood ; :J and we know that the sight and smell of human blood produces 

1 Si. Mark, specific as usual, says "about two thousand.” 

2 "All kinds of disease's which arc called melancholy they call an ovil spirit” (Maimon. in Shahhatlb 
ii. 5). Hence it is not surprising that mechanical exorcisms were sometimes resorted to. In Jer. Teruinoth, 
fol. 40, 2 (ap. Otlio, Lex. Iiabb. s. v. “ Daemones”), people afflicted with hypochondria, melancholy, and brain- 
disease, are all f ronted as demoniacs, and Kardaicus is oven made a demon’s name. St. Peter seems to class 
all tho diseased whom Christ cured, as 44 enslaved by the? devil ” (Acts x. 38). For full information on the 
whole subject Gfroror refers to Edzard, Avoda Zara , ii. 311 — 350. 

3 Some years ago tho dead body of a murdered lady was discovered in a lonely field solely by 1 10 
strange movements of the animals which wero half- maddened by the sight of the blood-stained corpse. 
The fact was undisputed: “the eows,” as one of tho witnesses described it, “went blaring about tho 
field.” 
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strange effects in many animals. May there not have been something of this 
kind at work in this singular event ? 

It is true that the Evangelists (as their language clearly shows) held, in 
all its simplicity, the belief that actual devils passed in multitudes out of the 
man and into the swine. But is it not allowable here to make a distinction 
between actual facts and that which was the mere conjecture and inference of 
the spectators from whom the three Evangelists heard the tale ? If we are 
not bound to believe the man’s hallucination that six thousand devils were 
in possession of his soul, are we bound to believe the possibility, suggested 
by his perturbed intellect, that the unclean spirits should pass from him into 
the swine ? 1 If indeed we could be sure that Jesus directly encouraged or 
sanctioned in the man’s mind the belief that the swine were indeed driven 
wild by the unclean spirits which passed objectively from the body of the 
tlergesene into the bodies of these dumb beasts, then we could, without hesi- 
tation, believe as a literal truth, however incomprehensible, that so it was. 
But this by no means follows indisputably from what we know of the method 
of the Evangelists. Let all who will, hold fast to the conviction that men 
and beasts may be quite literally possessed of devils ; only let them beware 
of confusing their own convictions, which are binding on themselves alone, 
with those absolute and eternal certainties which cannot be rejected without 
moral blindness by others. Let them remember that a hard and denunciative 
dogmatism approaches more nearly than anything else to that Pharisaic want 
of charity which the Lord whom they love and worship visited with His most 
scathing anger and rebuke. The literal reality of demoniac possession is a 
belief for which more may perhaps be said than is admitted by the purely 
physical science of the present day,- but it is not a necessary article of the 
Christian creed; and if any reader imagines that in this brief narrative, to 
a greater extent than in any other, there are certain nuance* ot expression 
in which subjective inferences are confused with exact realities, he is holding 
a view which has the sanction of many wise and thoughtful Churchmen, and 


1 This was a thoroughly Jewish belief. Iu Bab. Jama, 83 b, R. Samuel attributes the hydrophobia of 
Jogs to demoniac possession (Gfrbror, Jahrh. d. Jleils. i. 412). 

See this beautifully and moderately stated by Professor Westeott (Charnel, of the Gosp. Miracles, 
t'V- 72 — 83). He contrasts the superstitions materialism of Josephus (Autt. viii. 2, 4} .5 ; It. •/. vii. <>, § 3) 
with the simplicity of the Gospel narratives. A powerful series of arguments for t-lio tennbility of the 
'iew winch denies actual demoniac possession may be found in Jehu, Archacoloijia Jhhhca (to which 
have already referred), and are maintained by the late Rev. J. F. Denham in Kitto s Bibl. Cyclop., 
s> '• “ Demons.” 
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has a right to do so without the slightest imputation on the orthodoxy of 
his belief . 1 * * * 

That the whole scene was violent and startling appears in the fact that 
the keepers of the swine “ lied and told it in the city and in the country.” 
The people of Gcrgesa, and the Gadarencs and Gerasenes of all the neigh-* 



ill’ ins OP OKU ASA. (From a Photograph taken for flic Patent ine Exploration Fund.) 


1 So many good, able, and perfectly orthodox writers hare, with the same data beforo thorn, arrived nr 
differing conclusions on this question, that any certainty respecting it appears to bo impossible. My own 

view under these circumstances is of no particular importance, but it is this. I have shown thnt the 

Jews, like all unscientific nations in all Ages, attributed many nervous disorders and physical obstruction* 
to demonire possession which we should attribute to natural causes; but I am not prepared to deny that 
in the dark and desperate age which saw the Redeemer’s advent there may have been farms of madness 

which owed their more immediate manifestation to evil powers. I should not personally find much hardship 
or dittieulty in accepting such a belief, and have only been arguing against the uncharitable and pernicious 
attempt to treat it as a necessary article of faith for all. The subject is too obscure (even to science J to 
admit of dogmatism on either side. Since wilting the above paragraphs, I find that (to say nothin# ( d 
Dr. Lard nor) two writers so entirely above suspicion as Meander and Do Presscnse substantially hold the 
same view'. “ There is a gap here,’’ says Meander, “ in our connection of tho facts. Did Clirist really 
participate in the opinions of the demoniac, ur was it only subsequently inferred from tho fact that lb* 5 
swine rushed down, that Christ had allowed the evil spirits to take possession of them ? ” ( Life of Chn \sf, 

p. 207, E. Tr.) “ That these devils,” says Presscnse, “ literally entered into the body of the swine is « in 
inadmissible supposition ” (Jesus Christ p. 330, E. Tr.). The modem Jews, liko their ancestors, attribute 
a vast number of interferences to the schedhn, or evil spirits. See, on the whole subject, Excursus "V U*» 
“Jewish Angeiology and Demonology.” 
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bouring district, flocked out to see the Mighty Stranger who had thus visited 
their coasts. What livelier or more decisive proof of His power and II is 
beneficence could they have had than the sight which met their eyes? The 
filthy and frantic demoniac who had been the terror of the country, so that 
none could pass that way — the wild-eyed dweller in the tombs who had been 
accustomed to gash himself with cries of rage, and whose untamed fierceness 
broke away all fetters — was now calm as a child. Some charitable hand had 
flung an outer robe over his naked figure, and he was sitting at the feet of 
Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind. 

“And they were afraid” — more afraid of that Holy Presence than of the 
previous furies of the possessed. The man indeed was saved ; but what of 
that, considering that some of their two thousand unclean beasts had perished ! 
Their precious swine were evidently in danger ; the greed and gluttony of 
every apostate Jew and low-bred Gentile in the place were clearly imperilled 
by receiving such a one as they saw that Jesus was. With disgraceful and 
urgent unanimity they entreated and implored Him to leave their coasts. 
Both heathens and Jews had recognised already the great truth that God 
sometimes answers bad prayers in Ilis deepest anger . 1 Jesus Himself had 
taught His disciples not to give that which was holy to the dogs, neither 
to cast their pearls before swine, “ lest they trample them under their feet, 
and turn again and rend you.” He had gone across the lake for quiet and 
rest, desiring, though among lesser multitudes, to extend to these semi-heathens 
also the blessings of the kingdom of God. But they loved their sins and 
their swine, and with a perfect energy of deliberate preference for all that was 
base and mean, rejected such blessings, and entreated Him to go away. Sadly, 
but at once, He turned and left them. Gergesa was no place lbr Him; 
better the lonely liill-tops to the north of it; better the crowded strand on 
the other side. 

And yet He did not leave them in auger. One deed of mercy had been 
done there ; one sinner had been saved ; from one soul the unclean spirits had 


* See Exod. x. 28, 29; Numb. xxii. 20; Ph. lxxviii. 29 — 31. 

“ We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good.” Shaksp. Ant. mnl Chop, ii 1. 

** God answers sharp ami smblen on sonic prayers. 

And flings the thing we have asked for in our fa e ; 

A gauntlet with a gift in 't.” - Aurora Lthjh. 

The truth was also thoroughly recognised in Pagan literature, as in Plato, Alab. ii. jl; J’H . hut. x. 4 
x. 111. This is, in fact, the moral of the legend of Tithonus. 
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been cast out. And just as the united multitude of the Ghidarenes had en- 
treated for Ilis absence, so the poor saved demoniac entreated henceforth to be 
with Him. But Jesus would fain leave one more, one last opportunity for 
those who had rejected Him. On others for whose sake miracles had been 
performed He had enjoined silence ; on this man — since He was now leaving 
the place — He enjoined publicity. “ Go home,” He said, “ to thy friends, and 
tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath had 
compassion on thee.” And so the demoniac of Gergesa became the first great 
missionary to the region of Decapolis, bearing in his own person the confir- 
mation of his words ; and Jesus, as His little vessel left the inhospitable shore, 
might still hope that the day might not be far distant — might come, at any 
rate, before over that ill-fated district burst the storm of sword and fire’ — when 

“ EVn the witless Gadarcme, 

Preferring Christ to swine, would feel 
That life is sweetest when ’tis clean.” J 


1 For the fearful massacre and conflagration of Gadara the capital of this district, sec Jos. B. J. 
iii. 7, §1. 

" Coventry Patmore. 



HOI SKS IX NAZAllKTH, SIlnWLNt; KXTKIllOU STAIKCASK. 


‘ Never 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THK l)AV OK MATTII KN’\s KKAST. 

bo joyful except when you look on your brother in lovo.”— J f.romk in Eph. v. 3 (quoted ax 
a saying of Christ from the Hebrew Gospel). 


HE events just described hud happened apparently in 
the early morning, and it might perhaps be noon 
when Jesus reached once more the Plain of (len- 
nesaretli. People had recognised the sail of His 
returning vessel, and long before He reached land 1 
the multitudes had lined the shore, and were waiting 
for Him, and received Him gladly. 

If we may here accept as chronological the order 
of St. Matthew 3 — to whom, as we shall see here- 


Luke viii. 40. 

2 Matt. ix. 1. Some may see an objection to this arrangement in tlio fact that 
St. Luke (v. 17) mentions Pharisees not only from Galilee, hut even from Judavi 
* - — nncl Jerusalem as being present at the scene. It is, however, perfectly clear 

it; i that the Pharisees are not the sines from Jerusalem subsequently sent to doc 1 

His atops (Markiii. 2; vii. 1 ; Matt. iv. 1); for, 
ue Lord was present to heal them.” 



, on the contrary, St. Luke distinctly says “flint the power 
j^ivoouo w iicni mein, We surmise, therefore, Hint, they must have come from motives 
a 1 W f? ^ ^ eas ^ tourotess. If, indeed, with w, B, L, wo read avr by, “him,” for avrobs , “them,” this 
won falls to the ground; but my belief in the sequence is not changed. 
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after, this must have been a very memorable day — Jesus went first into 
the town of Capernaum, which was now regarded as “ His own city.” 
He went at once to the house — probably the house of St. Peter — which 
He ordinarily used when staying at Capernaum. There the crowd gathered 
in ever denser numbers, filling the house, and even the court-yard which 
•surrounded it, so that there was no access even to the door . 1 But there 
was one poor sufferer — a man bedridden from a stroke oi paralysis— who, 
with his friends, had absolutely determined that access should be made for 
hhn ; he would be one of those violent men who would take the kingdom of 
heaven by force. And the four who were carrying him, finding that they 
could not reach Jesus through the crowd, made their way to the roof, perhaps 
by the usual outer staircase , 2 and making an aperture in the roof by the 
removal of a few tiles , 3 4 let down the paralytic, on his humble couch ,' 1 exactly 
in front of the place where Christ was sitting. The man was silent, perhaps 
awe-struck at his manner of intrusion into the Lord’s presence; but Jesus 
was pleased at the strength and unhesitating boldness of faith which the act 
displayed, and bestowing first upon the man a richer blessing than that which 
be primarily sought, He gently said to him, as He had said to the woman 
who was a sinner, “ Be of good courage, son ; 5 thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
•Our Lord had before observed the unfavourable impression produced on the 
bystanders by those startling words. He again observed it now in the inter- 
changed glances of the Scribes who were present, and the look of angry dis- 
approval on their countenances . 0 But on this occasion He did not, as before, 
silently substitute another phrase. On the contrary, He distinctly challenged 
attention to His words, and miraculously justified them. Beading their 
thoughts, He reproved them for the fierce unuttered calumnies of which 


1 Matt. ix. 2—8; Mark ii. 1—12; Lnko v. 17—26. 

" Eiistovn houses are low, and nothing is easier than to get to their roofs, especially when they are built 
on rising ground. For the outer staircase, see Matt. xxiv. 17. 

Luke v. lit, “through the tiles.” Otherwise the “ digging up,” of St. Mark might load 

us to imagine that they cut, through some mud partition. Possibly they enlarged au aperture in the roof. 
The details are not sufficiently minute to make us understand exactly what was done, and the variations 
of reading show that some difficulty was felt by later readers; but tlio mere fact of opening the roof i* 
quite an every-day matter in the East (see Thomson, The Land and the Boole , p. 358). The objection that 
the lives or safety of those silling below would he endangered (! ) is one of the ignorant childishnesses 
of merely captious criticism. 

4 K\tvihiov, “ little couch ” (Luke v. 19), Kpdfi&arov, “ pallet ” (Mark ii. 4). Probably little more than ft 
mere mat. 

a Luke v. 20, & pepwnt, “ 0 man ;” Mark ii. 5, t 4kvov, “child.” The edpati, tIkvqv , “ Take courage, my 
-child, ” of Matt. ix. 2, being the tenderest, is the phrase most likely to have been used by Christ. w 

c “ Why does this man speak thus ? He blasphemes.” — Sucli is probably the true reading of Mark n. *• 
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their hearts were full, and put to them a direct question. “ Which,” He 
asked, “ is easier ? to say to the paralytic, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee ; ’ or to 
say, ‘Arise and walk?’” May not anybody sat/ the former without its being 
possible to tell whether the sins are forgiven or not ? but who can say the 
latter, and give effect to his own words, without a power from above ? If I can 
by a word heal this paralytic, is it not 
clear that I must be One who has also 
power on earth to forgive sins ? The 
unanswerable question was received with 

J 

c, 

.lesus said to him, “Arise, take up thy 
bod, and walk.” At once power was 
restored to the palsied limbs, peace to 
the stricken soul. The man was healed, 
lie rose, lifted the light couch on which 
In* had been lying, and, while now the 
crowd opened a passage for him, he went 
to his house glorifying God ; and the 
multitude, when they broke up to dis- 
pose, kept exchanging one with another 

1 . CtUE OF Till*: IWUAI.YTH 

exclamations of astonishment not un- 
mixed with fear, “We saw strange things to-day!” “We never saw anything 
like this before ! ” 

From the house — perhaps to allow of more listeners hearing His words — 
•lesus seems to have adjourned to His favourite shore ; 1 * and thence, after a 
briet interval of teaching, He repaired to the house of Matthew, in which the 
publican, who was now an Apostle, had made a great feast of farewell to all 
his friends . 3 As he had been a publican himself, it was natural that many of 

* Ik 0 engraving given above is slightly reduced from one of the* choicest illuminations in the Greek nianu- 
of the works of St. Gregory of Nazianzum, which dates from th« * ninth ronlmy, ami is pivsmvd in tlm 
biMiotliequo Nutionalo at Paris (No. 510). The sick man on liis couch [KpafiarTos, the same wurd as St. John 
j'- N; has used in the ease of the other paralytic at IMhesda, and St. Mark fvi. of tin* sick by th.* T ilo -Mion ) 

' ) ,wt h«?en let down through the tiles into the room, and stretches out both hands in supplication to our Lord, 

" 10 1:11 S< ‘ B His right hand towards him in the attitude of blessing. Three figures, seated around in clothes of bright 
° 0,11 * on in admiration. Christ is, as usual, robed in royal purple : the furniture' is all in g«*I l. 

1 Mark ii. 13. 

Matt.ix.il; Mark ii. 15; Luke v. 29. This shows that Matthew had made large earthly sacrifices 

0 Christ. It seems (juite clear that tlio only reason why (lie Synoptists relate the call of Matthew 


the silence of an invincible obstinacy 
but turning once more to the paralyti 
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these also would be “ publicans and sinners ” — the outcasts of society, objects 
at once of hatred and contempt. Yet Jesus and His disciples, with no touch 
of scorn or exclusiveness, sat down with them at the feast: “.for there were 
many, and they were His followers.” A charity so liberal caused deep dis- 
satisfaction, on two grounds, to two powerful bodies — the Pharisees and the 
disciples of John. To the former, mainly because this contact with men of 
careless and evil lives violated all the traditions of their haughty scrupulosity; 
to the latter, because this ready acceptance of invitations to scenes of feasting 
seemed to discountenance the necessity for their half-Essenian asceticism. The 
complaints could hardly have been made at the time, for unless any Pharisees 
or disciples of John merely looked in from curiosity during the progress of 
the meal, their own presence there would have involved them in the very 
blame which they were casting on their Lord. But Jesus probably heard of 
their murmurs before the feast was over. There was something characteristic 
in the way in which the criticism was made. The Pharisees, still a little 
dubious as to Christ’s real character and mission, evidently overawed by His 
greatness, and not yet having ventured upon any open rupture with Him, only 
vented their ill-humour on the disciples, asking them “why their Master ate 
with publicans and sinners ? ” The simple-minded Apostles were perhaps 
unable to explain ; but Jesus at once faced the opposition, and told these 
murmuring respectabilities that He came not to the self-righteous, but to the 
conscious sinners. lie came not to the folded flock, but to the straying 
sheep. To preach the Gospel to the poor, to extend mercy to the lost, was 
the very object for which He tabernacled among men. It was His will not 
to tli rust His grace, on those who from the very first wilfully steeled their 
hearts against it, but gently to extend it to those who needed and felt their 
need of it. I Lis teaching was to be “as the small rain upon the tender herb, 
and as the showers upon the grass.” And then, referring them to one of 
those palmary passages of the' Old Testament (Hos. vi. G) 1 which even in those 

in thin place instead of earlier, is to connect liis call with this feast.. But on the other hand a groat farewell 
feast could hardly have been given on the very day of the call, and other circumstances, arising espeeiall) 
from the fact that the Twelve were chosen befoii the Sermon on the Mount., and that the call of Matthew 
from the toll-boot li must luve preceded his ‘-election as an Apostle, lead us to the conviction that the &*>'' 
was given afterwards; and, indeed. Archbishop Newcome, in his Harmony of the Goepcls, p. 269, “*1* 
"that Levi's call and feast were separated m the most ancient Harmonies from Tatian, in A.D. 

(Jerson, A.D. 1400” (see Andrews’ Life of our Lord, p. 211); and ho might have added, down to wan) 
modern commentators. 

1 Tho quotation is from the Hebrew. Comp. Matt. xii. 7; 1 Sam. xv. 22; Dout. x. 12; Prov. xxi. L 
Eeclos. xii. 13; Hosea vi. 6; Mieah vi. 8; passages amply sufficient to have shown the Jews, had > e ; 
really searched the Scriptures, the hollowness and falsity of tho whole Pharisaic system. 
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days had summed up the very essence of all that was pleasing to God in love 
and mercy, He borrowed the phrase of their own Rabbis, and bade them — those 
teachers of the people, who claimed to know so much — to “go and learn ” 1 



ON THE SHORE OK TIIK I.AKE OF HAULER. 


what that meaneth, “ I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” Perhaps it had 
never before occurred to their astonished minds, overlaid as they were by a 
crust of mere Levitism and tradition, that the love which thinks it no con- 
descension to mingle with sinners in the effort to win their souls, is more 
pleasing to God than thousands of rams and tens of thousands of rivers of oil. 

The answer to the somewhat querulous question asked Him by John’s 

1 Matt, is. 13. 

34 
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disciples was less severe in tone . 1 No doubt He pitied that natural dejection 
of mind which arose from the position of the great teacher, to whom alone 
they had as yet learned to look, and who now lay in the dreary misery of a 
Machaerus dungeon. He might have answered that fasting was at the best 
a work of supererogation — useful, indeed, and obligatory, if any man felt that 
thereby he was assisted in the mortification of anything which was evil in his 
nature — but worse than useless if it merely ministered to his spiritual pride, 
and led him to despise others. He might have pointed out to them that 
although they bad instituted a fast twice in the week , 2 this was but a tra- 
ditional institution, so little sanctioned by the Mosaic law, that in it but one 
single dag of fasting was appointed for the entire year . 3 4 He might, too, have 
added that the reason why fasting had not been made a universal duty is 
probably that spirit of mercy which recognised how differently it worked upon 
different temperaments, fortifying some against the attacks of temptation, but 
only hindering others in the accomplishment of duty. Or again, He might 
have referred them to those passages in their own Prophets, which pointed 
out that, in the sight of God, the true fasting is not mere abstinence from 
food while all the time the man is “ smiting with the fist of wickedness ; ” 
but rather to love mercy, and to do justice, and to let the oppressed go free . 1 
But instead of all these lessons, which, in their present state, might only 
have exasperated their prejudices, He answers them only by a gentle arg ti- 
me n turn ail homincm. Referring to the fine image in which their own beloved 
and revered teacher had spoken of Him as the bridegroom, He contented 
Himself with asking them, “Can ye make the children of the bridecliamber 
fast , 5 6 while the bridegroom is with them ? ” and then, looking calmly down 
at the deep abyss which yawned before Him, He uttered a saying which— 

1 Matt. ix. 14 — 17; Mark ii. 18—22; Luko v. 33 — 39. Apparently the Pharisees, eager to seize any 
and every opportunity to oppose Him, and glad of a combination so powerful and so unwonted as that 
which enabled them to unite with John’s disciples, joined in this question also (Mark ii. 19). 

2 On Thursday, because on that, day Moses was believed to have re-ascended Mount Sinai; on Monday, 
because on that day lie returned. Cf. Luke xviii. 12 ; Bab ha Kama, f. 82 a. 

3 The Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 29; Numb. xxix. 7). It appears that in the period of the exile 
four annual fasts (in the fourth, fifth, seventh, and tenth months) had sprung up, but they certainly 
receive no special sanction from the Prophets < Zech. viii. 19; vii. 1 — 12). In the oldest and genuine part of 
the Mcijillah Taanith , uhieh emanated from the schools of Hillel and Slmmmai, there is merely a list 
of days on which fasting and mourning are forbidden . It will be found with a translation in Dercn- 
bourg. Hist. Palestine , pp. 439 — 446. See too Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr ., in Matt. ix. 14. 

4 See the many noble and splendid utterances of the prophets to this effect (Micah vi. 6—8 ; Hosca vi.6; 

xii. 6; Amos v. 21 — 24; Isa. i. 10- -20). 

6 John iii. 29. The use of the word “mourn,” instead of “fast,” in Matt, u- 

gives still greater point to the question. Fasting was a sign of sorrow, but tbe kingdom of God was a 
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although at that time none probably understood it — was perhaps the very 
earliest public intimation that He gave of the violent end which awaited 
Him — “ But the days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away 
from them, 1 and then shall they fast in those days.” Further He told them, 
in .words of yet deeper significance, though expressed, as so often, in the 
homeliest metaphors, that His religion is, as it were, a robe entirely new, not 
a patch of unteazled cloth upon an old robe, serving only to make worse its 
original rents; 8 that it is not new wine, put in all its fresh fermenting, 
expansive strength, into old and worn wine-skins, and so serving only to 
hurst the wine-skins and be lost, but new 
wine in fresh wine-skins. The new spirit was 
to be embodied in wholly renovated forms ; 
the new freedom was to be untrammelled by 
obsolete and long meaningless limitations ; the 
spiritual doctrine was to be sundered for ever 
from mere elaborate and external ceremonials. 

St. Luke also has preserved for us the 
tender and remarkable addition — “No man 
also having drunk old wine straightway 
desireth new : for he saitli, The old is 
excellent.” Perhaps the fact that these 
words were found to be obscure has caused 
the variety of readings in the original text, 
ordinary character of man than to make allowance for difference of opinion 
in matters of religion ; yet it is the duty of doing this which the words 
imply. He had been showing them that His kingdom was something more 
than a restitution, it was a re-creation ; but He knew how hard it was 
for men trained in the tradition of the Pharisees, and in admiration for 
the noble asceticism of the Baptist, to accept truths which were to them 
both new and strange; and, therefore, even when He is endeavouring to 
lighten their darkness, He shows that lie can look on them “ with larger 
other. eyes, to make allowance for them all.” 

kingdom of gladness, and the bridal to which their own Master had compared its proclamation was a timo 
^ j°y* Tho disciples are the paranymplis, the children of tho brideclmmher, the lent hahaehuniiah, a 
thoroughly Hebrew metaphor for tho nearest friends of the wedded pair. 

1 A dim hint of tho samo kind had been given in tho private conversation with Nioodomus (John iii. 1th 
no word &» ap$jj, “be taken away,” clearly implying a violent termination of His career, wbic.lt is heio used 
*y each of the Synoptists (Matt. ix. 15 ; Mark ii. 20), occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. 

* Matt. ix. 16. 
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There is nothing less like the 



THE .RAISING OF JAlRl's’ DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE HAY OF MATTHEW^ FEAST (continued). 


Is there no physician there ? Jer. viii. 22. 


HE feast was scarcely over at the house of Matthew , 1 
and Jesus was still engaged in the kindly teaching 
which arose out of the question of John's disciples, 
when another event occurred which led in succession 
to three of the greatest miracles of His earthly life . 3 

1 Tho note of time in Matt. ix. 18, “ while He spake these things 
unto them.” is hero quite explicit; and St. Matthew is most likely 
to have followed tho exact order of events on a day which was to him so 
memorable, as his last farewell to his old life as a Galilffl&n publican. 

- Matt. ix. 18 — 26; Mark v. 22 — 43; Luke viii. 41 — 66. 

' In the above engraving (from a bas-relief on a marble sarcophagus, 
ascribed tu the fourth century, which is now in the Museum at Arles) we see 
two scenes combmed as in the Gospel narrative — humble faith in the wo:nan 
who has prostrated herself to touch tho fringe of the Great Physician’s r>U\ 
and death in the ruler’s child obeying Christ’s command, “Littlo maid, arse. 
Our Lord, as the Word, holds in His left hand a scroll, as also do James an ( 
John in their character of Evangelists. The bed’s head is gracefully ornamented with a dolphin , symbol o 
fecundity. The accessory figures, excepting the parents, seem to be some of them departing, some bej gmg 
permission to stay. 



THE RULER OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 


2t>'J 


A ruler of the synagogue — the ro.sk hakkencseth, or chief older of the 
congregation, to whom the Jews looked with great respect — came to Jesus 
in extreme agitation. It is not improbable that this ruler of the synagogue 
had been one of the very deputation who had pleaded with Jesus for the 
centurion-proselyte by whom it had been built. If so, he knew by experience 
the power of Him to whom he now appealed. Flinging himself at Ilis feet 
with broken words 1 * — which in the original still 
sound as though they were interrupted and 
rendered incoherent by bursts of grief — he tells 
Him that his little daughter, his only daughter, 
is dying, is dead ; but still, if He will but come 
and lay His hand upon her, she shall live. With 
the tenderness which could not be deaf to a 
mourner’s cry, Jesus rose 3 at once from the table, 
and went with him, followed not only by His 
disciples, but also by a dense expectant multi- 
tude, which had been witness of the scene. And 
as He went the people in their eagerness pressed 
upon Him and thronged Him. 

But among this throng— containing doubtless 
some of the Pharisees and of John’s disciples with 
whom He had been discoursing, as well as some 
of the publicans and sinners with whom He had 
been seated at the feast — there was one who had 
not been attracted by curiosity to witness what 
would be done for the ruler of the synagogue. It 
was a woman who for twelve years had suffered 
from a distressing malady, which unfitted her for all 
the relationships of life, and which was peculiarly 

g, because in the popular mind it was regarded as a direct consequence 
of sinful habits. In vain had she wasted her substance and done fresh injury 
to her health in the effort to procure relief from many different physicians , 3 

1 Mark v. 23. Considering tho position of Jairus, this little incident strikingly shows the estimation 
111 Jesus was held at this time even by inon of leading position. 

* Matt. «. 19. 

Mark v. 26. Tho physician Evangelist St. Luke fviii. 43) mentions that in this attempt she had 
j v #s ed all her substance (?Aov rbv $(ov). This might well have heen the case if they had recommended to 
nothing better than the strange Talmudic recipes mentioned by Liglitfoot, llor. Heir, in Marc. v. 20. 
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and now, as a last desperate resource, she would try what could be gained 
without money and without price from the Great Physician. Perhaps, in her 
ignorance, it was because she had no longer any reward to offer; perhaps 
because she was ashamed in her feminine modesty to reveal the malady from 
which she had been suffering; but from whatever cause, she determined, as 
it were, to steal from Him, unknown, the blessing for which she longed. And 



F1UNGED GARMENTS (EASTERN). 


so, with the strength and per- 
tinacity of despair, she struggled 
in that dense throng until she was 
near enough to touch Him; ami 
then, perhaps all the more vio- 
lently from her extreme nervous- 
ness, she grasped the white fringe 
of His robe. By the law of Moses 
every Jew was to wear at each 
comer of his tallith a fringe or 
tassel, bound by a thread of sym- 
bolic blue, to remind him that he 
was holy to God . 1 Two of these 
fringes usually hung down at the 
bottom of the robe ; two hung over 
the shoulders where the robe was 


folded round the person. It was probably one of these that she touched 2 with 
secret and trembling haste, and then, feeling instantly that she had gained her 
desire and was healed, she shrunk back unnoticed into the throng. Unnoticed 
by others, but not by Christ. Perceiving that healing power had gone but of 
Him, recognising the one magnetic touch of timid faith even amid the pressure 
of the crowd, He stopped and asked, “ Who touched my clothes ? ” There was 
something almost impatient in the reply of Peter, as though in such a throng 
he thought it absurd to ask, “ Who touched me?” But Jesus, His eyes still 
wandering over the many faces, told him that there was a difference between the 
crowding of curiosity and the touch of faith, and as at last His glance fell on 


Tho recipes nro not, however, worse than (hose given by Luther in his Table Talk, who (in tho el 
English translation of the book) exclaims, “ How groat is tho mercy of God who has put such healinff 
virtue in all manner of muck ! ” 

1 Numb. xv. 37 — 40; Dent. xxii. 12. Tho Hebrew word is kanephoth, literally, “wings;” »nd t a 
whito tassels with their blue or purple thread wore called tdtsith. 

2 It is not easy to stoop dowu in a thick moving crowd, nor could she have done SO unobserved. 




HEALING THE ISSUE. 


■the poor woman, she, perceiving that she had erred in trying to iilch the blessing 
which He would have graciously bestowed, came forward fearing and trembling, 
and, flinging herself at His feet, told Him all the truth. All her feminine shame 
and fear were forgotten in her desire to atone for her fault. Doubtless she 
dreaded His anger, for the law expressly ordained that the touch of one afflicted 
as she was, caused ceremonial uncleanness till the evening . 1 But His touch luid 
cleansed her, not hers polluted Him. 

So far from being indignant, He said 
to her, “ Daughter ” — and at once the 
sound of that gracious word sealed her 
pardon — “go for peace : 3 thy faith 
hath saved thee; be healed from thy 
disease.” 

The incident must have caused a 
brief delay, and, as we have seen, to 
the anguish of Jairus every instant 
was critical. But he was not the 
only sufferer who had a claim on the 
.Saviour’s mercy; and, as he uttered 
no complaint, it is clear that sorrow 

< KASTElCN FLUTE-PLAY Ell, 

had not made him selfish. But at 

this moment a messenger reached him with the brief message — “ Thy daughter 
is dead ; ” and then, apparently with a touch of dislike and irony, he added, 
“ Worry not the Babbi .” 3 

The message had not been addressed to Jesus, but He overheard it , 1 and 
with a compassionate desire to spare the poor father from needless agony, He 
said to him those memorable words, “Fear 'not, only believe.” They soon 



1 Lev. xy. 19. The Pharisees shrunk from a woman’s touch, as they do now. “The chakauis were 
especially careful to avoid being touched by any part of the women’s dresses ” ( Frank I, Jews in the Mast, 

‘ As before (Luke vii. 50), this corresponds to the Hebrew expression. Our Lord addressed no other 
woman by the title “ Daughter.” Legend has assigned to this woman Veronica as a name, and Paneas 
(ta?sarea Philippi) as a residence. An ancient statue of bronze at this place was believed to represent 
lor.in the act of touching the fringe of Christ’s robe ; and Eusebius (Hist, Eccl. vii. 18) and Sozomen 
\ ist. Eccl. v. 21) both mention this statue, which is believed to have been so curious a testimony to the 
i*ea i y of Christ’s miracle that Julian the Apostate— or, according to another account, Maximus — is 
i to ^ed with having destroyed it. 

^ le curious word tnc&k Ac, something like our “worry,” or “bother,” is used here, and here alone (except 
m vii. 6), by both St. Mark aiul St. Luke. (The ^kvX^voi of Matt. ix. :jfi is a dubious reading.) 

Test V * *apdicov<ras, “ over-hearing ” («, B, L). The word occurs nowhere else in the New 
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arrived at his house, and found it occupied by the hired mourners and flute- 
players, who, as they beat their breasts, with mercenary clamour, insulted the 
dumbness of sincere sorrow, and the patient majesty of death. Probably this 
simulated wailing would be very repulsive to the soul of Christ ; and first stopping 
at the door to forbid any of the multitude to follow Him, He entered the house 
with three only of the inmost circle of His Apostles — Peter, and James, and 

John. On entering, His first care was 
to still the idle noise ; but when His 
kind declaration — “ The little maid 1 * 
is not dead, but sleepeth” — was only 
received with coarse ridicule, He in- 
dignantly ejected the paid mourners . 0 
When calm was restored, He took 
with Him the father and the mother 
and His three Apostles, and entered 
with quiet reverence the chamber 
hallowed by the silence and awful 
ness of death. Then, taking tli 
little cold dead hand, He uttered 
these two thrilling words, “ TaUHui 
ami ” — “ Little maid, arise ! ” 3 and 
her spirit returned, and the child arose 

eastkhx mi:n. i 

and walked. An awful amazement 
seized' the parents ; 4 but Jesus calmly bade them give the child some food. And 
if He added His customary warning that they should not speak of what had 
happened, it was not evidently in the intention that the entire fact should remain 
unknown — for that would have* been impossible, when all the circumstances 
had been witnessed by so many — but because those who have received from 
God’s band unbounded mercy are more likely to reverence that mercy with 
adoring gratitude if it be kept like a hidden treasure in the inmost heart. 

Crowding and overwhelming as had been the incidents of this long night and 
day, it seems probable from St. Matthew that it was signalised by yet one more 

1 Mark v. 89. She was twelve years old. 

- Maik v. 40. 

• 1 Doubtless St. Peter, who was actually present, told bis friend and kinsman Mark the actual words 
which Christ had used. They are interesting also as bearing on the question of the language which Ho 
generally spoke. 

4 Mark v. 42. 
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astonishing work of power. For as He departed thence two blind men followed 
Him with the cry — as yet unheard — “ Son of David, have mercy on us.” 
Already Christ had begun to check, as it were, the spontaneity of His miracles. 
He had performed more than sufficient to attest His power and mission, and it 
was important that men should pay more heed to His divine eternal teaching 
than to His temporal healings. Nor would He as yet sanction the premature, 
and perhaps ill-considered, use of the Messianic title “ Son of David ” — a title 
which, had He publicly accepted it, might have thwarted His sacred purposes, 
by leading to an instantaneous revolt in His favour against the Roman power. 
Without noticing the men or their cry, He went to the house in Capernaum where 
He abode; nor was it until they had persistently followed Him into the house 
that He tested their faith by the question, “ Believe ye that I am able to do 
this?” They said unto Him, “Yea, Lord.” Then touched He their eyes, 
saying, “According to your faith be it unto you.” And their eyes were opened. 
Like so many whom He healed, they neglected Ilis stern command not to reveal 
it. 1 There are some who have admired their disobedience, and have attributed 
it to the enthusiasm of gratitude and admiration ; but was it not rather the 
enthusiasm of a blatant wonder, the vulgarity of a chattering boast ? How many 
of these multitudes who had been healed by Him became Ilis true disciples? 
Did not the holy tire of devotion which a hallowed silence must have kept alive 
upon the altar of their hearts die away in the mere blaze of empty rumour ? Did 
not He know best? Would not obedience have been better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams ? Yes. It is possible to deceive ourselves; it 
is possible to offer to Christ a seem i tty service which disobeys His inmost precepts 
— to grieve Him, under the guise of honouring Him, by vain repetitions, and 
empty genuflexions, and bitter intolerance, and irreverent familiarity, and the 
hollow simulacrum of a dead devotion. Better, far better, to serve Him by 
domg the things He said than by a seeming zeal, often false in exact proportion 
to its obtrusiveness, for the glory of His name. These disobedient babblers, 
v ho talked so much of Him, did but offer Him the dishonouring service of a 
double heart; their violation of His commandment served only to hinder His 
usefulness, to trouble His spirit, and to precipitate His death 

1 Matt. ix. 27—31. 
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VIEW IX JERUSALEM. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 


‘Simplicity is t-lic host viaticum for tho Christian.** — CLEM. Alex. Pavd. ii. 


•T. *T* •£_ 


one who lias carefully and repeatedly studied the 
yC ' Gospel narratives side by side, in order to form from 

C (*} them as clear a conception as is possible of the life ol 

Christ on earth, can hardly fail to have been struck 
with two or three general facts respecting the 
sequence of events in TIis public ministry. In spite 
L- of the difficulty introduced by the varying and non- 

• ' 4 \ 2 V — ~ ‘‘hronological arrangements of the Synoptists, and by 

0 the silence of the fourth Gospel about the main part 

/'/ J °t the preaching in Galilee, we see distinctly the following 
y . C %L-4 circumstances : — 

V ^Jy'i y GT\,(a 1. That the innocent enthusiasm of joyous welcome 

t *> Q. with which Jesus and His words and works were at first 
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received in Northern Gralilee gradually, but in a short space of time, gave 
way to suspicion, dislike, and even hostility on the part of large and powerful 
sections of the people. 

2. That the external character, as well as the localities, of our Lord’s mission 
were much altered after the murder of J ohn the Baptist. 

3. That the tidings of this murder, together with a marked development of 
opposition, and the constant presence of Scribes and Pharisees from Jmkea to 
watch His conduct and dog His movements, seems to synchronise with a visit 



EASTERN SANDALS. 


to Jerusalem not recorded by the Synoptists, but evidently identical with the 
nameless festival mentioned in John v. 1 . 

4. That this unnamed festival must have occurred somewhere about that 
period of His ministry at which we have now arrived. 

What this feast was we shall consider immediately; but it was preceded by 
another event — the mission of the Twel ve Apostles. 

At the close of the missionary journeys, during which occurred some of the 
events described in the last chapters, Jesus was struck with compassion at the 
sight of the multitude. 1 They reminded Him of sheep harassed by enemies, and 
lying panting and neglected in the fields because they have no shepherd.' 1 They 
also called up to the mind the image of a harvest ripe, but unreaped for lack ot 
labourers ; and He bade His Apostles pray to the Lord of the harvest that He 
would send forth labourers into His harvest. And then, immediately atterwards, 
having Himself now traversed the whole of Galilee, He sent them out two and 
two to confirm His teaching and perform works of mercy in His name." 

' Matt. ix. 35—38. 

V cr. 36, 4 <tkv\/4cVoi, “worried” . . . ipfuiintvot. “lying about;’ the reading paialysod, 

u perhaps a gloss for tho unfamiliar word. 

- 1 Matt. x. 1—42; Mark vi. 7—13; Luko ix. 1—6. 
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Before sending them He naturally gave them the instructions which were to 
guide their conduct. At present they were to confine their mission to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, and not extend it to Samaritans or Gentiles. 
The topic of their preaching was to be the nearness of the kingdom of heaven, 
and it was to be freely supported by works of power and beneficence. They 
were to take nothing with them ; no scrip for food; no purse for money; no 
change of raiment ; 1 no travelling shoes in place of their ordinary palm-bark 
sandals ; they were not even to procure a staff lor the journey if they did not 
happen already to possess one ; * their mission — like all the greatest and most 
effective missions which the world has ever known — was to be simple and self, 
supporting. The open hospitality of the East, so often used as the basis for a 
dissemination of new thoughts, would be ample for their maintenance . 3 On 
entering a town they were to go to any house in it where they had reason to 
hope that they would be welcome, and to salute it with the immemorial and 
much-valued blessing, Shalom lakem * “ Peace be to you,” and if the children of 
peace were there the blessing would be effective ; if not, it would return on their 
own heads. If rejected, they were to shake off the dust of their feet in witness 
that they had spoken faithfully, and that they thus symbolically cleared them- 
selves of all responsibility for that judgment which should fall more heavily on 
wilful and final haters of the light than on the darkest places of a heathendom 
in which the light had never, or but feebly, shone. 

So far their Lord had pointed out to them the duties of trustful faith, ol 
gentle courtesy, of self-denying simplicity, as the first essentials of missionary 
success. He proceeded to fortify them against the inevitable trials and persecu- 
tions of their missionary work. 

They needed and were to exercise the wisdom of serpents no less than the 
harmlessness of doves ; for He was sending them forth as sheep among wolves. 

1 Few ordinary peasants in tlio East can boast of a change of garments. They even sleep in the clothe* 
which tin y wear during the day. 

2 That this was the meaning of the injunctions appears from a comparison of the three Evangelists. 

3 Kenan notices the modern analogy. When travelling in the East no cue need ever scruple to go into 
the best house of any Aral) village to which he comes, and lie will always be received with profuse and 
gratuitous hospitality. From the moment we en.cred any house, it was regarded as our own. There is 
not an Arab you meet who will not empty for you the last drop in his water-skin, or share with you his last 
piece of black bread. The Rabbis said that Paradise was the reward of willing hospitality. 

4 It was believed to include every blessing. Have not our missionaries sometimes erred from forgoing 
the spirit of this injunction? It has twain too caustically and bitterly said — and yet the saying may find 50 m ) 
occasional justification — that missionaries have too often proceeded on the plan of ( 1 ) discovering all th j p rC * 
judices of a people, and (2) shocking them. Doubtless this has been only due to an ill-guided zeal ; but so did 
not St. Paul. He was most courteous and most conciliatory in his address to the Athenians, and h j 

for throe and a half years at Ephesus, without once reviling or insulting the worshippers of Artemis. 
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Doubtless these discourses were not always delivered in the continuous form 
in which they have naturally come down to us. Our Lord seems at all times to 
have graciously encouraged the questions of humble and earnest listeners ; and 
at this point we are told by an ancient tradition , 1 * that St. Peter — ever, we may 
be sure, a most eager and active-minded listener — interrupted his Master with 
the not unnatural question, “ But how then if the wolves should tear the lambs ? ” 
And Jesus answered, smiling perhaps at the naive and literal intellect of His 
chief Apostle, “Let not the lambs fear the wolves when the lambs are once 
dead, and do you fear not those who can kill you and do nothing to you, but 
fear Him who after you arc dead hath power over soul and body to cast them 
into hell-fire.” And then, continuing the thread of His discourse, He warned 
them plainly how, both at this time and again long afterwards, they might be 
brought before councils, and scourged in synagogues , 3 * and stand at the judgment- 
bar of kings, and yet, without any anxious premeditation , 3 the Spirit should teach 
them what to say. The doctrine of peace should be changed by the evil passions 
of men into a war-cry of fury and hate, and they might be driven to fiy before 
the face of enemies from city to city. Still let them endure to the end, for 
before they had gone through the cities of Israel, the Son of Man should have 
come.' 1. 

Then, lastly, He at once warned and comforted them by reminding them of 
what He Himself had suffered, and how He had been opposed. Let them not 
fear. The God who cared even for the little birds when they fell to the ground 5 
— the God by whom the very hairs of their head were numbered— the God who 
(and here He glanced back perhaps at the question of Peter) held in His hand 
the issues, not of life and death only, but of denial life and of denial death, 
and who was therefore more to be feared than the wolves of earth — H k was with 
them; He would acknowledge? those whom His Son acknowledged, and deny 
those whom He denied. They were being sent forth into a world of strife, 
which would seem even the more deadly because of the peace which it rejected. 


1 Clemens Romanus, xi. 5 (about A.D. 140; soo Light foot's Clcmett* Jiomanns). 

‘ Dout. xvi. 18. For the power of the synagogue, officers to punish by scourging, sec Acts v. 40; 
Cor. xi. 24. 

3 Matt. x. 19. The “take no thought” of the A. V. is too strong; as in Matt. vi. 25, it mc;uo "he not 
uver-anxioui about.” 

1 This glance into the farther future probably belongs to a much later discourse; and the coming of the 
Son of Man is here understood in its first and narrower signification of the downfall of Judaism, and tlio 
Establishment of a kingdom of Christ on earth, which some at least among them lived to see. 

5 Matt. x. 29. Little birds are still strung together and sold for “two farthings” in the towns of 

Palestine. 
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Even tlieir nearest and their dearest might side with the world against them. 
But they who would be His true followers must for His sake give up all ; must 
even take up their cross 1 2 * 4 and follow Him. But then, for their comfort, He told 
them that they should be as He was in the world ; that they who received them 
should receive Him ; that to lose their lives for His sake would be to more than 
find them ; that a cup of cold water given to the youngest and humblest of His 
little ones - should not miss of its reward. 

Such is an outline of these great parting instructions as given by St. 
Matthew, and every missionary and every minister should write them in letters 
of gold. The sterility of missionary labour is a constant subject of regret and 
discouragement among us. Would it be so if all our missions were carried 
out in this wise and conciliatory, in this simple and self-abandoning, in this 

faithful and dauntless spirit? Was a missionary ever unsuccessful who, being 

enabled by the grace of God to live in the light of such precepts as these, 5 6 7 

worked as St. Paul worked, or St. Francis Xavier, or Henry Martyn, or 

Adoniram Judson, or John Eliot, or David Schwarz? 

That the whole of this discourse was not delivered on this occasion; 1, that 
there are references in it to later periods, 5 that parts of it ai-e only applicable 
to other apostolic missions which as yet lay far in the future, 0 seems clear; 
but we may, nevertheless, be grateful that St. Matthew, guided as usual by 
unity of subject, collected into one focus the scattered rays of instruction 
delivered, perhaps, on several subsequent occasions — as for instance, before the 
sending of the Seventy, and even as the parting utterances of the risen Christ.' 

The Jews were familiar with the institution of Sheluchim, the pleni- 
potentiaries of some higher authority. This was the title by which Christ 

1 If this wore not a proverbial allusion (as seems probable from its use in Plutarch, I)e Ser. Nmn. 
Vi ud. ixA it must have been a dark saying to the Apostles at this time. Perhaps it belongs to a much 
later occasion, after He had distinctly prophesied the certainty and nature of His future sufferings. 

2 Alford ingeniously conjectures that some children may have been present. 

Of course 1 do not imply that a missionary is bound to servo gratuitously; that would be against 
tbc distinct statement of our Lord (Matt x. JO, 1 1); yet there arc occasions when oven this may be desirable 
(1 Cor. ix. 15 10 ; 2 Cor. xi. 9 — 12; 1 Tliess. ii. 9, Ac.). But Christ meant all His commands to be 

interpreted according to their spirit, and we must not overlook the fact that this method of preaching 
was (and is) made more common and easy in the East than for us. “Nor was there in this,” says Dr. 
Thomson, “ any departure from the simple manners of the country. At this day the fanner sets out on 
excursions quite as extensive without a para in 1 is purse, and the modern Moslem prophet of TarLsnii- 
dehali thus sends forth his apostles over this identical region” (The Land and the Boole, p. 346). 

4 St. Mark and St. Luke only give, at this juncture, an epitome of its first section. 

5 Kir. gr., perhaps some of the expressions in verses 8, 23, 25, 38. 

6 Ex. gi\, verses 18—23. 

7 Of. Mark xvi. 15 — 18 ; Luke x. 2—12; Luke xxiv. 47. 
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seems to have marked out the position of II is Apostles. It was a wise and 
merciful provision that He sent them out two and two ; 1 it enabled them to 
hold sweet converse together, and mutually to correct each other’s faults. 
Doubtless the friends and the brothers went in pairs ; the fiery IVter with 
the more contemplative Andrew ; the Sons of Thunder — one influent ial and 
commanding, the other emotional and eloquent ; the kindred faith and guile- 
lessncss of Philip and Bartholomew; the slow but faithful Thomas with 
the thoughtful and devoted Matthew; James with his brother Jude; the 
zealot Simon to fire with his theocratic zeal the dark, flagging, despairing spirit 
of the traitor Judas. 

During their absence Jesus continued His work alone , 2 * 4 perhaps as lie 
slowly made His way towards Jerusalem ; for if wc can speak of probability 
at all amid the deep uncertainties of the chronology of His ministry, it seems 
extremely probable that it is to this point that the verse belongs — “After 
this there was a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. ” ; 

In order not to break the continuity of the narrative, I shall omit the 
discussion here, but I have elsewhere given 1 ample reasons, as far as the text 
is concerned, and as far as the time required by the narrative is concerned, 
for believing that this nameless least was in all probability the Feast of Purim. 

But how came Jesus to go up to Jerusalem for such a least as this — a 
feast which was the saturnalia of Judaism ; a feast which was without divine 
authority , 5 * * and had its roots in the most intensely exclusive, not to say 
vindictive, feelings of the nation ; a feast of merriment and masquerade, 
which was purely social and often discreditably convivial ; a feast, which was 
unconnected with religious services, and was observed, not in the Temple, 
not even necessarily in the synagogues, but mainly in the private houses of 
the Jews ? 8 

The answer seems to be that, although Jesus was in Jerusalem at this feast, 
aud went up about the time that it was held, the words of St. John do not 
necessarily imply that He went up for the express purpose of being present 

1 The Rabbis held it a fault to journey without a friend with whom to converse about the sieved Law 
I'Wi. Chad., f. 61, 1 ; Schott roll . p. 89), 

; Matt. xi. 1. 

John v. ]. Omitted by tile Synoptists, who. until the close, narrate only the ministry in < hililee. 

4 See Excursus VIII., “The Unnamed Feast of John v. 1," in tin* larger edit ion. 

To such an extent was this the case, that no less than eighty-five elders are said to have profited 

its original institution, regarding it as an innovation against the Law (Ligldfoot, Jlor. Hchi . ou 

0 m Xi 22). It seems to have originated among the Jews of tin* dispersion. 

° Perhaps more nearly resembling in its origin and character our (Juy Fawkes’ Day than anything else. 
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at this particular festival. The Passover took place only a month afterwards, 
and He may well have gone up mainly with the intention of being present at 
the Passover, although He gladly availed himself of an opportunity for being 
in Judiea and Jerusalem a month before it, both that He might once more 
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preach in those neighbourhoods, and that He might avoid the publicity and 
dangerous excitement involved in His joining the caravan of the Passover 
pilgrims from Galilee. Such an opportunity may naturally have arisen from 
the absence of the Apostles on tlrnir missionary tour. The Synoptists give 
clear indications that Jesus had friends and well-wishers at Jerusalem and in 
its vicinity. He must therefore have paid visits to those regions which they 
do not record. Perhaps it was among those friends that He awaited the 
return of His immediate followers. We know the deep affection which He 
entertained for the members of one household in Bethany, and it is not un* 
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natural to suppose that He was now living in the peaceful seclusion of that 
pious household as a solitary and honoured guest. 

But even if St. John intends us to believe that the occurrence of this 
feast was the immediate cause of this visit to Jerusalem, we must bear in 
mind that there is no proof whatever of its having been in our Lord’s time 
the fantastic and disorderly commemoration which it subsequently became. 
The nobler-minded Jews doubtless observed it in a calm and grateful manner ; 
and as one part of the festival consisted in showing acts of kindness to the 
poor, it may have offered an attraction to Jesus both on this ground, and 
because it enabled Him to show that :here was nothing unnational or un- 
patriotic in the universal character of His message, or the all-embracing 
infinitude of the charity which He both practised and enjoined. 

There remains then but a single question. The Passover was rapidly 
drawing near, and His presence at that great feast would on every ground 
be expected. Why then did He absent Himself from it ? Why did He return 
to Galilee instead of remaining at Jerusalem? The events which we are about 
to narrate will furnish a sufficient answer to this question. 



The intaglio from which this engraving is taken, is a red jasper, in the cabinet of the Rev. (\ \V\ King, 
and represents the martyrdom of a female saint, kneeling before a naked headsman, whose lelt hand holds her 
by the hair, while tho razor-shaped sword in his right hand is uplifted for her decapitation. Above her is the ^ 
--symbol of her .Lord’s presence ill this supreme crisis of life; on the ground at her knees a dove holds an olive- 
branch -symbols of the peace and love into which she is so soon to enter. Her linal victory is indicated hy the 
palm-branch which forms the ground-line; and the letters AN FT (probably for “ Annum Novum Faustum 
f’ibi ’) may show that this jasper was a New Year’s gift to some- early convert. This wondrous composition can 
hardly, from its extreme neatness of style, bp placed later than the reign of Theodosius I. (379 — 3 9 <3 A.D.) 
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CHAPTER XXVTI. 

Til K MIRACLE AT HKT1IESDA. 

Eis dirt pavro\oyla.v ol rwv ’I ovdattoy Si8d(TKa\oi t\rj\v0atri tyacrKovTts Bacrraypa p\v tlvai to roloutie virdSrjpa ou mV 

rb ToioyStf k. t. A. 1 — OrI0I. Opp. i. 179. 

HERE was in Jerusalem, near the Sheep-gate, a pool, 
which was believed to possess remarkable healing pro- 
perties. For this reason, in addition to its usual name, 
it had been called in Hebrew “ Bethcsda,” or the House 
of Mercy , 2 and under the porticoes which adorned the 

1 “ The Jewish teachers have got into endless talk, alleging that one 
kind of shot* is a burden, and not another kind, &c.” 

2 John v. 2, tmXtyoptvri, “ su it lamed.” There are great varieties of 
reading; Tischeiulorf, with n, reads fi7i6(a6a, “ Bethzat]ift.” Perhaps this 

is sufficient to account for the silence of Josephus, who may mention it mnler 
another name. The pool now pointed out to the traveller as Bethesda is Birket 
fsro* 7, whieli seems, however, to have formed part of the deep fosse round the 
Tower of Antonia. The pool may have been the one now known as the Fountain 
of the Virgin, not far from Siloam, and connected with it (as Dr. Robinson dis- 
covered, Bill. Researches , i. 509 ) by a subterranean passage. He himself had an 
opportunity of observing the intermittent character of this fountain, which, ho 
was told, bubbles up “ at irregular intervals, sometimes two and three times a 
day, and sometimes in summer once in two or three days."’ (Bibl. Researches , i. 341.) 
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pentagonal masonry in which it was enclosed lay a multitude of sufferers 
from blindness, lameness, and atrophy, waiting to take advantage of the 
bubbling and gushing of the water, which showed that its medicinal properties 
were at their highest. There is no indication in the narrative that any one 
who thus used the water was at once, or miraculously, healed ; but the repeated 
use of an intermittent and gaseous spring — and more than one of the springs 
about Jerusalem continue to be of this character to the present day — was 
doubtless likely to produce most beneficial results. 

A .very early popular legend, which has crept by interpolation into the 
text of St. John , 1 * attributed the healing qualities of the water to the descent 
of an angel who troubled the pool at irregular intervals, leaving the first persons 
who could scramble' into it to profit by the immersion. This solution of the 
phenomenon was in fact so entirely in accordance with the Semitic habit of 
mind, that, in the universal ignorance of all scientific phenomena, and the 
utter indifference to close investigation which characterise most Orientals, the 
populace would not be likely to trouble themselves about the possibility of 
any other explanation. But whatever may have been the general belief about 
the cause, the fact that the water was found at certain intervals to be im- 
pregnated with gases which gave it a strengthening property, was sufficient 
to attract a concourse of many sufferers. 

Among these was one poor man who, for no less than thirty-eight years, 
had been lamed by paralysis. He had haunted the porticoes of this pool, 
but without effect; for as he was left there unaided, and as the motion of 
the water occurred at irregular times, others more fortunate and less feeble 
than himself managed time after time to struggle in before him, until the 
favourable moment had been lost . 3 


1 The weight of evidence both external and internal against the genuineness of John v. 3, 4 (from the 

word tK$cxofi4vtov 9 “a waiting ”) seems to mo overwhelming. 1. It is omitted by not a few of the weightiest 
MSS. and versions («, B, D, the Cureton Syriac). 2. In others in which it does occur it is obelised as 
dubious, 3. It abounds in various readings, showing that there is something suspicious about it. 4. It 
■contains in the short compass of a few lines no less than seven words not found elsewhere in the New 
’Testament, or only found with a different sense. 5. It relates a most startling fact, one wholly unlike 
anything else in Scripture, one not alluded to by a single other writer, Jewish or heathen, and one which, 
had there been the slightest ground for believing in its truth, would certainly not have been passed over 
in silenco by Josephus. 6. Its insertion (to explain tho word rapax^v, “should he troubled," in verso 7* 
js easily accounted for ; its omission, had it been in the original text, is quite inconceivable. Accordingly, 
h is rejected from the text by the best editors as a spurious gloss, and indeed there is no earlier trace 
°f its existence than an allusion to it in Tcrtullian (Be BapU 5). (Ob. cire. A. I). 220.) 

Strauss and his school make all kinds of objections to this narrative. “Latterly,” as Lange observes, 
^hh cutting sarcasm, “a crowd of ‘ critical ’ remarks have been seen lying round the pool of Bethcsdu, 
llke another multitude of blind, lame, and withered.” They hold it impossible that the man who, as they 
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Jesus looked on the man with heartfelt pity. It was obvious that the 
will of the poor destitute creature was no less stricken with paralysis than 
his limbs, and his whole life was one long atrophy of ineffectual despair. 
Ilut Jesus was minded to make His Purirn present to the poor, to whom 



THE TQWER OF ANTONIA. 


He had neither silver nor gold to give. He would help a fellow-sufferer, 
whom no one had cared or condescended to help before. 

assume, must have had some one to take him to the pool, never had any one to put him in at the right tune. 
Such remarks are very trivial. 1. St. John says nothing of any one bringing him to the pool; he may 
have lived close by, and been able to crawl there himself. 2. Ho does not say that the pool wrong 
instantaneous euros, or that the man had never been put into the troubled water. 
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“ Wiliest thou to be made whole ? ” 

At first the words hardly stirred the man’s long and despondent lethargy ; 
he scarcely seems even to have looked up. But thinking, perhaps, with a 
momentary gleam of hope, that this was some stranger who, out of kindness 
of heart, might help him into the water when it was again agitated, he 
merely narrated in reply the misery of his long and futile expectation. Jesus 
had intended a speedier and more effectual aid. 

“Kise,” lie said, “take thy couch, and walk.” 

It was spoken in an accent that none could disobey. The manner of the 
Speaker, His voice. His mandate, thrilled like an electric spark through the 
withered limbs and the shattered constitution, enfeebled by a lifetime of 
suffering and sin . 1 After thirty-eight years of prostration, the man instantly 
rose, lifted up his pallet, and began to walk . 3 In glad amazement he looked 
round to see and to thank his unknown benefactor; but the crowd was large, 
and Jesus, anxious to escape the unspiritual excitement which would fain have 
regarded Him as a thaumaturge alone, had quietly slipped away from obser- 
vation . 3 

In spite of this, many scrupulous and jealous eyes were soon upon Him. 
In proportion as the inner power and meaning of a religion are dead, in that 
proportion very often is an exaggerated impoi't attached to its outer forms. 
Formalism and indifference, pedantic scrupulosity and absolute disbelief, are 
correlative, and ever flourish side by side. It was so with Judaism in the 
days of Christ. Its living and burning enthusiasm was quenched; its lofty 
and noble faith had died away; its prophets had ceased to prophesy; its 
poets had ceased to sing ; its priests were no longer clothed with righteous- 
ness; its saints were few. The axe was at the root of the barren tree, ami 
its stem served only to nourish a fungous brood of ceremonials and tradition?, 

“ Deathlike, and coloured like a corpse’s cheek.” 

And thus it was that the observance of the Sabbath, which had been intended 
to secure for weary men a rest full of love and peace and mercy, had become 
a mere national Fetish — a barren custom fenced in with the most frivolous . 
and senseless restrictions. Well-nigh every great provision of the Mosaic la"’ 

1 See verse 1 4, and below. 

2 The Kpdpparov, “pallet,” was probably nothing more than a mere paillasse, or folded abeiyah. 
regard such a trivial effort as a violation of the Sabbath was a piece of superstitious .literalism not derive 
from Scripture, but founded on the Oral Law. 

3 ii wtwtv (ver. 13); literally, “ swam out.” Cf. Eur., Ilippol. 471 ; Thuc. ii. 90. 
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had now been degraded into a mere superfluity of meaningless minutiae, the 
delight of small natures, and the grievous incubus of all true and natural piety . 1 

Now, when a religion has thus decayed into a superstition without having 
lost its external power, it is always more than ever tyrannous and suspicious 
in its hunting for heresy. The healed paralytic was soon surrounded by a 
group of questioners. They looked at him with surprise and indignation. 

“It is the Sabbath; it is not lawful for thee to carry thy bed.” 

Here was a flagrant case of violation of their law ! Had not the son of 
Shelomith, though half an Egyptian, been stoned 
to death for gathering sticks on the Saobath 
day ? 2 Had not the prophet Jeremiah expressly 
said, “ Take heed to yourselves, and bear no 
burden on the Sabbath day ? ” 3 

Yes; but why? Because the Sabbath was 
an ordinance of mercy intended to protect the 
underlings and the oppressed from a life of 
incessant toil; because it was essential to save 
the serfs and labourers of the nation from the 
over-measure of labour which would have been 
exacted from them in a nation afflicted with the 
besetting sin of greed ; because the setting apart 
of one day in seven for sacred rest was of in- 
iinite value to the spiritual life of all. 'That was 
the meaning of the Fourth Commandment. In what respect was it violated by 
the fact that a man who had been healed by a miracle wished to carry home 
the mere pallet which was perhaps almost the only thing that he possessed? 
What the man really violated was not the law of God, or even of Moses, but 
the wretched formalistic inferences of their frigid tradition, which had gravely 
decided that on the Sabbath a nailed shoe might not be worn because it was a 

1 The present Jews of Palestine, degraded and contemptible as Is their condition— beggars, idlers, clients, 
^'lisualists, As the best of their own countrymen confess them to be — still cling to all their Sabbatarian 
h; iperstitions : “The Gorman J-ws look upon it as a sin to use a stick of any kind on Ihe Sabbath 

lD, ‘- Fnwkl, Jews in the East, E. Tr M ii. 6). 

5 Lcv * 10—12 ; Numb. xv. 32—36. 

3 Jer. xvii. 21. 

r * Ibis engraving (to the size of tho original) is taken from an ivory relief on the cover of an cvamjdwrtum 
c-e, Look of selections from the Gtibpeh for public service), dating from the fifth century, and now to be seen in 
u library at Ravenna.' Our Lord is characterised by the cross in His left hand, while the right is upraised in 
fiction.. He is, as usual, beardless, and taller than the other figure, who, clothed only in a girdled tunic, look* 
tU in gratitude, as he lightly carries off hia matted couch. 
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burden, but that an un-nailcd shoe might be worn ; and that a person might go 
i)ut with two shoes on, but not with only one ; and that one man might carry a 
loaf of bread, but that two men might not carry it between them, and so forth, 
to the very utmost limit of tyrannous absurdity. 

“He that made me whole,” replied the man, “lie said to me, Take up 
thy bed and walk.” 

As far as the man was concerned, they accepted the plea ; a voice fraught 
with miraculous power so stupendous that it could heal the impotence of a 
lifetime by a word, was clearly, as far as the man was concerned, entitled to 
some obedience. And the fact was that they were actuated by a motive ; they 
were flying at higher game than this insignificant and miserable sufferer. 
Nothing was to be gained by worrying him. 

“ Who is it that” — mark the malignity of these Jewish authorities 1 2 — not 
that made thee whole, for there was no heresy to be hunted out in the mere fact 
of exercising miraculous power — but “ that gave thee the wicked command to 
take up thy bed and walk?” 

So little apparently, up to this time, was the person of Jesus generally 
known in the suburbs of Jerusalem, or else so dull and languid had been the 
man’s attention while Jesus was first speaking to him, that he actually did 
not know who his benefactor was. But he ascertained shortly afterwards. 
It is a touch of grace about him that we next find him in the Temple, 
whither he may ivell have gone to return thanks to God for this sudden and 
marvellous renovation of his wasted life. There, too, Jesus saw him, and 
addressed to him one simple memorable warning, “ See, thou hast been made 
whole : continue in sin no longer, lest something worse happen to thee .” 3 

Perhaps the warning had been given because Christ read the mean and 
worthless nature of the man ; at any rate, there is something at first sight 
peculiarly revolting in the 15tli verse. “The man went and told the Jewish 
authorities that it was Jesus who had made him whole.” It is barely possible, 
though most unlikely, that lie may have meant to magnify the name of One 
who had wrought such a. mighty work ; but as he must have been well aware of 
the angry feelings of the Jews — a* we hear no word of his gratitude or devotion, 
no word of amazement or glorifying God — as, too, it must have been abundantly 


1 Such, as wo lia vo already observed, is all but invariably the meaning of u the Jews” in St. John. 

2 Alford speaks here of “ the sin committed thirty-eight years ago, from which this sickness n&i 

resulted but surely ht]K€ti means more than this: it means, “Be sinning — bo a sinner ^ 0 

longer.” « v ' 
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clear to Mm that Jesus in working the miracle had been touched by compas- 
sion only, and had been anxious to shun all publicity — it must be confessed that 
the primd facie view of the man’s conduct is that it was an act of needless 
and contemptible delation — a piece of most pitiful self-protection at the expense 
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UE-CONSTltVCTION OF THE TEMPLE. 

1. According to Williams. 2, According to Fergnssou. .‘L According to Porter. 4. According to Lewin. 

°f his benefactor — an almost inconceivable compound of feeble sycophancy and 
base ingratitude. Apparently the warning of Jesus had been most deeply 
necessary, as, if we judge the man aright, it was wholly unavailing. 

For the consequences were immediate and disastrous. They changed in 
fact the entire tenor of His remaining life. Untouched by the evidence oi 
a ni °st tender compassion, unmoved by the display of miraculous power, 
37 
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the Jewish inquisitors were up in arms to defend their favourite piece of 
legalism. “ They began to persecute Jesus because He did such things on the 
Sabbath day.” 

And it was in answer to this charge that He delivered the divine and lofty 
discourse preserved for us in the fifth chapter of St. John. Whether it was 
delivered in the Temple, or before some committee of the Sanhedrin, we cannot 
tell ; but, at any rate, the great Rabbis and Chief Priests who summoned Him 
before them that they might rebuke and punish Him for a breach of the 
Sabbath, were amazed and awed, if also they were bitterly and implacably 
infuriated, by the words they heard. They had brought Him before them in 
order to warn, and the warnings fell on them. They had wished to instruct 
and reprove, and then, perhaps, condescendingly, for this once, to pardon ; and, 
lo ! He mingles for them the majesty of instruction with the severity of compas- 
sionate rebuke. They sat round Him in all the pomposities of their office, to 
overawe Him as an inferior, and, lo ! they tremble, and gnash their teeth, 
though they dare not act, while with words like a flame of fire piercing into 
the very joints and marrow — with words more full of wisdom and majesty 
than those which came among the thunders of Sinai — He assumes the awful 
dignity of the Son of God. 

And so the attempt to impress on Him their petty rules and literal pietisms 
— to lecture Him on the heinousness of working miraculous cures on the 
Sabbath day — perhaps to punish Ilim for the enormity of bidding a healed 
man take up his bed — was a total failure. With His very first word Ho 
exposes their materialism and ignorance. They, in their feebleness, had thought 
of the Sabbath as though God ceased from working thereon because He was 
fatigued; He tells them that that holy rest was a beneficent activity. They 
thought apparently, as men think now, that God had resigned to certain mute 
forces His creative energy; He tells them that His Father is working still; and 
He, knowing His Father, and loved of Him, was working with Him, and 
should do greater works than these which He had now done. Already was 
He quickening the spiritually dead, and the day should come when all in ^ 1C 
tombs should hear Tl is voice. Already He was bestowing eternal life on all 
that believed on Him ; hereafter should His voice be heard in that final judg- 
ment of the (juick and dead which I he Father had committed into His hands . 1 

1 The untranslatable distinction between ol rh iyaffh worf/trayrts (the doers of those good deeds wind* 

cannot die) and ul ra <pau\a irp&lavTts (the transient doers of things contemptible, the slaves and vidian 
of all that is delusive and transitory) is probably intentional. 
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Was He merely bearing witness of Himself? Nay, there wore three mighty 
witnesses which had testified, and were testifying, of Him — John, whom, after 
a brief admiration, they had rejected ; Moses, whom they boasted of following, 
and did not understand; God Himself, whom they professed to worship, but 
had never seen or known. They themselves had sent to John and heard his 
testimony ; but He needed not the testimony of man, and mentioned it only 
for their sakes, because even they for a time had been willing to exult in that 
great prophet’s God-enkindled light . 1 But He had far loftier witness than that 
of John — the witness of a miraculous power, exerted not as prophets had 
exerted it, in the name of God, but in His own name, because His Father 
had given such power into His hand. That Father they knew not : Ilis light 
they had abandoned for the darkness ; His word for their own falsehoods and 
ignorances ; and they were rejecting Him whom He had sent. But there was 
a third testimony. If they knew nothing of the Father, they at least knew, 
or thought they knew, the Scriptures ; the Scriptures were in their hands ; they 
had counted the very letters of them ; yet they were rejecting Him of whom 
the Scriptures testified. Was it not clear that they —the righteous, the pious, 
the scrupulous, the separatists, the priests, the religious leaders of their nation 
— yet had not the love of God in them, if they thus rejected His prophet, His 
word, His works. His Son ? 

And what was the fibre of bitterness within them which produced all this 
hitter fruit ? Was it not pride ? How could they believe, who sought honour 
of one another, and not the honour that cometh from the only God ? 2 
Hence it was that they rejected One who came in His Father’s name, while 
they had been, and should be, the ready dupes and the miserable victims of 
every false Messiah, of every Judas, and Theudas, and Bar-Coehebas — and, in 
Jewish history, there were more than sixty such — who came in his own name. 

And yet He would not accuse them to the Father; they had another 
accuser, even Moses, in whom they trusted. Yes, Moses, in whose lightest 
word they professed to trust — over the most trivial precept of whose law they 
bad piled their mountain loads of tradition and commentary — even him they 

1 John v. 35 (cf. Matt. v. 15; Luke xii. 35). He was <5 \vxvos 6 Kai6n<vos ku\ <palvuv — tlio Lamp, not the 
Light being enlcindled by Anoihei % and so shining. “ Ho is only as tlio light of the candle, for whose 

Indeed, men aro grateful; but which is pale, flickering, transitory, compared with the glories of tlio 
denial flame from which itself is kindled ” (Lightfoot on Revision, p. 118). Christ is the Light from 
? 0111 all lamps are kindled. Tlieir “ exultation ” in tho Baptist’s teaching had been very shallow “ they 
^ard,hut did not ” (Ezek. xxxiii. 32). 

The Greek is rod nuvov 6coG, ‘‘from the only God” — not “from God only,” as in the A.V. 
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were disbelieving and disobeying. Had they believed Moses, they would have 
believed Him who spoke to them, for Moses wrote of Him ; but if they thus 
rejected the true meaning of the written words (ypdp/xaacv) which they professed 
to adore and love, how could they believe the spoken words (fwo-aw) to which 
they were listening with rage and hate ? 1 



HEAD OF OUR LORD, AFTER THE TYPE OF THE EMERALD VEUNICLK PRESENTED BY BAJAZET II 

TO INNOCENT VIII. 

(From a Painting preserved at Douglas , Isle of Man.) 


"We know with what deadly exasperation these high utterances were received. 
Never before had the Christ spoken so plainly. It seemed as though in Galilee 
He had wished the truth respecting Him to rise like a gradual and glorious 

1 “ The Law,” says St. Paul, “ was our tutor (iraiSaywybs) to load us unto Christ,” i.e. 9 into spiritual man- 
hood ; into the maturity of the Christian life. (Dr. Lightfoot, on Gal. iii. 24, shows that the ordinary 
explanation of this text — however beautiful— is untenable.) Cf. John i. 46, “We have found Him ot 
whom Mosts *u the Law and the Prophets did write.” 
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dawn upon the souls and understandings of those who heard His teaching and 
watched His works; hut as though at Jerusalem — where His ministry was 
briefer, and His followers fewer, and His opponents stronger, and His mighty 
works more rare — He had determined to leave the leaders and rulers of the 
people without excuse, by revealing at once to their astonished ears the 
nature of His being. More distinctly than this He could not have spoken. 
They had summoned Him before them to explain His breach of the Sabbath ; 
so far from excusing the act itself, as He sometimes did in Galilee, by showing 
that the higher and moral law of love supersedes and annihilates the lower 
law of mere literal and ceremonial obedience — instead of showing that He 
had but acted in the spirit in which the greatest of. saints had acted before 
Him, and the greatest of prophets taught — He sets Himself wholly above the 
Sabbath, as its Lord, nay, even as the Son and Interpreter of Him who had 
made the Sabbath, and who in all the mighty course of Nature and of 
Providence was continuing to work thereon. 

Here, then, were two deadly charges ready at hand against this Prophet of 
Nazareth : He was a breaker of their Sabbath ; lie was a blasphemer of their 
God. The first crime was sufficient cause for opposition and persecution ; the 
second, an ample justification of persistent and active endeavours to bring about 
His death. 

Put at present they could do nothing; they could only rage in impotent 
indignation ; they could only gnash with their teeth, and melt away. What- 
ever may have been the cause, as yet they dared not act. A power greater 
than their own restrained them. The hour of their triumph was not yet 
come ; only, from this moment, there went forth against Him from the hearts 
of those Priests and Rabbis and Pharisees the inexorable, irrevocable sentence 
of violent death. 

And under such circumstances it was useless, and worse than useless, for 
Him to remain in Judaea, where every day was a day of peril from these 
angry and powerful conspirators. He could no longer remain in Jerusalem 
for the approaching Passover, but must return to Galilee; but He returned 
with a clear vision of the fatal end, with full knowledge that the hours of light 
in which He could still work were already fading into the dusk, and that the 
rest of His work would be accomplished with the secret sense that death 
was hanging over His devoted head. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE MURDER OF JOHN THE BAPTI8T. 



“ It is great sin to swear unto a sin ; 

But greater sin to keep a sinful oatli. 

Who can bo hound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed . . . P ” 

Shakespeare, 2 Henry VI. v. 2. 

T must have been with His human heart full of fore- 
bodinsr sadness that the Saviour returned to Galilee. 
In His own obscure Nazareth He had before been 
violently rejected; He bad now been rejected no less 
decisively at Jerusalem by the leading authorities of 
His own nation. He was returning to an atmosphere 
already darkened by the storm-clouds of gathering 
opposition ; and He had scarcely returned when 
upon that atmosphere, like the first note of a death-knell 
tolling ruin, there broke the intelligence of a dreadful martyr- 
dom. The heaven-enkindled and shining lamp had suddenly 
been quenched in blood. The great Forerunner— he who was 
greatest of those born of women — the Prophet, and more than 


a prophet, had been foully murdered. 
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Herod Antipas, to whom, on the death of Herod the Great, had fallen the 
tetrarchy of Galilee, was about as weak and miserable a prince as ever disgraced 
the throne of an afflicted country. Cruel, crafty, and voluptuous, like his father, 
he was also, unlike him, weak in war and vacillating in peace. In him, as 
in so many characters which stand conspicuous on the stage of history, infidelity 
and superstition went hand in hand. But the morbid terrors of a guilty 
conscience did not save him from the criminal extravagances of a violent will. 
He was a man in whom were mingled the worst features of the ltoman, the 
Oriental, and the Greek. 

It was the policy of the numerous princ lings who owed their very existence 
to Boman intervention, to pay frequent visits of ceremony to the Emperor at 



COIN 01*’ HEROD ANTIPAS.* 


Borne. During one of these visits, possibly to condole with Tiberius on the 
death of his son Drusus, or his mother Li via, Antipas had been, while at Rome, 
the guest of his brother Herod Philip — not the tetrareh of that name, but a 
son of Herod the Great and Mariamne, daughter of Simon the Boethusian, 
who, having been disinherited by his father, was living at Rome as a private 
person . 1 Hero he became entangled by the snares of Herodias, his brother 
Philip’s wife; and he repaid the hospitality he had received by carrying her 
off. Everything combined to make the act as detestable as it was ungrateful 
and treacherous. The Herocls carried intermarriage to an extent which only 


1 A small fragment of tlio Stennna Hororlnm will make those relationships more clear. 


/ = Mariamne, 
d. of Simon. 

Herod “Philip" 
= Herodias. 

Salome. 


Herod the Great, 


— Maltliaco 

— Cleopatra. 

— Muriunme, 

(a Samaritan). 

1 

d. of Hyrcauus. 

1 

Philip, 

1 

| | 

Tctr. of Durum. 

Aristobulus. 

Herod Antipas, Archelaus. 

— Salome. 

1 

— d. of Aretas. 

r 

1 

— Herodias. 

Herodias. 

Herod A grip pa I. 


* This bronze coin of Herod Antipas boars on the obverse a palm-branch enclosed within the words HPHAOT 
TETPAPXOY (“Of Herod (he Tetrareh”). Tho reverse shows a laurel- wreath surrounding TIBEPIAC , tlio name of 
the city Tiberias (still preserved in tlm modern Tubarieh ), where his money was struck, and which he had built 
a *id namod in honour of his patron, Tiberius, the reigning Emperor at Koine. The title Tetrareh (governor of a 
fourth part) is given in its strict sense to this llerod Antipas, nr Antipater, as his father Herod had given 
dunuea, Judaoa, and Samaria — one half of his kingdom - to his younger son Arrhclaus, with the title of hthnarch, 
a ud had dividod the remaining half botwoon Antipas and Philip, giving the title of Tetrareh to each. 
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prevailed in the worst and most dissolute of the Oriental and post-Macedonian 
dynasties. Herodias, being the daughter of Aristobulus, was not only the sister- 
in-law, but also the niece of Antipas ; 1 2 she had already borne to her husband 
a daughter, who was now grown up. Antipas had himself long been married 
to the daughter of Aretas, or Hareth, Emir of Arabia, and neither he nor 
Herodias was young enough to plead even the poor excuse of youthful passion. 
The sole temptation on his side was an impotent sensuality; on hers an ex., 
travagant ambition. She preferred a marriage doubly adulterous and doubly 
incestuous to a life spent with the only Herod who could not boast even the 
fraction of a vice-regal throne. Antipas promised on his return from Borne to 
make her his wife, and she exacted from him a pledge that he would divorce 
his innocent consort, the daughter of the Arabian prince. 

But “our pleasant vices,” it has well been said, “are made the instruments 
to punish us;” and from this moment began for Herod Antipas a series of 
annoyances and misfortunes, which only culminated in his death years after- 
wards in discrowned royalty and unpitied exile. Herodias became from the 
first the evil genius of his house. The people were scandalised and outraged. 
Family dissensions were embittered. The Arabian princess, without waiting 
to be divorced, indignantly fled, first to the border castle of Machserus, and 
then to the rocky fastnesses of her father Hareth at Petra. He, in his just 
indignation, broke off all amicable relations with his quondam son-in-law, and 
subsequently declared war against him, in which he avenged himself by the 
infliction of a severe and ruinous defeat. 

Nor was this all. Sin was punished with sin, and the adulterous union 
had to be cemented with a prophet’s blood. In the gay and gilded halls of any 
one of those sumptuous palaces which the Herods delighted to build, the dis- 
solute tyrant may have succeeded perhaps in shutting out the deep murmur 
of his subjects’ indignation ; but there was one voice which reached him, and 
agitated his conscience, and would not be silenced. It was the voice of the 
great Baptist. How Herod had been thrown first into connection with him 
we do not know, but it was probably after he had seized possession of his person 
on the political plea that his teaching, and the crowds who flocked to him, 
tended to endanger the public safety. 3 Among other features in the character 

1 Even the Romans regarded such unions with horror; and novor got over the disgust which tbo 
Emperor Claudius caused them by marrying his uicco Agrippina ; but they were almost tho rule w 
tho Herodian family. 

2 So Josephus, Anti, xviii. 5, § 2. In this way it is easy to reconcile his account with those of tho 

Evangelists. 
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of Herod was a certain superstitious curiosity which led him to hanker after 
and tamper with the truths of the religion which his daily life so flagrantly 
violated. He summoned John to his presence. Like a new Elijah before 
another Ahab— clothed in his desert raiment, the hairy cloak and the leathern 
girdle — the stem and noble eremite stood fearless before the incestuous king. 
His words — the simple words of truth and justice — the calm reasonings about 
righteousness, temperance, and the judgment to come — fell like flakes of fire 
on that hard and icy conscience. Herod, alarmed perhaps by the fulfilment of 
the old curse of the Mosaic law in the childlessness of his union , 1 * listened with 
some dim and feeble hope of future amendment. He even did many things 
gladly because of John. But there was one thing which he would not do— 
perhaps persuaded himself that he conhl not do — and that was, give up the 
guilty love which mastered him, or dismiss the haughty imperious woman who 
ruled his life after ruining his peace. “ It is not lawful for thee to have thy 
brother’s wife” was the blunt declaration of the dauntless Prophet; and though 
time after time he might be led over those splendid floors, pale and wasted with 
imprisonment and disappointed hope, yet, though he well knew that it kindled 
against him an implacable enmity, and doomed him to a fresh remand to lii,» 
solitary cell, he never hesitated to face the flushed and angry Herod with that 
great Non licet. Nor did he spare his stern judgment on all the other crimes 
and follies of Herod’s life . 3 Other men — even men otherwise great and good- 
have had very smooth words for the sins of princes ; but in the fiery soul of 
the Baptist, strengthened into noblest exercise by the long asceticism of the 
wilderness, there was no dread of human royalty and no compromise with exalted 
sin. And when courage and holiness and purity thus stood to rebuke the 
lustful meanness of a servile and corrupted soul, can we wonder if even among 
his glittering courtiers and reckless men-at-arms the king cowered conscience- 
stricken before the fettered prisoner ? 3 But John knew how little trust can 
be placed in a soul that has been eaten away by a besetting sin ; and since He 
to whom he had borne witness beyond Jordan wrought no miracle of power 
for his deliverance, it is not probable that he looked for any passage out of his 
dungeon in the Black Fortress, 4, save through the grave and gate of death. 

1 Lev. xx. 21. Wo know Low tLo same fan weighed on the mind of Honry VIII. 

3 Luke iii. 19. 

3 History has not seldom seen similar scenes repeated. Compare tho instances of Theodosias and 
St. Ambrose, of Attila and Leo, of Thierry and St. Columban, of Henry II. and St Thomas a Bucket, 
of Henry IV. of Germany and Gregory VII., &e. 

* So the Rabbis called Maclnerus. (Sepp.) 
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Hitherto, indeed, the timidity or the scruples of Herod Antipas had afforded 
to John — so far as his mere life was concerned — a precarious protection from 
the concentrated venom of an adulteress’s hate. But at last what she had 
failed to gain by passionate influence she succeeded in gaining by subtle fraud. 
She knew well that even from his 
prison the voice of John might be 
more powerful than all the in- 
fluences of her fading beauty, and 
might succeed at last in tearing 
from her forehead that guilty crown. 

But she watched her opportunity, 
and was not long in gaining her 
end . 1 

The Herodian princes, imitating 
the luxurious example of their great 
prototypes, the ltoman emperors, 
were fond of magnificent banquets 
and splendid anniversaries. Among 
others they had adopted the fashion 

either at Machaerus or at a neigh- 
bouring palace called Julias — pre- 
pared a banquet for his courtiers, 
and generals, and Galihean nobles. 

The wealth of the Herods, the expen- 
sive architecture of their numerous 
palaces, their universal tendency to DANCING -WOMANS 

extravagant display, make it certain (From Sir mniam 

that nothing would be wanting to such a banquet which wealth or royalty 
could procure ; and there is enough to show that it was on the model of those 

“Sumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous feasts 
On citron table or Atlantic stone,” 

which accorded with the depraved fashion of the Empire, and mingled Roman 

Tho ytvoiiirris iififpas tvKaipou, “ when a favourable day occurred,” of Mark vi. 21 refers to tko pre- 
arranged machinations of this Herodian Jezebel. 
s Gen. xl. 20; Herod, i. 153; Pers. Sat. v. 180. 


of birthday celebrations , 3 and Anti- 
pas on his birthday — apparently 
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gourmandise with Ionic sensuality. But Herodias had craftily provided the 
king with an unexpected and exciting pleasure, the spectacle of which would be 
sure to enrapture such guests as his. Dancers and dancing-women were at that 
time in great request . 1 The passion for witnessing these too often indecent and 
degrading representations had naturally made its way into the Sadducean and 
semi-pagan court of these usurping Edomites, and Ilerod the Great had built 
in his palace a theatre for the Thymeliei . 3 A luxurious feast of the period was 
not regarded as complete unless it closed with some gross pantomimic repre- 
sentation ; and doubtless Herod had adopted the evil fashion of his day. But 
he had not anticipated lor his guests the rare luxury of seeing a princess — his 
own niece, a granddaughter of Herod the Great, and of Mariamne, a descendant, 
therefore, of Simon the High Priest, and the great line of Maccabuean princess 
— a princess who afterwards became the wife of a tetrareh, and the mother 
of a king :i — honouring them by degrading herself into a scenic dancer. 
And yet when the banquet was over, when the guests were full of meat and 
flushed with wine, Salome herself, the daughter of Herodias, then in the prime 
of her young and lustrous beauty, executed, as it would now be expressed, a 
pas seal “in the midst of”* those dissolute and half-intoxicated revellers. 
“ She came in and danced, and pleased Ilerod, and them that sat at meat with 
him.” And he, like another Xerxes , 5 in the delirium of his drunken approval, 
swore to this degraded girl, in the presence of his guests, that he would give her 
anything for which she asked, even to the half of his kingdom . 6 

The girl flew to her mother, and said, “What shall I ask?” It was 
exactly what Herodias expected, and she might have asked for robes, or jewels, 
or palaces, or whatever such a woman loves ; but to a mind like hers revenge 
was sweeter than wealth or pride, and we may imagine with what fierce malice 
she hissed out the unhesitating answer, “The head of John the Baptiser.” And 
coming in before the king immediate/// with haste — (what a touch is that! and 
how apt a pupil did the wicked mother find in her wicked daughter !) — Salome 
exclaimed, “ My wish is that you give me here,' 1 immediately, on a dish, the 

1 Mnostor, Paris, &c. Cf. Jos. Antt. xii. 4, § 6. 

2 See Jos. Antt, xv. 8, § 1 ; xix. 7, § 5. 

8 She first married her uncle Philip, tetrareh of Ituraea, then her cousin Aristobnlus, King of 
Chalcis, by whom she became mother of three sons. The Herodian princesses were famed for thou 
beauty. 

4 Matt. xiv. 6. 

5 Esth. v. 3; Herod, ix. 109. Cf. Snet. Caius , 32. 

6 There is a remarkable parallel to this narrative in the superb banquet given by Agrippa I. to the 
Emperor Caius, with the design of winning a favour. 

7 (Matt. xiv. 8) ; ^avrijs (Mark vi. 25). Wo might suppose that some scorn was intended hy 
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head of John the Baptist.” Her indecent haste, her hideous petition, show 
that she shared the furies of her race. Did she think that in that infamous 
period, and among those infamous guests, her petition would be received with 
a burst of laughter? Did she hope to kindle their merriment to a still 
higher pitch by the sense of the delightful wickedness 1 involved in a young and 
beautiful girl asking — nay, imperiously demanding — that then and there, on 
one of the golden dishes which graced the board, should be given into her own 
hands the gory head of the Prophet whose words had made a thousand bold 
hearts quail? 

If so, she was disappointed. The tetr^rch, at any rate, was plunged into 
grief by her request ; 2 it more than did away with the pleasure of her dis- 
graceful dance ; it was a bitter termination of his birthday feast. Fear, policy, 
remorse, superstition, even whatever poor spark of better feeling remained 
unquenched under the dense white ashes of a heart consumed by evil passions, 
all made him shrink in disgust from this sudden execution. He must have felt 
that he had been duped out of his own will by the cunning stratagem of his 
unrelenting paramour. If a single touch of manliness had been left in him he 
would have repudiated the request as one which did not fall cither under the 
letter or the spirit of his oath, since the life of one cannot be made the gift to 
another; or he would have declared at once, that if such was her choice, 
his oath was more honoured by being broken than by being kept. But a 
despicable pride and fear of man prevailed over his better impulses. More afraid 
of the criticisms of his guests than of the future torment of such conscience as 
was left him, he immediately sent an executioner to the prison, and so at the 
bidding of a dissolute coward, and to please the loathly fancies of a shameless 
girl, the axe fell, and the head of the noblest of the prophets was shorn away. 

In darkness and in secrecy the scene was enacted, and if any saw it their 
lips were sealed; but the executioner emerged into the light carrying by the 
hair that noble head, and then and there, in all the pallor of recent death, it 
was placed upon a dish from the royal table. The young dancing-girl 
received it , 8 and now frightful as a Megsera, carried the hideous burden to her 

fi<x*T(foi>To» ( “ the man who baptises,” in verse 24, were it not that this seems to bo the general form 
m St. Mart (i. 4; vi. 14). * 

1 Volkmar thinks that she was a mere child, the unconscious instrument in her mother s hands; and 
that the M«T i novSvs, “immediately, with haste,” of Mark vi. 25 implies mere ignorant girlish glee. 

‘ St. Mark (vi. 26) uses the strong expression, irtpl\viros ytyipeyos, “ plunged in sudden grief. 

J This bad age produced more than one parallel to such awful and sanguinary nonchalance on the 
P^t of women nobly bom. Fulvia again and again ran a golden noedlo through the tongue of Cicero s 
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mother. Let us hope that the awful spectacle haunted the souls of both thence- 
forth till death. 

What became of that ghastly relic we do not know. Tradition tells us 
that Heredias ordered the headless trunk 1 to be flung out over the battle- 
ments for dogs and vultures to devour. On her, at any rate, swift vengeance 
fell. 

The disciples of John— perhaps Manacn the Essene , 2 the foster-brother of 
Herod Antipas, may have been among them — took up the corpse, and buried 
it. Their next care was to go and tell Jesus, some of them, it may be, with 
sore and bitter hearts, that His friend and forerunner — the first who had borne 
witness to Him, and over whom He had Himself pronounced so great an eulogy 
— was dead. 

And about the same time His Apostles also returned from their mission, and 
told Him all that they had done and taught. They had preached repentance ; 
they had cast out devils ; they had anointed the sick with oil, and healed them* 
But the record of their ministry is very brief, and not very joyous. In spite 
of partial successes, it seemed as if their untried faith had as yet proved in- 
adequate for the high task imposed on them. 

And very shortly afterwards another piece of intelligence reached Jesus ; it 
was that the murderous tetrarch was inquiring about Him ; wished to see Him ; 
perhaps would send and demand Ilis presence when he returned to his new 
palace, the Golden House of his new capital at Tiberias. For the mission of 
the Twelve had tended more than ever to spread a rumour of Him among the 
people/ and speculation respecting Him was rife. All admitted that He had 
some high claim to attention. Some thought that He was Elijah, some 


dissevered head; and Agrippina similarly outraged the head of hor rival, Lollia Paulina (Dio Cass, 
xlvii. 9 ; lx. 33). It is sad to know that decapitation was regarded by the Jews with no very special horror 
{Sanhedr. 7, 3). (Wctstein, ad loc.) 

1 ttt w/ic, “ carcase” (Mark vi. 29). The tradition is mentioned by St. Jeromo (c. Rujfinum, iii. 42) and 
Nicephoros (i. 19). For the traditional death of “ the dancing daughter of Herodias,” by falling through 
and having hor head cut off by the ice, see Nieeph. i. 20. Ho reports that “ passing over a frozen lake, the 
ice broke, and sbe fell up to the neck in water, and her head was parted from her body by the violence of 
the fragments shaken by the water end her own fall, and so porishod, God having fitted a judgment to 
tho analogy and representment of lu»r sin” (Jcr. Taylor, Life of Christ , II. 10). But history loses sight 
of Salome in tho court of her second husband, Aristobulus (Jos. Antt. xviii. 5, § 4), and since God’s judg- 
ments aro not always displayed in this life, she may, for all wo really know, have died, like Lucrezia 
Borgia, in the odour of sanctity at her little court. 

3 Perhaps this Manaon (seo Acts xiii. 1 ; Jos. Antt. xv. 10, § 5) was a son of tho Manaen who foretold 
to Herod the Great his future dignity. 

3 Cf. James v. 14. 

4 Mark vi. 14. 
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Jeremiah, others one of the Prophets ; hut Herod had the most singular 
solution of the problem. It is said that when Theodoric had ordered the 
murder of Symmachus, he was haunted and finally maddened by the phantom 
of the old man’s distorted features glaring at him from a dish on the table ; nor 
can it have been otherwise with Herod Antipas. Into his banquet hall had 
been brought the head of one whom, in the depth of his inmost being, he felt 
to have been holy and just ; and he had seen, with the solemn agony of death 
still resting on them, the stern features on which he had often gazed with awe. 
Hid no reproach issue from those dead lips yet louder and more terrible than 
they had spoken in life ? were the accents which had uttered, “ It is not lawful 
for thee to have her,” frozen into silence, or did they seem to issue with super- 
natural energy from the mute ghastliness of death ? If we mistake not, that 



COIN OF CALIGULA.* 


dissevered head was rarely thenceforth absent from Herod’s haunted imagi- 
nation from that day forward till he lay upon his dying bed. And now, when 
but a brief time afterwards, he heard of the fame of another Prophet — of a 
Prophet transecndently mightier, and one who wrought miracles, which John 
had never done — his guilty conscience shivered with superstitious dread, and 
to his intimates 1 he began to whisper with horror, “ This is John the Baptist, 
whom I beheaded: he is risen from the dead, and therefore these mighty works 
are wrought by him.” 3 Had John sprung to life again thus suddenly to inflict 


1 This terrified surmise of tlie palace may have been mentioned by Chuza or Manaen. 

2 Matt. xiv. 2; Mark vi. 16. That such thoughts must have been very rife is shown by the fact, that 
when the army of Herod Antipas was disgracefully routed by A rotas, the people looked on it as a retribu* 
tion for the murder of John (Jos. Antt. x*iii. 5. §§ 1, 2). 


* This bronze coin gives on the obverse the lam-, tied head of the Emperor, with the logend “ C(aius) CAhSA t 
AVG (ustus) GEKMANK'VS PON (tifex) M (axiinus) Tit (ihunitia) POT (estate),” and thus was struck in the 
first year of his reign, 37 A. I). ; on the reverse are seen the full-length figures of his three sisters — Agi , il , l ,ina ' 
Drusilla, and Julia— represented with the attributes of Security (leaning against a column), Concord (holding# 
patera , or bowl for incense), and Fortune (holding a rudder) ; each one of them holds also a Horn of Pleat}* 
The name Caligula (“ bootling ”) was given to this youngest son of Germanicus and Agrippina from his ha' lI1 h 
in early childhood put on the military boot which was called caliga. 
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a signal vengeance ? would he come to the strong towers of Machserus at the 
head of a multitude in wild revolt? or glide through the gilded halls of Tiberias, 
terrible, at midnight, with ghostly tread ? “ Hast thou found mo, 0 mine 
enemy ? ” 

As the imperious' and violent temper of Herodias was the constant scourge 
of her husband’s peace, so her mad ambition was subsequently the direct cause 
of his ruin. When the Emperor Caius (Caligula) began to heap favours on 
Herod Agrippa I., Herodias, sick with envy and discontent, urged Antipas to 
sail with her to Home, and procure a share of the distinction which had thus 
been given to her brother. Above all, she was anxious that her husband should 
obtain the title of king, 1 instead of continuing content with the humbler one 
of tetrarch. In vain did the timid and ease-loving Antipas point out to her 
the danger to which he might be exposed by such a request. She made his 
life so bitter to him by her importunity that, against liis better judgment, he 
was forced to yield. The event justified his worst misgivings. No love 
reigned between the numerous uncles and nephews and half-brothers in the 

tangled family of Herod, and either out of policy or jealousy Agrippa not 

only discountenanced the schemes of his sister and uncle — though they had 

helped him in his own misfortunes — but actually sent his freedman Fortu- 

natus to Home to accuse Antipas of treasonable designs. The tetrarch failed 
to clear himself of the charge, and in A. I). 39 was banished to Lugdunum — 
probably St. Bertrand de Comminges, in Gaul, not far from the Spanish 
frontier. 2 Herodias, either from choice or necessity or despair, accompanied 
his exile, and here they both died in obscurity and dishonour. Salome, the 
dancer — the Lucrezia Borgia of the Herodian house — disappears henceforth 
from history. Tradition or legend alone informs us that she met with an early, 
violent, and hideous death. 

1 He is called “ king ” in Mark vi, 1& (and the courtesy titlo was common enough in the provinces), 
but “ tetrarch ” raoro accurately in Matt. xiv. 1 ; Luke ix. 7. 

3 “Thus,” says Josephus {AM. xviii. 7, § 2), “did God punish Herodias for her envy at her brother, and 
Korod for lending an oar to empty feminine talk.” He adds that when Caius learnt that Herodias was 
a sister of Agrippa, he would have shown her some favour; but the passion with which sho rejected it 
aiado him banish her also. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

TUB FEEDING OF TIIF. FIVK THOUSAND, AND WALKING ON TIIB SEA. 

.. Tliy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, and thy footsteps arc not known.”-Pe. lxxvii. 19. 

Feeding of tlie Five Thousand is one of the few 
> miracles during the ministry of Christ which arc nar- 

] W^Sfd rated to us b y a11 four of tho Evangelists j 1 and as it is 




g [| i Matt. xiv. 13—33; Mark vi. 30—52; Luke ix. 10—17; John vi. 1-21' 

! The reader will hud every incident of tho text cither directly stated or 

dearly implied in one or other of these quadruple narratives. In every 
i ni p 0r i ail t particular they show tho most absolute unanimity; the tnflinff 
divergences, which a captious and ungenerous criticism delights to ox* 
LW agger ate into glaring discrepancies, are perfectly reconcilable without any 

violent hypothesis, and are all more or less accounted for in tho story 
KyJ given. “ The notion that gemiino history is characterised by an exact and mm o 
\~ / attention to details,” says a recent writer, “is wholly modern. It may he d° u) l( 

Jy j whether, since no narrative can give all particidars, tliis method of liistouca 

/jN] composition docs not-, with all tho affectation of reality, present a moro unr 
presentation of tho past I lian the artless tale of an interested but uncritical 
/ — wliethei, in short, syncretic history is not apt to bo exceedingly untrustwo- 

deceptive. Tho more accurately two persons relate their impressions of ^jy 
great events, tho wider is suro to be the discrepancy between them. No two men see facts m | 

tho same light, or direct their attention to exactly the same eircumstancos ” (Paul of 

Ho adds that, exact and patient as Thucydides is, we should have possessed two widely diffenu; 
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placed by St. John after the nameless festival and just before a Passover, and 
by the Synoptists in immediate connection with the return of the Twelve and 
the execution of the Baptist, we can hardly err in introducing it at this point 
of our narrative. 

The novel joumeyings of the Apostles, the agitation of His own recent 
conflicts, the burden of that dread intelligence which had just reached Him, 
the constant pressure of a fluctuating multitude which absorbed the whole of 
their time, once more rendered it necessary that the little company should 
recover the tone and bloom of tlicir spirits by a brief period of rest and 
solitude. “ Come ye yourselves,” He said, “ apart into a desert place, and rest 
a while.” 

At the north-eastern corner of the Lake, a little beyond the point where the 
Jordan enters it, was a second Bethsaida, or “Fish-house,” 1 once, like its 
western namesake, a small village, but recently enlarged and beautified by 
Philip, tetrarch of Ituriea, and called, for the sake of distinction, Bethsaida 
Julias. The second name had been given it in honour of Julia, the beautiful 
but infamous daughter of the Emperor Augustus. These hall-heathen 
llerodian cities, with their imitative Greek architecture and adulatory 1 Ionian 
names, seem to have repelled rather than attracted the feet of Christ ; and 
though much of His work was accomplished in the neighbourhood of con- 
siderable cities, we know of no city except Jerusalem in which He ever taught. 
But to the south of Bethsaida Julius was the green and narrow plain of El 
Batihah, which, like the hills that close it round, was uninhabited then as now. 
Hitherward the little vessel steered its course, with its freight of weary and 
saddened hearts which sought repose. But private as the departure had been, 
it had not passed unobserved, and did not remain unknown. ~ It is but six 
miles by sea from Capernaum to the retired and desolate shore which was their 
destination. The little vessel, evidently retarded by unfavourable winds, made 
its way slowly at no great distance from the shore, and by the time it reached 
its destination, the object which their Master’s kindness had desired for His 
Apostles was completely frustrated. Some of the multitude had already outrun 

of ilio Peloponnesian war if another observer equally critical had devoted his attention to the same events. 
These slight divergences of the Gospels serve, however, to establish in the most satisfactory manner the 
essential independence of tho fourfold testimonies. They may tell against exaggerated, superstitious, 
»ud anti-scriptural theories of Inspiration; but they aro demonstrably compatible with tho most pertec 
truthfulness and honesty. 

1 Tho same root is found in the name Sidon. 

' Mark vi. 33 j Luke ix. 11; Matt. xiv. 13. 
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the vessel, and were crowding about the landing-place when the prow touched 
the pebbly shore; while in the distance were seen the thronging groups of 
Passover pilgrims, who were attracted out of their course by the increasing 
celebrity of this Unknown Prophet . 1 Jesus was touched with compassion for 
them, because they were as sheep not having a shepherd. We may conjecture- 
from St. John that on reaching tlio land He and Iiis disciples climbed the 
hill-side, and there waited a short time till the whole multitude had assembled. 
Then descending among them He taught them many things, preaching to them 
of the kingdom of heaven, and healing their sick." 

The day wore on ; already the sun was sinking towards the western hills , 3 
yet still the multitude lingered, charmed by that healing voice and by those 
holy words. The evening would soon come, and after the brief Oriental twilight. 



the wandering crowd, who in their excitement had neglected even the neces- 
sities of life, would find themselves in the darkness, hungry, and afar from 
every human habitation. The disciples began to be anxious lest the day 
should end in some unhappy catastrophe, which would give a fresh handle 

1 Mark vi. 33; John vi. 2, 4. 

2 “Tho sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel,” says Mr. Bruce, “is full of marvels; it tells of a great 
miracle, a groat enthusiasm, a groat storm, a groat sermon, a great apostacy, and great trial of faith 
and fidelity endured hy the Twelve ” ( Training of the Twelve, p. 120). 

3 Tho 6\pta of Matt. xiv. 15 means tho dif/ia or afternoon; tho d\f/la of vorso 23 is tho second or 
later evening, after six o’clock. 

* The denarius (rendered in the Authorised Version, “ penny,” hut most closely corresponding in value to the 
modern franc), as being the most ordinarily current si/m' coin of the Roman conquerors, and hearing the effigy of 
their reigning sovereign, is appealed to hy our Lord in proof of the civil allegiance duo from tho Jews at that time. 
The hust oil tho coin represented, above is that of Tiberius, and the head is decorated with diadem and laurel. In 
tho features may ho traced a dash of that gloomy, dissembling, and suspicious nature which wo may hope has 
boon much exaggerated hy tho historian Tacitus. Tho legend is singularly emphatic, and well adaptod to point 
tho moral which our Lord was endeavouring to impress upon tho Jews : “ TI CAESAR DI VI AV(» F 
AVGVSTVK " —that is, “Tiberius Cmsar, Son of LI late Majesty Augustus (and himself) Augustus.’’ On tho 
reverse is “ TO NT IK MAXIM ” i.c , “ 1'ontife.v Maximus,” one of the most cherished titles of each successive 
Roman Emperor, as showing that he was Head of the Church , as well as of the State. The majestic seated figure, 
who holds in her upraised right hand a sceptre, and i.i the loft a branch of olive, is probably the Empress Dowager 
Livia, who appears to havo exercised great Influence over the early years of the reign of her son. As Tibt*nus» 
unlike his predecessor and successors, issued but one typo of denarius, wo may fool confident that the engraving 
gives an example of the identical pioeo which was brought to our Lord on this occasion. It may bo noted that 
tho Italian lira, which corresponds very closely in actual value with the denarius, is still the pay 1411 
agricultural day-labourer in Southern Italy and Sicily. 
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to the already embittered enemies of their Lord. But Ilis compassion had 
already forestalled their considerate anxiety, and ltad suggested the difficulty to 
the mind of Philip. 1 A little consultation took place. To buy even a mouthful 
apiece for such a multitude would require at least two hundred denarii (more 
than £ 7 ) ; and even supposing that they possessed such a sum in their common 
purse, there Avas now neither time nor opportunity to make the necessary 
purchases. Andrew hereupon mentioned that there was a little boy there who 


1 . 



FISH OF THE LAKE OF HAULER. (From Specimens in the British Museum.) 
1. Cliromis awlraj. 2. Barbus boddotnii. 


had five barley-loaves and two small fishes, but he only said it in a despairing 
way, and, as it were, to show the utter helplessness of the only suggestion 
which occurred to him. 3 

Why Ho should have tested tho fait li of Philip in particular is not mentioned; it is simply ono 
of tho unexplained touches which always occur in tho narratives of witnesses familiar with their subject, 
rof. Blunt, in liis interesting Undesigned Coincidences , suggests that it was because “ Philip was of 
ethsaida;” this can have nothing to do with it, for Philip's native village (now Ain ct-TAbijnh) was at 
© opposite side of tho Lake. Reland’s discovery ( Vainest p. 501) that there were two Bethsaidns 
(ono, Bethsaida Julias, at the north end of the Lake, and the other a fishing village on its western side) 
ves all the difficulties of Luke ix. 10 (where, however, the Cod. Sinaitieus, and tho Nitrian recension of 
o Syriac edited by Cureton, omit the allusion to Bethsaida), Mark vi. 45, &e. (See Robinson, Bibl. 
parches, ii. 413; Stanloy, Sin . and Pal, p. 382, &e.) 

If this vcutidpiov, “little boy” (John vi. 9), was, as may bo inferred from Mark vi. 38, in attendance 
*fpon the Apostles , it is very likely that he too, like Philip and Andrew, was a native of tho western 
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“ Make the men sit down,” was the brief reply. 

Wondering and expectant, the Apostles bade the multitude recline, as for 
a meal, on the rich green grass which in that pleasant spring-time clothed 
the hill-sides. They arranged them in companies of fifty and a hundred, and as 
they sat in these orderly groups upon the grass, the gay red and blue and. 
yellow colours of the clothing which the poorest Orientals wear, called up in 
the imagination of St. Peter a multitude of flower-beds in some well-cultivated 
garden . 1 And then, standing in the midst of Ilis guests — glad-hearted at the 
work of mercy which He intended to perform — Jesus raised Ilis eyes to heaven, 
gave thanks , 2 blessed the loaves , 3 broke them into pieces, and began to distribute 
them 4 to His disciples, and they to the multitude; and the two fishes lie 
•divided among them all. It was a humble but a sufficient, and to hungry way- 
farers a delicious meal. And when all were abundantly satisfied, Jesus, not 
only to show Ilis disciples the extent and reality of what had been done, 
but also to teach them the memorable lesson that wastefulness, even of miracu- 
lous power, is wholly alien to the Divine economy, bade them gather up the 
fragments that remained, that nothing might be lost. The symmetrical 
arrangement of the multitude showed that about five thousand men, besides 
women and children, had been fed , 5 and yet twelve baskets 0 were filled with 
what was over and above to them that had eaten. 

The miracle produced a profound impression. It was exactly in accordance 
with the current expectation, and the multitude began to whisper to each 
other that this must undoubtedly be “ that Prophet which should come into 

Betlisaida; and then perhaps our Lord's question may have been meant to see whether the simple-hearted 
Philip had faith enough to mention this possible resource. The “ one,” is probably spurious; it is imt 
found in w, B, D, L. 

1 avtTTitrav irpavial jrpatrieu, “ they reclined in parterres ” ( areolatim), is the picturesque expression of St. 
Mark (vi. 40), who here, as throughout his Gospel, doubtless reflects the impressions of St. Peter. 

2 John vi. 11. 

3 Luke ix. 10. 

4 KurtKhaffc . . . Ka\ Ihfiou, “ brake and began to give ” (Mark vi. 41). The aorist implies the install* 
taneous— the imperfect, the continuous act. The fact is interesting, as giving us the only glimpse permitted 
us of tho mode in which the miracle was wrought. The multiplication of the loaves and fishes evidently 
took place in tho hands of Christ between the acts of breaking and of distributing tho bread. 

6 Women aiul children would not sit down with the men, but sit or stand apart. Probably i» 
that lonely and distant spot their numliers would not be great. 

6 It has been repeatedly noticed that all the Evangelists alike hero use ic6<pivoi for tho common wieh)‘ 
•baslcets in which these fragments were collect *d; and tho word o-irvpldfs, or “rope-baskets,” when the) 
speak of the feeding of tho four thousand. If any one thinks it important to ask where the Ko<pwoi came 
from, tho answer is that they were tho very commonest possession of Jews, who constantly used them 
to prevent their food, &c., from being polluted. Even in Palestine, overrun as it was at this period wit ) 
heathens, such a precaution might be necessary. There was a Jewish festival named Cophinus (Sidonms, 
Ep. vii. 6, quoted by Mr. Mayor on Juv. l.c.). 
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the world ; ” the Shiloh of Jacob’s blessing ; the Star and the Sceptre of 
Balaam’s vision ; the Prophet like unto Moses to whom they were to hearken ; 
perhaps the Elijah promised by the dying breath of ancient prophecy ; 1 perhaps 
the Jeremiah of their tradition, come back to reveal the hiding-place of the 
Ark, and the TJrim, and the sacred fire. Oesus marked their undisguised 
admiration, and the danger that their enthusiasm might break out by force, and 
precipitate His death by open rebellion against the Homan government in the 
attempt to make Him a king. He saw too that His disciples seemed to share 
this worldly and perilous excitement. The time Avas come, therefore, for instant 
action. By the exercise of direct authority, He compelled 2 His disciples to 
embark in their boat, and cross the lake before Him in the direction of Caper- 
naum or the western Bethsaida . 3 A little gentle constraint was necessary, 
for they were naturally unwilling to leave Him among the excited multitude 
on that lonely shore, and if anything great was going to happen to Him 
they felt a right to be present. On the other hand, it was more easy for Him 
to dismiss the multitude when they had seen that His own immediate friends 
and disciples had been sent away. 

So in the gathering dusk He gradually and gently succeeded in persuading 
the multitude to leave Him, 1 ' and when all but the most enthusiastic had 
streamed away to their homes or caravans, He suddenly left the rest, and lied 
from them 5 to the hill- top alone to pray. He was conscious that a solemn 
and awful crisis of Ilis day on earth was come, and by communing with His 
Heavenly Father, He would nerve His soul for the stern work of the morroAv, 

1 (Jen. xlix. 10; Numb. xxiv. 17; Dent, xviii. 15, 18; Mai. iv. 5. I adopt tho current Jewish exj)la- 
liatioiis. 

2 vi’dyKao-e, “ forced ” (Matthew, Mark). How unintelligible would this word he but for the fact mentioned 
by John vi. 15; how clear does it become when tlio fact there mentioned is before us; and again how 
imperfect, would bo our comprehension of what took place if wo had the narrative of John alone. 

:1 Comparo Mark vi. 45 with John vi. 17. Tell Hum (Capernaum) and Bethsaida (Ain et-Tabijah) 
are so near togethor that they might make for either as was most convenient, and indeed, since tlio 
landing-place at Bethsaida was the more convenient of tlio two, it might be considered as the harbour of 
Capernaum. On the other hand, the hypothesis of Thomson and others that there was oidy one Bethsaida 
(viz., Julias) falls to tlio ground if wo compare Mark vi. 45 ("unto the other side , towards Bethsaida”) with 
bake ix. 10, which allows that- they were already at Bethsaida Julias — except, indeed, on the unlikely and 
far-fetched notion (adopted by Wietoler, C/mm. Syn., p. 249; Lange, Life of Christ , iii. 138) that their plan 
was to coast along, touch at Bethsaida Julias, there take up our Lord, and then proceed to tho other 
-Bethsaida. 

4 Mark vi. 45, foroAvet, “begins dismissing,” contrasted with the aorist an6\v(rov f “dismiss at once,” in 
verso 36. 

’’ That somo lingered, wo infer from John vi. 22. I have adopted tho reading “ flies, ’ in John 

Vl ' J'b with n and tho Vulgate, instead of av*xvpv<r* l, > “ retired.” Tho narrative gives the impression that tho 
'xutement of the multitude, and the necessity for exertion on tho part of Jesus, were greater than is fully 
0 d. But even the received reading, av* x<*>prj<rev, involves the same conception. (Cf. Matt. ii. 12, 22.) 
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and the bitter conflict of many coming weeks. Once before He bad spent in 
tbe mountain solitudes a night of lonely prayer, but then it was before the 
choice of His beloved Apostles, and the glad tidings of His earliest and 
happiest ministry. Far different were the feelings with which the Great High 
Priest now climbed the rocky stairs of that great mountain altar which in* 
His temple of the night seemed to lift Him nearer to the stars of God. The 
murder of His beloved forerunner brought home to His soul more nearly the 
thought of death ; nor was He deceived by this brief blaze of a falsely-founded 
popularity, which on the next day He meant to quench. The storm which 
now began to sweep over the barren hills; the winds that rushed howling 
down the ravines ; the lake before Him buffeted into tempestuous foam ; the 
little boat which — as the moonlight struggled through the rifted clouds — lie 
saw tossing beneath Him on the labouring waves, were all too sure an emblem 
of the altered aspects of His earthly life. But there on the desolate hill-top, 
in that night of storm, He could gain strength and peace and happiness 
unspeakable; for there He was alone with God. And so over that figure, 
bowed in lonely prayer upon the hills, and over those toilers upon the troubled 
lake, the darkness fell and the great winds blew . 1 

Hour after hour passed by. It was now the fourth watch of the night ; 2 
the ship had traversed but half of its destined course ; it was dark, and the 
wind was contrary, and the waves boisterous, and they were distressed with 
toiling at the oar , 3 and above all there was no one with them now to calm aud 
save, for Jesus was alone upon the land. Alone upon the land, and they 
were tossing on the perilous sea; but all the while He saw and pitied theta, 
and at last, in their worst extremity they saw a gleam in the darkness, and an 
awful figure, and a fluttering robe, and One drew near them, treading upon the 
ridges of the sea/ but seemed as if He meant to pass them by ; and they cried 
out in terror at the sight, thinking that it was a phantom 5 that walked upou the 
waves. And through the storm and darkness to them — as so often to us, when, 
amid the darknesses of life, the ocean seems so great, and our little boats so 
small — there thrilled that Voice of peace, which said, “ It is I : be not afraid." 

• John vi. 17, 18. 

* Between three and six ; the Jews at this time had mainly given up their own division of 
the night into three watches (Judg. vii. If)), and adopted the four Romau watches between Sl1 
p.m. and six a.m. They had only rowed twcuty-fivo furlongs, and the lake is about forty wide (J® 9, 
B. J. iii. 10, §7). 

3 Mark vi. 48. 

4 Job ix. 8. 

6 Mark vi. 49. Cf. Luke xxiv. 37. 
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That Voice stilled their terrors, and at once they were eager to receive 
Him into the ship ; 1 but Peter’s impetuous love — the strong yearning of him 
who, in his despairing self-consciousness, had cried out, “Depart from mel” — 
now cannot even await His approach, and he passionately exclaims — 

“ Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come unto Thee on the water.” 

“ Come.” 

And over the vessel’s side into the troubled waves he sprang, and while 
bis eye was fixed on his Lord, the wind might toss his hair, and the spray 
might drench his robes, but all was well ; but when, with wavering faith, he 
glanced from Him to the furious waves, and to the gulfy blackness underneath, 
then he began to sink, 2 and in an accent of despair — how unlike his former 
confidence! — he faintly cried, “Lord, save me!” 3 4 Nor did Jesus fail. 
Instantly, with a smile of pity, He stretched out His hand, and grasped the 
hand of His drowning disciple, with the gentle rebuke, “ 0 thou of little faith, 
why didst thou doubt?” And so, his love satisfied, but his over-confidence 
rebuked, they climb — the Lord and His abashed Apostle— into the boat ; and 
the wind lulled, and amid the ripple of waves upon a moonlit shore, they were 
at the haven where they would be ; and all — the crew as well as Ilis disciples 
- -were filled with deeper and deeper amazement, and some of them, addressing 
Him by a title which Nathanael alone had applied to Him before, exclaimed, 
“Truly Thou art the Son of God.” 

Let us pause a moment longer over this wonderful narrative, perhaps of 
all others the most difficult for our feeble faith to believe or understand. Some 
have tried in various methods to explain away its miraculous character ; they have 
laboured to show that al rf/v OdXao-o-av* “ on the sea,” may mean no more than 
that Jesus walked along the shore parallel to the vessel ; or even that, in the 
darkness, the Apostles may have thought at first that Tie was, or had been, walk- 
ing upon the sea. Such subterfuges are idle and superfluous. If any man find 
himself unable to believe in miracles — if he even think it wrong to try and 
acquire the faith which accepts them — then let him be thoroughly convinced 
m his own mind, and cling honestly to the truth as he conceives it. It is 


1 John vi. 21, olv \a0<iv, “ wero willing tliorofore to receive Him ” — i.e., they wished to do so, 

andof course did. Cf. S(\tT( »o«u» (John viii. 41). 

* How unlike forgery, or falsehood, or myth, is this ! 

11 In this moment of peril,” as Archbishop Trench strikingly observes, “ his swimmer’s art (John xxi. 7) 
Profits him nothing; for there is no mingling in this wav of nature and graco ” (On the MWacles, p. 20t). 
Cf - Ps. xciv. 18. 

4 John vi. 15. 


40 
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not for us, or for any man, to judge another : to his own Master he standeth 
or falleth. But let him not attempt to foist such disbelief into the plain 
narrative of the Evangelists. That they intended to describe an amazing miracle 
is indisputable to any one who carefully reads their words ; and, as I have said 
before, if, believing in God, we believe in a Divine Providence over the lives- 
of men — and, believing in that Divine Providence, believe in the miraculous — 
and, believing in the miraculous, accept as truth the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ — and, believing that resurrection, believe that He was indeed the 
Son of God — then, however deeply we may realise the beauty and the wonder 
and the power of natural laws, we realise yet more deeply the power of Him 
who holds those laws, and all which they have evolved, in the hollow of His 
hand; and to us the miraculous, when thus attested, will be in no way more 
stupendous than the natural, nor shall we find it an impossible conception 
that lie who sent His Son to earth to die for us should have put all authority 
into Ilis hand. 

So then if, like Peter, we fix our eyes on Jesus, we too may walk 
triumphantly over the swelling waves of disbelief, and unterrified amid the 
rising winds of doubt; but if we turn away our eyes from Him in whom 
we have believed — if, as it is so easy to do, and as we are so much tempted 
to do, we look rather at the power and fury of those terrible and destructive 
elements than at Him who can help and save — then we too shall inevitably 
sink. Oh, if we feel, often and often, that the water-floods threaten to drown 
us, and the deep to swallow up the tossed vessel of our Church and Paitl), 
may it again and again be granted us to hear amid the storm and the 
darkness, and the voices prophesying war, those two sweetest of the Saviour's 
utterances — 

“Pear not. Only believe.” 

“ Jt is I. Be not afraid.” 




CHAPTER XXX. 

THK DISCOURSE AT CAPKRNAUM. 


‘ Gratia ejus non consiimitur morsibus.” 1 — Augustine. 



HE dawn of that day broke on one of the saddest 
episodes of our Saviour’s life. It was the day in the 
synagogue at Capernaum on which He deliberately 
scattered the mists and exhalations of such spurious 
popularity as the Miracle of the Loaves had gathered 
about His person and His work, and put not only 
His idle followers, but some even of TIis nearer 
disciples, to a test under which their love for Him 
entirely failed. That discourse in the synagogue 
forms a marked crisis in His career. It was followed 
by manifestations of surprised dislike which were as the 
first mutterings of that storm of hatred and persecution 
which was henceforth to burst over His head. 


His grace is not physically consumed.’ 7 
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We have seen already that some of the multitude, filled with vague wonder 
and insatiable curiosity, had lingered on the .little plain by Bethsaida Julias 
that they might follow the movements of Jesus, and share in the blessings and 
triumphs of which they expected an immediate manifestation. They had seen 
Him dismiss His disciples, and had perhaps caught glimpses of Him as He 
climbed the hill alone ; they had observed that the wind was contrary, and 
that no other boat but that of the Apostles had left the shore; they made 
sure, therefore, of finding Ilim somewhere on the hills above the plain. Yet 
when the morning dawned they saw no trace of Him either on plain or hill. 
Meanwhile some little boats — perhaps driven across by the same gale which 
had retarded the opposite course of the disciples 1 — had arrived from Tiberias. 
They availed themselves of these to cross over to Capernaum ; and there, 
already in the early morning, they found Him after all the fatigues and 
agitations of yesterday — after the day of sad tidings and ceaseless toil, after 
the night of stormy solitude and ceaseless prayer — calmly seated, and calmly 
teaching, in the familiar synagogue. 2 

“ Rabbi, when didst thou get hither ? ” is the expression of their natural 
surprise ; but it is met with perfect silence. The miracle of walking on tlw 
water was one of necessity and mercy ; it in no way concerned them ; it was 
not in any way intended for them ; nor was it mainly or essentially as a 
worker of miracles that Christ wished to claim their allegiance or convince 
their minds. And, therefore, reading their hearts, knowing that they were 
seeking Him in the very spirit which He most disliked, He quietly drew aside 
the veil of perhaps half-unconscious hypocrisy which hid them from themselves, 
and reproached them for seeking Him only for what they could get from Him 
— “not because ye saw signs, but because ye ate of the loaves and were 
satisfied.” He who never rejected the cry of the sufferer, or refused to 
answer the question of the faithful — He who would never break the bruised 
reed, or quench the smoking flax — at once rejected the false eye-service of 
mean self-interest and vulgar curiosity. Yet He added for their sakes the 
eternal lesson, “ Labour ye not for the meat which perisheth, but for the 
meat which remaincth to eternal life, which the Son of Man shall give you; 
for Him the Father — even God — hath sealed.” 

It seems as if at first they were touched and ashamed. He had read 

1 Blunt, Undes . Coincidences , p. 292. 

2 And oven this teaching must have been preceded by works of healing if Matt. xiv. 34—36 bo & 
strictly chronological sequence ; but a comparison of these versos with Mark vi. 53—56, would seem to 
show that they refer more to a period than to a particular day. 
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their hearts aright, and they ask Him, “ What are we to do that we may 
work the works of God ?” N 

* -f-JU 

“This is the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent.” 
“But what sign would Jesus give them that they should believe in Him? 
Their fathers ate the manna in the wilderness, which David had called bread 
from heaven .” 1 The inference was obvious. Moses had given them manna 
from heaven ; Jesus as yet — they hinted — had only given them barley-loaves of 
earth. But if He were the true Messiah, was He not, according to all the 
legends of their nation, to enrich and crown them, and to banquet them on 
pomegranates from Eden, and “ a vineyard of red wine,” and upon the flesh of 
Behemoth and Leviathan, and the great bird Bar Juchne ? 2 Might not the 
very psalm which they had quoted have taught them how worse than useless 
it would have been if Jesus had given them manna, which, in their coarse 
literalism, they supposed to be in reality angels’ food? Is not David in that 
psalm expressly showing that to grant them one such blessing was only to 
make them ask greedily for more, and that if God had given their fathers 
more, it was only because “ they believed not in God, and put not their trust 
in Ilis help ; ” but “ while the meat was yet in their mouths, the heavy wrath 
of God came upon them, and slew the mightiest of them, and smote down 
the chosen men that were in Israel?” And does not David show that in 
spite of, and before, and after, this wrathful granting to them to the full of 
their own hearts’ lusts, so far from believing and being humble they only 
sinned yet more and more against Him, and provoked Him more and more? 
Had not all the past history of their nation proved decisively that faith must 
rest on deeper foundations than signs and miracles, and that the evil heart of 
unbelief must be stirred by nobler emotions than astonishment at the out- 
stretched hand and the mighty arm ? 

But Jesus led them at once to loftier regions than those of historical con- 
viction. He tells them that He who had given them the manna was not 
Moses, but God; and that the manna was only in poetic metaphor bread 
from heaven; but that His Father, the true giver, was giving them the true 
bread from heaven even now — even the bread of God which came down from 
heaven, and was giving life to the world . 3 

1 Ps. Ixxviii. 24. 

s For the Rabbinical dreams on this subject, see Buxtorf, Syn. Jud., cap. 50; Bartolocoi, Bill. 
Rabb. i. 511-514; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., p. 552. On the manna which was supposed to “serve to the 
®ppetito of the eater and temper itself to every man’s liking,” see Wisd. xvi. 20. 21. 

4 “ The bread of God is that which cometh down,” &c., not “ he,” as in tlio English version. 
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Their minds still fastened to mere material images — their hopes still 
running on mere material benefits — they a sk" J jor this bread from heaven as 
eagerly as the woman of Samaria baa asked for the water which quenches 
all thirst. “ Lord, now and always give us this bread.” 

Jesus said to them, “ I am the bread of life. He that cometh to me. 
shall never hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst;” and 
He proceeds to point out to them that He came to do the Father’s will, and 
that His will was that all who came to His Son should have eternal life. 

Then the old angry murmurs burst out again — not this time from the 
vulgar-minded multitude, but from his old opponents the leading Jews 1 — 
“ How could He say that He came down from heaven ? How could He call 
Himself the bread of life ? Was He not Jesus, the son of Joseph, the carpenter 
of Nazareth ? ” 

Jesus never met these murmurs about His supposed parentage and place of 
birth by revealing to the common crowds the high mystery of His earthly 
origin. He thought not equality with God a thing to be seized by Him. He 
was in no hurry to claim His own Divinity, or demand the homage which was 
its due. He would let the splendour of His Divine nature dawn on men 
gradually, not at first in all its noonday brightness, but gently as the light of 
morning through His word and works. In the fullest and deepest sense “Ik 
emptied Himself of His (/tori/.” ' 2 

But He met the murmurers, as He always did, by a stronger, fuller, clearer 
declaration of the very truth which they rejected. It was thus that He had 
dealt with Nicodernus ; it was thus that He had taught the woman of Samaria; 
it was thus also that He answered the Temple doctors who arraigned His in- 
fringement of their sabbatic rules. But the timid Rabbi and the erring 
woman had been faithful enough and earnest enough to look deeper into His 
words and humbly seek their meaning, and so to be guided into truth. Not so 
with these listeners. God had drawn them to Christ, and they had rejected 
His gracious drawing without which they could not come. When Jesus 
reminded them that the manna was no life-giving substance, since their fathers 
had eaten thereof and were dead, but that He was Himself the bread of life 
of which all who eat should live for ever; and when, in language yet more 
startling, He added that the bread was H is flesh which He would give for the 
life of the world — then, instead of seeking the true significance of that deep 

1 John vi. 41, 52. 

* Soo some striking remarks in Lynch’s Momington Lectures, p. 17L 
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metaphor, they made it a matte r_of jnere verbal criticism, and only wrangled 1 
together about the idle question, “ How can this man give us His flesh to 

eat?” • 

Thus they were carnally-minded, and to be carnally-minded is death. They 
did not seek the truth, and it was more and more taken from them. They 
had nothing, and therefore from them was taken even wliat they had. In 
language yet more emphatic, under figures yet more startling in their paradox, 
Jesus said to them, “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His 
blood, ye have no life in you ;” 2 * * 5 and again, as a still further enforcement and 
expansion of the same great truths — “ He that eatetli of this bread shall live 
for ever.” 

No doubt the words were difficult, and, to those who came in a hard and 
false spirit, offensive ; no doubt also the death and passion of our Saviour 
Christ, and the mystery of that Holy Sacrament, in which we spiritually eat 
His flesh and drink His blood, has enabled us more clearly to understand His 
meaning; yet there was in the words which He had used, enough, and more 
than enough, to shadow forth to every attentive hearer the great truth, already 
familiar to them from their own Law, that “ Man doth not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God ;” and the further 
truth that eternal life, the life of the soul, was to be found in tin* deepest and 
most intimate of all conceivable communions with the life and teaching of 
Him who spake. And it must be remembered that if the Lord’s Supper has, 
for us, thrown a clearer light upon the meaning of this discourse, on the other 
hand the metaphors which Jesus used had not, to an educated Jew, one- 
hundredth part of the strangeness which they have to us. Jewish literature 
was exceedingly familiar with the symbolism which represented by “eating” an 
entire acceptance of and incorporation with the truth, and by “ bread ” a spiritual 
doctrine. Even the mere pictorial genius of the Hebrew language gave the 
clue to the right interpretation. Those who heard Christ in the synagogue ol 

1 fyaxwTo, “woro fighting** (Johnvi. 52). How needless their literalism was may be soon from many 
Rabbinic passages in Lightfoot (Hor. Hcbr. ad loc.,pp. 553,554) (and comp. Ps. xix. 10; exix. 3; Isa. iii. 1; 

iW ix. 5 ; Ezok. ii. 8, 9, &c.), e.g ., “ Every eating and drinking in the book of Ecclesiastes is to bo 

understood of tho law of good works ” ( Midr . Koheleth , 88, 4); “ Israel shall cat the years of the 

Messiah ; ” “ the just eat of the Shechtnah &c. 

5 It is uncertain whether, in calling Himself the Son of Man, Jesus meant Ren- Adam (Job xxv. 6; 
Rs. viii, 4), i.e.y a representative of Humanity, or Bar-Enosh (Dan. vii. 13). The Hebrew word enosh 
^©presents man in his weakness (homo). (Griitz, Gesch. d. Judenth. iii. 237.) It probably convoyot to 
His hoarors a general conception of the Messiah as the representative of Humanity alike in its focblenoss 
aud b itf * glory (v. eupr., p. 121). 
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Capernaum must almost involuntarily have recalled similar expressions in their 
own prophets; and since the discourse was avowedly parabolic — since Jesu3 
had expressly excluded all purely sensual and Judaic fancies — it is quite clear 



in INS OF A JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 

that much of their failure to comprehend Him rose not from the understand- 
ing, but from the will. His saying was hard, as St. Augustine remarks, only t° 
the hard; and incredible only to the incredulous. For if bread be the typ® 
of all earthly sustenance, then the “ bread of heaven ” may well express a 
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spiritual sustenance, all that involves and supports eternal life. Now the lesson 
which He wished to teach them was this — that eternal life is in the Son of God. 
They, therefore, that would have eternal life must partake of the broad of 
heaven, or — to use the other and deeper image — must eat the flesh and drink 
the blood of the Son of Man . 1 * They must feed on Hint in their hearts by faith. 
They might accept or reject the truth which fie was revealing to their con- 
sciences, but there could be no possible excuse for their pretended incapacity 
to understand its meaning. 

There is a teaching which is, and is intended to be, not only instructive 
but probationary; of which the immediate purpose is not only to leach, but 
to test. Such had been the object of this memorable discourse. To compre- 
hend it rightly required an effort not only of the understanding, but also of 
the will. It was meant to put an end to the merely selfish hopes of that 
“ rabble of obtrusive chiliasts ” whose irreverent devotion was a mere cloak 
for worldliness; it was meant also to place before the Jewish authorities words 
which they were too full of hatred and materialism to understand. But its 
sifting power went deeper than this. Some even of the disciples found the 
saying harsh and repulsive. They did not speak out openly, but Jesus recog- 
nised their discontent, and when He had left the synagogue, spoke to them, 
in this third and concluding part of His discourse , 3 * 5 at once more gently and 
loss figuratively than He had done to the others. To these He prophesied of 
that future ascension, which should prove to them that He had indeed come 
down from heaven, and that the words about His flesh — which should then be 
taken into heaven — could only have a figurative meaning. Nay, with yet further 
compassion for their weakness, He intimated to them the significance of those 
strong metaphors in which He had purposely veiled His words from the curious 
eyes of selfishness and the settled malice of opposition. In one sentence which 
is surely the key-note of all that had gone before — in a sentence which surely 
renders nugatory much of the pseudo-mystical and impossibly-elaborate exegesis 
hy which the plain meaning of this chapter has been obscured, He added — 

“ It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : the words that 


1 The following profound remark of Von Ammon will help the rcador to understand this eliaptor. 

“ What is true,” ho says, “ of tlio bread of heaven, is truo also of tho flesh and blood of the Son . of 

Man; for these predicates are only substitutes for tho original imago of tho bread of life, and aro subject 

1,1 ihe samo analogical explanations as this last is” (quoted by Lango, Life of Christ, iii. 157). Believe, 
a ud thou hast oaten,” is tho formula of St. Augustino ; “ believe, and thou shalt oat, that of Calvin. 

5 It will be observed that verses 2 <5—4® aro addressed mainly to tho multitude ; verses 43—58 to 
h® loading Jews ; verses 61 — 65 to tho disciples. 
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I speak 1 unto you, they are spirit,, and they are life” Why then had they 
found His words so hard ? He tells them : it was because some of them 
believed not; it was because, as He had already told the Jews, the spirit of 
faith is a gift and grace of God, which gift these murmurers were rejecting, 
•against which grace they were struggling even now . 2 

And from that time many of them left Ilim ; many who had hitherto sought 
Him, many who were not far from the kingdom of heaven. Even in the 
midst of crowds His life was to be lonelier thenceforth, because there would be 
fewer to know and love Him. In deep sadness of heart He addressed to the 
Twelve the touching question, “ Will ye also go away?” It was Simon Peter 
whose warm heart spoke out impetuously for all the rest. He at least had 
rightly apprehended that strange discourse at which so many had stumbled. 
“Lord,” he exclaims, “to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternae lifk. But we believe and are sure that Thou art the Holy One of 
God .” 3 

Tt, was a noble confession, but at that bitter moment the heart of Jesus was 
heavily oppressed, and lie only answered — 

“ Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” 1 ' 

The expression was terribly strong, and the absence of all direct parallels 
renders it difficult for us to understand its exact significance. But although it 
was afterwards known that the reproach was aimed at Judas, yet it is doubtful 
whether at the actual time any were aware of this except the traitor himself. 

Many false or half-sincere disciples had left Him : might not these words 

1 Or perhaps “have spoken,” \c\d\riKa (n, B, C, D, L, most versions), Slc. ; but I would nof, with Stier 
and Alford, coniine pfy uara merely to “*’my flesh ” and “ my blood.” 

2 There seems to be a special reference to Judas in these words (vcr. GO), and it seems very probabto 
that the first obvious extinction of purely temporal Messianic hopes may have been with him the turning- 
point of that rejection which ended in his ultimate treachery. 

3 This, and not “that Christ, the Son of the living Cod ” — a confession which was given for the first 
time some months afterwards — is almost undoubtedly the true reading. («, B, C, D, L, &o.) 

* Th > English version is unfortunate, because it does not maintain the distinction between 8<ajBuAof f 
tlie word hero used, and 8ai .fidviov, which it usually renders “ devil” — e.rf in “Ho has a devil.” Eutliymiiw 
here explains “devil” by either “servant of the devil” or “conspirator;” and the latter meaning seems 
very probable. Indeed, this very word (e7ri/3ouAos, “ Conspirator ”) is used by the LXX. to render the 
Hebrew Satan in 1 Kings v. 4 ; 1 Sam. xxix. I. I have already noticed how much more lightly the J«- ws 
(and indeed all Orientals to this da}) used ihe word “Satan” than wo do. This indeed may almost bo 
called a modus loquendi among them, ami if Jesus spoke in Aramaic, and used the word Hfljp (Sat tana h then 
the reproach is not one-tenth part so fearful a* it sounds to us. Tims, the sons of Zeruiali are called a 
Satan to David (2 Sam. xix. 22), and Hadnd is called a “Satan” to King Solomon (1 Kings xi. 23, where it 
is merely rendered “adversary”); and in Matt. xvi. 23, the word is applied to Peter himself. “Wbj^ 
the ungodly curseth Satan” (i.e., an enemy?), says the son of Sirach (xxi. 27), “ho cursctli his own sou . 

All this is important in many ways. Further, we may observe that dulpoKos, “ Accuser,” occurs by 11(1 
means f requently in the New Testament. 
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have been graciously meant to furnish one more opportunity to the hard and 
impure soul of the man of Kerioth, so that before being plunged into yet deeper 
and more irreparable guilt, he might leave Him too P If so, the warning was 
rejected. In deadly sin against his own conscience, Judas stayed to heap up 
for himself wrath “ against the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God.” 



THE CALLING OF THE AWSTI.KS.* 


Tlu picture of which ail engraving (sli^.mv minced in size) is given above, L an illumination in ;i manu- 
script (Laris Ribliothequo Xationalo, No. 510), dating from tlm. ninth o ntury, of ..ie works oi St. Gregory of 
Na/.ianzum. Three distinct groups are seen : in the first, to the 1* ft hand is our Lo d standing upright on tho 
lake-shore, and blessing St. Peter, who stands at the how of his ho.it; behind hin is his hmiher, St. Andrew, 
raising ;x nut ; helow are St. .John and St. James preparing eagerly to land irom tlm boat.. Our Lord holds a 
roll in token of tho Word, and is dressed as usual in a violet robe; St. lVt< r\s g .intent is oi a light red, St. 
Andrew’s of a pale green colour. St. James and St. John wear tunies, the funner .’ose-colour shut with green f 
the latter veMow. The names an; in ouch case at the head oi the figure intended. In the centre, our Lord, 
accompanied hy three apostles, bids Zaceheus come down from the tree on whose houghs he is perched, lo th« 
iiglit is St. Matthew seated against a crescent-shaped wall, ami partly covering with his h oin heaped 

u ] ,0n a table, while he turns with startled attention to our Lord, who calls him bom behind. 




8 W I N K -HUSKS I* () 1> S O V THE C A 11 O H - T 11 K F. . 
(From Specimen, in the British Museum.) 


CHAPTER XXXT. 

G A T II K II INO ( ) I> P OS IT ION. 

‘'EJaSti/ irapa\ri<p0tTiTai &ypaipoi KtraiJiiO'icu. 1 — JUSTINIAN, NuV. 14G. 

LTIIOUGH the discourse which wo have just narrated 
formed a marked period in our Lord’s ministry, and 
although from this time forward the clouds gather 
more and more densely about His course, yet it 
must not be supposed that this was the first occasion, 
even in Galilee, on which enmity against His person 
and teaching had been openly displayed. 

1. The earliest traces of doubt and disaffection 
arose from tbe expression which Tie used on several 
occasions, “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” It was in these 
words that He had addressed the woman that was a 
sinner, and the sick of the palsy. On both occasions the 
address had excited astonishment and disapproval, and 
at Simon’s house, where this had found no open expres- 
sion, and where no miracle had been wrought, Jesus gently substituted another 



’ “Unwritten empty babblings handed down by external tradition.” 
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expression. 1 But it was not so at the healing of the palsied man ; there an 
open murmur had arisen among the Scribes and Pharisees, and there, revealing 
more of His true majesty, Jesus, by His power of working miracles, had vindi- 
cated His right to forgive sins. 2 The argument was unanswerable, for not 
only did the prevalent belief connect sickness in every instance with actual 
sin, but also it was generally maintained, even by the Itabbis, “that no sick 
man is healed from his disease until all his sins have been forgiven.” 3 4 It 
was, therefore, in full accordance with their own notions that He who by His 
own authority could heal diseases, could also, by His own authority, pronounce 
that sins were forgiven. It was true that they could hardly conceive of either 
healing or forgiveness conveyed in such irregular channels, and without the 
paraphernalia of sacrifices, and without the need of sacerdotal interventions. 
.But, disagreeable as such proceedings were to their well-regulated minds, the 
fact remained that the cures were actually wrought, and were actually attested 
by hundreds of living witnesses. It was felt, therefore, that this ground of 
opposition was wholly untenable, and it was tacitly abandoned. To urge 
that there was “blasphemy” in 1 1 is expressions would only serve to bring 
into greater prominence that there was miracle in Ilis acts. 

2 . Nor, again, do they seem to have pressed the charge, preserved for us 
only by our Lord’s own allusion, that He was “ a glutton and a wine-drinker.” *• 
The charge was too flagrantly false and malicious to excite any prejudice against 
one who, although He did not adopt the stern asceticism of .John, yet lived 
a life of the extremest simplicity, and merely did what was done by the most 
scrupulous Pharisees in accepting the invitations to feasts, where He had con- 
stantly fresh opportunities of teaching and doing good. The calumny was, 
in fact, destroyed when lie had shown that the men of that generation were 
like wayward anti peevish children whom nothing could conciliate, charging 
Jesus with intemperance because He did not avoid an innocent festivity, and 
John with demoniac possession because he set his lace against social corruptions. 

3. Nor, once more, did they press the charge of His not lasting.'' In making 
that complaint they had hoped for the powerful aid of John’s disciples; but 
when these had been convinced, by the words of their own prophet, how 1 utile 
and unreasonable was their complaint, the Pharisees saw that it was useless to 

1 Lnke vii. 48 — 50. (See p. 230.) 

s Matt. ix. 6; Mark ii. 10; Lnko v. 24. (Seo p. 262.) 

3 Nedarim, f. 41, 1, in Scliottg., Hor. JIcbr., p. 93; Keiin, Gescli. Jcsu, ii. 300. 

4 Matt. xi. 19. (See pp. 224, 239.) 

* Matt. xi. 16, 17. See p. 266. 
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found a charge upon the neglect of a practice which was not only unrecognised 
in the Mosaic law, 1 2 hut which some of their own noblest and wisest teachers 
had not encouraged. 3 4 The fact that Jesus did not require His disciples to 
fast would certainly cause no forfeiture of the popular sympathy, and could not 
be urged to His discredit even before a synagogue or a Sanhedrin. 

4. A deeper and more lasting offence was caused, and a far more deadly oppo- 
sition stimulated, by Christ’s choice of Matthew as an Apostle, and by His 
deliberate tolerance of— it might almost be said preference for — the society of 
publicans and sinners.' 5 Among the- Jews ot that day the distinctions of 
religious life created a barrier almost as strong as that of caste. No less a 
person than Hillel had said that “no ignorant person could save himself from 
sin, and no ‘ man of ihc people ’ be pious.” 1 A scrupulous Jew regarded the 
multitude of his own nation who “knew not the Law” as accursed; and just 
as every Jew, holding himself to be a member of a royal generation and a 
peculiar people, looked on the heathen world with the sovereign disdain of an 
exclusiveness founded on the habits of a thousand years, so the purist faction 
regarded their more careless and offending brethren as being little, if at all, 
better than the very heathen. 5 Vet here was one who mingled freely and 


1 Except on tho Groat Day of Atonement. The principle of tho answer given by Jesus to the 
disciples of John had already been recognised as to tho four yearly fasts which seem to have become 
usual in tho time of the prophet Zechariah (Zech. viii. 19). On tho bi-weekly and other fasts of the 
Pharisees, see Buxtorf, Sfyn. Jnd., cap. xxx. It is curious that the most ancient of tho Rabbinic treatise 
— the Meyillath Taanilh. written before the destruction of the Temple - contains merely a list of days uu 
which it is forbidden to fast ; at tho end of it are a certain number of days oil which fasting is recom- 
mended; but this was no pari of the original work (Derenbourg, Hist, de FaL 2). 

2 Ex. gr., Simeon the Just, who made the Law, Worship, and Charity tho threo bases of the world 
{ Abliuth , i. 2). 

3 Matt. ix. 11; xi. 19; Luke v. JO; vii. 3 I- ; xix. 7. See p. 204. 

4 Firke Abhotlt . ii. 5. In the first clause, “ no ignorant person ’* is literally “ no empty cistern." Tlio 
expression am- ha-arels, “ people of tlio land ” ( v. aide, p. (jfi), is exceedingly common in the Rahhis, and 
marks the arrogantly tyrannous sacerdotalism of the learned class (ef. John vii. 49). At the cm! of tho 
Mislmaic tract Horajdth we find that a Priest takes precedence of a serving Levite, a Leviic of other 
Israelites, an Israelite of a bastard (Mamser), a Mamser of the Nefhifiim (Josh. ix. 27), a Nothin of an 
alien (Gar), a Ger of a freedman; but if the Mamser be a pupil of the Rabbis, and the High Priest an 
ignoramus (am hn-nrets), then such a Mamser lias the precedence of the High Priest ! ” (See Light foot, 
Hor. Jiebr . in Matt, xxiii. I t.) Their boasts as to tho dignity of a Tahntd chalcam are like those of 
tho Stoics, which proved so amusing to Horace (Ep. i. 1, 1 OG ; Cicero, Fro Muraena, 29). The definition 
of an am ha-arcts given in Sofa , f. 21, 1, is one who either does not repeat the daily Krishna, or ‘Iocs 
not wear lephiUin , or tsUsith, or does not no. it on the learned. See Schott gen, llor. Hebr. in John vii. 4ft 
for yet stronger specimens of this intense spnit of Pharisaism which it was tho vory object of Jesus to 
replace by a nobler llumanitananism (Acts x. 34). There is perhaps no kind of caste-feeling J iu,re 
hateful than tho self-glorifying arroganco of a pseudo-erudition. 

5 Our Lord, when He said, “Let him bo unto thee as a heathen mail and a publican” (Matt, xviii. 17)> 
was simply adopting a current form of expression. The amazing virulence of Jewish oxclusivcness i* 
illustrated in SJutbbath , xiv. 4; Bablui Kama , viii. 6, 4 ; 2 Esdras vi. 55, &c. (Gfroror, Jahrh. d. Haifa i. 
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familiarly — mingled without one touch of hauteur or hatred — among offensive 
publicans and flagrant sinners. Nay, more, He suffered women, out of whom had 
been cast seven devils, to accompany Him in Ilis journeys, and harlots to bathe 
His feet with tears! How different from the Pharisees, who held that there 
was pollution in the mere touch of those who had themselves been merely touched 
by the profane populace, and who had laid down the express rule that no one 
ought to receive a guest into his house if he suspected him of being a sinner ! 1 

Parly in His ministry, Jesus, with a divine and tender irony, had met the 
accusation by referring them to His favourite passage of Scripture — that pro- 
found utterance of the prophet Hosea, of which He bade them “ go and learn ” 
the meaning — “ I will have mercy and not sacrifices.” lie had further rebuked 
at once their unkindliness and their self-satisfactiou by the proverb, “ They 
that be whole need not a physician, but they that are sick/* The objection 
did not, however, die away. in His later days, when He was journeying to 
Jerusalem, these incessant enemies again raised the wrathful and scornful 
murmur, “This man receive th sinners and eatetli with them ;” 3 and then it 
was that Jesus answered them and justified Ilis ways, and revealed more clearly 
and more lovingly than had ever been done before the purpose of God’s love 
towards repentant sinners, in those three exquisite and memorable parables, the 
lost sheep, the lost piece of money, and, above all, the prodigal son. Drawn 
from the simplest elements of daily experience, these parables, and the last 
especially, illustrated, and illustrated for ever, in a rising climax of tenderness, 
the deepest mysteries of the Divine compassion — the joy that there is in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth . 3 Where, in the entire range of human 
literature, sacred or profane, can anything be found so terse, so luminous, so full 
of infinite tenderness — so faithful in the picture which it furnishes of the con- 
sequences of sin, yet so merciful in the hope which it affords to amendment 

1 In Hub. Beraclinth , 43, G, one of the six things fori ridden to the pupils of the wise is “ to sit at. table 
in a company of the unlearned.*' Other instances of insolent self-assertion against the am hazards 
aro given in Gfrorer, i. 191. 

1 Buyoyyvfrv (Luke xv. 2), “ kept angrily muttering to each other.” (See supra , p. 2G4.1 The contrast of 
this conduct with that of tho Pharisees becomes more striking when we remember the extraordinary 
and almost ludicrous precautions which they took to secure the impossible end of avoiding every con- 
ceivable legal impurity in their chablioorMh , or social meals. How ineradicable t lie feeling was, we 
aiay see most strikingly by observing that, it still infected even some of the disciples and apostles long 
after the resurrection of their Lord, who contended with Peter, saying, “Thou wentest in to men 
uncircuincisod, and didst eat with them!*' (Acts xi. 3)— tho exact echo of the caste-feeling here described 
(of* Gal. ii. 12). 

3 In the lost sheep we have the stupid, bewildered sinner; in the lost drachma, the sinner stamped 
^ith God’s image, but lying lost, useless, and ignorant of bis own worth; in tho prodigal son, tho 
conscious and willing sinner. 
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and penitence — as this little story ? How does it summarise the consolations of 
religion and the sufferings of life ! All sin and punishment, all penitence and 
forgiveness, find their best delineation in these few brief words. The radical 
differences of temperament and impulse which separate different classes of men 
— the spurious independence of a restless free-will — the preference of the en- 
joyments of the present to all hopes of the future — the wandering far away 
from that pure and peaceful region which is indeed our home, in order to let 
loose every lower passion in the riotous indulgence which wastes and squanders 
the noblest gifts of life — the brief continuance of those fierce spasms of forbidden 
pleasure — the consuming hunger, the scorching thirst, the helpless slavery, the 
unutterable degradation, the uncompassionated anguish that must inevitably 
ensue — where have these myriad-times-repeated experiences of sin and sorrow 
been ever painted — though here painted in a few touches only — by a hand 
more tender and more true than in the picture of that foolish boy demanding 
prematurely the share which he claims of his father’s goods ; journeying into a 
far country, wasting his substance with riotous living ; suffering from want in 
the mighty famine ; forced to submit to the foul infamy of feeding swine, and 
fain to fill his belly with the swine-husks which no man gave? 1 And then the 
coming to himself, the memory of his father’s meanest servants who had enough 
and to spare, the return homewards, the agonised confession, the humble, contrite, 
heart-broken entreaty, and that never-to-be-equalled climax which, like a sweet 
voice from heaven, has touched so many million hearts to penitence and tears— 

“ And he arose and came to his father. But when he was yet a great way 
off his father saw him and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him. And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son. But the 
father said to the servants, Bring forth the best robe and put it on him, and 
put a ring on his hand and shoes on his feet: and bring hither the fatted call 
and kill it ; and let us eat and be merry : for this my son was dead and is alive 
again, was lost and is found.” 

And since no strain could rise into sweeter and nobler tenderness — since 


1 This conception of ignominy would bo far moro intense to a Jew than to us. The Jews detested 
swine so much, that they would only speak of a pig euphemistically as dabhar acheer, “ another tiling. 
Tho husks, Ktp6.no., aro the long bean-like pod-, of the carob-treo, or Egyptian fig ( Ccratonia titigwh Linn.) 
I havo tasted them in Palestine ; they aro stringy, sweetish, coarse, and utterly unfit for human sustenance. 
They are sold by fruiterers in Paris, and are said to be used in distilling maraschino. The treo was 
called tho “locust-tree,” from the mistaken notion that its pods aro tho “locusts” on which St. John* 1 ’ 
(Matt. iii. 4 ; Lev. xi. 22). MSov, either “ ever gave ” or “ chose to give ” to him. 
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death itself could reveal no lovelier or more consolatory lesson than it conveys 
to sinful man — to us it might seem that this is the true climax of the parable, 
and that here it should end as with the music of angel harps. And here it 
would have ended had the mystery of human malice and perversity been other 
than it is. But the conclusion of it bears most directly ou the very circum- 
stances that called it forth. The angry murmur of the Pharisees and Scribes 
had shown how utterly ignorant they were, in their cold dead hardness and pride 
of heart, that, in the sight of God, the tear of one truly repentant sinner is 
transcendently dearer than the loveless aud fruitless formalism of a thousand 
Pharisees. Little did they suspect that penitence can bring the very harlot 
and publican into closer communion with their Maker than the combined 
excellence of a thousand vapid and respectable hypocrisies. And therefore it 
was that Jesus added how the elder son came in, and was indignant at the 
noise of merriment, and was angry at that ready forgiveness, and reproached 
the tender heart of his father, and dragged up again in their worst form the 
forgiven sins of this brother whom he would not acknowledge, and showed all 
the narrow unpardoning malignity of a heart which had mistaken external 
rectitude for holy love . 1 Such self-righteous malice, such pitiless and repul- 
sive respectability, is an evil more inveterate — a sore more difficult to probe, 
and more hard to cure — than open disobedience and passionate sin. And truly, 
when we read this story, and meditate deeply over all that it implies, we may, 
from ovir hearts, thank God that He who can bring good out of the worst evil 
— honey out of the slain lion, and water out of the flinty rock — could, even 
from an exhibition of such a spirit as this, draw His materials for the divinest 
utterance of all revelation — the parable of the prodigal son . 2 

The relation of Jesus to publicans and sinners was thus explained, and also 
the utter antagonism between His spirit and that inflated religionism which 

1 There are several touch os in the original which a translation can hardly preservo, hut which show tho 
deepest insight into tho angry human heart in all its mean jealousies and rancours — e.g. t the sharp in- 
dignant (8ou (See!) with which the elder son begins his expostulation; the inability to recognise his free 
service as anything better than a constant slavery (roa-avra err) tiovKevw, “I slave so many years”); the 
position of tfio\ (“you never gave me even a kid that J might enjoy myself with my friends!”); the use 
of “ this son of yoxirs” instead of “my brother;” the exaggerated and concentrated malignity of tho A 
Karatp a-ykv <rou rov filoy fieri, nopy&p, “ who devoured thy substance with harlots,” describing his brother's 
wasted life in its worst and grossest form. This brutally uncharitable desire to make the worst of sin 
r ©pented of, is the basest touch of all. 

I have here touched on one sido of tho parable only- its individual meaning. Of course it involves, 
sides, infinitely more than lias here been educed from it; especially tho relation of Jews to the 
entile world, and the desperately jealous fury and rancour kindled in the Jewish mind (Acts xiii. « r >0 ; 
*xviii. 28, &c.) by the bare mention of the truth that God could accept, and pardon, and bless the G entile l> 

( 88 than the children of Abraham. 
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is the wretched and hollow counterfeit of all real religion. The Judaism of 
that day substituted empty forms and meaningless ceremonies for true righteous- 
ness ; it mistook uncharitable exclusiveness for genuine purity ; it delighted to 
sun itself in the injustice of an imagined favouritism from which it would fain 
have shut out all God’s other children ; it was so profoundly hypocritical as 
not even to recognise its own hypocrisy ; it never thought so well of itself as 
when it was crushing the broken reed and trampling out the last spark from 
the smoking flax; it thanked God for the very sins of others, and thought that 
He could be pleased with a service in which there was neither humility, nor 
truthfulness, nor loyalty, nor love. These poor formalists, who thought that 
they were so rich and increased with goods, had to learn that they were wretched, 
and poor, and miserable, and blind, and naked. These sheep, which fancied 
that they had not strayed, had to understand that the poor lost sheep might he 
carried home on the shoulders of the Good Shepherd with a yet deeper tenderness; 
these elder sons had to learn that their Father’s spirit, however little they might 
be able to realise it in their frozen unsympathetic hearts, was this : “It was 
meet that we should make merry and be glad, for this thy brother was dead 
and is alive again, was lost and is found.” 1 

5. But however much it might be manifest that the spirit of the Christ and 
the spirit of the Pharisee were inalienably opposed to each other, yet up to this 
point the enemies of Jesus were unable to ruin Ilis influence or check His 
work. To forgive, with the same word which healed the diseases, the sins by 
which they believed all diseases to be caused — to join in social festivities — 
to associate with publicans and sinners — were not, and could not be construed 
into, offences against the law. But a weightier charge, more persistently 
reiterated, more violently resented, remained behind — a charge of distinctly 
violating the express laws of Moses by non-observance of the Sabbath. This 
it was which caused a surprise, an exacerbation, a madness, a thirst lor san- 
guinary vengeance, which pursued Him to the very cross. For the Sabbath was 
a Mosaic, nay, even a primeval institution, and it had become the most 
distinctive and the most passionately reverenced of all the ordinances which 
separated the Jews from the Gentiles as a peculiar people. It was at once the 
sign of their exclusive privileges, and the centre of their barren formalism- 
Their traditions, their patriotism, even their obstinacy, were all enlisted in its 
scrupulous maintenance. Not only had it been observed in heaven before 

1 He will not encourage the jealous hatred which had peeped out in the elder son’s half-rep' | l> ation 
this relationship (“ this son of tliine,” i v!6s <rov ouros, Luke xy. 30). 
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man was, but they declared that the people of Israel had been chosen for 
the sole purpose of keeping it . 1 Was it not even miraculously kept by the 
Sabbatical river of the Holy City ? Their devotion to it was only deepened by 
the universal ridicule., inconvenience, and loss which it entailed upon them iu 



PLAN OP JKKL SAI.MM AT Til K TIMM or KIMi lll llul*. 
(Ihj permission, /?o.*n “ Our ir<vk in Foh\-tir,r." ) 


1. Temple of Solomon. \ 

2. I’m luce of Solomon, I Herod's Tern pit*. 

3. Added by Herod. j 

4. Exhedva. 

5. Antonin. 

b. Cloistors joining Antonia to Temple. 

7. Xystus. 


8. Agrij j».i\s Palace. 

9. Zi> >n. 

10. Lower Pool of 

11. Herod's Pal nee. 

12. Bcthrsdsi. 

13. Bridge built by llciod. 
1 1. The Lower City. 


tla; heathen world. They were even proud that, from having observed it willi 
11 stolid literalism, they had suffered themselves on that day to lose battles, 


-lltoso extravagances occur in the Book of Jubilee*, a collection of fiercely fanatical UafjtuhJh which 
tiilos from the first century. For tho fable of tho Sabbatic river (which probably arose from the inter- 
m ! tk ‘ ni character of some of the springs about Jerusalem) see Josephus, 13. J. vii. o, § 1. It might bo 
&ik1, however, to violate the Sabbath rather than keep it, for it only ran every seventh day. 
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to be cut to pieces by their enemies, to see Jerusalem itself imperilled and 
captured. Its observance bad been fenced round by the minutest, tile most 
painfully precise, the most ludicrously insignificant restrictions. The Prophet 
had called it “a delight,” and therefore it was a duty even for the poor to eat 
tli ree times on that day. They were to feast on it, though no fire was to be 
lighted and no food cooked. According to the stiff and narrow school of 
Slmmmai, no one on the Sabbath might even comfort the sick or enliven the 
sorrowful. Even the preservation of life was a breaking of tin* Sabbath ; and, on 
the other hand, even to kill a Ilea was as bad as to kill a camel . 1 * 3 Had not the 
command to “do no manner of work upon the Sabbath day” been most absolute 
and most emphatic? had not Moses himself and all the congregation caused 
the son of Shelomith to be stoned to death for merely gathering sticks upon it? 
had not the Great Synagogue itself drawn up the thirty-nine abho/h and quite 
innumerable tohlotk, or prohibitions of labours which violated it in the first 
or in the second degree? Yet here was One, claiming to be a prophet, yea, 
and more than a prophet, deliberately setting aside, as it seemed to them, the 
traditional sanctity of that day of days! An attentive reader of the Gospels 
will be surprised to find how large a portion of the enmity and opposition 
which our Lord excited, not only in Jerusalem, but even in Galilee and in 
Peram, turned upon this point alone.- 


1 You must not walk through a stream on stilts, for you really carried the stilts. A 'woman must not 
go out with any ribbons about her, unless they were sewed to her dress. A false tooth must not lx* 

worn. A person with the tootli-acho might not rinse his month with vinegar, but he might liohl it iu 
his mouth and swallow it. No one might write down two letters of the alphabet. The sick might not 
send for a physician. A person with lumbago might, not rub or foment the affected part. A tailor must 
not go out with bis needle on Friday night, lest lie should forget it, and so break the Sabbath by carrying 
it about. A cock must not wear a piece of ribbon round its leg on the Sabbath, for this would bo t (> 
carry something ! Shammai would not entrust a letter to a pagan after Wednesday, lest he should not 
have arrived at his destination on the Sabbath. He was occupied, we are told, all the week with thinking 
as to how he should keep the Sabbath. The Shammaites held that Sabbatism applied (1) to men, 
(2) to beasts, (3) to things. The Hillelites denied the last, not holding it necessary to put out a la 111 !* 
which had been kindled before the Sabbath, or to remove fish-nets, or to prevent the dropping oi oil 
in a press. Rabbinical authorities for each of these statements (though as usual the Talmud is 
contradictory about some of them) may be found in Schottgen; Light-foot; Kcim, Qesch. Jem , ii. 297; 
Otho, Lex. Habit, s. v. “ Sabbathum; Buxtorf, Ijv Synag. Jud., pp. 352 — 356 ; Derenbourg, Hist. 38. 
The Rabbi TColoniinns, having been accused of murdering a boy, wrote on a piece of paper, put it on the 
dead boy's lips, and so made tho corpse riso and reveal the true murderer, in order to save himself from 
being torn to pieces. As this had been done on the Sabbath, ho spent the rest of his life in penance, 
and on h.’s death-bed ordered that for a hundred years every one who passed should fling a stonfl ^ 
hi.: tomb, because every one who profaned the Sabbath should bo stoned ! Synesius (Ep. 4) tells a story 
of a pilot who, in the midst of a storm, dropped tho rudder when the Sabbath began, and would only 
it again vl on his life was threatened. Roland (Anti. Hcbr. t p. 518) does not quote the story accurately. 

3 See instances in Matt. xii. 1, et seq.; Mark ii. 23- 28; iii. 1 — 6; Luke vi. 1 — 11; xiii. kt— 
xiv. 1 — 6; John \\ 10, at seq.; vii. 23 ; ix. 14, et seq. 
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The earliest outbreak of the feeling in Galilee must have occurred shortly 
after the events narrated in the last chapter. The feeding of the live thousand, 
and the discourse in the synagogue of Capernaum, took place immediately before 
a Passover. None of the Evangelists narrate the events which immediately 
succeeded. If Jesus attended this Passover, He must have done so in strict 



RUINS or SYNAGOGUE AT IK HI I). 


privacy and seclusion, and no single incident of ITis visit has been recorded. It 
is more probable that the peril and opposition which lie had undergone in 
Jerusalem were sufficient to determine His absence “ until this tyranny was 
overpast .” 1 It is not, however, impossible that, if He did not go in person, 
some at least of His disciples fulfilled this national obligation ; and it may 
have been an observation of their behaviour, combined with the deep hatred 
inspired by His bidding the healed man take up his bed on the Sabbath day, 
an( l by the ground which He had taken in defending Himself against that 


1 John v. 16, 18. 
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charge, which induced the Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem to send some 
of their number to follow His steps, and to keep an espionage upon His actions, 
even by the shores of His own beloved lake. Certain it is that henceforth, 
at every turn and every period of His career — in the corn-fields, in synagogues, 
in leasts, during journeys, at Capernaum, at Magdala, in Peraea, at Bethany 

W e find Him dogged, watched, impeded, reproached, questioned, tempted, 

insulted, conspired against by these representatives of the leading authorities 

of His nation, of whom we 
are repeatedly told that they 
were not natives of the place, 
but “ certain which came 
from Jerusalem .” 1 

i. The first attack in 
Galilee arose from the cir- 
cumstance that, in passing 
through the corn-fields on 
the Sabbath day , 2 His dis- 
ciples, who were suffering 
from hunger, plucked flit 1 
cars of corn, rubbed them 

PASSOVER, CAKE. 

in the palms of their hands, 
blew away the elialf, and ate Undoubtedly this was a very high offence 
— even a capital offence — in the eyes of the Legalists. To reap and to thresh 
on the Sabbath were of course forbidden by one of the abhoth, or primary 
rules ; but the Babbis had decided that to pluck corn was to be construed 
as reaping, and to rub it as threshing; even to walk on grass was forbidden, 
because that too was a species of threshing ; and not so much as a fruit must 

1 Matt. xv. 1 ; Mark iii. 21 ; vii. 1. Those, h wever, mentioned at an earlier period (Luke v. 17) vrero 
not tlio same as these hostile spies. We see from Arts xiv. 19; xvii. 13; Gal. ii. 12, how common union# 
the Jews was the base and demoralising spirit of heresy-hun! ing. 

2 This Sabbath is called in St. Luke by the mysterious name of the second-first Sabbath, 1* crafifiMV 
StvT€pmrpu>rcf) — “the first Sabbath of the second” not vice versa as in tho English version. There is not 
much importance in discovering the exact significance of this isolated expression, because tho timo of y«» r 18 
amply marked by the fact that the wheat (for the context shows that it could hardly have been barley) ' v;ls 
ripe— Ac., that the time was a week or two after the Passover, when the first ripe slicaf was offered as fh° 
first-fruits of the harvest. It is probable that in tho warm hollow' of Gennesareth coni ripened earlier 
i hail on the plains. The only opinions which seem sufficiently probable and sufficiently supported to waK® 
it worth while to mention them are — 1. The first Sabbath of the second mouth (Wotstoin). 2. The firs- 
Sabbath in the second year of the Sabbatical cycle (Wieseler). 3. The first Sabbath after tho second diy 
of unleavened bread (Scaliger, Ewald, Keim, &e., following the analogy of <rd&. npwrov, “ first Sabbath, 1]i 
Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 5, 41). 
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be plucked from a tree . 1 All these latter acts were violations of the toldolk, 
or “ derivative rules.” Perhaps these spying Pharisees had followed Jesus 
on this Sabbath day to watch whether He would go more than the prescribed 
tedium ha-Shabbeth, or Sabbath- 


day’s journey of two thousand 
cubits ; 2 but here they had been 
fortunate enough to light upon 
a far more heinous and flagrant 
scandal — an act of the disciples 
which, strictly and technically 
speaking, rendered them liable to 
death by stoning. Jesus Himself 
had not indeed shared in the 
offence. If we may press the 
somewhat peculiar expression of 
St. Mark, He was walking along 
through the corn-fields by the 
ordinary path, bearing His hun- 
ger as best He might, while the 
disciples were pushing for them- 
selves a road through the stand- 
ing corn by plucking the ears as 

they went along . 3 Now there was no harm whatever 
in plucking the ears ; that was not only sanctioned by 
custom, but even distinctly permitted by the Mosaic 
law . 4 But the heinous fact was that this should be 

1 Similarly, since “building” was one of tlio thirty-nine works forbidden 
on tin? Sabbath, curdling milk was also forbidden, because it was a sort of 
building. Forbidden works were divided into “fathers ” and “descendants;'’ 

®»d to build was one of the former; to mako cheese, one of the latter. 

In the Jorus. Targ., Exod. xvi. 29, the words “beyond two thousand yards” are addl'd, as also on 
Until i. 16. Yet the Pharisees had ingenious rules of their own for getting over tho resultant iueou- 
'wuences, which may bo found in tho Mislma CEmbliui — mixtures, or amalgamations of distances, 1<) 
dugiters). 

Mark ii. 23, koX tyivtro irapairopci*€<r0ai avrbv Sia rwv <nrop/ju«*', «al i'lp^avro ul /xaOyjral avrov obbit irouiv 
^AAoi/Tfs toi/j t rrdxvas , which, in classical Greek, would mean “began to make them selmt a road by plucking. * 

Meyer wiu f.fc* ' * J * 1 is followed by Volkmar. Bleek, Keen, £<•., and by 

■ the classical usage of uBbv iranit', " make a way, 



EGYPTIAN CORN. 


ejer was the first to support this rendering, and bo is 

ls °P Wordsworth. It is doubtful, however, whether tL 0 

pressed, and it must be confessed that on this supposition the phrase would be a very curious one. 
xxiii. 25. I was surprised . to seo that the Arabs in some fields near tho summit of (ieri/ 


looked 


or i/,i in 


on with perfect indifferenco while our weary horses ate freely of the green springing corn. 
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done on a Sabbath ! Instantly the Pharisees are round our Lord, pointing to 
the disciples with the angry question, “See! vvhy do they ” — with a contemp- 
tuous gesture towards the disciples — “ do that which is not lawful on the 
Sabbath day ? ” 

With that divine and instantaneous readiness, with that depth of insight 
and width of knowledge which characterised Ilis answers to the most sudden 
surprises, Jesus instantly protected His disciples with personal approval and 

decisive support. As the charge this 
time was aimed not at Himself but at 
His disciples, His line of argument and 
defence differs entirely from that which, 
as we have seen, 11c had adopted at Jeru- 
salem. There He rested His supposed 
violation of the Law on His personal 
authority ; here, while He again declared 
Himself the Lord of the Sabbath, lie 
instantly quoted first from their own 
Cetkubhm, then from their own Law, 
a precedent and a principle which ab- 
solved His followers from all blame. 
“Have ye not read,” He asked, adoptin'; 
perl laps with a certain delicate iron)’, as 
He did at other times, a favourite formula 
of their own Rabbis, “ how David not only went 1 into the House of God 
on the Sabbath day,- but actually ate the sanctified shewbread, which it was 
expressly forbidden for any but the priests to eat?” If David, their hero, 
their favourite, their saint, had thus openly and flagrantly violated the letter 
of the Law, and had yet been blameless on the sole plea of a necessity higher 
than any merely ceremonial injunction, why were the disciples to blame for the 
harmless act of sating their hunger? And again, if their own Rabbis had 
laid it down that there was “no Sabbatism in the Temple;” that the priests 
on the Sabbath might liew the wood, and light the fires, and place hot fresk- 

’ Some, however, have imagined tlmt David merely represented himself as being accompanied ty 
followers. 

2 This results both from the fact of the precedent being hero adduced and from 1 Sam. xxi. *’ j col “‘ 

; Hired with Lev. xxiv. 8, 9). It is by no means improbable that this very chapter had been read 111 
morning Synagogue service of tho day. Tho service was probably ovor, becauso none of the three me 
took place till then. 
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baked sliewbread on the table, and slay double victims, and circumcise children, 
and thus in every way violate the rules of the Sopherim about the Sabbath, 
and yet be blameless 1 * — nay, if in acting thus they were breaking the Sabbath 
at the bidding of the very Law which ordains the Sabbath — then if the Temple 
excuses them, ought not something 3 greater than the Temple to excuse these? 
And there was something greater than the Temple here. And then once more 
He reminds them that mercy is better than sacrifice. Now the Sabbath was 



THE TABLE OF SHE WERE AIL ( From the Arch of Titus.) 


expressly designed for mercy, and therefore not only might all acts of mercy be 
blamelessly performed thereon, but such acts would be more pleasing to God 
than all the insensate and self-satisfied scrupulosities which had turned a rich 
blessing into a burden and a snare. The Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath, and therefore the Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath . 3 

In the Codex Bezac, an ancient and valuable manuscript now in the 

1 Even Hillel had some partial insight into this truth. He settled the question (against the Bent 
alhira, and the more Pharisaic Shaiumai), that if the Passover day fell on a Sabbath the Paschal 
®inb might be slain by each Israelite in his own house, because lambs wore slain in the Temple on every 
babbath by the priests. 

“a greater thing,” neuter, not masc., as in the English version (Matt. xii. 6). 

. Mark ii. 27, 28. A similar maxim (doubtloss borrowod from this, and borrowed without profit) 
w found in the Talmud, “The Sabbath is given to thee, not thou to the Sabbath.” (See Derenboui*, 

^■dePahtHU.) 
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University Library at Cambridge, there occurs after Luke vi. 5 this remarkable 
addition — “ On the same day, seeing one working on the Sabbath, He said to ' 
him, 0 man, if indeed thou k no west what thou does/, f/tou art blessed; but if thou 
knomest not, thou art accursed, and a transgressor of the law.” The incident is 
curious ; it is preserved for us in this manuscript alone, and it may perhaps be 
set aside as apocryphal, or at best as one of those “unrecorded sayings” 
which, like Acts xx. 35, are attributed to our Lord by tradition only. Yet the 
story is too striking, too intrinsically probable, to be at once rejected as un- 
authentic. Nothing could more clearly illustrate the spirit of our Lord’s 
teaching, as it was understood, for instance, by St. Paul. 1 * For the meaning of 
the story obviously is — If thy work is of faith, then thou art acting rightly : if 
it is not of faith, it is sin. 

ii. It was apparently on the day ’ signalised by this bitter attack, that our 
Lord again, later in the afternoon, entered the synagogue. A man — tradition 
says that he was a stonemason, maimed by an accident, who had prayed Christ 
to heal him, that he might not be forced to beg — was sitting in the synagogue. 3 * * * * 
His presence, and apparently the purpose of His presence, was known to all ; 
and in the chief seats were Scribes, Pharisees, and Herodians, whose jealous, 
malignant gaze was fixed on Christ to see what He would do, that they might 
accuse Him. He did not leave them long in doubt. First He bade the man 
with the withered hand get up and stand out in the midst. And then He 
referred to the adjudication of their own consciences the question that was 
in their hearts, formulating it oidy in such a way as to show them its real 
significance. “Is it lawful,” He asked, “on the Sabbath days to do good or 
to do evil ? to save life (as I am doing), or to kill (as you in your hearts are 
wishing to do) ? ” There could be but one answer to such a question, but they 
were not there either to search for or to tell the truth. Their sole object 
was to watch what He would do, and found upon it a public charge before 
the Sanhedrin, or if not, at least to brand Him thenceforth with the open 
stigma of a Sabbath-breaker. Therefore they met the question by stolid and 
impotent silence. But lie would not allow them to escape the verdict of their 


1 Compare the closely analogous expressions of St. Paul about eating “ things offered to idols ” (1 ^ or ’ 

viii. 1). Somo authors have rejected this story almost with contempt ; yet could it bo more wrong of tbo 

man (presumably for some strong and valid reason) to work than for the Jews to feast and idle ? “ 1 19 

better to plongh than to dance,” says St. Augustine ; “ they rest from good work, they rest not from i 9 

work " ( Enarrat . in Ps. xcii. 2). 

J So it would seem from Matt. xii. 9, 10; Mark iii. 1. 

* This tradition was presorvod in the Gospel of the Nazarenes and Ebionites. 
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own better judgment, and therefore He justified Himself by their own distinct 
practice, no less than by their inability to answer. “ Is there one of you,” Ho 
asked, “ who, if but a single sheep be fallen into a water-pit, will not get hold 
of it, and pull it out? How much then is a man better than a sheep?” 1 The 
argument was unanswerable, and their own conduct in the matter was undeni- 
able ; but still their fierce silence remained unbroken. He looked round on 
them with anger; a holy indignation burned in His heart, glowed on His 
countenance, animated His gesture, rang in His voice, as slowly He sWcpt 
each hard upturned face with the glance that upbraided them for their malignity 
and meanness, for their ignorance and pride ; and then suppressing that bitter 
and strong emotion as He turned to do His deed of mercy, He said to the 
man, “Stretch forth thy hand.” — Was not the hand withered? How could 
he stretch it forth? The word of Christ supplied the power to fulfil Ilis 
command : he stretched it out, and it was restored whole as the other. 

Thus in every way were His enemies foiled — foiled in argument, shamed 
into silence, thwarted even in their attempt to find some ground for a criminal 
accusation. For even in healing the man, Christ had done absolutely nothing 
which their worst hostility could misconstrue into a breach of the Sabbath 
law. He had not touched the man ; He had not questioned him ; He had not 
bid him exercise his recovered power; He had but spoken a word, and not 
even a Pharisee could say that to speak a word was an infraction of the 
Sabbath, even if the word were followed by miraculous blessing ! They must 
have felt how utterly they were defeated, but it only kindled their rage the 
more. They were filled with madness, 2 and communed one with another what 
they might do to Jesus. Hitherto they had been enemies of the Herodians. 
They regarded them as half-apostate Jews, who accepted the Homan domina- 
tion, imitated heathen practices, adopted Sadducean opinions, and had gone so 
far in their flattery to the reigning house that they had blasphemously tried 
to represent Herod the Great as the promised Messiah. But now their old 
enmities were reconciled in their mad rage against a common foe. Something 
perhaps the fear felt by Antipas, perhaps political suspicion, perhaps the 

_ 1 In the Gemara it is only allowed to pull out a sheep if it ho in danger of drowning! planks, however, 
might ho put in a less extreme ease, and food supplied (see Reland, Antt. Hebr. 521). So too a n»n 
may be only healed if in peril of death (Joma, xiii. 6). Shemaia and Abtalion had not been blamed for 
breaking the Sabbath to revive the snow-covered and benumbed Hillel. Stior suggests with much pr°' 
liability that many exceptions may liavo been permitted bocauso of Christ’s words. The institution of th« 
eriVik showed how ready even the Pharisees were to tamper with Sabbatical observance when it 
suited their convenience . 

>l Luke vi. 11. 
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mere natural hatred of worldlings and renegades against the sweet and noble 
doctrines which shamed their lives — had recently added these Herodians to 
the number of the Saviour’s persecutors. As Galilee was the chief centre of 
Christ’s activity, the Jerusalem Pharisees were glad to avail themselves of any 
aid from the Galihean tetrarch and his followers. They took common council 
how they might destroy by violence the Prophet whom they could neither 
refute by reasoning, nor circumvent by law. 

This enmity of the leaders had not yet estranged from Christ the minds 
of the multitude. It made it desirable, however, for Him to move to another 
place, 1 because He would “neither strive nor cry, neither should any man 
hear His voice in the streets,” and the hour was not yet come when he should 
“send forth judgment to victory.” But before His departure there occurred 
scenes yet more violent, and outbreaks of fury against Him yet more marked 
and dangerous. Every day it became more and more necessary to show that 
the lift between Himself and the religious leaders of His nation was deep 
and final ; every day it became more and more necessary to expose the hypo- 
critical formalism which pervaded their doctrines, and which was but the 
efflorescence of a fatal and deeply-seated plague. 

0. His first distinct denunciation of the principles that lay at the very 
basis of the Pharisaic system was caused by another combined attempt of the 
Jerusalem scribes to damage the position of His disciples. 2 On some occasion 
they had observed that the disciples had sat down to a meal without previous 
ablutions. Now these ablutions were insisted upon with special solemnity by 
the Oral Tradition. The Jews of later times related with intense admiration 
how the liabbi Akiba, when imprisoned and furnished with only sufficient 
water to maintain life, preferred to die of starvation rather than eat without 
the proper washings. 3 The Pharisees, therefore, coming up to Jesus as usual 
in a body, ask Him, with a swelling sense of self-importance at the justice of 
their reproach, “ Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the elders ? 
for they wash not their hands when they eat bread.” 

Before giving our Lord’s reply, St. Mark pauses to tell us that the traditional 
ablutions observed by the Pharisees and all the leading Jews were extremely 


Matt. xii. 15 (Isa. xlii. 2). It is not necessarily implied that He left Galilee ; or if Ho did, 1 lie events 
wiicli follow may well have occurred before Ho was fully aware of tlio extent (o which the virulence 
0 tho Pharisaic party had carried them. 

Matt. xv. 1—20; Mark vii. 1 — 23. 

Buxtorf, Syn. Jud., p. 236. 
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elaborate and numerous. Before every meal, and at every return from market, 1 2 
they washed “ with the fist,” 3 and if no water was at hand a man was obliged' 
to go at least four miles to search for it. Besides this there were precise rules 
for the washing of all cups and sextarii 3 and banquet-couches (i triclinia ) and 
brazen vessels. The treatise Shulchan-Aruk, or “ Table arranged,” a compendium 
of Rabbinical usages drawn up by Josef Karo in 1567, contains no less 
than twenty-six prayers by which these washings were accompanied. To 

neglect them was as bad 
as homicide, and involved 
a forfeiture of eternal life. 
And yet the disciples dared 
to eat with “ common ” 
(that is, with unwashen) 
hands ! 

As usual, our Lord at 
once made common cause 
with His disciples, and did 
not leave them, in their 
simplicity and ignorance, 
to be overawed by the 
attack of these stately and 
sanctimonious critics. He 
answered their question by 

a far graver one. “ Why,” Tie said, “do you too violate the commandment of 
God by this ‘tradition’ of yours? For God’s command was ‘Honour thy 
father and thy mother ; ’ but your gloss is, instead of giving to father and 
mother, a man may simply give the sum intended for their support to the 
sacred treasury, and say, ‘ It is Corban ,’ and then 1 ' — he is exempt from any 

1 Somi) remit')- Mark vn. I, “ Anil alter market, they do not eat (what they have purchased) until tl»oy 
havo washed it.” This is not impossible, l«it does not seem likely, although jBmrrf«wr« (coinplet® 
immersions - nitMuth) implies more Ilian I'tyumai (“ wash the hands”) in verso 3 

2 vv yH-V* thoroughly scrubbing each hand “ with the dosed fist .” 

J (Murk vii. 4), “ scxtn rinses,” /.<•., vessels holding about a pint — ouo of St. Mark’s Latinists* 

Earfleni vessels, if in any way rendered ceremonially unclean, were not washed, but broken (Lev. xv- 12). 
They were so particular about the sacred vessels that, ono day they washed the golden candlestick, and the 
Saddueees remarked to thorn “ that soon they would think it necessary to wash the sun” ( Chagiga , iii. 
Grsitz, Gesch. d. Jnd. iii. 458). 

1 ljightfoot’s noto on this passage is particularly valuable. Ho shows that our Lord is quoting • 
regular formula which occurs often in the tracts Nedarrm and Neziruth, both of which deal with vows. 1® 
Matt. xv. 6 tho sentence remains thus unfinished ; it is broken off by oposiopesis^ as though our Lord sbr* 
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further burden in their support! And many such things ye do. Ye hypo- 
crites ! ” — it was the first time that our Lord had thus sternly rebuked them 
— “finely 1 do ye abolish and obliterate the commandment of Grod by your 
traditions ; and well did Isaiah prophesy of you, ' This people honoureth me 



THE GOLDEN CANDLESTICK . {From the Arch of Titus.) 


with their lips, but their heart is far from me ; but in vain do they worship 
fne, teaching for doctrines the commandment of men.’ 

from the disgraceful inferences which such it son would annex to his words, and preferred to substitute 
for thorn His own stronger declaration that their iniquitous diversion of natural charities into the 
channels of pious ostentation would of course undermine nil parental authority. To say the word “ Corban” 
however rashly and inconsiderately, involved a htnam . or vow, and some of the Rabbis bad expressly 
taught that a vow superseded the necessity of obedience to the fifth commandment. The explanation of 
his and the following verse seems to bo that to say. “ Be It Corf/an” was a sort of imprecation by the use 
of which a thing was tabooed to any one else ; and t hat if it had been said to a parent even in haste or 
anger, the Rabbis still treated it as irrevocable. 

Ka\us a0cTc?Tf (Mark vii, 9), used in strong irony. The Bubka Kama, or “ first gate," and two following 
treatises of the Mishna are on compensations, &c., and abound in such traditions which supersede the Law. 
uother remarkable instance of doing away with the commandment by tradition was the unanimous exjmsi- 
10n the lex talionis (Exod. xxi. 24; Dent. xix. 12) as meaning nothing more than a fine. T, of course, 
that the dislike to the lex talionis was due to a certain moral progress through which the Greeks and 
eutons also passed; but to profess unbounded and superstitious adoration for the mere dead letter of a 
and then to do away with its clearest enactments by mere quibbles and fictions, was obvious hypocrisy. 

, ini T% which in the Middle Ages often extorted gifts of property for Church purposes from the 

8 *8 y terrors of dying sinners was a “ tradition ” as bad as, perhaps worse than, that which Christ denounces. 
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Tliis was not only a defence of the disciples — because it showed that they 
merely neglected a body of regulations 1 which were in themselv r es so opposed to 
the very letter of the sacred law as, in many cases, to be more honoured in the 
breach than the observance — but it was the open rebuke of One who assumed 
a superior and fearless authority, and a distinct reprobation of a system which 
guided all the actions of the liabbinic caste, and was more reverenced than 
the Pentateuch itself. The quintessence of that system was to sacrifice the 
spirit to the letter, which, apart from that spirit, was more than valueless ; and 
to sacrifice the letter itself to mere inferences from it which were absolutely 
pernicious. The Jews distinguished between the written Law ( Torah & ’hebckefvb) 
and the traditional Law, or “ Law upon the lip ” ( Torah Shebenl pth) ; and the 
latter was asserted, by its more extravagant votaries, to have been orally 
delivered by Cod to Moses, and orally transmitted by him through a succession 
of elders. On it is founded the Talmud (or “doctrine”), which consists of the 
Mislma (or “repetition”) of the Law, and the Gemara, or “ supplement ” to it; 
and so extravagant did the reverence for the Talmud become, that it was said 
to be, in relation to the Law, as wine to water; to read the Scriptures was a 
matter of indifference, but to read the Mishna was meritorious, and to read 
the Gemara would be to receive the richest recompense . 2 And it was this 
grandiose system of revered commentary and pious custom which Jesus now 
so completely discountenanced, as not only to defend the neglect of it, hut 
even openly to condemn and repudiate its most established principles. He thus 


1 As it is to this day. Dr. -Frank 1 says of tlio Ashkenazim and Perushim at Jerusalem, that “ they 
never study the Bible, and derive all their knowledge of it from the Talmud” (p. 34). [The Karaites, 
however, reject this doctrine of the Mekobalim, and hold to the Biblo only (id. p. 46).] “ Ho that lias 
learned the Scripture, and not the Mislma, is a blockhead.” “ The Law is like salt, tlio Mishna like 
pepper, the Gemara like balmy spice.” R. Menasscli Ben Israel compared the Law to the body* dio 
Mishna to tlio soul, the Cabbala to tlio soul of the soul. (Allen’s Mod. Judaism, p. 74.) — The Pivte 
Ahhuth ordains that at five a child should study tlio Bible, at ten the Mishna, at fifteen the Gemara. 
God Himself is represented as studying the Talmud, and repeating the decisions of the Rabbis. 

( Chagiga , p. 15, ap. Bartoloee. iii. 410). —In a passage of the Babha Metsia, f. 59, which almost readies 
sublimity in its colossal sense of conviction, the decisions of the wise are upheld not only against miracles, 
but even against a voice from heaven ! The passage has been often quoted. 

2 They asserted that God had taught Moses tho Law by day, and the Mishna by night (Buxtorf, Syn» 
Jud. iii.). Tho Mishna was supposed to consist of five main elements: — 1. Traditional interpretations. 
2. Undisputed constitutions. 3. Accepted opinions derived from the thirteen ways of reasoning- *• 
Decrees of Prophets and Rabbis. 5. Legal precedents. (Maimon. Porta Mods . See Etheridge, 

Lit., p. 119.) — Tlio object of tho Gemara was to explain the Mishna, (1) lexically, (2) dogmatical y, 
(3) ihferentially, (4) mystically. According to Abon Ezra, R. Sol. Jarchi, R. Bechai, Maimonidcs, 
the Law was tho “Statutes,” and tho Oral Law tho “judgments” of Deut. iv. 14. R. Josh. Bon 1*^ 
said that in Exod. xxiv. 12 “the Tables” meant tho Docalogue; “the Law,” the Pentateuch; “ c ^ m ’ 
mandments” the Mislma; “which I have written,” tho Prophets and Hagiographa ; and “that tion 
mightest teach them,” tlio Gemara (Berachuth, t 5 a). (Schwab, p. 234.) 
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consigned to oblivion and indifference tlie entire paraphernalia of Ifngadblk 
(“ legends ”) and Halachblh (“ rules ”), which, though up to that period it had 
not been committed to writing, was yet devoutly cherished in the memory 
of the learned, and constituted the very treasury of liabbinic wisdom. 

Nor was this all: not content with shattering the very bases of their 
external religion, He even taught to the multitude doctrines which would 
undermine their entire authority — doctrines which would tend to bring their 
vaunted wisdom into utter discredit. The supremacy of His disapproval was 
in exact proportion to the boundlessness of their own arrogant self-assertion ; 
aud turning away from them as though they were hopeless, lie summoned the 
multitude, whom they had trained to look up to them as little gods, and spoke 
these short and weighty words : 

“Hear me, all of you, and understand! Not that which gooth into the 
mouth defileth the man ; but that which cometh out of the mouth, fhat defileth 
a man .” 1 

The Pharisees were bitterly offended by this saying, as well indeed they 
might be. Condemnatory as it was of the too common sacerdotal infatuation 
for all that is merely ceremonial, that utterance of Jesus should have been 
the final death-knell of that superfluity of voluntary ceremonialism. His disciples 
were not slow to inform Him of the indignation which His words had caused, 
for they probably retained a large share of the popular awe for the leading 
sect. But the reply of Jesus was an expression of calm indifference to earthly 
judgment, a reference of all worth to the sole judgment of God as shown 
in the slow ripening of events. “ Every plant which my Heavenly Father 
hath not planted shall be rooted up. Let them alone. They be blind leaders 
of the blind: and if the blind lead the blind, shall they not both fall into the 
ditch?” 

A little later, when they were in-doors and alone, Peter ventured to ask 
for an explanation of the words which He had uttered so emphatically to the 
multitude. Jesus gently blamed the want of comprehension among His 
Apostles, but showed them, in teaching of deep significance, that man’s food 
does hut affect his material structure, and does not enter into his heart, or 
fouch his real being ; but that “ from within, out of the heart of men, proceed 

T-here a singular and striking parallel to those words in Philo, Dc Ojrif. Jlfnndi, i. 29. “Thor© 
ir iuto the mouth,” he says, expanding a saying of Plato, “ meats and drinks, corruptible nourishment 
\ a Wruptible body; but there go forth from it words, immortal laws of an immortal soul, by means 
" ^ m governed tho reasonable life.” 
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evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, theft, covetousness, wickedness, 
deceit lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness. 

Erirthoughts-like cue tiny rill of evil, and then the burst of all that 

Wac » *» -* with um ™ hen ^ 
defileth not a man.” 1 

. Then) t. . vell-keev,. •"““K ^ 

s very dubious scuso. K with «lm«t * 1 «» d J-." <* Acte »• W( 

previous a.'t« ( vor - j 8 > *■*•’ Ul( , on i cr J ,ho words is a serious stumbling-block to this excellent 

It must, however, be admit t . , ma ko Kadaplfav agree with a^SpuH'. 

interpretation. Tbo only ot ted- nay ° | x l| | iu t } l0 Expositor, to prove that tlie only possible 

[Since writing the above. I wi t \ J (ltll cleanr This rendering was pointed 

explanation of this passage is : m «» • ' > „ (lti( .,.d b y Mr. Field many years ago m Ins 

out by St. Chrysostom in h^nmentary on S • lts r „vival and justification 

Commentary on fat. Cl.rystns on , but l as _ <g * <m J t question of Christ’s attitude towards 

t.h« — i 
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CFTAPTEJi XXXII. 

D K K PENlNtl OPPOSITION. 


Si ignobilis, si inglorius, si iuiionorabilis, Christ us erit meus.” 1 — Tekt. Contr. Marc. iii. 17. 



J I ERE was to be one more day of opposition — more 
bitter, more dangerous, more personal, more implacable 
— one day of open and final rupture between Jesus and 
the Pharisaic spies from Jerusalem — before lie yielded 
for a time to the deadly hatred of Ilis enemies, and 
retired to find in heathen countries the rest which He 
could find no longer in the rich fields and on the green 
hills of Genncsareth. There were but few days of His 
earthly life which passed through a series of more heart- 
shaking agitations than the one that we shall now describe . 3 


* “If lie be ignoble, if inglorious, if dishonoured, he shall lio my Christ.” 
s It seems clear from the order in which theso scenes aro narrated in Matt, 
xii. 22, seqq, ; Mark iii. 11, seqq., that they took place in Galilee, and if so 
they cannot well be assigned to any other period than the present. In St. Luke 
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Jesus was engaged in solitary prayer, probably at early dawn, and in one 
of tbe towns which formed the chief theatre of His Galilsean ministry. "Whilp 
they saw Him standing there with His eyes uplifted to heaven for standing. 



ORIENTALS AT FRAYER. 


not kneeling, was and is the common Oriental attitude in prayer — the disciple* 
remained at a reverent distance ; but when His orisons were over, they came to 


they occur in the great episode (ix. 51 — xviii. 34); but the hypothesis that this episode narra 
incidents of one of three journeys only is not tenable, and the order suggested by the other E\anf?® 
seems here to bo the more probable. The only note of time used by St. Luke is the very vagues o 
“And it eaino to pass;” and the note of place is equally so, “ in a certain place.’* 
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Him with the natural entreaty that He would teach them to pray, as John 
also taught his disciples. He at once granted their request, aud taught them 
that short and perfect petition which has thenceforth been the choicest heritage 
of every Christian liturgy, and the model on which all our best and most accept- 
able prayers are formed. He had, indeed, already used it in the Sermon on 
the Mount, but we .may be deeply thankful that for the sake of His asking 
disciples He here brought it into greater and more separate prominence. Some 
of the separate clauses may already have existed, at least in germ, among the 
Jewish forms of prayer, since they resemble expressions which are found in 
the Talmud, and which we have no reason to suppose were borrowed from 
Christians . 1 But never before had all that was best and purest in a nation’s 
prayers been thus collected into one noble and incomparable petition — a 
petition which combines all that the heart of rnan, taught by the Spirit of 
God, had found most needful for the satisfaction of its truest aspirations. In 
the mingled love and reverence with which it teaches us to approach our Father 
in heaven — in the spirituality with which it leads us to seek first the kingdom 
of God aud His righteousness — in the spirit of universal charity and forgive- 
ness which it inculcates — in that plural form throughout it, which is meant to 
show us that selfishness must be absolutely and for ever excluded from our 
petitions, and that no man can come to God as his Father without acknow- 
ledging. that his worst enemies are also God’s children — in the fact that of its 
seven petitions, one, and one only, is for any earthly blessing, and even that 
one is only for earthly blessings in their simplest form — in the manner 
in which it discountenances all the vain repetitions and extravagant self- 
tortures with which so many fanatic worshippers have believed that God 
could be propitiated — even in that exquisite brevity which shows us how 
little God desires that prayer should be made a burden and weariness — it 
is, indeed, what the Fathers have called it, a hreviarium Evungdii — the pearl 
of prayers. 

Not less divine were the earnest and simple words which followed it, and 
which taught the disciples that men ought always to pray and not to faint, 
since, if importunity prevails over the selfishness of man, earnestness must be 
all-powerful with the righteousness of God. Jesus impressed upon them the 
lesson that if human affection can be trusted to give only useful aud kindly 

,, ^' or the proof of this, and for the Jewish prayers which most resemble (but at bow wide an interval !) 
o Lord’s prayer, soo Gfriirer, Jahrh. des Heils, ii. 169, and tho parallels adduced on Matt. vi. 9 by 
'K d foot, Schottgen, and Wotstoin. 
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gifts, the love of the Great Father who loves us all will, much more certainly, 
give Ilis best and highest gift — even the gift of the Holy Spirit — to all tha t 
ask Him. 

And with what exquisite yet vivid graciousness are these great lessons in- 
culcated ! Had they been delivered in the dull, dry, didactic style of most 
moral teaching, how could they have touched the hearts, or warmed the imagi- 
nations, or fixed themselves indelibly upon the memories of those who heard 
them ? But instead of being clothed in scholastic pedantisms, they were con- 
veyed in a little tale founded on the most commonplace incidents of daily life, 
and of a daily life full of simplicity and poverty. Journeying at night to avoid 
the burning heat, a man arrives at a friend’s house. The host is poor, and has 
nothing for him ; yet, because even at that late hour he will not neglect the 
duties of hospitality., lie gets up, and goes to the house of another friend to 
borrow three loaves. But this other is in bed ; his little children are with 
him ; his house is locked and barred. To the earnest entreaty he answers 
crossly and roughly 1 from within, “ Trouble me not.” But his friend knows 
that he has come on a good errand, and he persists in knocking, till at last, not 
from kind motives, but because of his pertinacity , 2 the man gets up and gives 
him all that he requires. “ Even so,” it has been beautifully observed, “ when 
the heart which has been away on a journey, suddenly at midnight (i.e., the 
time of greatest darkness and distress) returns home to us — that is, comes to 
itself and feels hunger — and we have nothing wherewith to satisfy it, God 
requires of us bold, importunate faith.” If such persistency conquers the 
reluctance of ungracious man, how much more shall it prevail with One who 
loves us better than we ourselves, and who is even more ready to hear than 
we to pray ! 

It has been well observed that the narrative of the life of Christ on earth 
is full of lights and shadows — one brief period, or even one day, starting at 
times into strong relief, while at other times whole periods are passed over 
in unbroken silence. But we forget — and if we bear this in mind, there will 
he nothing to startle us in this phenomenon of the Gospel record — we forget 
how large and how necessary a portion of His work it was to teach and train 
His immediate Apostles for the future conversion of the world. When we 
compare what the Apostles were when Jesus called them — simple and noble 

1 Ho does not return the greeting, “ Friend tho expression, M*j not k6*ovs *£ptx*> “ Don’t fash me, ” «*“ 
impatient one : the door k(k\u<tt(u, “ has been shut for tho night ; ” oi tvi/anai, “ I can’t,” meaning “ I won 

5 Miw, “shamelessness,” “ unblushing persistence.” 
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indeed, but ignorant, and timid, and slow of heart to believe— with what they 
became when He had departed from them, and shed the gift of His Holy 
Spirit into their hearts, then we shall see how little intermission there could 
have been in His beneficent activity, even during the periods in which His 
discourses were delivered to those only who lived in the very light of His 
divine personality. Blessed indeed were they above kings and prophets, blessed 
beyond all who have ever lived in the richness of their privilege, since they 
could share His inmost thoughts, and watch in all its angelic sweetness and 
simplicity the daily spectacle of those “ sinless years.” But if this blessing 
was specially accorded to them, it was not for their own sakes, but for the sake 
of that world which it was their mission to elevate from despair and wickedness 
into purity and sober-mindedness and truth — for the sake of those holy hearts 
who were henceforth to enjoy a Presence nearer, though spiritual, than if, 
with the Apostles, they could have climbed with Him the lonely hills, or 
walked beside Him as He paced at evening beside the limpid lake. 

The day which had begun with that lesson of loving and confiding prayer 
was not destined to proceed thus calmly. Few days of His life during these 
years can have passed without His being brought into distressing contact with 
the evidences of human sin and human suffering ; but on this day the spectacle 
was brought before Him in its wildest and most terrible form. A man blind 
and dumb and mad, from those strange unaccountable influences which the 
universal belief attributed to demoniac possession, was brought before Him. 
Jesus would not leave him a helpless victim to the powers of evil. By His 
look and by His word He released the miserable sufferer from the horrible 
oppression — calmed, healed, restored him — “insomuch that the blind and dumb 
both spake and saw.” 

It appears from our Lord’s own subsequent words that there existed among 
the Jews certain forms of exorcism , 1 which to a certain extent, at any rate, 
were efficacious ; but there are traces that the cures so effected were only 
attempted in milder and simpler cases. The dissolution of so hideous a spell 
as that which had bound this man — the power to pour light on the filmed 
eyeball, and to restore speech to the cramped tongue, and intelligence to the 
bewildered soul — was something that the people had never witnessed. The 
miracle produced a thrill of astonishment, a burst of unconcealed admiration. 
■Per the first time they openly debated whether He who had such power 


1 Of. Acts xix. 13. 
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could be any otlier than their expected Deliverer. “ Can this man/’ they incre- 
dulously asked, “can he he the Son of David ?” 1 2 

His enemies could not deny that a great miracle had been performed, and 
since it did not convert, it only hardened and maddened them. But how 
could they dissipate the deep impression which it had made on the minds of 
the amazed spectators? The Scribes who came from Jerusalem, more astute 
and ready than their simple Galihean brethren, at once invented a ready device 
for this purpose. “ This fellow hath Beelzebul ” — such was their notable and 
insolent solution of the difficulty — “ and it is only by the prince of the devils 
that he castetli out the devils .” 3 Strange that the ready answer did not spring 
to every lip, as it did afterwards to the lips of some who heard the same charge 
brought against Him in Jerusalem, “ These are not the words of one that hath 
a devil.” But the people of Galilee were credulous and ignorant; these grave 
and reverend inquisitors from the Holy City possessed an immense and 
hereditary ascendency over their simple understandings, and, offended as they 
had been more than once by the words of Jesus, their whole minds were be- 
wildered with a doubt. The awfulness of His personal ascendency — the felt 
presence, even amid His tenderest condescensions, of something more than 
human — His power of reading the thoughts — the ceaseless and sleepless energy 
of Ilis beneficence — the strange terror which He inspired in the poor demoniacs 
— the speech which sometimes rose into impassioned energy of denunciation, 
and sometimes, by its softness and beauty, held them hushed as infants at the 
mother’s breast — the revulsion of their unbelieving hearts against that new 
world of fears and hopes which lie preached to them as the kingdom of God 


1 Malt. ix. 32; xii. 23 (Luke xi. 15). M^n out 6s tern ; the words express incredulous surprise— not 
nonne / but num ? Cf. John viii. 22, ix^n faoKTfvu U vr6v ; “ surely He will not kill Himself ? ” 

2 Mark iii. 22; Matt. xii. 24. The olros, “this follow,” is intentionally contemptuous. BeolzebuZ (uot 
Beelzebub, which is derived from the versions) is almost certainly the right reading. But the form and true 
meaning of the namo are enveloped in obscurity. Beelzebub is mentioned as god of Bkron in 2 Kings i. 4 
and both the LXX. and Josephus [Anti. ix. 2, § 1) understood this to mean “lord of flies” ('BtfaX i*Aa.v). 
There may liavo been nothing derisive in such a designation, as soino even of the Greek deities woio 
worshipped as averters of pestilent insects (ef. Zeus Apomuios, Hercules Kornopion and Ipuktonos, Apollo 
Smintheus, &c.). But Bcelzebul may also mean “ lord of the (colestial) habitation i.e. t “ prince of W ,fl 
xir ” (Epli. ii. 2), and if so there is a sort of play on the word in the uhcotito-irdrrjs of Matt. x. 25. On 
the other band, the name may bo “lord of dung,” partly from the belief that demons haunted foul places 
(Matt. xii. 43; Gfrorcr, Jalirh. d. HeiU , i. 139). This would be in accordance with those insulting par 0110 
masias which the Jews, from a literal acceptation of Exod. xxiii. 13, &c., delighted to apply to heathen 
idols ic.f. Kir Chores, “ city of destruction,” for Kir Heres; Betliaven for Bethel; Bar-coziba, “son of* 
lie,” for Bar-chocba, “ son of a star,” <&c. See my Chapters on Language , p. 277 ). The accusation is 
practically the same as that of the Talmudists, that the miracles of Jesus were wrought by 111 ^ 
learnt in Egypt (Bab. Shab ., f. 104, 2; 43, 1). “Latrant catuli isti, sicut a canibus his cdocti fucrun , 

“ Thoso puppies bark as these hounds have trained them to do.” (Lightfoot, ad loc.) 
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— in a word, the shuddering sense that in some way His mere look and presence 
placed them in a nearer relation than they had ever been before with the Unseen 
World — all this, as it had not prepared them to accept the truth, tended from 
the first to leave them the ready victims of insolent, blasphemous, and authori- 
tative falsehood. 

And therefore, in a few calm words, Jesus shattered the hideous sophism 
to atoms. He showed them the gross absurdity of supposing that Satan could 
be his own enemy. Using an irresistible argument inn ad homnem, He convicted 
them by an appeal to the exorcisms so freely, but almost ineffectually, professed 
by themselves and their pupils. And when he had thus showed that the 
power which He exercised must be at once superior to Satan and contrary 
to Satan, and must therefore be spiritual and divine, He warned them of the 
awful sinfulness and peril of this their blasphemy against the Holy Spirit of 
(rod, and how nearly it' bordered on the verge of that sin which alone, 
of all sins, could neither here nor hereafter be forgiven. And then, after these 
dim and mysterious warnings, speaking to them in language of yet plainer 
significance, He turned the light of truth into their raging and hypocritical 
hearts, and showed them how this Head Sea fruit of falsehood and calumny 
could only spring from roots and fibres of hidden bitterness ; how only from 
evil treasures hid deep in darkness, where the very source of light was quenched, 
could be produced these dark imaginings of their serpentine malignity . 1 Lastly, 
aud with a note of warning which has never since ceased to vibrate, He warned 
them that the words of man reveal the true nature of the heart within, and 
that for those, as for all other false and lightly uttered words of idle wickedness, 
they should give account at the last day . 2 The weight and majesty of these 
words — the awful solemnity of the admonition which they conveyed — seem for 
a time to have reduced the Pharisees to silence, and to have checked the reitera- 
tion of their absurd and audacious blasphemy. And in the hush that ensued 
some w’oman of the company, in an uncontrollable enthusiasm of admiration — 
accustomed indeed to reverence these long-robed Pharisees, with their fringes 
and phylacteries, but feeling to the depth of her heart on how lofty a height 
above them the Speaker stood — exclaimed to Him in a loud voice , 3 so that all 
could hear— 

“Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the breasts that thou hast sucked. 

1 Matt. xii. 34. 

a Compare Matt. xii. 25—37; Mark iii. 22—30; Luko xi. 17 — 30. 

* Luke xi. 27. 
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“Yea” — or as we may render it — “Nay, rather lie answered, “blessed 
are they that hear the Word of God, and keep it.” 

The woman, with all the deep and passionate affection of her sex, had cried, 
How blest must be the mother of such a Son ! and blessed indeed that mother 
was, and blessed was the fruit of her womb —blessed she was among women, 
and blessed because she believed yet hers was no exclusive blessedness ; there 
is a blessedness yet deeper and loftier, the blessedness of obedience to the Word 
of God. “ How many women,” says St. Chrysostom, “have blessed that Holy 
Virgin, and desired to be such a mother as she was ! What hinders them ? 
Christ has made for us a wide way to this happiness, and not only women, 
but men may tread it — the way of obedience ; this it is which makes such a 
mother, not the throes of parturition.” 

But the Pharisees, though baffled for a moment, did not intend to leave 
Jesus long in peace. He had spoken to them in language of lofty warning 
nay, even of stern rebuke — to them, the leaders and religious teachers of II is 
time and country. What gave such boldness to one — a mere “ empty cistern,” 
a mere am ha-arch — who had but just emerged from the obscure and ignorant 
labours of a provincial artisan? how did He dare thus to address them ? Let 
Him at least show them some sign — some sign from heaven, no mere exorcism 
or act of healing, but some great, indisputable, decisive sign of His authority. 
“Master, we would see a sign from Thee.” 

It was the old question which had assailed Him at His very earliest 
ministry, “What sign showest Thou unto us, seeing that Thou doest these 
things ? ” 2 

To such appeals, made only to insult and tempt — made by men who, un- 
convinced and unsoftened, had just seen a mighty sign, and had attributed it at 
once without a blush to demoniac agency — made, not from hearts of faith, hut 
out of curiosity, and hatred, and unbelief- — Jesus always turned a deaf ear. 
The Divine does not condescend to limit the display of its powers by the 
conditions of finite criticism, nor is it conformable to the council of God to 
effect the conversion of human souls by their mere astonishment at external 
signs. Had Jesus given them a sign from heaven, is it likely that it would 
have produced any effect on the spiritual children of ancestors who, according 
to their own accepted history, in the very sight, nay, under the very precipices 
of the burning hill, had sat down to eat and to drink, and risen up to play * 1 
Would it have had any permanent significance for the moral heirs of those 

1 Luko i. 42 — 45 . 2 John ii. 13. 
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who were taunted by their own prophets with having taken up the taber- 
nacles of Moloch, and the star of their god Remphan, though they were 
guided by the fiery pillar, and quenched their thirst from the smitten rock? 
Signs they had seen and wonders in abundance, and now they were seeing 
the highest sign of a Sinless Life, and yet they did but rebel and blaspheme 
the more. No sign should be given, then, save in prophecies which they could 
not understand. “ That evil and adulterous generation,” He exclaimed, turning 
to the densely crowded multitude, “should have no sign save the sign of Jonah 
the prophet. Saved after a day and night amid the dark and tempestuous seas, 
he had been a sign to the Ninevites ; so should the Son of Man be saved from 
the heart of the earth . 1 And those men of Nineveh, who repented at the 
preaching of Jonah, and the Queen of Sheba, who came from the ends of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, should alike rise up in the judgment 
and condemn a generation that despised and rejected one greater than Solomon 
or than Jonah. For that generation had received* every blessing : by the Baby- 
lonian captivity, by the Maccabiean revival, by the wise and noble rule of the 
Asmomean princes, recently by the preaching of John, the evil spirit of idolatry 
and rebellion which distempered their fathers had been cast out of them ; its 
old abode had been swept and garnished by the proprieties of Pharisees and 
the scrupulosities of Scribes ; but, alas ! no good spirit had been invited to 
occupy the empty shrine, and now the old unclean possessor had returned 
with seven spirits more wicked than himself, and their last state was worse than 
the first. 

Ilis discourse was broken at this point by a sudden interruption . 3 News 
had again reached His family that He was surrounded by a dense throng, and 
was speaking words more strange and terrible than ever He had been known to 
utter ; above all, that He had repudiated with open scorn, and denounced with 
uncompromising indignation, the great teachers who had been expressly scut 
Iroin Jerusalem to watch His words. Alarm seized them ; perhaps their in- 
formant had whispered to them the dread calumny which had thus called 
forth His stern rebukes. From the little which we can learn of His brethren, 
we infer that they were Hebrews of the Hebrews, and likely to be intensely 
influenced by Rabbinical and sacerdotal authority ; as yet, too, they either did 

1 The “three days and throe nights” of Matt. xii. 40 means little more than a n aM/w". <>r n r- — 
( r f’ from Friday evening to Sunday morning. Tins strange Hebrew idiom lias caused needless difficulties, 
nightfoot (Hor. Hebr. ad he.). Cf. 1 Sam. xxx. 12, 13; 2 Clmm. x. 5. 12; Deut. xiv. 28; xxvi. 12. See 
Wni „ i lvma "ks on the expression in Coleridgo, Lay Sermons. Appendix C. 

* Matt. xii. 46. 
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not believe on Him, or regarded His claims in a very imperfect light. Is 
not the time again come for them to interfere ? can they not save Jesus, on' 
whom they looked as their Jesus, from Himself? can they not exercise over 
Him such influence as shall save Him from the deadly perils to which His 
present teaching would obviously expose Him ? can they not use towards Him 
such gentle control as should hurry Him away for a time into some region of 
secrecy and safety? They could not, indeed, reach Him in the crowd, hut 
they could get some one to call His attention to their presence. Suddenly 
He is informed by one of His audience — “ Behold, Thy mother and Thy 
brethren stand without, desiring to speak with Thee.” Alas ! had they not yet 
learnt that if they would not enter, their sole right place was to stand without? 
that His hour was now come to pass far beyond the circle of mere human 
relationship, infinitely above the control of human brethren ? Must their hold 
intrusive spirit receive one more check? It was even so; but the check should 
be given gently, and so as to be an infinite comfort to others. “ Who is My 
mother? ” Tie said to the man who had spoken, “and who are My brethren?” 
And then stretching forth Tlis hand towards His disciples, He said, “ Behold 
My mother and My brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of My Father 
which is in heaven, the same is My brother, and sister, and mother ! ” 



s The history of Jonah is hi re represented I., throe divisions. In the centre the Prophet is fulling, with 
outstretched hands, over the ship's side towards the monster below, whose open mouth, and body with inHat«l 
coils, are in readiness to receive him. On a raised seat in the stem of the ship sits the eaptain. With one lw n 'i 
he grasps the rudder ; the other is raised to rive emphasis to his order to set tho mainsail, which has l |C,n 
clewed tip to the yard while the wind was contrary. Athwart the ship’s side may ho distinguished three long 
oars, tvhicli may have served to keep her steady during the continuance of tho gale. On the left hand <d 

the scene is Jonah, seated calmly, staff in hand, under his favourite gourd, at the top of which sits 
raven, tho bird of prophecy. To the right the Prophet stands erect, his extended right hand indicating (as 1,1 
the cii'ocutio type of the early Homan emperors) that he is engaged in preaching to the Ninevites. The stf' 1 ^ 
is a r<d sard of great lustre, and forms part of the very choice collection of Mr. Archer Houldon, >' 
Hallingbury Place, Essex. Tim rough strength of delineation bespeaks the fourth century at the latest fur the 
age .,i the engraver. A few years later Jonah’s preaching would have been indicated by an attempt to expi'^ 
great and ..mall amongst the JN'inevites in a confused mass of figures, instead of (as here) by his earnest 
dignified attitude. Thus this gem standing between old Homan and early mediaeval style, both in feeling “ 
expression, is truly an “ epoch in the history of art.’’ 




TOMBS IN THE VALLEY OF JKIUM! 'l'H \T, 


CHAPTER XXXII i. 

THE D A V OK c o N F I, I (I T. 

'E771/J uu X alpas, ijyvt OtoC. 1 — Ir.NAT. Ad Smyni. 4. 

to tbis P oi »t the events of this -rent day had been 
sulheiently a— i tuti n — , but they were followed by cir- 
cumstances yet more painful and exciting - . 

The time for the mid-day meal had arrived, and 
a Pharisee asked Him to come and lunch at his 
house. 2 There was extremely little hospitality or 
courtesy in the invitation. I1‘ not offered in down- 
right hostility and bad faith — as we know was the 
case with similar Pharisaic invitations — its motive 
at the best was but curiosity to see more of the new 

1 “Near the sword, near God.’’ 

2 Not “to dine with him,” hut rather ‘Mo lunch at his house.” TLo 
&pt<rrov, or morning meal, was a slight repast about twelve in the day, more 

the fan j ^ reilc h dejeuner than the English “breakfast,” far slighter than 

[Ltbeiij^ ... an # e has understood tho scenes of this chapter bettor than any other commentator 
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Teacher, or a prompting' of vanity to patronise so prominent a guest. Anil 
Jesus, ou entering, found Himself, not among publicans and sinners, who ro 
He could soothe, and teach, and bless— not among the poor to whom He could 
preach the kingdom of heaven — not among friends and disciples who listened 
with deep and loving reverence to His words — but among the cold, hard, 
threatening faces, the sneers and frowns, of haughty rivals and open enemies. 
The Apostles do not seem to have been invited. There was no sympathy of a 
Thomas to sustain Him, no gentleness of a Nathanael to encourage Him, no 
ardour of a Peter to defend, no beloved .John to lean his head upon His 
breast. Scribe, Lawyer, and Pharisee, the guests ostentatiously performed 
their artistic ablutions, and then — each with extreme regard for his own 
precedence — swept to their places at the board. With no such elaborate 
and fantastic ceremonies, Jesus, as soon as He entered, reclined at the 
table . 1 It was a short and trivial meal, and outside thronged the dense 
multitude, hungering still and thirsting for the words of eternal life. 
He did not choose, therefore, to create idle delays and countenance a 
needless ritualism by washings, which at that moment happened to be quite 
superfluous, and to which a foolish and pseudo-religious importance was 
attached. 

Instantly the supercilious astonishment of the host expressed itself in his- 
countenance; and, doubtless, the lifted eyebrows and depreciating gestures of 
those unsympathising guests showed as much as they dared to show of their 
disapproval and contempt. They were forgetting utterly who He was, and what 
He had done. Spies and calumniators from the first, they were now debasing 
even their pretentious and patronising hospitality into fresh opportunity for 
treacherous conspiracy. The time was come for yet plainer language, for yet 
more unmeasured indignation ; and He did not spare them. He exposed, 
in words which were no parables and could not be mistaken, the extent 
to which their outward cleanliness was but the thin film which covered 
their inward wickedness and greed. He denounced their contemptible 
scrupulosity in the tithing of potherbs, their flagrant neglect of essential 
virtues; the cant, the ambition, the publicity, the ostentation of their 
outward orthodoxy, the deathful corruption of their inmost hearts. Hidden 
graves were they over which men walk, and, without knowing it, become 
defiled. 

And at this point, one of the lawyers who were present — some learned 
: Luke xi, 37, ei<re\0wy avh rfonv, *• Entering Ho at once reclined.” 
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professor, some orthodox Masoret 1 — ventures to interrupt the majestic torrent of 
JLis rebuke. He had, perhaps, imagined that the youthful Prophet of Nazareth 
— He who was so meek and lowly of heart — He whose words among the 
multitude had hitherto breathed the spirit of such infinite tenderness — was 
too gentle, too loving, to be in earnest. He thought, perhaps, that a word of 
interpolation might check the rushing storm of His awakened wrath. He had 
not yet learnt that no strong or great character can be devoid of the element 
tif holy anger. And so, ignorant of all that was passing in the Saviour’s 
mind, amazed that people of such high distinction could be thus plainly 
and severely dealt with, he murmured in deprecatory tones, “ Master, thus 
saying, thou reproachest us also ! ” 

Yes, He reproached them also : they, too, heaped on the shoulders of 
others the burdens which themselves refused to bear; they, too, built the 
sepulchres of the prophets whom their sins had slain ; they, too, set their 
backs against the door of knowledge, and held the key, so that none could 
cuter in ; on them too, as on all that guilty generation, should come the 
blood of all the prophets, from the blood of Abel to the blood of Zacharias, 
who perished between the altar and the Temple . 2 

The same discourse, but yet fuller and more terrible, was subsequently 
uttered by Jesus in the Temple of Jerusalem in the last great week of His 
life on earth ; but thus did He, on this occasion, hurl down upon them from 
the heaven of His moral superiority the first heart-scathing lightnings of 
His sevon-times-uttcred woe . 3 They thought, perhaps, that He would have 
been deceived by their specious smoothness and hypocritical hospitality; but 
He knew that it was not out of true heart that they ottered Him even the 
barest courtesies of life. The fact that He was alone among them, and that 
tie should have been, as it were, betrayed into such company, was but an 
additional reason why the flames of warning and judgment should thus play 
about their heads, which hereafter, unless they repented, should strike; them to 
the earth. Not for an instant could they succeed in deceiving Him. There 


1 Of course the mass of textual and other criticisms which form the Masora hail existed for ages 
tforo they wore coUectod or reduced to writing'. 

2 See 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21. 

modern representatives and continuers of the Pharisaic sect are called Fernshnn. “They 
proudly separate themselves from the rest of their co-religionists . . . Fanatical, bigoted , intolerant, 
PM i elsome, and in truth irreligious , with them the outward observance of the ceremonial law is every - 
the moral law little binding , morality itself of no importance Such is the testimony of a dew! 
IhM* 1, JeW8 in ihe Bad, E. Tr., ii. 27.) “ You are a Parish” i.e. a Pharisee, is the bitterest reproach 

lC 0,10 the Cliasidira can utter (id., p. 135). 
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is a spurious kindness, a bitter semblance of friendship which deserves no 
respect. It may pass current in the realms of empty fashion and hollow 
civility, where often the words of men’s mouths are softer than butter, having, 
war in their heart, and where, though their throat is an open sepulchre, they 
flatter with their tongue; but it shrivels to nothing before the refining fire 
of a divine discernment, and leaves nothing but a sickening fume behind. 
The time had come for Ilim to show to these hypocrites how well He knew 
the deceitfulness of their hearts, how deeply lie hated the wickedness of their 
lives. 

They felt that it was an open rupture. The feast broke up in confusion . 1 
The Scribes and Pharisees threw olf the mask. From fawning friends and 
interested inquirers, they suddenly sprang up in their true guise as deadly 
opponents. They surrounded Jesus, they pressed upon Him vehemently, 
persistently, almost threateningly; they began to pour upon Him a flood of 
questions, to examine, to catechise Him, to try and force words out of Him, 
lying in ambush, like eager hunters, to spring upon any confession of 
ignorance, on any mistake of fact —above all, on any trace of heresy on which 
they might found that legal accusation by which before long they hoped to 
put Him down . 1 

How Jesus escaped from this unseemly spectacle — how He was able to 
withdraw Himself from this display of hostility — we are not told. Probably 
it might be sufficient for Him to wave His enemies aside, and bid them 
leave Him free to go forth again. For, meanwhile, the crowd had gained 
some suspicion, or received some intimation, of what was going on within. 
They had suddenly gathered in dense myriads, actually treading on each other 
in their haste and eagerness . 3 Perhaps a dull, wrathful murmur from without 
warned the Pharisees in time that it might be dangerous to proceed too far, 
and Jesus came out to the multitude with His whole spirit still aglow with 
the just and mighty indignation by which it had been pervaded. Instantly 
— addressing primarily His own disciples, but through them the listening 
thousands — He broke out with a solemn warning, “Beware yc of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is !ii/}iocr,.\ij .” He warned them that there was One 
before whose eye — ten thousand times brighter than the sun — secrecy was 

* This appears from tlio ndKuOt i> i^xOiii/roi nuroC of Luke xi. .53, “ aud as He went out from thence, 
which is the reading of w, 13, C, L, &c., instead of the much weaker reading of our version. 

2 Luke xi. 53. 

3 'i’nis seems to be implied by Luke xii. 1. The aorist marks the sudden assemblage of the crowd- 
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impossible. He bade them not be afraid of man — a fear to which the sad 
perturbances of these last few days might well have inclined them — but to 
fear Him who could not only destroy the body, but cast the soul also into the 
Gehenna 1 * of fire. The God who loved them would care for them ; and the 
Son of Man would, before the angels of God, confess them who confessed Him 
before men. 

While He was thus addressing them, Ilis discourse was broken in upon by 
a most inopportune interruption — not this time of hostility, not of ill-timed 
interference, not of overpowering admiration, but of simple policy and self- 
interest. Some covetous and half-instructed member of the crowd, seeimr 
the listening throngs, hearing the words of authority and power, aware of 
the recent discomfiture of the Pharisees, expecting, perhaps, some immediate 
revelation of Messianic power, determined to utilise the occasion for his 
own worldly ends. He thought — if the expression may be allowed — that he 
could do a good stroke of business, and most incongruously and irreverently 
broke in with the request — 

“ Master, speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me.” 

Almost stem was our Lord’s rebuke to the man’s egregious self-absorp- 
tion. He seems to have been one of those not uncommon characters to 
whom the whole universe is pervaded by self ; and he seems to have considered 
that the main object of the Messiah’s coming would be to secure for him a 
share of his inheritance, and to overrule this unmanageable brother. Jesus 
at once dispelled his miserably carnal expectations, and then warned him, 
and all who heard, to beware of letting the narrow horizon of earthly comforts 
span their hopes. How brief, yet how rich in significance, is that little 
parable which He told them, of the rich fool who, in his greedy, God-forgetting, 
presumptuous selfishness, would do this and that, and who, as though there 
were no such thing as death, and as though the soul could live by bread, 
thought that “my fruits,” and “my goods,” and “my barns,” and to “eat 
and drink and be merry,” could for many years to come sustain what was left 
him of a soul, but to whom from heaven pealed as a terrible echo to his 
words the heart-thrilling sentence of awful irony, “ Thou fool, l his uit/ht! 

1 Titwa, Gehenna, is a corruption of tho Hebrew Gi Hinnoin, “tlio valley of Hiiinom, outside Jeru- 
salem, which had first been rendered infamous by Moloch worship, (lieu defiled witli corpses, lastly saved 
from putrefaction and pestilence by onormous fires. It thus became a type of all that was terrible and 
disgusting. 

, 3 Luke xii. 16 — 21. It is not indicated, any more than in the caso of Dives, that his riches were 
unjustly acquired: his fault lay in his forgetting the Giver; forgetting that ho was but a steward ot 

46 
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And then our Lord expanded the thought. He told them that the life was 
more than meat, and the body than raiment. Again He reminded them 
how God clothes, in more than Solomon’s glory, the untoiling lilies, and* 
feeds the careless ravens that neither sow nor reap. Food and raiment, and 
the multitude of possessions, were not life : they had better things to seek 
after and to look for ; let them not he tossed on this troubled sea of faithless 
care ; 1 be theirs the life of fearless hope, of freest charity, the life of the 
girded loin and the burning lamp — as servants watching and waiting for 
the unknown moment of their lord’s return. 

The remarks had mainly been addressed to the disciples, though the mul- 
titudes also heard them, and were by no means excluded from their import. 
But here Peter’s curiosity got the better of him, and he asks “whether the 
parable was meant especially for them, or even for all ? ” 

To that question our Lord did not reply, and His silence was the best 
reply. Only let each man see that he was that faithful and wise servant; 
blessed indeed should he then be ; but terrible in exact proportion to his 
knowledge and his privileges should be the fate of the gluttonous, cruel, 
faithless drunkard whom the Lord should surprise in the midst of his iniquities. 

And then — at the thought of that awful judgment — a solemn agony 
passed over the spirit of Christ. lie thought of the rejected peace, which 
should end in furious war; He thought of the divided households and the 
separated friends. He had a baptism to he baptised with, and His soul was 
straitened with anguish till it was accomplished. He had come to fling lire 
upon the earth, and oh, that it were already kindled ! — that lire was as a 
spiritual baptism, the relining lire, which should at once inspire and blind, at 
once illuminate and destroy, at once harden the clay and melt the gold . 2 And 
here we are reminded of one of those remarkable though, only traditional 

them; forgetting that the soul eannot. live by them; forgetting how soon death might make, him relax 
liis grasp of thorn. It is clear that tins reminiscence of Kabul's selfish folly and wretched death was in 
our Lord’s mind. This is shown by tlio emphatic repetition of the fxov, “my” (cf. 1 Sam. xxv. 11) and by 
the choice of &<f)pu>v ~ Nabul (id. ver. 25). The passage, too, offers sufficient resemblances to a beautiful 
passage in the Son of Sirach ixi. 18, 19) to establish the interesting conclusion of Stier, that our Lord 
was also familiar with the Apocrypha. In the original Greek of this parable there is a singular energy 
and liveliness, quite accordant with the mood of intense emotion under which Jesus was speaking. 

1 Luke xii. 29, firj purcwpifcjQt, “ Be not like ships that toss in the stormy offing, outside the 
harbour’s mouth/' 

2 Luke xii. 59, tt&s frvvcx°P at > “ how am I straitened.” I have seen no perfectly satisfactory explanation 
of rl Ctrtw, cl av7)<p97]. It seems best to make the rt “what do I wish P” a question, and rega r( 
cl as equivalent to cWc, “would that.” So those difficult words are understood by Origen (P), Mcy<?r, 
Stier, Alford, & c., and, as it seems, rightly; though probably there was something far more in lb 086 
utterances of deep emotion than could bo rigidly understood. 
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utterances attributed to Christ, which may possibly have been connected with 
the thought here expressed — 

“He who is near vie is near Ihe fire! lie tolio is far from me is far from the 
kingdom" 

But from these sad thoughts He once more descended to the immediate 
needs of the multitude. From the reddening heaven, from the rising clouds, 
they could foretell that the showers would fall or that the burning wind would 
blow — why could they not discern the signs of the times? Were they not 
looking into the far-off fields of heaven for signs which were in the air they 
breathed, and on the ground they trod upon ; and, most of all — had they but 
searched rightly — in the state of their own inmost souls ? If they would see 
the star which should at once direct their feet, and influence their destiny, 
they must look for it, not in the changing skies of outward circumstance,, 
but each in the depth of his own heart . 1 Let them seize the present oppor- 
tunity to make peace with God. For men and for nations the “too late”' 
comes at last. 

And there the discourse seems to have ended. It was the last time for 
many days that they were to hear Ilis words. Surrounded by enemies who 
were not only powerful, but now deeply exasperated — obnoxious to the im- 
mediate courtiers of the very king in whose dominion He was living — dogged 
by the open hatred and secret conspiracies of spies whom the multitude had 
been taught to reverence — feeling that the people understood Him not, and 
that in the minds of their leaders and teachers sentence of death and con- 
demnation had already been passed upon Him — He turned His back for a 
time upon His native land, and went to seek in idolatrous and alien cities 
the rest and peace which were denied Him in His home. 

1 Cf. Matt. xvi. 2, 3; Luke xii. 54—57. 
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A M O N C THE II K ATIIEX. 




“They that dwell in the laml of t lie shadow of death, upon them hath the Light shined.” — Isa. ix. 2. 
a> 

HEN Jesus went thence, and departed into the regions 
of Tyre and Sidon.” 1 

Such is the brief notice which prefaces the few 
xl f^\ an< ^ scant y recort ^ s °f a period of His life and work 

^ ■ I of which, had it been vouchsafed to us, we should 

have been deeply interested to learn something more. 
But only a single incident of this visit to heathen- 
dom has been recorded. It might have seemed that 
in that distant region there would be a certainty, not of 
safety only, but even of repose ; but such was not the case. 
Wc have already seen traces that the fame of His miracles 
had penetrated even to the old Phoenician cities, ami no 
sooner had He reached their neighbourhood than it be- 
came evident that He could not be hid. A woman sought for Him, and 
followed the little company of wayfarers with passionate entreaties — “Have 


Matt. xv. 21—28; Mark vii. 24—30. 
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mercy on me, 0 Lord, Tliou Son of David : my daughter is grievously vexed 
with a devil.” 

We might have imagined that our Lord would answer such a prayef 
with immediate and tender approbation, and all the more because, in granting 
her petition, Tie would symbolically have been representing the extension of 
His kingdom to the three greatest branches of the Pagan world. For this 
woman was by birth a Canaauite, and a Syro-Phoenician ; by position a Koman 
subject ; by culture and language a Greek ; and her appeal for mercy to the 
Messiah of the Chosen People might well look like the first-fruits of that 
harvest in which the good seed should spring up hereafter in Tyre and Sidon, 
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and Carthage, and Greece, and Home. Put Jesus — and is not this one of the 
numberless indications that we arc dealing, not with loose and false tradition, 
but with solid fact? — “ Jesus answered her not a word.” 

In no other single instance are we told of a similar apparent coldness on 
the part of Christ; nor are we here informed of the causes which influenced 
His actions. Two alone suggest themselves: He may have desired to test 
the feelings of His disciples, who, in the narrow spirit of Judaic exclusive- 
ness, might be unprepared to see Him grant His blessings, not only to a 
Gentile, but a Canaauite, and descendant of the accursed race. It was true 
that He had healed the servant of the centurion, but he was perhaps a Roman, 
certainly a benefactor to the Jews, and in all probability a proselyte of the 
gate. But it is more likely that, knowing what "would follow, He may have 


* Tho tetradmehm of Tyro, of which an engraving is given above, shows on the obverse a beardless head of 
the local Phieniciim divinity, Melmrth (“King of the City”), who was identified with tho Roman Hercules, and 
appears in (Jreek mythology under the slightly altered name of Melieertes. On the reverse is seen an eagle 
standir upright, with the eluli of Hercules in front and a palm-branch behind, in sign of victory; around i* the 
legend, TTPOT IEPA5 KAI A2TAOT— (The coin) of Ti/rr, llohj and Inviolate. Tho lotter II in front of the 
caglo indicator tho yoar 80, width, reckoning from tho establishment of tho independence of Tyre on the ‘tea 
there of Demetrius It. in 1 20 I5.C\, corresponds to the year 46 H.O. Tho monogram to tho right prolu>y 
indicates tho name of sonic local magistrate beginning with 4>IA (Phil—). 
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desired to test yet further the woman’s faith, botli that lie might crown it 
with a more complete and glorious reward, and that she might learn some- 
thing deeper respecting Him than the mere Jewish title that she may have 
accidentally picked up. 1 And further than this, since every miracle is also 
rich in moral significance, He may have wished for all time to encourage us 
in our prayers and hopes, and teach us to persevere, even when it might 
seem that His face is dark to us, or that His ear is turned away. 

Weary with the importunity of her cries, the disciples begged Him to 
send her away. Hut, as if even their intercession would be unavailing, He 
said, “ I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel." 

Then she came and fell at His feet, and began to worship Him, saying, 
“ Lord, help me.” Could He indeed remain untouched by that sorrow ? 
Could He reject that appeal? and would He leave her to return to the life- 
long agony of watching the paroxysms of her demoniac child? Calmly and 
coldly came from those lips, that never yet had answered with anything but 
mercy to a suppliant’s prayer — “It is not meet to take the children’s bread 
and to cast it to dogs.” 

Such an answer might well have struck a chill into her soul ; and had He 
not foreseen that hers was the rare trust which can see mercy and acceptance 
even in apparent rejection. He would not so have answered her. But not all 
the snows of her native Lebanon could quench the fire of love which was 
burning on the altar of her heart, and prompt as an echo came forth the glorious 
and immortal answer — 

“Truth, Lord; then let me share the condition, not of the children, but 
of the dogs, for even the dogs cat of the crumbs which fall from their masters’ 
table.” 

She had triumphed, and more than triumphed. Not one moment longer 
did her Lord prolong the agony of her suspense. “0 woman,” He exclaimed, 
“great is thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” And with his usual 
beautiful and graphic simplicity St. Mark ends the narrative with the touching 
words, “And when she was come to her house, she found the devil gone out, 
and her daughter laid upon the bed.” 

How long our Lord remained in these regions, and at what spot He stayed, 
we do not know. Probably Ilis departure was hastened by the publicity 

1 In Mark iii. 8; Lnke vi. 17, vro arc distinctly told that “ they about Tyro and Siilon” wore among 
w hearers, and the witnesses of His miracles : and He had on two separate occasions at least beeu 
publicly greeted by tho title, “ Son of David ” (Matt, ix. 27 ; xii. 23). 
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which attended His movements even there, and which — in a region where it 
had been His object quietly to train His own nearest and most beloved 
followers, and not either to preach or to work deeds of mercy — would only 
impede His work. He therefore left that interesting land. On Tyre, with 



* In the m.'irlilo tablet— found at Aidinjik (tho ancient Oyricus) about 1 810 — which is figured above we havo 
a precise illustration of the argument used with our Lord by this Syro-Phumiran woman. A favourite dog (tk e 
exact meaning of xorapiov in .Matt. xv. 20, and Mark vii. 27) is hogging with a persevering earnestness (which w 
well shown by the tension of his back and upraised leg) for some crumbs from the tablo at which his master, 
Daniios, is reclining, with his right arm on his son Asklcpiades’ shoulder, and his wife lieorte Boated at his left. 
These names we learn from the inscription below : — 

*E(ipTTj 7] yvv^j avrov Ka\ 'ActkAij- 
vi<i$r}s uibs airrov Aavatp Seu* 

TfpCf) TraA'j) QpaKwv, ,uv*(aT 
X dpif 

tvvtasts TrvKTtv<ra5 <p\(To els 


i.c. t “Jlflortc his wife, and Asklepiades his son, to Dunaos, of the second order of Thracians, in renicTulmnw ■ 
nine times a victor in boxing, ho is gone to the world below.” The profession of the departed is show n ^ 

vizor pd helmet and long shield to the right hand, as are his victories by tho nine crowns , placed four on tat 
ana one in tho middle, below. Such memorial tablets probably typify the idea of this present life being 
so nrit nl to those for whom the future seemed at best but “a leap in the dark.’’ To a Jew (as Mr. ^ 

reminded me) a dog was tho object of the utmost contempt and abhorrence, as it is at this ay 
MoK.mmedans ; whereas with the Greeks it was, perhaps as often as with ourselves, a household pot-— 


peculiar aptitndo of our Lord’s answer and of this foreigner's retort. 
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,te commercial »* ancient traditions, its gorgeous and impure 

idolatries, its connection with the history and prophecies of Hi. native 3 - 
on Sarepta, with lb memories of Elijah’s flight and Elijah's miracki- 
on S, don with its fisheries of the purple mure*, its tombs of once-famon, 
and long-forgotten kings its minarets rising out of their groves of palm and 

vt^Sg b th U Is, ‘Tt, S r° n the Whi ‘ e Wi "^ S ° f -ntles! 
vessels, sailing to the Isles of the Gentiles, and to all the sunny and famous 



THE RIVER JAHROK. 


regions of Greece and Italy and Spain— He would doubtless look with a feel- 

J ng .° ™ ln ? led sorrow and interest. But His work did not lie here, and 
eavnig ehind Him those Phoenician shrines of Melkarth and Asherah, of 

be? rp r Aslltar ° th ’ He turned eastward— probably through the deep and 
Jorl U + & ° r * e rus ^' n g Leontes — and so reaching the sources of the 

jj ’ raVe ^ ed southward on its further bank into the regions of Decapolis. 
as f GCapolls was the »ame given to a district east of the Jordan, extending 

Which 7 Hh (apparently ^ as Da,na scus, and as far south as the river Jabbok, 
ormed the northern limit of Pera?a. It was a confederacy of ten 


47 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 18. 
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free cities, in a district which, on. their return from exile, the Jews had never 
been able to recover, and which was therefore mainly occupied by Gentiles, 
who formed a separate section of the Roman province. The reception of Jesus* 
in this semi-pagan district seems to have been favourable. Wherever He went 



He was unable to abstain 
from exercising His miracu- 

lous powers in favour of the Ml lN . g AT fiEUASA 

sufferers for whom His aid 

was sought; and in one of these cities 1 He was entreated to heal a man who 
was deaf, and could scarcely speak . 3 He might have healed him by a word, 
but there were evidently circumstances in his case which rendered it desirable 
to make the cure gradual, and to effect it by visible signs. He took the man 

1 Gerasa, Garlara, Hippos, Pella, Gergosa, BoUislicau (Scytliopolis) are all said by Pliny to boloug to 
Dccapolis ; the readings of one or two of tlio names are corrupt. 

2 Mark vii. 32—37. 
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aside, put His fingers in his ears, aud spat, and touched his tongue ; and then 
St. Mark preserves for us the sigh, and the uplifted glance, as He spoke the one 
word, “ Ephphatha ! Be opened ! ” Hero again it is not revealed to us what 
were the immediate influences which saddened His spirit. He may have sighed 
in pity for the man ; He may have sighed in pity for the race ; He may 
have sighed for all the sins that degrade and all the sufferings which torture ; 
but certainly He sighed in a spirit of deep tenderness and compassion, and 
certainly that sigh ascended like an infinite intercession into the ears of the 
Lord God of Hosts . 1 

The multitudes of that outlying region, unfamiliar with His miracles > 
were beyond measure astonished. His injunction of secrecy was as usual 
disregarded, and all hope of seclusion was at an end. The cure had ap- 
parently been wrought in close vicinity to the eastern shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, and great multitudes followed Jesus to the summit of a hill over- 
looking the lake , 2 and there bringing their lame, and blind, and maimed, 
and dumb, they laid them at the feet of the Good Physician, and He healed 
them all. Filled with intense and joyful amazement, these people of Decapolis 
could not tear themselves from His presence, and — semi-pagans as they were 
— they “glorified the God of Israel .” 3 

Three days they had now been with Him, and, as many of them came 
from a distance, their food was exhausted. Jesus pitied them, and seeing 
their faith, and unwilling that they should faint by the way, once more spread 
for His people a table in the wilderness. Some have wondered that, in answer 
to the expression of His pity, the disciples did not at once anticipate or 
suggest what He should do. But surely here there is a touch of delicacy 
and truth. They knew that there was in Him no prodigality of the super- 
natural, no lavish and needless exercise of miraculous power. Many and many 
a time had they been with multitudes before, and yet on one occasion only 
had He fed them ; and moreover, after He had done so, He had most sternly 
rebuked those who came to Him in expectation of a repeated ofter of such 
gilts, and had uttered a discourse so searching and strange that it alienated 
from Him many even of His friends . 4 For them to suggest to Him a 

1 “ It was not drawn from Him,” says Luther, “ on account of the single tongue and cars of this 
poor man; but it is a common sigh over all tongues and ears, yea, over all hearts, bodies, and souls, 
andyver all men, from Adam to his last descendant.” (Stier, iii. 1394.) 

* Vory probably near the Wady Soniakh, nearly opposite Magdala. 

s Matt. xv. 29 — 39 ; Mark viii. 1 — 9. 

4 These points have been (so far as I have observed) universally overlooked. 
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repetition of the feeding of the five thousand would be a presumption which 
their ever-deepening reverence forbade, and lorbade more than ever as they 
recalled how persistently He had refused to work a sign, such as this was, at 
the bidding of others. But no sooner had He given them the signal of His 
intention, than with perfect faith they became His ready ministers. They 
seated the multitude, and distributed to them the miraculous multiplication of 



HLKKS1NO TILE LOAVES AND FIS1IF.S.* 


the seven loaves and the few small fishes ; and, this time unbidden, they 
gathered the fragments that remained, and with them filled seven large 
baskets of rope, after the multitude — four thousand in number, besides women 
and children — had eaten and were filled . 1 And then kindly and peacefully. 

# The above woodcut is copied from an illustration to a manuscript of the ninth century. It repmvnts 
our L rd stretching His hands over the loaves and the fishes which are being presented to him by two Apos 
The figure of Christ is full of dignity. The engraving is a trifle smaller than the original. 

1 trwvptots, “ largo baskets, ” this time, not small *6<piyoi, “ hand- baskets,” as in the previous niiraclo. h>r 
tho si /,0 of them compare Acts ix. 25, whore St. Paul is let down the wall of Damascus in a <r Q 
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and with no exhibition on the part of the populace of that spurious excite- 
ment which had marked the former miracle, the Lord and His Apostles 
joined in sending away the rejoicing and grateful throng. 

suppose, as some have done, that this miracle is identical with the Feeding of the Five Thousand — both 
being but blurred traditions of one and tho same event — is simply to deprive the Evangelists of every 
particle of historical value. Tho two miracles differ in almost every circumstance — in time, in place, in 
numbers, in results, in details; and it is a striking mark of truth, which certainly would not bo found 
in the work of inventors, that the lesser miracle is put after the groater, our Lord’s object being to do 
a work of raorcy, not to put forth a display of power. 
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HILLS OVERLOOKING THE SEA OF GALILEE. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE GREAT CONEESSION. 

1 These have known that Thou hast sent me.” — JOHN xvii. 25. 

ERY different was tlie reception which awaited Jesus 
on the farther shore. The poor heathens of Beca* 
polis had welcomed Him with reverent enthusiasm: 
the haughty Pharisees of Jerusalem met Him with 
sneering hate. It may he that, after this period of 
absence, His human soul yearned for the only resting- 
place which He could call a home. Entering into 
His little vessel, He sailed across the lake to 
dala. 1 It is probable that He purposely avoided 
sailing to Betlisaida or Capernaum, which are a little nor 
of Magdala, and which had become the head-quartcis 0 

St. Mark says (viii. 10), “the parts of Dahnauutha.” Nothin# 
known about Dalinanutha, 
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the hostile Pharisees. But it seems that these personages had kept a look-out 
for His arrival. As though they had been watching from the tower of 
Magdala for the sail of His returning vessel, barely had He set foot on shore 
than they came forth to meet Him. Nor were they alone : this time they 
were accompanied — ill-omened conjunction ! — with their rivals and enemies 
the Sadducees, that sceptical sect, half-religious, half-political, to which at this 
time belonged the two High Priests, as well as the members of the reigning 
family . 1 Every section of the ruling classes — the Pharisees, formidable from 
their religious weight among the people ; the Sadducees, few in number, but 
powerful from wealth and position ; the Herodians, representing the influence 
of the Komans, and of their nominees the tetrarchs ; the scribes and lawyers, 
bringing to bear the authority of their orthodoxy and their learning — were 
all united against Him in one firm phalanx of conspiracy and opposition, and 
were determined above all things to hinder His preaching, and to alienate 
from Him, as far as was practicable, the affections of the people among whom 
most of His mighty works were done . 3 

They had already found by experience that the one most effectual weapon 
to discredit His mission and undermine His influence was the demand of a sign 
— above all, a sign from heaven. If He were indeed the Messiah, why should 
He not give them bread from heaven as Moses, they said, had done? where 
were Samuel’s thunder and Elijah’s flame? why should not the sun be darkened, 
and the moon turned into blood, and tin? stars of heaven be shaken? why 
should not some fiery pillar glide before them to victory, or the burst of some 
stormy Bath Kol ratify His words ? 

They knew that no such sign would be granted them, and they knew that 
He had vouchsafed to them the strongest reasons for His thrice-repeated refusal 
to gratify their presumptuous and unspiritual demand/' Had they known or 
understood the fact of His temptation in the wilderness, they would have known 
that His earliest answers to the tempter were uttered in this very spirit of complete 
self-abnegation. If He had granted their request, what purpose would have 
been furthered? .It is not the influence of external forces, but it is the germinal 
principle of life within, which makes the good seed to grow ; nor can the hard 
heart be converted, or the stubborn unbelief removed, by portents and prodigies, 

* Acts iv. 1, 5 ; Jos. Antt. xv. 8, § 1. _ 

Sopp, whoso learning is strangely deformed by constant extravagances, compares the eight sects or tea 
Jews to modern schools of thought, as follows Pharisees - pietists ; Essence = mystics; Sa.lducooa - 
& 'finalists ; Herodians ” political elubs, &e. ; Zealots = radicals ; Samaritans =* schismatics ! 

John ii. 18; vi.30; Matt. xii. 38. 
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but by inward humility, and the grace of God stealing downward like the dew 
of heaven, in silence and unseen. What would have ensued had the sign been 
vouchsafed? By its actual eye-witnesses it would have been attributed* to 
demoniac agency ; by those to whom it was reported it would have been 
explained away; by those of the next generation it would have been denied 
as an invention, or evaporated into a myth. 

But in spite of all this, the Pharisees and Sadducees felt that for the present 
this refusal to gratify their demand gave them a handle against Jesus, and was 
an effectual engine for weakening the admiration of the people. Yet not for 
one moment did He hesitate in rejecting this their temptation. He would not 
work any epideictic miracle at their bidding, any more than at the bidding of ' 
the tempter. He at once told them, as He had told them before, that “ no sign 
should be given them but the sign of the prophet Jonah.” Pointing to the 
western sky, now crimson with tbc deepening hues of sunset, He said, “ When 
it is evening, ye say, ‘Pair weather! for the sky is red;’ and in the morning, 
‘Storm to-day, for the sky is red and frowning.’ Hypocrites ! ye know how to 
discern the face of the sky : can ye not learn the signs of the times ? ” 1 

As He spoke He heaved a deep inward sigh . 3 For some time He had boon 
absent from home. He had been sought out with trustful faith in the regions 
of Tyre and Sidon. He had been welcomed with ready gratitude in heathen 
Decapolis ; here, at home, He was met with the flaunt of triumphant opposition, 
under the guise of hypocritic zeal. He steps ashore on the lovely plain, where 
He had done so many noble and tender deeds, and spoken for all time such 
transcendent and immortal words. He came back, haply to work once more 
in the little district where His steps had once been followed by rejoicing 
thousands, hanging in deep silence on every word He spoke. As He approaches 
Magdala, the little village destined for all time to lend its name to a word 
expressive of His most divine compassion — as He wishes to enter once more 
the little cities and villages which offered to His homelessness the only shadow 
of a home — here, barely has He stepped upon the pebbly strand, barely passed 
through the fringe of iiowering shrubs which embroider the water’s edge, barely 
listened to the twittering of the innumerable birds which welcome Him back 
with their familiar sounds — when He finds all the self-satisfied hypocrisies of a 
decadent religion drawn up in array to stop His path ! 

He did not press His mercies on those who rejected them. As in afte 1 
days His nation were suffered to prefer their robber and their murderer to 
1 Matt. xvi. 1—4 ; Mark viii. 10 — 13. 2 Mark viii. 12. 
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the Lord of Life, so now the Galilaeans were suffered to keep tlieir Pharisees 
and lose their Christ. He left them as He had left the (lad are nos — rejected, 
not suffered to rest even in His home ; with heavy heart, solemnly and sadly He 
left them left them then and there— left them, to revisit, indeed, their 
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neighbourhood once more, but never again to return publicly — never again to 
work miracles, to teach or preach . 1 

It must have been late in that autumn evening when He stepped once more 
into the little ship, and hade His disciples steer their course towards Bethsaida 
Julias, at the northern end of the lake. On their way they must have sailed by 
the bright sands of the western Bethsaida, on which Peter and the sons of 
^ebedee had played in their infancy, and must have seen the white marble 
s ynagogue of Capernaum flinging its shadow across the waters, which blushed 
wffa the reflected colours of the sunset. Was it at such a moment, when He 

1 There is something emphatic both in Malt. xvi. 4, and in Mark viii. 13. 

48 
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was leaving Galilee with the full knowledge that Ilis work there was at an end, 
and that He was sailing away from it under the ban of partial excommunication 
and certain death — was it at that supreme moment of sorrow that He uttered 
the rhythmic woe in which He upbraided the unrepentant cities wherein most 
of His mighty works were done? — 

“ Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! for if the mighty 
works which have been done in you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they 
would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 

“ But I say unto you, That it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at 
the day of judgment than for you. 

“ And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought 
down to hell : for if the mighty works which have been done in thee had been 
done in Sodom, it would have remained until this day. 

“ But I say unto you, That it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom 
in the day of judgment than for thee ! ” 

Whether these touching words were uttered on this occasion as a stern and 
sad farewell to His public ministry in the land He loved, we cannot tell ; 1 but 
certainly His soul was still filled with sorrow for the unbelief and hardness 
of heart, the darkened intellects and corrupted consciences of those who were 
thus depriving Him of all power to set foot in His native land. It has been said 
by a great forensic orator that “ no form of self-deceit is more hateful and 
detestable .... than that which veils spite and falsehood under the guise of 
frankness, and behind the profession of religion.” Repugnance to this hideous 
vice must have been prominent in the stricken heart of Jesus, when, as the 
ship sailed along the pleasant shore upon its northward way, He. said to 
His disciples, “ Take heed, and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees.” 2 

He added nothing more ; and the strange simplicity of the disciples foolishly 
misinterpreted the words. They were constantly taking His figurative ex- 

1 This woo — evidently complete :ui(l isolated in diameter — is recorded in Matt., xi. 20 — 24; T.ukc *• 
12 — 15. SI. Matthew seems to group it, with tlio utterances at the feast of Simon the Pharisee; St. 
Luke with tho Mission of (lie Seventy. It is, perhaps, hazardous to conjecture that words so solemn]) 
beautiful and full of warning were uttered more than once ; and since tho order of St. Matthew w 111 
many places professedly unchronological, wo can find no more appropriate occasion for tho words than tins. 
They have evidently the character of a farewell, and the recent visit of Jesus to tho coasts of l) 10 
and Sidon would give them special significance here. Tho mention of the otherwise unknown Chorszm 
is ai. additional proof, if any were needed, of the fragmentary character of tho Gospels. It is 
town, throo miles from Tell Hum, of which tho deserted ruins, discovered by Dr. Robinson, are still calo 
Khcrsnh. 

• Or "of Ilorod ” (Mark viii. 15). Tho Hcrodians appear to have been mainly Saddticcos. 
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pressions literally, and His literal expressions metaphorically. When He called 
Himself the “bread from heaven,” they thought the saying hard; when He said, 
“I have meat to eat that ye know not of,” they could only remark, “Hath 
any man brought Him aught to eat?” when He said, “Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth,” they answered, “ Lord, if he sleep he shall do well.” And so now, 
although leaven was one of the very commonest types of sin, and especially of 
insidious and subterranean sin, the only interpretation which, after a discussion 
among themselves, they could attach to His remark was, that He was warning 
them not to buy leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, or, perhaps, indirectly 
reproaching them because, in the sorrow and hurry of their unexpected re- 
embarkation, they had only brought with them one single loaf! Jesus was 
grieved at this utter non-comprehension, this almost stupid literalism. Did 
they suppose that He, at whose words the loaves and lishes had been so 
miraculously multiplied— that they, who after feeding the live thousand had 
gathered twelve hand-baskets, and after feeding the four thousand had gathered 
seven large baskets-full of the fragments that remained- did they suppose, after 
that, that there was danger lest He or they should suffer from starvation ? 
There was something almost of indignation in the rapid questions in which, 
without correcting, He indicated their error. “ Why reason ye because ye have 
no bread? Perceive ye not yet, neither understand? Have ye your heart yet 
hardened ? Having eyes, see ye not ? and having ears, hear ye not ? and do 
ye not remember?” And then once more, after He had reminded them of 
those miracles, “ How is it that ye do not understand ? ” They had not 
ventured to ask Him for any explanation; there was something about Him — 
something so awe-inspiring and exalted in His personality— that their Jove for 
Him, intense though it was, was tempered by an overwhelming reverence : 
hut now it began to dawn upon them that something else was meant, and that 
Ho was bidding them beware, not of the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees. 

At Bethsaida Julias, probably on the following morning, a blind man was 
brought to Him for healing. The cure was wrought in a manner very similar 
t° that of the deaf and dumb man in Decapolis. It has none of the ready 
freedom, the radiant spontaneity of the earlier and happier miracles. In one 
respect it differs from every other recorded miracle, lor it was, as it were, 
tentative. Jesus took the man by the hand, led him out of the village, spat 
B P°n his eyes, and then, laying His hands upon them, asked if he saw. The 
mai1 l°°ked at the figures in the distance, and, but imperfectly cured as yet, said, 
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“I see men as trees walking.” Not until Jesus had laid His hands a second 
time upon his eyes did he see clearly. And then Jesus hade him go to his 
house, which was not at Bethsaida ; for, with an emphatic repetition of the 
word, he is forbidden either to enter into the town, or to tell it to any one in 
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the town. Wc cannot explain the causes of the method which Christ here 
adopted. The impossibility of understanding what guided His actions arise!? 
from the brevity of the narrative, in which — as is so often the case with writers 
conversant with their subject — the Evangelist passes over many particulars) 
which, because they were so familiar to himself, will, he supposes, be sc ^ 
explaining to those who read his words. All that we can dimly see is Christ 
dislike and avoidance of these heathenish Herodian towns, with their spunons 
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and tainted Hellenism, their tampering with idolatry, and even their very names 
commemorating, as was the case with Bethsaida Julias, some of the most 
contemptible of the human race . 1 We see from the Gospels themselves that the 



CAT 8 AT PANEAS, 


richness and power displayed in the miracles was correlative to the faith of the 
recipients : in places where faith was scanty it was but too natural that miracles 
should be gradual and few . 2 

Herod Philip had named Ids renovated capital in honour of Julia, the abandoned daughter or llio 
■“Wporor Augustus. 

No one who has rightly cousidered the Gospel miracles will regard tins as “a damaging concession. 
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Leaving Bethsaida Julias, Jesus made his way towards Caesarea Philippi. 
Here, again, it seems to be distinctly intimated that Ho did not enter into the 
town itself, but only visited the “ coasts ” of it, or wandered about the neigh- 
bouring villages. 1 Why He bent His footsteps in that direction we are not 
told. It was a town that had seen many vicissitudes. It is very probably the 
Baal-gad of Josh. xi. 17, and is not far from Tell el Kadi, which, as “Laish," 
had been the possession of the careless Sidonians, and, as “ Dan,” had been the 
chief refuge of a warlike tribe of Israel, the northern limit of the Israelitish 
kingdom, and the seat of the idolatry of the golden calf. Colonised by Greeks, 
its name had been changed into Paneas, in honour of the cave under its 
towering hill, which had been artificially fashioned into a grotto of Pan, and 
adorned with niches, which once contained statues of his sylvan nymphs. As 
the capital of Herod Philip, it had been re-named in honour of himself and his 
patron Tiberius. Jesus might gaze with interest on the noble ranges of Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus ; He might watch the splendid and snowy mass of Hermon 
glittering under the dawn, or flushed with its evening glow; He might wander 
round Lake Phiala, and see the copious fountain where, according to a popular 
tradition, the Jordan, after a subterranean course, bursts rejoicing into the light: 
but He could only have gazed with sorrow on the city itself, with its dark 
memories of Israelitish apostacy, its poor mimicry of Roman imperialism, and 
the broken statues of its unhallowed and Hellenic cave. 

But it was on His way to the northern region that there occurred an 
incident which may well be regarded as the culminating point of His earthly 
ministry. 3 He was alone. The crowd that surged so tumultuously about Him 
in more frequented districts, here only followed Him at a distance. Only His 
disciples were near Him as He stood apart in solitary prayer. And when the 
prayer was over, He beckoned them about Him as they continued their journey, 
and asked them those two momentous questions on the answers to which 
depended the whole outcome of His work on earth. 

First He asked them — 

“ Whom do men say that I the Son of Man am ?” 

The answer was a sad one. The Apostles dared not and would not speak 
aught but the words of soberness and truth, and they made the disheartening 

At any rate, if so, it is a fresh proof of the entire truthfulness of the Gospels. (Matt. xiii. 58; Mark Vi- 
5, 6; ix. 23, &c.) 

1 Matt. xvi. 13 ; Mark viii. 27. 

3 Matt. xvi. 13 — 28 ; Mark viii. 27 — ix. 1 ; Luke ix.‘ 18 — 27. 
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admission that the Messiah had not been recognised by the world which He 
came to save. They could only repeat the idle guesses of the people. Some, 
echoing the verdict of the guilty conscience of Antipas, said that He was John 
the Baptist; some, who may have heard the sterner denunciations of His 
impassioned grief, caught in that mighty utterance the thunder-tones of a new 
Elijah ; others, who had listened to His accents of tenderness and words of 
universal love, saw in Him the plaintive soul of Jeremiah, and thought that He 
liad come, perhaps, to restore them the lost TJrim and the vanished Ark : others, 
and these the most numerous, regarded Him only as a Prophet and a Precursor. 
None — in spite of an occasional Messianic cry wrung from the admiration of the 
multitude, amazed by some unwonted display of power — none dreamt of who He 
was. The light had shone in the darkness, and the darkness comprehended 
it not. 

“But whom say ye that I am?” 

Had that great question been answered otherwise — could it have been 
answered otherwise — the world’s whole destinies might have been changed. 
Had it been answered otherwise, then, humanly speaking, so far the mission of 
the Saviour would have wholly failed, and Christianity and Christendom have 
never been. For the work of Christ on earth lay mainly with His disciples. 
He sowed the seed, they reaped the harvest; lie converted them, and they the 
world. He had never openly spoken of His Messiahship. «lohn indeed had 
home witness to Him, and to those who could receive it lie had indirectly 
intimated, both in word and deed, that He was the Son of Cod. But it was 
His will that the light of revelation should dawn gradually on the minds of 
His children ; that it should spring more from the truths He spake, and the 
life He lived, than from the wonders which He wrought; that it should 
be conveyed not in sudden thunder-crashes of supernatural majesty, but 
through the quiet medium of a sinless and self-sacrilicing course. It was in 
the holiness of the Son of Man that they were to recognise the majesty ot the 
Son of God. 

But the answer came, as from everlasting it had been written in the book ol 
destiny that it should come ; and Peter, the ever warm-hearted, the coryphaeus 
01 the Apostolic choir, had the immortal honour of giving it utterance for 
them all — 

“Thou art tiie Christ, the Sox op the Living Con!” 

Such an answer from the chief of the Apostles atoned by its fulness of 
ltly ”ht and certitude of conviction for the defective appreciation of the 
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multitudes . 1 It showed that at last the great mystery was revealed which had 
been hidden from the ages and the generations. The Apostles at least had 
recognised in Jesus of Nazareth the promised Messiah of their nation, and it 
had further been revealed to them by the special grace of God that that Messialt 
was not only what the Jews expected, a Prince, and a liuler, and a Son of 
David, but was more than this — even the Son of the living God: 

With awful solemnity did the Saviour ratify that great confession. “Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jonas : 2 for llesli 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but iny Father which is in heaven . 1 
And I say unto thee, that thou art Peter {Petros), and on this rock {petra) I 
will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it . 4 And 
I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou slialt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

Never did even the lips of Jesus utter more memorable words. It was His 
own testimony of Himself. It was the promise that they who can acknowledge 
it are blessed. It was the revealed fact that they only can acknowledge it who 
are led thereto by the Spirit of God. It told mankind for ever that not by 
earthly criticisms, but only by heavenly grace, can the full knowledge of that 
truth be obtained. It was the laying of the corner-stone of the Church or 
Christ, and the earliest occasion on which was uttered that memorable word, 
thereafter to be so intimately blended with the history of the world . 5 It was 
the promise that that Church founded on the rock of inspired confession should 

1 Ho says, not “ wo say,” but “Tuoir art” (Alford, ad. loc.). St. Peter was “primus inter pares” — 
a loader, but among equals. Had be been moro than this -bad Christ’s words been intended to best o tv 
on him the least shadow of supremacy— how could James and John liavo asked to sit on the right hand 
and on the left of Christ in His kingdom ? and how could the Apostles on at least two subsequent occasions 
have disputed who among (hem should be (lie greatest? 

2 So, too, Jesus addressed him on other solemn occasions (John xxi. 15 — 17). 

3 Not the common Jewish abinu, “our Father,” but "my Father.” 

4 Similar plays on words, founded on very deep principles, are common among deep thinkers in ah 

tongues. Our Lord was probably speaking in Aramaic, in which language tho phrase “gates of hell 
presents a pleasing assonance. If so. He probably said, “ Thou art Kephas, and on this Keplia I will/’ Ac. 
Many commentators, from the f-arhost ages downwards, luivo understood “this rock” to he either tho 
confession of Peter, or Christ himself (see abundant authorities for those opinions iu the elaborato note of 
Bishop Wordsworth); if is difficult, however, in either of these cases to see any force in tho “Thou 
art Peter.” On the other hand, to speak of a man as “ the rock ” is unlike tho ordinary language 
Scripture. “Who is a rock save our God?” (2 Sam. xxii. 32; Ps. xviii. 31; lxii. 2; Isa. xxviii. 16; 
especially 1 Cor. iii. 11 ; x. 4). The key was a common Jewish metaphor for authority (Isa. xxii- 
Lube xi. 52). (Gfrcirer, i. 155, 283; Sehbttg., Hor. Ilebr. ii. 894.) I shall speak further on the pasMg 1 ' m 
a subsequent note, but do not profess to have fully solved its difficulties. ^ 

* It is a remarkable fact that tho word backritria, “church,” occurs but onco again in the G° S 1 )C 
(Mult, xviii. 17). 
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remain unconquered by all the powers of hell. It was the conferring upon that 
Church, in the person of its typical representative, the power to open and shut, 
to bind and loose, and the- promise that the power faithfully exercised on 
earth should be finally ratified in heaven. 

“Tute haec omnia dicuntur,” says the great Bengel, “nam quid ad Bomam?” 
— “ all these statements are made with safety ; for what have they to do with 
Rome ?” 1 Let him who will wade through all the controversy necessitated by 
the memorable perversions of this memorable text, which runs as an inscription 
round the interior of the great dome of St. Peter’s. But little force is needed to 
overthrow the strange inverted pyramids of argument which have been built 
upon it. Were it not a matter of history, it would have been deemed incredible 
that on so imaginary a foundation should have been rested the fantastic claim 
that abnormal power should be conceded to the bishops of a Church which 
almost certainly St. Peter did not found, and in a city in which tliex*e is no 
indisputable proof that he ever set his foot. The immense arrogancies of sacer- 
, dotalism; the disgraceful abuses of the confessional; the imaginary power of 
absolving from oaths ; the ambitious assumption of a right to crush and control 
the civil power; the extravagant usurpation of infallibility in wielding the 
dangerous weapons of anathema and excommunication; the colossal tyrannies 
of the Popedom, and the detestable cruelties of the Inquisition — all these 
abominations are, we may hope, henceforth and for ever, tilings of the past. 
But the CMurch of Christ remains, of which Peter was a chief foundation, a 
living storH. The powers of hell have not prevailed against it ; it still has a 
commission to fling wide open the gates of the kingdom of heaven ; it still may 
loose us from idle traditional burdens and meaningless ceremonial observances ; 
it still may bind upon our hearts and consciences the truths of revealed religion 
and the eternal obligations of the Moral Law. 

To Peter himself the great promise was remarkably fulfilled. It was he who 
converted on the day of Pentecost the first great body of Jews who adopted the 
^Christian faith; it was ho who admitted the earliest Gentile into the full 
privileges 'of- Christian fellowship . 2 His confession made him as a rock, on 
which the faith* of. many was founded, which the powers of Hades might shako, 

• hut over which they never could prevail. But, as has been well added by one of 
the deepest, most venerably, and most learned Fathers of the ancient Church, 

. 1 The following text* are nlcpf Sufficient to prove finally that St. Petor in no way exercised among the 
Apostles any paramount or . supiiMa authority: — Matt, xviii. 1; Eph. iL 20; Rov. xxi. 14; 2 Cor. xi. 5; 

11 ; Gal. ii. 9, 11 ; Luke xxip47 26 ; John xxi. 19-23, &c. 

-Potor himself points to thia fact as a fulfilment of Christ’s promise (Acts x\ . t ). 

49 
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“ If any one thus confess, when flesh and blood have not revealed it unto him, 
but our Father in heaven, he, too, shall obtain the promised blessings ; as the 
letter of the Gospel saith indeed to the great St. Peter, but as its spirit teacheth 
to every man who hath become like what that great Peter was .” 1 * 

It may be said that, from that time forth, the Saviour might regard one great 
portion of His work on earth as having been accomplished. His Apostles were 
now convinced of the mystery of His being; the foundations were laid on 
which, with Himself as the chief corner-stone, the whole vast edifice was to be 
hereafter built. 

But He forbade them to reveal this truth as yet. The time for such 
preaching had not yet come. They were yet wholly ignorant of the true 
method of His manifestation. They were yet too unconfirmed in faith even to 
remain true to Him in His hour of utmost need. As yet He would be known 
as the Christ to those only whose spiritual insight could see Him immediately 
in His life and in His works. As yet He would neither strive nor cry, nor 
should His voice be heard in the streets . 3 When their own faith was con- 
firmed beyond all wavering by the mighty fact of His resurrection, when 
their hearts had been filled with the new Shechinah of God’s Holy Spirit, 
and their brows, with final consecration, had been mitred with Pentecostal 
flame, then, but not till then, would the hour have come for them to go 
forth and teach all nations that Jesus was indeed the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God. 

But although they now knew Him, they knew nothing as yet of the way 
in which it was His will to carry out His divine purposes. It tras time 

1 Origeu. A full consideration of this groat utterance to St. Petor must bo sought for in works 
profossedly theological, but I may here call special attention to a calm and admirable sermon, “ Confession 
and Absolution,” by my friend Professor Plumptro (Isbister, 1874), in which he points out the distinction 
which must be carof Lilly drawn between three separate things too often confounded — viz., the “ Power of 

the Keys,” the power to bind and looso, and the power to remit or retain. 1. The first (since the delivery 
of a key formed the ordination of a Scribe) meant the “ power to open the treasury of the Divine oracles, 
and bring them out to Christ’s disciples” (cf. Matt. xiii. 52; Luke xi. 52; Matt, xxiii. 4). To those who 
heard, it must liavo implied the teaching power of the Church. 2. The power to bind and loose, afterwards 
conferred on all the disciples (Matt, xviii. 18), gave them a power like that exercised by the Kabbis {&<!•* 
the school of Shammai, which, according to the Jewish proverb, hound , and the school of Hillcl, wlrch 
loosed ) — the power, namely, to declare what precepts are, and what are not, binding (cf. Matt, xxiii. 4; 
Acts x. 28). It implied, therefore, the legislative action of the Church. 3. The power to forgive and 
retain sins (John xx. 22, 23) far transcended these, and was distinctly rejected by the Scribes. It belongs 
to the prophetic office of the Church, and had direct reference to the gift of the HolyJSpirit, and ** was 
possiule only so far as the prophetic gift, in groator or less measure, was bestowed on those who exercise 
it ” (Plumptro, ubi supra , pp. 45—48). For wise views of this subject, see also Hooker, Eccl Pol* 
Vl.iv. 1,2. 

3 Matt. xii. 19 ; Isa. xlii. h 
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that they should yet further be prepared ; it was time that they should learn 
that, King though He was, His kingdom was not" of this world ; it was time 
that all idle earthly hopes of splendour and advancement in the Messianic 
kingdom should be quenched in them for ever, and that they should know 
that the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in believing. 

Therefore He began, calmly and deliberately, to reveal to them His 
intended journey to Jerusalem, His rejection by the leaders of His nation, 
the anguish and insult that awaited Him, His violent death, His resurrection 
on the third day. He had, indeed, on previous occasions given them divers 
and distant intimations 1 of these approaching sufferings, but now for the first 
time He dwelt on them distinctly, and that with full freedom of speech . 3 
Yet even now He did not reveal' in its entire awfulness the manner of His 
approaching death. He made known unto them, indeed, that He should be 
rejected by the elders and chief priests and scribes — by all the authorities, 
and dignities, and sanctities of the nation — but not that He should be 
delivered to the Gentiles. He warned them that He should be killed, but 
He reserved till the time of His last journey to Jerusalem the horrible fact 
that He should be crucified . 3 He thus revealed to them the future only as 
they were best able to bear it, and even then, to console their anguish and 
to support- their faith, He told them quite distinctly, that on the third day 
He shoulc| rise again. 

But ti|e human mind has a singular capacity for rejecting that which it 
cannot coinprehend — for ignoring and forgetting all that does not fall within 
tlie range of its previous conceptions. The Apostles, ever faithful and ever 
simple in their testimony, never conceal from us their d ulness of spiritual 
insight, nor the dominance of Judaic preconceptions over their minds.* They 
heard the announcement, but they did not realise it. “ They understood not 
this saying, an d it was hid from them, that they perceived it not .” 5 Now 

1 Matt. x. 38r John iii. 14. Bnt now “ lio began to indicate ” (Matt. xvi. 21). A still further gradation, 
a still clearer prophecy, may be observed from time to time as the day approached (Matt. xvi. 21; 

22; xx. 18; xxri. 2). 

5 Mark viii. 32. Earlier and dimmer intimations wero John ii. If) (“Destroy this Teinplo”); 
in- 14 (“shall the Son of Man be lifted up”); Matt. ix. 15 (“the Bridegroom shall bo taken away 
from thorn ”) ; John vi. 51 (“ my flesh will I give for the life of the world ”) ; Matt. xvi. 4 (“ the 
8 *Sn of the prophet Jonas ”), ' 

3 Matt. xvi. 21; xx. 19. The manner of His death was, however, distinctly intimated in the 
•metaphor of “ taking np the croffe,” immediately afterwards (xvi. 24). 

*. Matt. xv. 17 } xvi 7 ; John iv. 32 ; xi. 11, 12, 16. 

Luko ix. 45. 
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as on so many other occasions a supernatural awe was upon than, “ and they 
feared to ask Him .” 1 * The prediction of His end was so completely alien 
from their whole habit of thought, that they would only put it aside* as 
irrelevant and unintelligible — some mystery which they could not fathom; 
and as regards the resurrection, when it was again prophesied to the most 
spiritual among them all, they could only question among one another what 
the rising from the dead should mean . 3 

But Peter, in his impetuosity, thought that he understood, and thought 
that he could prevent ; and so he interrupted those solemn utterances by his 
ignorant and presumptuous zeal. The sense that it had been given to him 
to perceive and utter a new and mighty truth, together with the splendid 
eulogium and promise which he had just received, combined to inflate his 
intellect and misguide his heart; and taking Jesus by the hand or by the 
robe , 3 he led Him a step or two aside from the disciples, and began to 
advise, to instruct, to rebuke his Lord. “God forbid ,” 4 he said; “this shall 
certainly not happen to thee.” With a flash of sudden indignation our Lord 
rebuked his worldliness and presumption. Turning away from him, fixing 
His eyes on the other, disciples, and speaking in the hearing of them all — 
for it was fit that they who had heard the words of vast promise should 
hear also the crushing rebuke — He exclaimed, “Get thee behind me, Satan! 
thou art a stumbling-block unto me ; for thy thoughts are not the thoughts 
of God, hut of men.” This thy mere carnal and human view — this attempt 
to dissuade me from my “ baptism of death ” — is a sin against the purposes 
of God . 5 Peter was to learn — would that the Church which professes to have 
inherited from him its exclusive and superhuman claims had also learnt in 
time ! — that he was far indeed from being infallible — that he was capable of 
falling, aye, and with scarcely a moment’s intermission, from heights of divine 
insight into depths of most earthly folly. 

“ Gel thee behind me, Satan ! ” — the very words which He had used to. the 
tempter in the wilderness. The rebuke was strong, yet to our ears it probably 

1 Mark ix. 32 ; Luke ii. 60 ; xviii. 34. - .>> 

3 Mark ix. 10. 

3 Matt. xvi. 22. (Comp. Mark viii. 31, 32.) ' 

4 Sucli seems to be the meaning of ?a««£s troi, K upie (Matt. xvi. 22). It is literally w [May God bo] 

moreiful to thee,” rather than, as in the margin of the E. V., “ pity thyself.” ; 

° “Those whose intentions towards us are the best,” says Stier, “ are the most dangerous to listen 
their intentions aro merely human ” (ii. 332). How often, aks ! are a man’s real foea they of his own 
household ; his friends, who love him best, become in their worldlinoss his worst enemies. Tliey or b 
liiii. down from heights of self-sacrifice to tho vulgar, the conventional, the comfortable* 
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conveys a meaning far more violent than it would have done to the ears that 
heard it. The word Satan means no more than “ adversary,” and, as in many 
passages of the Old Testament, is so far from meaning the great Adversary of 
mankind, that it is even applied to opposing angels. The word, in fact, was 
among the Jews, as in the East generally, and to this day, a very common 
one for anything bold, powerful, dangerous — for every secret opponent or open 
enemy. 1 Bub its special applicability in this instance arose from the fact that 
Peter was in truth adopting the very line of argument which the Tempter 
himself had adopted in the wilderness. And in calling Peter an offence, Jesus 
probably again alluded to his name, and compared him to a stone in the path 
over which the wayfarer stumbles. The comparison must have sunk deeply 
into the Apostle’s mind, for he too in his Epistle warns his readers against 
some to whom, because they believe not, the Headstone of the Corner became 
“ a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence” (1 Pet. ii. 8). 

But having thus warned and rebuked the ignorant affection of unspiritual 
effeminacy in His presumptuous Apostle, the Lord graciously made the 
incident an occasion for some of His deepest teaching, which He not only 
addressed to His disciples, but to all. 3 Wc learn quite incidentally from 
St. Mark, that even in these remote regions Ilis footsteps were sometimes 
followed by crowds, 3 who usually walked at a little distance from Him and 
His disciples, but were sometimes called to Him to hear the gracious words 
which proceeded out of His. mouth. And alike they and His disciples were 
as yet iufected with the false notions which had inspired the impetuous 
interference of Peter. To them, therefore, He addressed the words which 
have taught us for ever that the essence of all highest duty, the meaning of 
all truest life — alike the most acceptable service to God, and the most 
ennobling example to men- 1 — is involved in the law of self-sacrifice. It was 
on this occasion that He spoke those few words which have produced so 
infinite an effect on the conscience of mankind. “ What is a man profited, 

1 For instance, in Numb. xxii. 22, 32, tho same Hollow word is twico used of tbe angel who 
went to withstand Balaam; in 1 Kings xi. 14 it is used of Hadiul, and in verso 23 of Ito/.on; in 1 Sain, 
Mix. 4 the Philistines use it of David. Soo too Ps. eix. 6, marg., Ac. (t\ ivfr., p. 180). Tlio sumo 
remark is trne of the Koran. Among tho Rabbis aro io bo found such expressions as, “When (lie bull 
rushes at a man, Satan leaps up between his horns.” They always drag tlio notion in when they can, 
** in Targ. Jonath., Exod. xxxii. 19, Ac. “If a woman’s hair is uncovered,” says R. Simeon, “evil spirits 
com ° and ait upon it” (Wots tein, ad 1 Cor. xi. 10). ‘“If that young Sheit . . I exclaimed, about to 
use an epithet generally given f&tlie East to such adventurous youths A.o. (lmyards Nineveh, i. -87). 
a yurd adds in a note that Sheitan is usually applied to a clever, cunning, daring fellow. 

Luke it. 23. 

' Cf - Mark viii, 34; vii. 24. 
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if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?” And then, after warning them that 
He should Himself be judged, He consoled them under this shock* of 
unexpected revelation by the assurance that there were some standing 
there who should not taste of death till they had seen the Son of Man 
coming in His kingdom. If, as all Scripture shows, “ the kingdom of the 
Son of Man” be understood in a sense primarily spiritual, then there can be 
no difficulty in understanding this prophecy in the sense that, ere all of them 
passed away, the foundations of that kingdom should have been established 
for ever in the abolition of the old and the establishment of the new dis- 
pensation. Three of them were immediately to see Him transfigured ; 1 all 
but one were to be witnesses of His resurrection ; one at least — the beloved 
disciple — was to survive that capture of J erusalem and destruction of the 
Temple which were to render impossible any literal fulfilment of the Mosaic 
law. And the prophecy may have deeper meanings yet than these — meanings 
still more real because they are still more wholly spiritual. “ If we wish not 
to fear death,” says St. Ambrose, “let us stand where Christ is; Christ is 
your Life ; He is the very Life which cannot die.” 


1 The translators of our Bible seem to have understood the Transfiguration as the first fulfilment 
of the prophecy, by separating it from the verses which precede it in St. Mark (ix. 1), and making it 
introduce the following narrative. Of. 2 Pet. i. 16 : 14 oye-witnessos (firwrai) of His majesty ” is there 
referred expressly to the Transfiguration, aud appealed to as the confirmation of the preaching which 
had proclaimed “ the power and coming ” of Christ. See, too, 1 John i. 1 ; iv. 14 




C’OIX OF rUILli* TJIE TETRARCH.* 

* The bronze coin figured above hears on tho obverse the head of Tiberius, wearing a laurel-wreath, and 
countermarked on the neck with the letter <f», t he first letter in Greek of Philip's name, in token of having been 
issued by his authority. Around are the hardly legible letters, KA12AP02 2EBA2TOT'*(The coin) <4 of 
Augustus.” On the rm»vw is given a totrastyle { ix., four-columned) temple, and between tho columns are the letters 
1 1 0, implying the year 19, that is 15 A.T)., reckoning from the year of tho death of Herod the First, 4 B.C., when 
Philip received his Tetrarchy. The temple is doubtless the one which his Father had built at Panias, and 
consecrated to the worship of Caesar, when he gave the town tho new name of Casarea. Around is the legend, 
♦IAirmor TETPAXOT (sic) — (The coin) “ of Philip tho Tetrareh.” IIo was appropriately called Petrarch, as boinff 
sovereign of one fourth part of the kingdom of his father Herod— a second fourth being under his ha 
brother Antipas, and tho remaining half in the hands of Archelaus, with the title of Ethnarch. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI, 


"And 
mount.” — 2 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 

PME^°V WCh Cam ° fTOm hCaVen W 6 heard> whon wo woro Him in tho holy 

ONE of the Evangelists tell us about tbe week which 
followed this memorable event. They tell us only 
that “ after six days ” He took with Him the three 
dearest and most enlightened ol IJis disciples , 1 and 
went with them — the expression implies a certain 
solemnity of expectation 3 — up a lofty mountain, or, 
as St. Luke calls it, simply “ the mountain.” 

The supposition that the mountain intended 
was Mount Tabor has been engrained for centuries 
in the tradition of the Christian Church; and three 

1 Matt. xvii. 1—13; Mark ix. 2—13; Luke ix. 28—36. The “about 
eight dfcys after ” of St. Luke (ix. 28) is merely an inclusive reckoning, but 
is one of the touches which aro valuable as showing tho independence of his 
narrative, which gives us several new particulars. 

* difjtf/j p«. Comp. Luke xxiv. 51. 
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churches and a monastery erected before the close of the sixth centuryattest 
the unhesitating acceptance of this belief. Yet it is almost certain that Tabor 
was not the scene of that great epiphany. The rounded summit of that 
picturesque and wood-crowned hill, which forms so fine a feature in the 
landscape, as the traveller approaches the northern limit of the" plain of 
Esdraelon, had probably from time immemorial been a fortified and' inhabited 
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spot, 1 and less than thirty years after this time, Josephus, on this very 
mountain, strengthened the existing fortress of Itaburion. This, therefore, 
was not a spot to which Jesus could have taken the three Apostles “apart 
by themselves.” Nor, again, is there the slightest intimation that the six- 
intervening days had been spent in travelling southwards from Caesarea 
Philippi, the place last mentioned ; on the contrary, it is distinctly intimated 
by St. Mark (ix. 30), that Jesus did not "pass through Galilee” (m wMch 
Mount Tabor is situated) till after the events here narrated. Nor a#*® 
does the comparatively insignificant hill Paneum, which is dose by C®sare ft 


Cliisloth-tabor (Josh. ziz. 12; Judg. far. 0). 
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P hili ppi, fulfil the requirements of the narrative . 1 It is, therefore, much 
more natural to supposo that our Lord, anxious to traverse the Holy Land 



of His birth to its northern limit, journeyed slowly forward till IIo reached 
the lower slopes of that splendid snow-clad mountain, whose glittering mass, 

1 riai'fiOJ'. The town is called on coins Kaiardpeia virb Tlavety. 


* Tho original, of a portion of which the above is an engraving:, measures ten inches by twelve, and is one of tho 
* ost important illuminationa in tho Manuscript of £ U. Gregory of Xazianzus, No. 512, m tho Bibliothoquo Nations to 
^ ^uris. At the top fc a circle of yeUow light, surrounding tho three principal figures, of which Moses i to > tho 
hit > and Elias on the right, each in a wMto robe, aro indicated by tho addition of their respective names , tho head 
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visible even as far . southward as the Dead Sea, magnificently closes the 
northern frontier of Palestine — the Mount Hermon of Jewish poetry. Its 
very name means “the mountain,” and the scene which it witnessed would 
well suffice to procure for it the distinction of being the only mountain to 
which in Scripture is attached the epithet “ holy.” 1 2 On those dewy 
pasturages, cool and fresh with the breath of the snow-clad heights above 
them, and offering that noble solitude, among the grandest scenes of Nature, 
which lie desired as the refreshment of Ilis soul for the mighty struggle 
which was now so soon to come, Jesus would find many a spot where He 
could kneel with His disciples absorbed in silent prayer. 

And the coolness and solitude would be still more delicious to the weariness 
of the Man of Sorrows after the burning heat of the Eastern day and the 
incessant publicity which, even in these remoter regions, thronged His steps. 
It was the evening hour when He ascended, 3 and as He climbed the hill-slope 
with those three chosen witnesses — “the Sons of Thunder and the Man of 
Rock ” — doubtless a solemn gladness dilated His whole soul ; a sense not 
only of the heavenly calm which that solitary communion with His Heavenly 
Father would breathe upon the spirit, but still more than this, a sense that 
He would be supported for the coming hour by ministrations not of earth, 
and illuminated with a light which needed no aid from sun or moon or stars. 
He went up to be prepared for death, and He took His three Apostles with 
Him that, haply, having seen His glory — the glory of the only Begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth — their hearts might be fortified, their faith 
strengthened, to gaze unshaken on the shameful insults and unspeakable 
humiliation of the cross. 

There, then, He knelt and prayed, and as He prayed He was elevated 
far above the toil and misery of the world which had rejected Him. He 
was transfigured before them, and His countenance shone as the sun, and 
His garments became white as the dazzling snow-fields above them. He was 

of our Lord is surrounded with a nimbus enclosing a cross, as on the modal quoted upon pago 21. He is robed in a 
violet mantle over a blue tunic, striped with gold, and holds a scroll in His left hand, while the right is raised in 
the attitude of blessing. His sandalled feet barely touch the top of the mount, to the loft of which is inscribed 
H METAMOP*flCIC — The Transfiguration. Below, on the plain, are the three Apostles, Peter and James and 
John, each distinguished by his name — St. John kneeling on one kneo in adoration, St. James and St. Yetot 
looking up in astonishment ; the latter holds a staff in his hand. They aro dressed in blue tunics striped with 
gold. St. John’s outer robo is light green, that of tho other two is light yellow. All except Elias havo their 
hair cut short ; Moses alone is beardless. 

1 2 Peter i. 18. 

2 This is evident from Luke ix. 32, 37, especially when compared with Luke vi 12. 
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enwrapped in such an aureole of glistering brilliance — His whole presence 
breathed so divine a radiance — that the light, the snow, the lightning 1 are 
the only things to which the Evangelist can compare, that celestial lustre. 
And, lo! two figures were by His side . 2 “When, in the desert, He was 
girding .Himself for the work of life, angels of life came and ministered 
unto Him ; now, in the fair world, when He is girding Himself for the work 
of death, the ministrants come to Him from the grave — but from the grave 
conquered — one from that tomb under Abarim, which His own hand had 
sealed long ago; the other from the rest into which he had entered without 
seeing corruption. There stood by Him Moses and Elias, and spake of His 
decease. And when the prayer is ended, the task accepted, then first since 
the star paused over Him at Bethlehem, the full glory falls upon Him from 
heaven, and the testimony is borne to His everlasting sonship and power — 
‘ Hear ye Him.’ ” 3 4 

It is clear, from the fuller narrative of St. Luke, that the three Apostles 
did not witness the beginning of this marvellous transfiguration. An 
Oriental, when his prayers are over, wraps himself in his abba? and, lying 
down on the grass in the open air, sinks in a moment into profound sleep. 
And the Apostles, as afterwards they slept at Grethsemane, so now they 
slept on Hermon. They were heavy, “ weighed down ” with sleep, when 
suddenly starting into full wakefulness of spirit, they saw and heard . 5 

In the darkness of the night, shedding an intense gleam over the mountain 
herbage, shone the glorified form of their Lord. Beside Him, in the same 
flood qf golden glory , 0 were two awful shapes, which they knew or heard to 
be Moses' and Elijah. And the Three spake together, in the stillness, of 

1 Matt. xvii. 2 ; Mark ix. 3 ; Liiko ix. 29. It is interesting to observe that St. Luke, writing for 
Greeks and Romans, avoids tko word ju€T€/*cp</>w07?, “ was metamorphosed/’ used by the other Evangelists, 
his readers would associate that word with the conceptions with which they were familiar in 
Nicauder, Antoninus Liberalis, and Ovid. (See Valcknaer, quoted by Bishop Wordsworth, ad he.) 

“ sal i5ov f “ and lo! ” of Matt. xvii. 3 shows how int ense was the impression which the scene had made 
on the imagination of those who witnessed it. “The two who appeared to Him were the representatives 
of the Law and the Prophets : both had been removed from this world in a mysterious manner ; . . . . 

th, like the greater One with whom they spoke, had endured that supernatural fast, of forty days 
^nd nights; both had been oil the holy mount in tho visions of God. And now they came, solemnly, 

0 consign into His hands, once and for all, in a symbolical and glorious representation, their delegated 
"^expiring power.” (Alford.) 

4 £ usldl b Mod. Painters, iii, 392. 

if i _™ nce th® merciful provision of the Mosaic law, that tho outer robe was to be restored at night 
7^ n ** » pledge for debt. (See Exod. xxii. 26.) 

i rr render Staypriyop^ffayris, “ suddenly waking up,” in Luke ix. 32. 

I'UW «. 31. 
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that coining decease at Jerusalem, about which they had just been forei 
warned by Christ. 

And as the splendid vision 1 began to fade — as the majestic visitants were 
about to be separated from their Lord, as their Lord Himself passed with 
them into the overshadowing brightness — Peter, anxious to delay their 
presence, amazed, startled, transported, not knowing what he said 2 — not 
knowing that Calvary would be a spectacle infinitely more transcendent than 
Ilermon — not knowing that the Law and the Prophets were now fulfilled — 
not fully knowing that his Lord was unspeakably greater than the Prophet 
of Sinai and the Avenger of Carmel — exclaimed, “Kabbi, it is best forHis 
to be here ; :i and let us make three tabernacles, one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias.” Jesus might have smiled at the naive proposal 
of the eager Apostle, that they six should dwell for ever in little smooth 
of wattled boughs on the slopes of Ilermon. But it was not for Peter to 
construct the universe for his personal satisfaction. lie had to learn the 
meaning of Calvary no less than that of Ilermon. Not in cloud of glory 
or chariot of fire was Jesus to pass away from them, but with arms out- 
stretched in agony upon the accursed tree ; not between Moses and Elias, 
but between two thieves, who “ were crucified with Him, on either side 
one.” 

No answer was vouchsafed to his wild and dreamy words ; but, even as 
he spake, a cloud — not a cloud of thick darkness as at Sinai, but a cloud 
of light, a Shechinah of radiance — overshadowed them, and a voice from 
out of it uttered, “ This is my beloved Son ; hear Him.” They fell 
prostrate, and hid their faces on the grass . 4 And as — awaking from the 
overwhelming shock of that awful voice, of that enfolding Light — they 
raised their eyes and gazed suddenly all around them , 5 they found that all 

1 t b upapa, “ tho vision” (Mat t. xvii. 9). Tho word, which occurs eloven times in the Acts, but not 
olsewhero in tho N. T., is applied to dreams (Acts xvi. 10; xviii. 9) and ecstacios (Acts xi. 5), but 
also to any impression on tho spirit which is as clear as an impression on the senses (Acts vii. 31). 

2 This touch in all probability conics to us from St. Peter himself (Mark ix. 6). 

3 Ka\bv, “good,” in tho Now Testament seems somotimes to have a superlative sense. Of. Matt, 
xviii. 8; xxvi. 24, &c. 

4 Matt. xvii. 6. 

5 Mark ix. 8 (cf. Matt. xvii. 8), one of the many inimitably graphic touches of truthfulness and 
simplicity — touches never yet found in any “ myth ” since tho world began — with which in all throe 
Evangelists tliis narrativo abounds. Wo have proofs that on two of tho three spectators this scone 
made m indeliblo impression. St. John most clearly alludes to it in John i. 14; 1 John i. 1* ki* 
Peter (if, as I believe, tho Second Epistle is genuine) is dwelling on it in 2 Peter i. in a manner an 
the moro striking because it is partly unconscious. Thus, lie not only appeals to it in confirmation o 
his preaching, but ho uses just before tho unusual word £{o5os, “departure,” for "death” [2 Peter i* 
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was over. The bright cloud had vanished. The lightning-like gleams of 
shining countenances and dazzling robes had passed away ; they were alone 
with Jesus, and only the stars rained their quiet lustre on the mountain slopes. 

At first they were afraid to rise or stir, but Jesus, their Master — as 
they had seen Him before He knelt' in prayer — came to them, touched 
them, said, “Arise, and be not afraid.” 

And so the day dawned on Hermon, and they descended the hill ; and 
as they descended, He bade them tell no man until He had risen from the 
dead. The vision was for .them; it was to be pondered over by them in 
the depths of their own hearts in self-denying reticence; to announce it to 
their fellow-disciples might only awake their jealousy and their own self- 
satisfaction; until the resurrection it would add nothing to the faith of 
others, and might only confuse their conceptions of what was to be His 
work on earth. They kept Christ’s command, but they could not attach 
any m eanin g to this allusion. They could only ask each other, or muse in 
silence, what this resurrection from the dead could mean. And another 
serious question weighed upon their spirits. They had seen Elias. They 
now knew more fully than ever that their Lord was indeed the Christ. \et 
“ how say the Scribes ” — and had not the Scribes the prophecy ol Malachi 
in their favour? 1 — “that Elias must first come and restore all things? 
And then our Lord gently led them to see that Elias indeed had come, and 
had not been recognised, and had received at the hand of his nation the 
same fate which was soon . to happen to Him whom he announced. Ihen 
understood they that He spake to them of John the Baptist . 2 


(cf. Luke ix. 31): it is, however, possible that av, “glory,” may here bo tho reading, as it seoms to 
have been read by St. Chrysostom], and crici\vwixa (ver. 13; cf. Matt. xvii. 4) for “tabernacle; and 
immediately after speaks (ver. 19) of “a light shining in a (lark place, and immediately preceding 
the dawn — which is another, and, so far as I am aware, hitherto unnoticed trace <>f tho tact that tho 
Transfiguration (of which the writer’s mind is hero so full) took place by night. . On tho word 
HoSos, “ departure,” Bongol finoly remarks, “ A very weighty word, involving tho passion, cross, death, 
resurrection, ascension.” Archbishop Trench aptly compares “ Post obit urn, vel potion eteessmn, 
Itoniuli ” (Oic. Rep. ii. 30), and says that St. Peter by tho word indirms, “eye-witness” (2 Peter l. 
h>). seems to, imply a sort of initiation into holy mysteries ( Studies in tho Gospels, p. Many 

have resolved the narrative of tho Transfiguration into a nlytli ; it is remarkahlo that, in this verse, 
St. Poter it expressly repudiating the very kind of myths (f*W«* <rtoo<pia)itvoi, “myths artihciauy 
olaborated”) under which this 'would bo classed. 

1 Mai. iv. 5. .. . 

5 Luke i. 17, “in. tho spirit and power of Elias;” cf. Matt. xi. 10. Tho Jewish expectation of 
Elias is well known. A thing of unknown ownership may lie kept by the fine er i •« ° 

Elias.” He was to restore to the Jews the pot of manna, t ho rod of Aaron, Ac , and Ids 
generally was to be a' xprfrot iwoKararTiatus, “a time of restoration” (cf. Acts in. -1). beo Lightioot, 
■“or. Eebr. in Matt. xvii. 10, 11. 
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Cp-G&zM- HE imagination of all readers of the Gospels has been 
struck by the contrast — a contrast seized and immor- 
1 talised for ever in the great picture of Raphael — between 

I W the peace, the glory, the heavenly communion on the 

I mountain heights, and the confusion, the rage, the un- 

belief, the agony which marked the first scene that met 
f] ie e y es 0 f Jesus and His Apostles on their descent to 
the low lewis of human life. 2 

jRy'. '&■ 3jp For in their absence an event had occurred whicu 

filled the other disciples with agitation and alarm. They 
saw a crowd assembled and Scribes among them, who 

$.(// (j) 1 “But soino say that His countenance, having become more lovely fro 01 

^ I the light . . . was attracting the multitude.” 

8 Matt. xvii. 14 — 21 ; Mark ix. 14 — 29 ; Lube ix. 37—45. 
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with disputes and victorious innuendoes were pressing hard upon the 
diminished band of Christ’s chosen friends. 1 

Suddenly at this crisis the multitude caught sight of Jesus. Something 
about His appearance, some unusual majesty, some lingering radiance, filled 
them with amazement, and they ran up to Him with salutations. 2 "What 
is your dispute with them?” He sternly asked of the Scribes. But the 
Scribes were too much abashed, the disciples were too self-conscious of their 
faithlessness and failure, to venture on any reply. Then out of the crowd 
struggled a man, who, kneeling before Jesus, cried out, in a loud voice, 3 
that he was the father of an only son whose demoniac possession was shown by 
epilepsy, in its most raging symptoms, accompanied by dumbness, atrophy, and 
a suicidal mania. He had brought the miserable sufferer to the disciples to cast 
out the evil spirit, but their failure had occasioned the taunts of the Scribes. 

The whole scene grieved Jesus to the heart. “ 0 faithless and perverse 
generation,” He exclaimed, "how long shall I be with you? how long shall 
I suffer you?” This cry of His indignation seemed meant for all — for the 
merely curious multitude, for the malicious Scribes, for the half-believing and 
faltering disciples. “Bring him hither to me.” 

The poor boy was brought, and no sooner had his eye fallen on Jesus, 
than he was seized with another paroxysm of his malady. He fell on the 
ground in violent convulsions, and rolled there with foaming lips. It was 
the most deadly and intense form of epileptic lunacy on which our Lord had 
ever been called to take compassion. 4 

He paused before He acted. He would impress the scene in all its horror 
Qn the thronging multitude, that they might understand that the failure was 
not of Him. He would at the same time invoke, educe, confirm the wavering 
faith of the agonised suppliant. 

“How long has this happened to him?” 

“ From childhood : and often hath it flung him both into fire and into 
water to destroy him ; but if at all thou const, take pity on us and help us.” 

" If thou const ?” 6 answered Jesus — giving him back his own word — "all 
things are possible to him that believeth.” 

* There were, of course, many Jews, and therefore naturally there would be Scribes, in the kingdom 

Philip, 

Mark u. 14. We hero follow mainly the full and vivid narrative of St. Mark. 

' Matt. xvii. 14 5 Luke ix. 38. 

Matt. xvii. 15 
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And then the poor hapless father broke out into that cry, uttered by so 
many millions since, and so deeply applicable to an age which, like our own, 
has been described as “ destitute of faith, yet terrified at scepticism ” — “Lord, 
I believe; help thou, mine unbelief 

Meanwhile, during this short colloquy, the crowd had been gathering more 
and more, and Jesus, turning to the sufferer, said, “ Dumb and deaf spirit, I 
charge thee, come out of iiim, and enter no more into him.” A yet wilder 
cry, a yet more fearful convulsion followed His words, and then the boy lay 
on the ground, no longer wallowing and foaming, but still as death. Some 
said, “ He is dead.” But Jesus took him by the hand, and amid the amazed 
exclamations of the multitude, restored him to his father, calm and cured. 

Jesus had previously given to His disciples thp power of casting out 
devils, and this power was even exercised in His name by some who were 
not among His professed disciples. 1 * Nor had they ever failed before. It 
was therefore natural that they should take the first private opportunity to 
ask Him the cause of their discomfiture. He told them frankly that it was 
because of their unbelief. It. may be that the sense of His absence weakened 
them ; it may be that they felt less able to cope with difficulties while Peter 
and the sons of Zebedee were also away from them; it may be, too, that 
the sad prophecy of His .rejection and death had worked yvith sinister effect 
on the minds of the weakest of them. But, at any rate. He took this 
opportunity to teach them two great lessons : the one, that there are forms 
of spiritual, physical, and moral evil so intense and so inveterate, that they 
can only be exorcised by prayer, united to that self-control and self-d6nial of 
which fasting is the most effectual and striking symbol;® the other, that to a 
perfect faith all things are possible. Faith, like a grain of mustard-seed, 
could even say to Ilermon itself, 3 “ Be thou removed, and cast into the waves 
of the Great Sea, and it should obey.” 

Jesus had now wandered to the utmost northern limit of the Holy Land, 
and He began to turn His steps homewards. We see from St. Mark that 
IIi3 return was designedly secret and secluded, and possibly not along the 
high roads, but rather through the hills and valleys of Upper Galilee to the 

1 Mark ix. 38. 

The words “ and fasting,” in Mark ix. 29, and tho ontire verse Lake ix. 21, are of very doubtful 
genuineness. 

;i “ Removing mountains ” was among tho Jews a common hyperbole for the eonqueet of stupendous 
difficulties. A great teacher was called by the Rabbis gok&r hdrim, or "uprooter of mountains- 
See many instances in Lightfoot, Hor. Eebr. in Mat t, xxi. 21. 
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westward of the Jordan. His object was no longer to teach the multitudes 
who had been seduced into rejecting Him, and among whom He could hardly 
appear in safety, but to continue that other and even more essential part of 
His work, which consisted in the training of His Apostles. And now the 
constant subject of His teaching 1 was His approaching betrayal, murder, and 
resurrection. But He spoke to dull hearts ; in their deep-seated prejudice 
they ignored His clear warnings, in their faithless timidity they would not ask 
for further enlightenment. We cannot see more strikingly how vast was the 
change which the resurrection wrought in them than by observing with what 
simple truthfulness they record the extent and inveteracy of their own short- 
comings, during those precious days while the Lord was yet among them. 

The one thing which they did seem to realise was that some strange and 
memorable issue of Christ’s life, accompanied by some great development of 
the Messianic kingdom, was at hand ; and this unhappily produced the only 
effect in them which it should not have produced. Instead of stimulating 
their self-denial, it awoke their ambition ; instead of confirming their love 
and humility, it stirred them up to jealousy and pride. On the road — 
remembering, perhaps, the preference which had been shown at Hermon to 
Peter and the sons of Zebedee — they disputed among themselves, “Which 
should be the greatest?” 

At the time our Lord took no notice of the dispute. He left their own 
consciences - to work. But when they reached Capernaum and were in the 
house, th<p. He asked them, “What they had been disputing about on the 
way ? ” 2 Deep shame kept them silent, and that silence was the most 
eloquent confession of their sinful ambitions. Then He sat down, and taught 
them again, as He had done so often, that he who would be first must be 
last of all, and servant of all, and that the road to honour is humility. And 
wishing to enforce this lesson by a symbol of exquisite tenderness and beauty, 
He called to Him a little child, and set it in the midst, and then, folding it 
in His arms, warned them that unless they could become as humble as that 
little child, they could not enter into the kingdom of heaven . 11 They were 
to be as children in the world ; and he who should receive even one such 

1 Mark ix. 31. 

! See, for what follows, Matt, xviii. 1—35; Mark ix. 33— 50; Luke ix. 4(5—50; which three passages 
J assume to be one and the same continuous discourse suggested by the same incidents, but told with 
▼arying completeness by the three Evangelists. 

impossible tradition-— mentioned by Nicepliorn& — that this was the martyr St. Ignatius, perhaps 
arose from a mistaken interpretation of his name ®*o(p6pas, “ God- bearer,” as though it had been @<6<popoi, 
^od- borne ; 99 but this name WM derived from his celebrated interview with Irajan. 
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little child in Christ’s name, should be receiving Him, and the Father who 
sent Him'. 

The expression “in my name” seems to have suggested to St. John 
a sudden question, which broke the thread of Christ’s discourse. They had 
seen, he said, a man who was casting out devils in Christ’s name; but since 
the man was not one of them, they had forbidden him. Had they done 
right ? 1 

“ Ho,” Jesus answered ; “ let the prohibition be removed.” He. who 
could do works of mercy in Christ’s name could not lightly speak evil of that 
name. He who was not against them was with them. Sometimes indifference 
is opposition; sometimes neutrality is aid . 2 

And then, gently resuming Ilis discourse — the child yet nestling in His 
arms, and furnishing the text for His remarks — He warned them of the awful 
guilt and peril of offending, of tempting, of misleading, of seducing fiom the 
paths of innocence and righteousness, of teaching any wicked thing, or sug- 
gesting any wicked thought to one of those little ones, whose angels see the 
face of His Father in heaven. Such wicked men and seducers, such human 
performers of the devil’s work — addressing them in words of more bitter, 
crushing import than any which He ever uttered — a worse fate. He said, 
awaited them, than to be flung with the heaviest millstone round their neck 
into the sea . 3 * 5 

And He goes on to warn them that no sacrifice could be too great if it 
enabled them to escape any possible temptations to put such stumbling-blocks 
in the way of their own souls, or the souls of others. Better cut off the right 
hand, and enter heaven maimed — better hew off the right foot, and enter 
heaven halt — better tear out the right eye, and enter heaven blind — than 


1 Bruco (Training of the Twelve, p. 234) quotes an apt illustration from the lifo of Baxter, whoso 

followers condemned Sir Matthew Hale as unconverted, becauso ho did not attend their weekly prayer 

meetings ! “I,” said Baxter “that have seen his lovo to all good men, and the bkunelessness 

of his lifo, thought better of his piety than of mine own.” (Reliquiae Baxter, iii. 47.) 

5 On another occasion Christ had said who* seemed to bo the reverse of this— viz., “He who is not with 
mo is against me” (Matt. xii. 30;. But it is easy to see that, the two truths <te but complementary to 
each other. “Qui n’a appris dans le eours d’uno vie active, quo, seion les circonstances et les porsonnes, 
celui qni s’abstient do eoneourir ot so tiont a 1’eearto tan tot donne appui et force, tantot au contraire nuitet 
entrave P ” (Guizot, Mriii.t. i. 279). Contrast the quiet insight and wisdom of this remark with Renan s 
“deux regies de proselytismo tout, n. fait opposcos et une contradiction amende par une lutte passioimcc. 
Cf. Sueton. Jnl. Cues. 75 : “Denuntiante Pompeio, pro hostibus so habiturum qui reipublicae defnissont, 
ipso modios et ncutrius partis suorum sibi nutnoro futures prenuntiavit.” (I owe this rcmnrkaby 
apposite reference to Mr. Garnett.) . 

■' Mi\os ivwbs, “ass millstone” (Matt, xviii. 6; Luke xvii. 2). The rechem, or rnnnerstone, *’.*■ * ® 
upper millstone, so heavy as to bo turned by an ass. 
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suffer hand or foot or eye to be the ministers of sins which should feed the 
undying worm or kindle the quenchless flame. Better be drowned in this 
world with a millstone round the neck, than carry that moral and spiritual 
millstone of unresisted temptation which can drown the guilty soul in the fiery 
lake of alienation and despair. Tor just as salt is sprinkled over every sacrifice 
for its purification, so must every soul be purged by salt, or by fire, or by 
both : by the Salt of God’s truth freely applied to the soul by the reason 
and the conscience; or, if not, then by the fire of God’s afflicting judgments, — 
the fire which purges, and so saves from the second and worse fire, which 
consumes. Let this refining, purging, purifying salt of searching self-judgment 
and self-severity be theirs. Let not this salt lose its savour, lest they should 
need the more agonising purge of God’s dross-destroying fire. “ Have salt in 
yourselves, and be at peace with one another.” 1 * 

And thus, at once to confirm the duty of this mutual peace which they had 
violated, and to show them that, however deeply rooted be God’s anger against 
those who lead others astray, they must never cherisli hatred even against 
those who had most deeply injured them, He taught them how, first by private 
expostulation, then if necessary by public appeal, at once most gently and 
most effectually to deal with an offending brother. Peter, in the true spirit of 
Judaic formalism, wanted a specific limit to the number of times when 
forgiveness should be granted ; but Jesus taught that the times of forgiveness 
should be practically unlimited. 3 He illustrated that teaching by the beautiful 
parable of Ithe servant, who, having been forgiven by his king a debt of ten 
thousand talents, immediately afterwards seized his fellow-servant by the throat, 
and would not forgive him a miserable little debt of one hundred pence, a sum 
1,250,000 times smaller than that which he himself had been forgiven. The 
child whom Jesus had held in His arms might have understood that moral ; 
yet how infinitely more deep must its meaning be to us — who have been 
trained from childhood in the knowledge of His atoning love — than it could 
have been, at the time when it was spoken, to even a Peter or a John. 

1 Isa. x xriii . 14, IS. We are again reminded of that fine saying already quoted, “ Ho who is near me, 

» near the fire.” 

* The Rabbinic rule only admitted "a triple forgiveness, referring to Amos i. 3; Job xxriii. 2!* (marg., 
"twice” and “thrice”). 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A BRIEF REST IN CAPERNAUM. 


1 Yado ot scito nos esse in alio regno regos 'ot filios regis.” 1 — Ltjther, in Matt. xiii. 

NE more incident, related by St. Matthew only, 
marked His brief stay on this occasion in Caper- 



naum. 


From time immemorial there was a precedent 
> for collecting, at least occasionally, on the recur- 

^ rencc of every census, a tax of “ half a shekel, afttr 

the shekel of the sanctuary,” of every Jew who had 
reached the age of twenty years, as a “ransom foi 
his soul,” unto the Lord . 2 This money was de\oted 
to the service of the Temple, and was expended on the 
purchase of the sacrifices, scapegoats, red heifers, incense, 

1 “ Go and know that we are, iu another kingdom, kings and s° Ua 

tfxod. xxx. 11 — 16. The English “ tribute-money” is vague and incorrect; for the tribute a 
denarius paid to the Roman emperor. 
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shewbread, and other expenses of the Temple service. After the return from 
the captivity, this bekah, : or half-shekel, became a voluntary annual tax of a 
third of a shekel ; 1 but at some subsequent period it had again returned to 
its original amount. This tax was paid by every Jew in every part of the 
world, whether rich or poor; and, as on the first occasion of its payment, to 
show that the souls of all alike are equal before God, “the rich paid no 
more, and the poor no less.” It produced vast sums of money, which were 
conveyed to Jerusalem by honourable messengers. 2 

This tax was only so far compulsory that when first demanded, on the 
1st of Adar, the demand was made quietly and civilly; if, however, it had 
not been paid by the 25th, then it seems that the collectors of the contri- 
bution ( tobhin shekalim) might take a security for it from the defaulter. 



TETKADRAC’IIM OF ANTIOCH.* 


Accordingly, almost immediately upon our Lord’s return to Capernaum, 
these tobhin shekalim came to St. Peter, and asked him, quite civilly, as the 
Rabbis had directed, “ Does not your master pay the didrachmas ? 

The question suggests two difficulties — viz., Why had our Lord not been 


1 Neh. x. 32. 

2 Philo (De Monarch, ii. 3) calls them Upoirofiirol Taking the shekel roughly at Is. (>d., the collection 


would produce £75,000 for every million contributors. 

3 The didrachtmm was a Greek coin exactly equivalent to half a shekel; the stater or silver tetra- 
druchmm was a shekel. The stater and the Roman denarius (which was rather more than a fourth 
of its valuo) were the two common coins at this time: the actual didrachm had fallen into < isuse. t 
is true that the LXX. translate shekel by 5/S paxiia*, and half-shekel by W" roi 8i5po W "c, but it. is now 
generally agreed that this is because they adopt the Alexandrian, not the Attic scale. The \aluo o a 
didrachm was about eighteen-pence. 


* This engraving has beon given as an example of the stater (or standard price), which exactly corresponded 
In valuo to two half-shekels, and so would serve for the tax-money for our Lord and St. ietcr. Antioei 
was the city nearest to Galilee which had such an issue at this time. The obverse hears the bust ot Aniens, 
with the legend KAI35AP02 2EBA5TOY, (The coin) “of Osar August us the word 2EBAiT02y k rexeieii* ) w 
perpetuated in fcnglish memory by Sebastopol (*>., - the city of Augustus”). On the revere is the w*.. « « 1 ' ' 
titfure of the Genius of Antioch, having her feet on the neck of the youthful Uiver-god ion in ' 
that control ovor the stream \vhidk>nodern London finds so hard a problem. ai<mn« 1S * \ , 

MHTPOnOAEfl? (“ Of the Metropolis of the Antioeheans ”). In the field am the nionourmms CCA • L ’ 

^1% the 36th year from the hattl of Aetium, and the 54th year from the battle ot iharsalu, .hull both 
correspond to A.D. 5. is a monogram for ANTloCII. 
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asked for this contribution in previous years ? and why was it now demanded 
in autumn, at the approach of the Feast of Tabernacles, instead of in the 
month Adar, some six months earlier ? The answers seem to be that priests 
•and eminent rabbis were regarded as exempt from the tax; that our Lord’s 
frequent absence from Capernaum had caused some irregularity ; and that it 
was permitted to pay arrears some time afterwards . 1 

The fact that the collectors inquired of St. Peter instead of asking Jesus 
Himself, is another of the very numerous indications of the awe which He 
inspired even into the heart of His bitterest enemies ; as in all probability the 
fact of the demand being made at all shows a growing desire to vex His life and 
to ignore His dignity. But Peter, with his usual impetuous readiness, without 
waiting, as he should have done, to consult his Master, replied, “Yes .” 2 

If he had thought a moment longer — if he had known a little more — if 
he had even recalled his own great confession so recently given — his answer 
might not have come so glibly. This money was, at any rate, in its original 
significance, a redemption-money for the soul of each man ; 3 and how could 
the Redeemer, who redeemed all souls by the ransom of His life, pay this 
money-ransom for TIis own ? And it was a tax for the Temple services. How, 
then, could it be due from Him whose own mortal body was the new spiritual 
Temple of the Living God ? He was to enter the vail of the Holiest with 
the ransom of His own blood. But He paid what He did not owe, to save 
us from that which we owed, but could never pay . 4 

Accordingly, when Peter entered the house, conscious, perhaps, by this 
time, that his answer had been premature — perhaps also conscious that at that 
moment there were no means of meeting even this small demand upon their 
scanty store — Jesus, without waiting for any expression of his embarrassment, 
at once said to him, “ What thinkest thou, Simon ? the kings of the earth, 
from whom do they take tolls and taxes ? from their own sons, or from those 
who arc not their children?” 


1 There even seems to bo some evidence (adduced by Groswell, Dissert, ii. 377) to show that it might 

he paid at cither of the yearly feasts. 

3 It appears (Jost, Genets. ties Judenlh. i. 218) that thero had been a great dispute between the 
Pharisocs and Sadducccs as to whether this tax should bo voluntary or compulsory, and that, after 
long debate, the Pharisees had carried the day. Perhaps, therefore, the demand was made of our Lord 
by way of testing which side He would take, and if so we may understand His words to St. Peter as 
sanctioning the universal principle that all gifts to God should be given “ not grudgingly or of necessity. 
See a very interesting artielo by Professor Pluinptre, in Smith’s Bibl. Diet., on “Tribute.” 

3 Exod. xxx. 11, 12. 

4 Of. Ps. lxix. 5 ; Aug. Serm. 155. 
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There could be but one answer — “ From those who are not their children.” 
“Then,” said Jesus, “the sons are free.” I, the Son of the Great King, 
and even thou, who art also His son, though in a different way, are not 
bound to pay this tax. If we pay it, the payment must be a matter, not of 
positive obligation, as the Pharisees have lately decided, but of free and cheerful 
giving. 

There is something beautiful and even playful in this gentle way of showing 
to the impetuous Apostle the dilemma in which his hasty answer had placed 
his Lord. We see in it, as Luther says, the fine, friendly, loving intercourse 
which must have existed between Christ and His disciples. It seems, at the 
same time, to establish the eternal principle that religious services should be 
maintained by spontaneous generosity and an innate sense of duty rather 
than in consequence of external compulsion. But yet, what is lawful is not 
always expedient, nor is there anything more thoroughly unchristian than the 
violent maintenance of the strict letter of our rights. The Christian will 
always love rather to recede from something of his privilege — to take less than 
is his due. And so He, in whose steps all ought to walk, calmly added, 
“Nevertheless, lest we should offend them” (put a difficulty or stumbling-block 
in their way), “ go thou to the sea and cast a hook, and take the first fish that 
cometh up; and opening its mouth thou shalt find a stater -. 1 that take and 
give unto them for Me and for thee .” 3 In the very act of submission, as 
Bengel finely says, “ His majesty gleams forth.” He would pay the con- 
tribution- to avoid hurting the feelings of any, and especially because His 
Apostle^had promised it in His behalf : but He could not pay it in an ordinary 
way, because that would be to compromise a principle. In obeying the law 
of charity, and of self-surrender, He would also obey the laws of dignity and 
truth. “He pays the tribute, therefore,” says Clarius, “but taken from a 
fish’s mouth, that His majesty may be recognised .” 3 

When Paulus, with somewhat vulgar jocosity, calls this “a miracle for 
half-a-crown,” he only shows his own entire misconception of the fine ethical 

‘ A stater equals four drachmas; it was a little more than three shillings and was exactly Iho sum 
required for two people. The tax was not demanded of the other Apostles, perhaps heeauso Capernaum 
was not their native town. Tho shulchanim, or bankers to whom it. was ordinarily paid, sat in each city 
to receive it on Adar 15. (Our information on the subject is mainly derived from tho Mishiia tract 
Shclcalin.) 

* “instead of”— because the money was redemption money; “for me and tor thee —not for 
because the money was paid Jifforently for each. Cf. John xx. 17. (Alford.)— An interesting parallel 

° a l )a y’ n S Ms own tax iarffouccd by Wetstcin. 

Trench, On the MiracUsif.m. His entiro treatment of this miracle is suggest ivo and beautiful. 
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lessons which are involved in the narrative, and which in this, as in every other 
instance, separate our Lord’s miracles from those of the Apocrypha. Yet I 
agree with the learned and thoughtful Olshausen in regarding this as the most 
difficult to comprehend of all the Gospel miracles — as being in many respects 
mi generis — as not filling under the same category as the other miracles of 
Christ. “ It is remarkable,” says Archbishop Trench, “ and is a solitary 
instance of the kind, that the issue of this bidding is not told us.” He goes on, 
indeed, to say that the narrative is evidently intended to be miraculous, and 
this is the impression which it has almost universally left on the minds of 
those who read it. Yet the literal translation of our Lord’s words may most 
certainly be, “on opening its mouth, thou shaft get, or obtain , 1 a stater;” 
and although there is no difficulty whatever in supposing that a fish may 
have swallowed the glittering coin as it was accidentally dropped into the 
water , 2 nor should I feel the slightest difficulty in believing — as I hope that 
this book, from its first page to its last, will show — that a miracle might have 
been wrought, yet the peculiarities both of the miracle itself and of the manner 
in which it is narrated, leave in my mind a doubt as to whether, in this 
instance, some essential particular may not have been either omitted or left 
unexplained. 

1 This is a thoroughly classical and largely substantiated use of ctytuntu, “ I find ” or “ get.” See Liddell 

and Scott, s.v. ; and for New Testament instances, see Hob. ix. 12; Luke i. 30; xi. 0; John xii. 14; 
Acts vii. 46. jv 

2 Of this there aro abundant instances. There is no need to refer to the story of Polycrates (Herod, 
iii. 42), or to Augustine, Be Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. Mackerol are to this day constantly caught by their 
swallowing a glittering piece of tin. 



ST. I’ETEIt’s ITs 1 1 ( Chromis Simon is). FROM THE LAKE OF GALILEE. 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE TABERNACLE. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

JESUS AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


“Ecce Innocens inter peccatores; Justus inter roprobos; pins inter iraprobos.” Ltjdolpuvs. 

Vila Chrixti, p. 118. 



with 


T was not likely that Jesus should have been able to 
live at Capernaum without the fact of His visit being 
known to some of the inhabitants. Rut it is clear that 
His stay in the town was very brief, and that it was of a 
strictly private character. The discourse and the inci- 
dent mentioned in the last chapter are the only records 
of it which are left. 

But it was now autumn, and all Galilee was in the 
of preparation which preceded the starting of the annual 
caravan of pilgrims to one of the three great yearly feasts 
— the Feast of Tabernacles. That feast — the Feast of 
Ingathering — was intended to commemorate the passage of 
the Israelites through the wilderness, and was celebrated 
such universal joj^ that both Josephus and Philo call it “ the holiest 

1 “To the Innocent afiiong sinners; the Just among reprobates; the Holy among the vile. ’ 
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and greatest feast,” and it was known among the Jews as ** the Feast” 
pre-eminently. 1 It was kept for seven consecutive days, from the 15th to the 
21st of Tisri, and the eighth day was celebrated by a holy con- 
vocation. During the seven days the Jews, to recall their desert 
wanderings, lived in little succoth, or booths made of the thickly, 
foliaged boughs of olive, and palm, and pine, and myrtle, and each 
person carried in his hands a litlab, consisting of palm-branches, or 
willows of the brook, or fruits of peach and citron. 2 During the 
week of festivities all the courses of priests were employed in turn; 
seventy bullocks were offered in sacrifice for the seventy nations of 
the world ; 3 4 the Law was daily read, 1 and on each day the Temple 
trumpets sounded twenty-one times an inspiring and 
triumphant blast. The joy of the occasion was 
doubtless deepened by the fact that the feast fol- 
lowed but four days after the awful and comforting 
ceremonies of the Great Day of Atonement, in which 
a solemn expiation was made for the sins of all the 
people. 

On the eve of their departure for this feast the 
family and relations of our Lord — those who in the 
Gospels are invariably called His “ brethren,” and 
some of whose descendants were known to gttrly 
tradition as the Desposypi — came to Him fojr, the 
last time with a well-meant but painful an<j| pre- 
sumptuous interference. They- — like the Pharisees, 
and like the multitude, and like Peter — fancied that 
they knew better than Jesus Himself that line of 
conduct which would best accomplish His work and 
hasten the universal recognition of His claims. They 
came to Him with the language of criticism, of dis- 
content, almost of reproaches and complaints. “ "Why 
this unreasonable and incomprehensible secrecy ? it 



LL'LAB ANI) CITRON. 


1 J os. Antt. viii. 4, § 1 ; xi. 5, § 5. See on the details of » 

Numb. xxix. 12 — 38; Nell. viii. 15; 2 Macc, x. 6, 7; Exod. xxiii* 1 > 
Lev. xxiii. 34, seqq. ; Bout. xvi. 13 — 15. 

2 Lev. xxiii. 40, marg. 

8 Thirteen bullocks the first day, twelve the second, eleven the third, And so on. 

4 Noh. viii. 18. Cf. John vii. 19. 
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contradicts Thy claims ; it discourages Thy followers. Thou hast disciples in 
Judaea : go thither, and let them too see Thy works which Thou doest ? Tf 
Thou does* these things, manifest Thyself to the world.” If they could nso 
such language to their Lord and Master- if they could, as it were, thus 
challenge His power to the proof-it is but too plain that their knowledge 
of Him was so narrow and inadequate as to justify the sad parenthesis of the 



VARIOUS FORMS OF TABERNACLES. (From Smvnhusins' Mitchna. 


Je oved Evangelist — “for not even His brethren believed on Him.” He was 
a stianger unto His brethren, -even an alien unto II is mother’s children. 1 

buch dictation on their part — the bitter fruit of impatient vanity and un- 
'piritual ignorance showed indeed a most blamable presumption ; 3 yet our 
oh only answered them with calm and gentle dignity. “No; my time to 
ifost myself to the world — which is your world also, and which therefore 
nnot hate you as it hates me — is not yet come. Go ye up to this feast. 1 


s ^ 8 ; John vil 1—9. 

which those" ^ emar ^ 8> ^e IvrcvOtv, “depart hence,” of John vii. D, is a stylo of bold imporativo 

almost have adopted who presumed on their dose earthly relationship; and they seem 

oosly to exelude theMfelvcs from the number of His disciples. 
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choose not to go up to this feast, for not yet has my time been fulfilled .” 1 2 
So he answered them, and stayed in Galilee. 

“ I go not up yet unto this feast ” is the rendering of the English version, 
adopting the reading oisirco, “ not yet " but even if ovk, “not,” he the true 
reading, the meaning is substantially the same . 3 The owra in the next clause, 
“ my time has not yet been fulfilled,” distinctly intimated that such a time 
would come, and that it was not His object to intimate to His brethren — whose 
utter want of sympathy and reverence had just been so unhappily displayed — 
when that time would be. And there was a reason for this. It was essential 
for the safety of His life, which was not to end for six months more — it was 
essential for the carrying out of His Divine purposes, which were closely 
en woven with the events of the next few days — that His brethren should not 
know about His plans. And therefore He let them depart in the completest 
uncertainty as to whether or not He intended to follow them . 3 Certain as they 
were to be asked by multitudes whether lie was coming to the feast, it was 
necessary that they should be able to answer, with perfect truthfulness, that 
He was at any rate not coming with them, and that whether He would come 
before the feast was over or not they could not tell. And that this must have 
occurred, and that this must have been their answer, is evident from the; fact 
that the one question buzzed about from ear to ear in those gay and busy 
streets was, “ Where is He ? is He here already ? is He coming P ” 4 -A$»d as 
He did not appear, Ilis whole character, His whole mission, were disfhssed. 
The words of approval were vague and timid, “ He is a good man ;” th(j| ! Words 
of condemnation were bitter and emphatic, “Nay, but He is a memth — He 
deceiveth the people.” But no one dared to speak openly his full thougn# about 
Him ; each seemed to distrust his neighbour ; and all feared to commit them- 

1 Tlio kvafruivoi lias the sense so frequently found in the present: “I am not for going up;” “I do not 
choose to go up.” 

2 Tischendorf reads ovk, “ not,” with D, K, the Cureton Syriac, &c. ; on the other hand, “ not yet,” is 
the reading of B, E, F, Gr, H, &e. What seems decisive in favour of ovk, “not/ 5 is that it was more likely to be 
altered than the other ; “ prodivi leetioni praestat ardua” — “ the difficult reading is preferable to the easier.” 

3 As early as the third century af tor Christ, the philosopher Porphyry, one of the bittenfst and ablest of 
those who assaulted Christianity, charged our blessod Lord with deception in this incident^) and it is there- 
fore clear that in his time the reading was ovk , “ not ” (aj). Jer. Adv. Pelag. iv. 21). Aiftjfreven an eminent 
Christian commentator like Moyer has supposed that, in this instance, Jesus subsequently changed Hi® 
purpose. The latter supposition is precarious, perhaps wholly irreverent ; the former M Utterly senseless. 
For even if Porphyry supposed that it could have happened, he must have, seen horn preposterous vras 
tlio notion of St. John’s holding such a view. It therefore seems to me a matter of ■ consequence what- 
ever whether “not” or “not yet” be read; for it is quite clear that. the Evangel|(^B$w nothing in 
language of our Lord but the desire to exclude His brethren from any certain knowledge of His plans. 

4 John vii. 11. 
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selves too far while the opinion of the “Jews,” i.e., of the leading Priests and 
Pharisees, had not been finally or decisively declared. 

And suddenly, in the midst of all these murmurs and discussions, in the 
middle of the feast, Jesus, unaccompanied apparently hy His followers, un- 
heralded by His friends, appeared in the Temple, and taught. By what 
route He had reached the Holy City — how lie had passed through the 
bright thronged streets unnoticed — 'whether He joined in the innocent mirth 
of the festival — whether He too lived in a little sitcca/i of palm-leaves during 
the remainder of the week, and wandered among the brightly-dressed crowds of 
an Oriental gala day with the lid ah and citron in His hands — whether His 
voice was heard in the Hallel, or the Great Hosanna — we do not know. All 
that is told us is that, throwing Himself, as it were, in full confidence on the 
protection of His disciples from Galilee and those in Jerusalem, He was suddenly 
found seated in one of the large halls which opened out of the Temple courts, 
and there He taught. 

For a time they listened to Him in awe-struck silence; hut soon the old 
scruples recurred to them. “ He is no authorised Rabbi ; He belongs to no 
recognised school ; neither the followers of Hillel nor those of Shammai claim 
Him ; He is a Nazarene ; He was trained in the shop of the Gal il lean carpenter ; 
how knoweth this man letters, having never learned ? ” As though the few 
who are taught of God — whose learning is the learning of a pure heart and an 
enlightened -eye and a blameless life — did not unspeakably transcend in wisdom, 
and therefore also in the best and truest knowledge, those whose learning has 
hut come; from other men ! It is not the voice of erudition, but it is, as the old 
Greek thinker says, the voice of Inspiration — the voice of the divine Sibyl — 
which, Jittering things simple and unperfumed and unadorned, reacheth through 
myriads ofij^ears. 

J&us understood their looks. He interpreted their murmurs. He told them 
that His learning came immediately from His Heavenly Father, and that they, 
too, if they did God’s will, might learn, and might understand, the same high 
lessons. In all ages there is a tendency to mistake erudition for learning, 
knowledge for wisdom; in all ages there has been a slowness to comprehend 
that true learning of the deepest and noblest character may co-exist with 
complete and utter ignorance of everything which absorbs and constitutes the 
learning of the schools. In one sense — Jesus told His hearers — they knew 
the law which Moses had given them ; in another they were pitiably ignorant 
°f it. They could not understand its principles, because they were not ‘ faithful 
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to its precepts .” 1 2 And then He asked them openly, “Why go ye about to 
kill me?” 

That determination to kill Him was known indeed to Him, and known to 
some of those who heard Him, but was a guilty secret which had been con- 
cealed from the majority of the multitude.- Them: answered the question, while 
the others kept their guilty silence. “Thou hast a devil,” the people 
answered ; 3 “ who gocth about to kill Thee?” Why did they speak with such 
superfluous and brutal bluntness? Do not we repudiate with far less flaming 
indignation a charge which we know to he not only false, but wholly pre- 
posterous and foundationless ? Was there not in the minds even of this not 
'yet wholly alienated multitude an uneasy sense of their distance from the Speaker 
— of that unutterable superiority to themselves which pained and shamed and 
irritated them? Were they not conscious, in their carnal and vulgar aspira- 
tions, that this Prophet came, not to condescend to such views as theirs, but to 
raise them to a region where they felt that they could not breathe? Was 
there not even then in their hearts something of the lialf-uuconscious hatred 
of vice to virtue, the repulsion of darkness against light? Would they have 
said, “Thou hast a devil,” when they heard Him say that some of them were 
plotting against His life, if they had not felt that they were themselves capable 
at almost any moment of joining in — aye, with their own hands of executing — 
so base a plot ? 

Jesus did not notice their coarse insolence. He referred them to that one 
work of healing on the Sabbath day , 3 at which they were all still marvelling, 
with an empty wonder, that He who had the power to perform such a deed 
should, in performing it, have risen above their empty, ceremonial, fetish-wor- 
shipping notions of Sabbath sanctity. And Jesus, who ever loved to teach 
the lesson that love and not literalism is the fulfilling of the Law, showed 
them, even on their own purely ritual and Levitical principle, that His word 
of healing had in no respect violated the Sabbath at all. For instance, Moses 
had established, or rather re-established, the ordinance of circumcision on the 
eighth day, and if that eighth day happened to be a Sabbath, they without 
scruple sacrificed the one ordinance to the other, and in spite of the labour 
which it involved, performed the rite of circumcision on the Sabbath day. 
If the law of circumcision superseded that of the Sabbath, did not the law of 

1 Of. Ecclus. xxi. 11, “He that heepeth the law of the Lord getteth the understanding thereof.” 
jdv. Jfi — 17, 20, 21 ; sec too Job xxviii. 28.) 

2 John vii. 20, ‘‘the multitude,” not ‘‘tho Jews. 0 


3 John v. b. 
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Mercy? If it was right by a series of actions to inflict a painful wound, 
was it wrong by a single word to effect a total cure ? 1 * If that, which was 
at the best but a sign of deliverance, could not, even on account of the Sabbath, 
be postponed for a single day, why was it criminal not to have postponed for 
the sake of the Sabbath a deliverance actual and entire-? And then He 
summed His self-defence in the one calm word, “Do not be ever judging by 
the mere appearance, but judge a righteous judgment ;” 3 instead of being 
permanently content with a superficial mode of criticism, come once for all to 
Some principle of righteous decision. 

His hearers were perplexed and amazed. “ Is this He against whose life- 
some are plotting? Can He be the Messiah? Nay, He cannot be; for we 
know whence this speaker comes, whereas they say that none shall know 1 whence 
the Messiah shall have come when He appears.” 

There was a certain irony in the answer of Jesus. They knew whence lie 
came and all about Him, and yet, in very truth, Ho came not of Himself, but 
from one of whom they knew nothing. This word maddened still more some 
of His hearers. They longed but did not dare to seize Him, and all the more 
because there were some whom these words convinced, and who appealed to His 
many miracles as irresistible proof of Ilis sacred claims . 3 The Sanhedrin, seated 
in frequent session in their stone hall of meeting within the immediate precincts 
of the Temple, were, by means of their emissaries, kept informed of all that He 
did and said, and, without seeming to do so, watched His every movement with 
malignant and jealous eyes. These whispered arguments in Ilis favour, this 
deepened awe of Him and belief in Him, which, despite their authority, was 
growing up under their very eyes, seemed to them at once humiliating and 
dangerous. They determined on a bolder course of action. They sent out 
emissaries to seize Him suddenly and stealthily, at the first opportunity which 
should occur. But Jesus showed no fear. He was to be with them a little 
longer, and then, and not till then, should He return to Him that sent Him/ 
Then, indeed, they would seek Him — seek Him, not as now with hostile 

1 Stior quotes from the Rabbis a remark to this Tory effect, “Circumcision, which is one of the 24S 
members of the body, supersedes tho Sabbath; how much more Urn whole body of a man?” 

John vii. 24, KpivfT* . . . d\\a . . . Kptvarf, “Do not be judging . . . but . . . judge once for all. 1 

It is a remarkable fact that tho Jews have never attempted to deny tho reality of tho miracles which 
08Us wrought. All that the Tolduth Jeshu , and similar books, can say is that He performed them by 
Hteaua th® Bhemhammejphorashy tho u Tetragrammaton,” or sacred name. For the preposterous legend by 
J! they account for “that man (as in their hatred they always rail Him; having learnt- the pronuneia- 
tlQ nof tho name, see the translation of tho Tolduth by Huldrie (1 705), or Wageiiseil,' Tela Ignea Satanae, 1681. 

Cf. John viii. 21. 
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intentions, but in all tlie crushing agony of remorse and shame ; but their search 
would be in vain. His enemies wholly failed to understand the allusion. In 
the troubled and terrible days which were to come they would understand it 
only too bitterly and well. Now they could only jeeringly conjecture that 
possibly He had some wild intention of going to teach among the Gentiles . 1 

So passed this memorable day; and again, on the last day of the feast , 2 
Jesus was standing in the Temple. On each day of the seven, and, possibly, 
even on the eighth, there was a significant and joyous ceremony. At early 



priest's TUI MEETS. 


morning the people repaired to the Temple, and when the morning sacrifice 
had been laid on the altar, one of the priests went down with a golden ewer to 
the Pool of Siloam, not far from the foot of Mount Sion. There, with great 

1 fiiacnropa r&v *EAA i)vwv t literally “ dispersion of the Greeks ’ (John yii. J*») means here, in all pro- 
bability, “ Gontilo countries among which Jews are dispersed." And such a notion would seem to those 
bigoted Jews only too ridiculous. A modern Rabbi at Jerusalem did not know in what quarter of the globe 
he was living, had never heard the name Europe, and railed all other parts of the world except Palestine, 
Uhutseiorets, t.e., “outside the Holy Land ! " (Frankl, Jews in the Hast, ii. 34. E. Tr.) 

The feast lasted seven days, but it is uncertain whether by “the last day, that great day ot the 
feast, the seventh day is intended, which was the proper conclusion of the feast, or the eighth, on which 
the booths were taken down, but on which there were special offerings and a holy com oration ("Numb, 
xxix. 36 — 38). It is said that the seventh, not being distinguished from the other days, cannot be called 
the groat day;” but on the other hand, the hist day of a feast is always likely to bo cumpiciions tor the 
fcest ot its ceremonies, and there seems to he at least some indication that such was actually the case 
iBnxtorf, Syn. Jud, xxi.; see “ Feast of Tabernacles" in Smith's Diet, oj the I* tide). One habbi ^k. Juda 
Hakkodosli), in the tract Snccah, which is our chief authority oil this subject, says that the water was 
poured out on the eighth as well as on the previous days ( Sneenh , iv. -K hut the others deny this 
(Surenhusius, Minch" a, ii. 276), The eighth day of the Passover, and of Tabernacles, is in Pent. xvi. 8, 
xxiii. 34?, called atsereth (E. V. “ solemn assembly," marg. “ day of restraint ). 
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solemnity, he drew three logs of water, which were then carried in triumphant 
procession through the water-gate into the Temple. As he entered the Temple 
courts the sacred trumpets breathed out a joyous blast, which continued till he 
reached the top of the altar slope, and there poured the water into a silver 
basin on the western side, while wine was poured into another silver basin on 
the eastern side. Then the llallcl was sung, 1 * and when they came to the verse 
“ Oh give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good : for His mercy endureth for 
ever,” each of the gaily-clad worshippers, as he stood beside the altars, shook his 
lulab in triumph. In the evening they abandoned themselves to such rejoicing, 
that the Itabbis say that the man who lias not seen this “joy of the drawing 
water ” does not know what joy means. 3 

In evident allusion to this glad custom — perhaps in sympathy with that 
sense of something missing which succeeded the disuse of it on the eighth day 
of the feast— Jesus pointed the yearnings of the festal crowd in the Temple, as 
He had done those of the Samaritan woman by the lonely well, to a new truth, 
and to one which more than fulfilled alike the spiritual (Isa. xii. 3) and the 
historical meaning (L Cor. x. 4) of the scenes which they had witnessed. He 
“stood and cried, If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He that 
believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water.” 3 And the best of them felt in their inmost soul — and this is 
the strongest of all the evidences of Christianity for those who believe heart and 
soul in a Cod of love who cares for His children in the family of man — that 
they had deep need of a comfort and salvation, of the outpouring of a Holy 
Spirit, which lie who spake to them could alone bestow. But the very fact 
that some were beginning openly to speak of Him as the Prophet and the 

1 Ps. cxiii. — cxviii. The “Great Hallol” is Ps. exxxvi. 

“ Succah , v. 2. The least was called Shhncalh belli haskoabah. The day was called the Hosannah 
Rabbali , or “ Great. Hosannah," because on the seventh day the Hallel was seven times sung. The origin 
of the ceremony is quite obscure, hut. it is at least, possible that the extra joy of it — the processions 
illuminations, dances — commemorated the triumph of the Pharisees in having got the better of Alexander 
Jamueus, who, instead of pouring the water on the altar, disdainfully poured it on the ground. lhe 
Pharisees in their fury hurled at Ins head the citron-fruits which they wore carrying in their hands (In • 
xxiii. 40), and on his calling his mercenaries to his aid, a massacre of nearly six thousand ensued (Derm- 
bourg, Hist. Pal . 98; Jos. Anti. xiii. I §5, Kirploi? alrbv tfiaKKov, “ they began to pelt him with thou 
citrons”). This unauthorised use of (In* fruits as convenient missiles seems not to have been rai ‘0 ( Succah , iv. 0 1 . 

3 Cf. Isa. xliii. 20; lviii. 11; lv. 1 ; xii. 3; and John iv. 14; vi. 35; Rev. xxii. 17. These arc the 
nearest passages to “as the Scripture hath said,” which must therefore bo interpreted as a gene)* 1 
allusion. No metaphor could be more inteuso than that offered by the longing for water in a dry ami 
thirsty land. To see fho eagerness with which men and beasts alike rush to the fountain-side after journey 
iu Palestine is a striking sight. Tho Arabs begin to sing and shout, constantly repeating the \u> I(S 
** Snow in tho sun ! snow in the sun I " 
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Christ, only exasperated the others. They had a small difficulty of their own 
creating, founded on pure ignorance of fact, but which yet to their own narrow 
dogmatic fancy was irresistible—" Shall Christ come out of Galilee ? must lie 
not come from Bethlehem ? of David’s seed ? ” 1 

It was during this division of opinion that the officers whom the Pharisee; 
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CAPITAL BUILT INTO A WALL IN THE H All AN ENCLOSL'KE AT JERUSALEM. 

had dispatched to seize Jesus, returned to them without having even attempted 
to carry out their design. As they hovered among the Temple courts, as they 
stood half sheltered behind the Temple pillars, not unobserved, it may be, by 
Him for whom they were lying in wait, they too could not fail to hear some 
°f the divine words which flowed out of Ilis mouth. And, hearing them, they 
could not fulfil their mission. A sacred sj)ell was upon them, which they were 

1 Mi call v. 2 ; Isa. xi. 1 ; Jur. xxiii. 5, &C. 
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unable to resist ; a force infinitely more powerful than their own, unnerved their 
strength and paralysed their will. To listen to Him was not only to be disarmed 
in every attempt against Him, it was even to be half- con verted from bitter 
enemies to awe-struck disciples. “ Never man spake like this man, was all 





that they could say. lmu 
bold disobedience to positive 
orders must have made them 
afraid of the possible con- 
THK hills UK << alilke. sequences to themselves, but 

obedience would have required a courage even greater, to say nothing of that rank- 
ling wound wherewith an awakened conscience ever pierces the breast of crime. 

The Pharisees could only meet them with angry taunts. “What, ye foe 
intend to accept this Prophet of the ignorant, this favourite of the accursed and 
miserable mob ! ” l Then Nicodemus ventured on a timid word, “Ought you 

1 The ecclesiastical contempt of the Pharisees surpassed, in its habitual spirit of scorn, the 1 
lcnce of Paganism against “ the many.” 
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not to try, before you condemn Him?” They had no reply to the justice of 
that principle : they could only fall back again on taunts—" Are you then a 
Galihean?” and then the old ignorant dogmatism, “Search, and look: for out 
of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” 

Where then, as we have asked already, was Gath-hephcr, whence Jonah 
came? where Thisbe, whence Elijah came? where Elkosh, whence Nahum 
came ? where the northern town whence Hosoa came ? The more recent Jews, 
with better knowledge of Scripture, declare that the Messiah k to come from 
Galilee ; 1 and they settle at Tiberias, because they believe that He will rise 
from the waters of the Lake ; and at Safed, “ the city set on a hill,” because 
they believe that He will there first fix His throne. But there is no ignorance 
so deep as the ignorance that will not know ; no blindness so incurable as the 
blindness which will not sec. And the dogmatism of a narrow and stolid 
prejudice which believes itself to be theological learning is, of all others, the 
most ignorant and the most blind. Such was the spirit in which, ignoring the 
mild justice of Nicodemus, and the marvellous impression made by Jesus even 
on their own hostile apparitors, the majority of the Sanhedrin broke up, and 
went each to his own home. 


1 Eee I.-it. ix. !, 2, and this is assei-Usl in the Ztilutr. 
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there must, however, be some a priori probability that its place was assigned 
with due reference to the order of events, and as there appear to be some 
obvious though indirect references to it in the discourses which immediately 
follow , 1 I shall proceed to speak of it here, feeling no shadow of a doubt that 
the incident really happened, even if the form in which it is preserved to us 
is by no means indisputably genuine . 2 

At the close of the day recorded in the last chapter, Jesus withdrew to the 
Mount of Olives. Whether He went to the garden of Gethsemane, and to the 
house of its unknown but friendly owner, or whether — not having where to lay 
His head — He simply slept, Eastern fashion, on the green turf under those 
ancient olive-trees, we cannot tell ; but it is interesting to trace in Him once 
more that dislike of crowded cities, that love for the pure, sweet, fresh air, 
and for the quiet of the lonely hill, which we sec in all parts of His career 
on earth. There was, indeed, in Him nothing of that supercilious sentimentality 
and morbid egotism which makes men shrink from all contact with their brother- 

1 Ex\ gr., John viii. 15, 17, 24, 40. 

* The whole mass of critical evidence may bo soon fully treated in Lueko's Commentary (third edition), 
ii. 24.4 — 256. Wo may briefly summarise the grounds of its dubious genuineness by observing that (1) it is 
not found in some of tlio best and oldest, MSS. ( e.y ., s, A, 13, 0, L); ^2) nor in most of the Fathers (e.y., 
On gen, Cyril, Chrysostom, Tlicophylaet, Tertullian, Cyprian) ; (3) nor in many ancient versions (e.g. t 
Saliidic, Coptic, and Gothic) ; (4) in other MSS. it is marked with obeli and asterisks, or a space is left 
for it, or it is inserted elsewhere; (5) it contains an extraordinary number of various readings (“there 
are various readings to almost every word” — Tisehondorf ) ; (6) it contains several expressions not elsewhere 
found in St, John; and (7) it differs widely in some respects — particularly in the constant use of the con- 
necting — from the style of St.John throughout the rest of the Gospel. Several of these arguments 
aro weakened — (i.) by the fact that the diversities of readings may be reduced to Hirer main recensions; 
(ii.) that the rejection of the passage may have been due to a false dogmatical bias; (iii.) that the silcnco 
of some of the Fathers may ho accidental, and of others prudential. The arguments in its favour aro — 
1. It is found in somo old and important uncials (D, F, G, II, K, IT) and in more than 300 cursive MSS., 
in some of tho Itala, and in the Vulgate. 2. The tendencies which led to its deliberate rejection would 
have rendered all but impossible its invention or interpolation. 3. It is quoted by Augustine, Ambrose, 
and Jeromo, and treated as genuine in tho Apostolic constitutions. St. .Jerome’s testimony (Adr. Prlag. 
u. 6) is particularly important, because he says that in his time it was found “in many manuscripts both 
Greek and Latin” — and it must bo remembered that nearly all of these must have been considerably older 
than any which we now possess. The main facts to be observed an*, that though the dogmatic bias against 
the passage might be sufficient to account for its rejection, it gives ns no help in explaining its want, of 
resemblance to the stylo of St. John. A very simple hypothesis will account for all difficulties. If wo 
suppose that the story of the woman accused before our Lord of many sins — to which Eusebius alludes 
(#• h. iii. 39) as existing in the Gospel of the Hebrews — is identical with this, we may suppose, without 
ail y improbability, either (i.) that St. John (as Alford hesitatingly suggests) may hero have adopted a 
portion of current synoptic tradition, or (ii.) that the story may have been derived originally from 
‘phis, tho pupil of St. John, and having found its way into the Gospel of the Hebrews, may have 
)0< n a( h)pted gradually info some MSS. of St. John’s Gospel (see Euscb. nbi Many recent 

outers adopt tho suggestion of Holtzmann, that it belongs to the “TTr-inarcus,” or ground document 
0 tho Synoptists. Whoever embodied into tho Gospels this traditionally-remembered story deserved 

well of the world. 
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men; nor can they who would be His true servants belong to those merely 
fantastic philanthropists 

“Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun tho wretched, 

Nursing in some delicious solitude 

Their dainty loves and slothful sympathies.” 1 

On the contrary, day after day, while His day-time of work continued, we find 
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Him sacrificing all that was dearest and most elevating to His soul, and m 
spite of heat, and pressure, and conflict, and weariness, calmly pursuing H 1S 
labours of love amid “ the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” But in the night- 
time, when men cannot work, no call of duty required His presence within the 
walls of Jerusalem ; and those who are familiar with the oppressive foulness ot 
ancient cities can best imagine the relief which His spirit must have felt when 
He could escape from the close streets and thronged bazaars, to cross tbe ravjn'- 

1 Coleridge, Religious Musing 8, 
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and climb the green slope beyond it, and be alone with His Heavenly Father 
under the starry night. 

But when the day dawned His duties lay once more within the city walls. 





THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 
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and in that part of the city where, 
almost alone, we hear of His pre- 
sence — in the courts of His Father’s 
house. And with the very dawn His enemies contrived a fresh plot against 
Him, the circumstances of which made their malice even more actually painful 
than it was intentionally perilous. 

It is probable that the hilarity and abandonment of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which had grown to be a kind of vintage festival, would often degenerate into 
a cts of licence and immorality, and these would find more numerous opportu- 
ufties in the general disturbance of ordinary life caused by the dwelling of the 

64 
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whole people in their little leafy booths. One such act had been detected 
during the previous night, and the guilty woman had been handed over to the 
Scribes 1 and Pharisees. 

Even had the morals of the nation at that time been as clean as in the days 
when Moses ordained the fearful ordeal of the “water of jealousy” 2 — even had 
these rulers and teachers of the nation been elevated as far above their con- 
temporaries in the real, as in the professed, sanctity of their lives — the discovery, 
and the threatened punishment, of this miserable adulteress could hardly have 
failed to move every pure and noble mind to a compassion which would have 
mingled largely with the horror which her sin inspired. They might, indeed, 
even on those suppositions, have indicted the established penalty with a stern- 
ness as indexible as that of the Pilgrim Fathers in the early days of Salem or 
Providence ; but the sternness of a severe and pure-hearted judge is not a 
sternness which precludes all pity ; it is a sternness which would not willingly 
indict one unnecessary pang — it is a sternness not incompatible with a righteous 
tenderness, but wholly incompatible with a mixture of meaner and slighter 
motives, wholly incompatible with a spirit of malignant levity and hideous 
sport. 

But the spirit which actuated these Scribes and Pharisees was not by any 
means the spirit of a sincere and outraged purity. In the decadence of 
national life, in the daily familiarity with heathen degradations, in the gradual 
substitution of a Levitical scrupulosity for a heartfelt religion, the morals of 
the nation had grown utterly corrupt. The ordeal of the “ water of jealousy” 
had long been abolished, and the death by stoning as a punishment for 
adultery had been suffered to foil into desuetude. Not even the Scribes 
and Pharisees — for all their external religiosity — had any genuine horror of an 
impurity with which their own lives were often stained . 3 They saw in the 
accident which had put this guilty woman into their power nothing but a 
chance of annoying, entrapping, possibly even endangering this Prophet of 
Galilee, whom they already regarded as their deadliest enemy. 

Tt was a custom among the Jews to consult distinguished Iiabbis in cases 

1 It is observable that in no other passage of St. John’s Gospel (though frequently in the Synoptic 
are the Scribes mentioned among the enemies of Christ ; but. boro a few MSS. read °i dpx lf P‘‘ s i “ llic 
chief priests.” 

2 See Numb. v. 14 — 29. 

:i As is distinctly proved by the admissions of the Talmud, and by the express testimony of Joseph**-’- 
In I he tract Sotah it is clear that tho Mosaic ordeal of tho “ water of jealousy ” had fallen into pracw® 
desuetude from the commonness of tho crime. We aro there told that R. Johanan Ben Zakkai abolish 0 
the use of it (see Surenhusius, Mischna, ii. 290, 293). 
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of doubt and difficulty ; but there was no doubt or difficulty here. It was long 
since the Mosaic law of death to the adulteress had been demanded or enforced ; 
and even if this had not been the case, the Roman law would, in all probability, 
have prevented sucli a sentence from being put in execution. On the other 
hand, the civil and religious penalties of divorce were open to the injured 
husband; nor did the case of this woman differ from that of any other who 
had similarly transgressed. Nor, again, even if they had honestly and sincerely 
desired the opinion of Jesus, could there have been the slightest excuse for 
haling the woman herself into 1 1 is presence, and thus subjecting her to a moral 
torture which would be rendered all the more insupportable from the close 
seclusion of women in the East. 

And, therefore, to subject her to the superfluous horror of this odious 
publicity — to drag her, fresh from the agony of detection, into the sacred 
precincts of the Temple 1 - to subject this unveiled, dishevelled, terror-stricken 
woman to the cold and sensual curiosity of a malignant mob -to make her, 
with total disregard to her own sufferings, the mere passive instrument of 
their hatred against Jesus — and to do all this, not under the pressure of moral 
indignation, but in order to gratify a calculating malice — showed on their parts 
a cold, hard cynicism, a graceless, pitiless, barbarous brutality of heart and 
conscience, which could not but prove, in every particular, revolting and hateful 
to One who alone was infinitely tender, because Tie alone was infinitely pure. 

And so they dragged her to Him, and set her in the midst flagrant guilt 
subjected to the gaze of stainless Innocence, degraded misery set before the bar 
of perfect Mercy. And then, just as though their hearts were not full of 
outrage, they glibly begin, with ironical deference, to set before Him their case. 
“ Master, this woman was seized in the very act of adultery. Now, J foxes in 
the Law commanded us to stone’ such ; but what sayest Thou about her?” 

They thought that now they had caught Him in a dilemma. They knew 
the divine trembling pity which had loved where others hated, and praised 

1 It. is indeed said in the Talmud ( Sotali , 1, 5) t hat. adulteresses were to be judged at llio gate of 
Nika nor, between the Court of the Gentiles and that, of the women (Surenhusius, Mixcinui, iii. 189); but 
this does not apply to the mere loose asking of an opiuion, such as this was. 

' The Tin roiavrat, “such,” is contemptuous; but where was the partner of her crime ? The Lawconnnauded 
that he too should he put to death (Lov. xx. 10). As to stoning being the proper punishment ot adullery, 
a needless difficulty seems to have been raised (see Dent. xxii. 22 — 2t). There is no ground wliatoer 
wr concluding with Lightfoot ( Hor . Hcbr. ad loc.) that she was merely betrothed. (See Ewald. (Jcscli. 
Chrutus, 480; AUerthumsk, 2.^— 268; Hitzig. Joh. Marc. 209.) The Rabbis say that, “death," whom 
no form of it is specified, is meant to bo strangulation; bnt this is not tho caso (compare Exod. xxxi. 14 
w ‘th Numb. xv. 32—35). 
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where others scorned, and encouraged whei*e others crushed ; and they knew 
how that pity had won for Him the admiration of many, the passionate 
devotion of not a few. They knew that a publican was among His chosen, 
that sinners had sat witlx Him at the banquet, and harlots unreproved ‘ had 
bathed His feet, and listened to His words. Would He then acquit this 
woman, and so make Ilimself liable to an accusation of heresy, by placing 
Himself in open disaccord with the sacred and fiery Law? or, on the other 
hand, would He belie His own compassion, and be ruthless, and condemn ? 
And, if lie did, would He not at once shock the multitude, who were touched 
by His tenderness, and olfend the civil magistrates by making Himself liable 
to a charge of sedition ? How could He possibly get out of the difficulty ? 
Either alternative — heresy or treason — accusation before the Sanhedrin or 
delation to the Procurator — opposition to the orthodox or alienation fi*om the 
many — would serve equally well their unscrupulous intentions. And one of 
these, they thought, must follow. What a happy chance this weak, guilty 
woman had given them ! 

Not yet. A sense of all their baseness, their hardness, their malice, their 
cynical parade of every feeling which pity would temper and delicacy repress, 
rushed over the mind of Jesus. He blushed for His nation, for His race; He 
blushed, not for the degradation of the miserable accused, but for the deeper 
guilt of her unblushing accusers . 1 * 3 Glowing with uncontrollable disgust that 
modes of opposition so irredeemable in their meanness should be put in play 
against Him, and that He should be made the involuntary centre of such a 
shameful scene — indignant (for it cannot be irreverent to imagine in Him an 
intensified degree of emotions which even the humblest of His true followers 
would have shared) that the sacred ness of His personal reserve should thus be 
shamelessly violated, and that those things which belong to the sphere of a noble 
reticence should be thus cynically obtruded on His notice — He bent Ilis lace 
forwards from His seat, and as though He did not, or would not, hear them, 
stooped and wrote with His finger on the ground. 

For any others but such as these it would have been enough. Even if 
they failed to see in the action a symbol of forgiveness — a symbol that the 
memory of things thus written in the dust might be obliterated and forgotten' 

1 In tlio Rabbinical treatise Berachoth, R. Pupa and others aro reported to have said that it is better 
for a man to throw himself into a furnace than to make any one blush in public, which they deduce 

from Gen. xxxviii. 25. (Schwab, Berachoth, p. 404.) 

3 Comp. Jer. xvii. 13. 
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—still any but these could hardly have failed to interpret the gesture into a 
distinct indication that in such a matter Jesus would not mix Himself . 1 * But 
they saw nothing and understood nothing, and stood there unabashed, still 
pressing their brutal question, still holding, pointing to, jeering at the woman, 
with no compunction in their cunning glances, and no relenting in their steeled 
hearts. 

The scene could not last any longer; and, therefore, raising Himself from 
His stooping attitude, He, who could read their hearts, calmly passed upon 
them that sad judgment involved in the memorable words — 

“ Let him that is without sin 3 among you, first cast the stone at her.” 3 
It was not any abrogation of the Mosaic law ; it was, on the contrary, 
an admission of its justice, and doubtless it must have sunk heavily as a 
death-warrant upon the woman’s heart. But it acted in a manner wholly 
unexpected. The terrible law stood written ; it was not the time, it was not 
His will, to rescind it. But on the other hand, they themselves, by not acting 
on the law, by referring the whole question to Him as though it needed a new 
solution, had practically confessed that the law was at present valid in theory 
alone, that it had fallen into desuetude, and that even with His authority they 
had no intention of carrying it into action. Since, therefore, the whole pro- 
ceeding was on their part illegal and irregular, He transfers it by these words 
from the forum of law to that of conscience. The judge may sometimes be 
obliged to condemn the criminal brought before him for sins of which he has 
himself been guilty, but the position of the self-constituted accuser who eagerly 
demands a needless condemnation is very different. Herein to condemn her 
would have been in God’s sight most fatally to have condemned themselves ; 
to have been the first to cast the stone at her would have been to crush 
themselves. 

He had but glanced at them for a moment, but that glance had read their 
inmost souls. He had but calmly spoken a few simple words, hut those words, 
like the still small voice to Elijah at Horeb, had been more terrible than wind 
or earthquake. They had fallen like a spark of fire upon slumbering hearts, 
and lay burning there till “the blushing, shame-faced spirit” mutinied within 
them. The Scribes and Pharisees stood silent and fearful ; they loosed their 
hold upon the woman ; their insolent glances, so full of guile and malice, fell 

1 It seem* to liavo been well understood. See Wotsteln ntl h>r. 

8 i.e. free from the taint of this class of sins. Cf. Luke vii. o7. 

• Cf. Deut. xvii. 7. 
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guiltily to the ground. They who had unjustly inflicted, now justly felt the 
overwhelming anguish of an intolerable shame, while over their guilty con- 
sciences there rolled, in crash on crash of thunder, such thoughts as these : — 
“ Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that judges t : 
for wherein thou judgcst another, thou condemnest thyself: for thou that 
judgcst doest the same things. But we are sure that the judgment of God is 
according to truth against them which commit such things. And think est 
thou this, O man, that judgcst them which do such things and doest the same, 
that thou shalt. escape the judgment of God? or despisest thou the riches of 
His goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering ; not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? but after thy hardness and 
impenitent heart treasurest up to thyself wrath against the day of wrath and 
revolution of the righteous judgment of God, who will render to every man 
according to his deeds.” They were “ such ” as the woman they had condemned, 
and they dared not stay. 

And so, with burning cheeks and cowed hearts, from the eldest to the 
youngest, one by one gradually, silently they slunk away. He would not add 
to their shame and confusion of face by watching them: He had no wish 
further to reveal Mis knowledge of the impure secrets of their hearts; Ho 
would not tempt them to brazen it out before Him, and to lie against the 
testimony of their own memories ; He had stooped down once more, and was 
writing on the ground. 

And when lie once more raised His head, all the accusers had melted 
away : only the woman still cowered before Him on the Temple-floor. She, too, 
might have gone : none hindered her, and it might have seemed but natural 
that she should fly anywhere to escape her danger, and to hide her guilt and 
shame. But remorse, and, it may be, an awful trembling gratitude, in which 
hope struggled with despair, fixed her there before her Judge. His look, the 
most terrible of all to meet, because it was the only look that fell on her from 
a soul robed in the unapproachable majesty of a stainless innocence, was at the 
same time the most gentle, and the most forgiving. Her stay was a sigu of 
her penitence ; her penitence, let us trust, a certain pledge of her future forgive- 
ness. “ Two things,” as 8t. Augustine finely says, “ were here left alone 
together — Misery and Mercy.” 

“Woman,” He asked, “where are those thine accusers? did no one convict 
tL.ee? ” 

“ No man, Lord.” It was the only answer which her lips could find power 
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frame ; and then she received the gracious yet heart-searching permission to 
depart — 

“ Neither do I convict thee. Go ; henceforth sin no more.” 

Were the critical evidence against the genuineness of this passage far move 
overwhelming than it is, the story would yet bear upon its surface the strongest' 
possible proof of its own- authentic truthfulness. It is hardly too much to 
say that the mixture which it displays of tragedy and of tenderness — the 
contrast which it involves between low, cruel cunning, and exalted nobility 
of intellect and emotion — transcends all power of human imagination to have 
invented it; while the picture of a divine insight reading the inmost secrets of 
the heart, and a yet diviner love, which sees those inmost secrets with larger 
eyes than ours, furnishes us with a conception of the power and person of Jesus 
at once too lofty and too original to have been founded on anything but fact. 
No one could have invented, for few could even appreciate, the sovereign 
purity and ineffable charm — the serene authority of condemnation, and of 
pardon — by which the story is so deeply characterised. The repeated instances 
in which, without a moment’s hesitation, He foiled the crafty designs of llis 
enemies, and in foiling them taught for ever some eternal principle of thought 
and action, are among the most unique and decisive proofs of His more than 
human wisdom; and yet not one of those gleams of sacred light which were 
struck from Him by collision with the malice or hate of man was brighter or 
more beautiful than this. The very fact that the narrative found so little favour 
in the early centuries of Church history — the fact that whole Churches regarded 
the narrative as dangerous in its tendency — the fact that eminent Fathers of 
the Chui’ch either ignore it, or speak of it in a semi-apologetic tone — in these* 
facts we see the most decisive proof that its real moral and meaning are too 
transcendent to admit of its having been originally invented, or interpolated 
without adequate authority into the sacred text. Vet it is strange that any 
should have failed to see that in the ray of mercy which thus streamed trom 
heaven upon the wretched sinner, the sin assumed an aspect tenfold more 
heinous, tenfold more repulsive to the conscience of mankind — to every 
conscience which accepts it as a law of life that it should strive to he holy as 
God is holy, and pure as He is pure. 

However painful this scene must have been to the holy and loving heart 
°t the Saviour, it was at least alleviated by the sense of that compassionate 
deliverance — deliverance, we may trust, for Eternity, no less than lime 
which it had wrought for one guilty soul. Hut the scenes that lollowed were 
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a climax of perpetual misunderstandings, fluctuating impressions, and bitter 
taunts, which caused the great and joyous festival to end with a sudden burst 
of rage, and an attempt of the Jewish leaders to make an end of Him — not by 
public accusation, but by furious violence. 

For, on the same day— the eighth day of the feast if the last narrative has 

got displaced, the day after the feast if it 
belongs to the true sequence of events— 
Jesus continued those interrupted discourses 
which were intended almost for the last time 
to set clearly before the Jewish nation His 
divine claims. 

lie was seated at that moment in the 
Treasury — cither some special building 1 in 
the Temple so called, or that part of the court 
of the women which contained the thirteen 
chests with trumpet-shaped openings — called 
xhopheroth — into which the people, and espe- 
cially the Pharisees, used to cast their gifts. 
In this court, and therefore close beside Him, 
were two gigantic candelabra, fifty cubits 
high and sumptuously gilded , 2 on the summit 
of which, nightly, during the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, lamps were lit which shed their soft 
light over all the city, ltound these lamps 
the people, in then* joyful enthusiasm, and 
even the stateliest Priests and Pharisees, 
joined in festal dances, while, to the sound of 
flutes and other music, the Levites, drawn up 
in array on the fifteen steps which led up to the court, chanted the beautiful 
Psalms which early received the title of “ Songs of Degrees .” 3 

In allusion to these great lamps, on which some circumstance of the 
moment may have concentrated the attention of the hearers, Christ exclaimed 
to them, “ I am the Light of the world.” It was His constant plan to shape 



COLOSSAL LAMP. (From Sun nlntniun.) 


1 Jos. Antt. xix. (>, § 1. Compare Luke xxi. 1 ; Mark xii. 41. ^ ur 

r Pictures of these colossal lamps are given in Snrcnhusius’s Mischna, ii. 260. The wicks of ike ou 
lamps which stood on each candelabrum were made of the cast-off clothes of the priests. 

* Ps. cxx. — cxxxiv. 
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the illustrations of His discourses by those external incidents -which would rouse 
the deepest attention, and fix the words most indelibly on the memories ol‘ His 
hearers. The Pharisees who heard His words charged Him with idle self- 
glorification ; but He showed them that He had His Father’s testimony, and 
that even were it not so, the Light can only be seen, only be known, by the 
evidence of its own existence; without it, 
neither itself nor anything else is visible. 

They asked Him, “Where is Thy Father?” 

He told them that, not knowing Him, they 
could not know Ilis Father ; and then lie 
once more sadly warned them that His 
departure was nigh, and that then they 
would be unable to come to Him. Their 
only reply was a taunting inquiry whether, 
by committing suicide, lie meant to plunge 
Himself in the darkest regions of the 
grave? 1 Nay, He made them understand, 
it was they, not He, who were from below — 
they, not He, who were destined, if they per- 
sisted in unbelief of His eternal existence, 
to that dark end. “Who art thou?” the}' 
once more asked, in angry and faithless 
perplexity. “Altogether that which 1 am 
telling you,” He calmly answered. They 
wanted Him to announce Himself as the 
Messiah, and so become their temporal 
deliverer; but He will only tell them the 
far deeper, more eternal truths, that He is 
the Light, and the Life, and the Living Water, and that He came from the 
Father — as they, too, should know when they had lifted Ilim up on the 
cross. They were looking solely for the Messiah of the dews: He would 
nave them know Him as the Redeemer of the world, the Saviour of their 
souls. 

As they heard Him speak, many, even of these fierce enemies, were won over 
tv > a belief in Him: hut it was a wavering belief, a half belief, a false belief, 
a belief mingled with a thousand worldly and erroneous fancies, not a bcliel 

1 See Jos. B. Jud. iii. 8, § 5. 
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which had in it any saving power, or on which He could rely- And He 
put it to an immediate test, which revealed its hollowness, and changed it into 
mad hatred. He told them that faithfulness and obedience were the marks of 
true disciplesliip, and the requisites of true freedom. The word freedom acted 
as a touchstone to show the spuriousness of their incipient faith. They knew 
of no freedom but that political freedom which they falsely asserted; they 
resented the promise of future spiritual freedom in lieu of the achievement of 
present national freedom. So Jesus showed them that they were still the 
slaves of sin, and in name only, not in reality, the children of Abraham, or the 
children of God. They were absorbed with pride when they thought of the 
purity of their ancestral origin, and the privilege of their exclusive monotheism ; 1 
but He told them that in very truth they were, by spiritual affinity, the affinity 
of cruelty and falsehood , 2 children of him who was a liar and a murderer from 
the beginning — children of the devil . 3 That home-rebuke stung them to fury. 
They repaid it by calling Jesus a Samaritan, and a demoniac . 4 Our Lord 
gently put the taunt aside, and once more held out to them the gracious 
promise that if they will but keep His sayings, they not only shall not die in 
their sins, but shall not see death. Their dull, blind hearts could not even 
imagine a spiritual meaning in His words. They could only charge Him with 
demoniac arrogance and insolence in making Himself greater than Abraham and 
the prophets, of whom they could only think as dead . 5 Jesus told them that 
in prophetic vision, perhaps too by spiritual intuition, in that other world, 
Abraham, who was not dead, but living, saw and rejoiced to see His day. Such 
an assertion appeared to them either senseless or blasphemous. “ Abraham 
has been dead for seventeen centuries ; Thou art not even fifty 0 years old ; lion’ 


1 Alike tlio Biltlo and the Talmud abound in proofs of the intense national arroganco with which (ho 
Jews regarded their religion and their descent. 

2 John viii. 44. Untruthful ness seems to have been in all ages a failing of the Jewish national 
character. “Listen to all, but believe no one — not even me,” said tho Hobrow poet Sapir to lb* 
Frank l (Jews in the East , E. Tr., ii. 11). 

:i I am aware that some make Jesus call the Jews not “ children,” but “brethren of the devil/ 
translating rod -narphs rod biafi6\uu (ve r. 44), “of the father of the devil,’’ and rendering the end of verse 
44 tk hc is a liar, and his father too but I do not understand this demonology. 

4 John viii. 48, “Thou art a Samaritan ” (what intense national hatred breathes in the words!), “ allf 
hast a demon.” Similarly the Arabs attribute all madness to evil spirits (dai/xov^s = Medjnoun ente ). 
(Renan, Vie de Jesus , 272.) 

6 Luke xvi. 22; Matt. xxii. 32. 

11 In some valueless MSS. this is quite needlessly corrected into “forty.” It is strange that moder* 1 
writers like Gf Hirer should have revived the mistaken inference of I r emeus from this verse that 
lived fifty years on earth. The belief that He died at the age of thirty-throe may be regarded as n< ^ 
certain, and it cannot even bo safely conjectured from. this passage either that the sorrows of His lot ia< 
marred His visage, or that the deep seriousness of His expression made Him appear older than He > vas * 
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are we to understand such words as these ?” Then very gently, hat with grout 
solemnity, and with that formula of asseveration which He only used when lie 
announced His most solemn truths, the Saviour revealed to them His eternity, 
His Divine pre-existence before He had entered the tabernacle of mortal flesh : 

“Verily, verily I say unto you, Before Abraham came into existence, I am .” 1 

Then, with a burst of impetuous fury — one of those paroxysms of sudden, 
uncontrollable, frantic rage to which this people has in all ages been liable 
upon any collision with its religious convictions — they took up stones to stone 
Him . 3 But the very blindness of their rage made it more easy to elude them. 
His hour was not yet come. With perfect calmness lie departed unhurt out of 
the Temple. 

It is obvious that the Jews are speaking generally, and in round numbers: “ Thou hast not yet reached 
even, the full years of manhood . and hast Thou seen Abraham ‘t' y 

1 John viii. 58, Kph? 'A$pab./x yeviaQau, tyou dpt, “ before Abraham camo into existence, T am/’ There 
could bo no more* distinct assertion of His Divine nature. 1 have pointed out elsewhere that those who 
deny this must either prove that He never spoke those words, or must believe that lie — the most lowly 
and sinless and meek-hearted of men — was guilty of a colossal and almost phrenetic intoxication of vanity 
and arrogance. For the Jews, more intensely than any other nation which the world has ever known, 
recognised the infinite transcendence of God, and therefore for a Jew, being merely man, to claim Divinity, 
would not only bo inconsistent with ordinary sonso and virtue, but inconsistent with anything hut sheer 
blasphemous insanity. See the Author’s Hulsoan Lectures, The Witness of History to Christ, p. So. 

* Tho unfinished state of the Temple buildings would supply them with huge stones close at hand. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

T II K MAN HORN BLIND. 


41 IIo from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 

And on the sightless eyeball pour the day.” — P ope. 



1THER on llis way from the Temple, after this at- 
tempted assault, or on the next ensuing Sabbath, 1 
Jesus, as He passed by, saw a man blind from his 
birth, who, perhaps, announced his miserable con- 
dition as lie sat begging by the roadside, and at the 
Temple gate. 

All the Jews were trained to regard special 
suffering as the necessary and immediate consequence 
of special sin. Perhaps the disciples supposed that 
the words of our Lord to the paralytic whom He 
had healed at the Pool of Pcthesda, as well as to the pai nly tic 
at Capernaum, might seem to sanction such an impression. 
They asked, therefore, how this man came to be born blind- 


1 It is impossible to decide bet ween those alternatives. If it was on tho sctwno Sabbath, the ex ^ 
calmness of our Lord, immediately after circumstances of such intense excitement, would “ ^ 
v-iticeable. In either ease the narrative implies that the ebullition of homicidal fury agains 1 

transient. 

John v. 14 ■* 
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Could ii be in consequence of the sins of his parents? If not, was there 
any way of supposing that it could have been for his own ? The supposition 
in the former case seemed hard ; in the latter, impossible . 1 They were therefore 
perplexed. 

Into the unprofitable regions of such barren speculation our Lord refused to 
follow them, and He declined, as always, the tendency to infer and to sit in 
judgment upon the sins of others. Neither the man’s sins, He told them, nor 
those of his parents, had caused that lifelong affliction; but now, by means 
of it , 2 the works of God should be made manifest. He, the Light of the world, 
must for a short time longer dispel its darkness. Then He spat on the ground, 
made clay with the spittle, and smearing it on the blind man’s eyes, bade him 
“go wash in the Pool of Siloam.” The blind man went, washed, and was 
healed. 

The saliva of one who had not recently broken his fast was believed among 
the ancients to have a healing efficacy in cases of weak eyes, and clay was 
occasionally used to repress tumours on the eyelids . 3 * 5 But that these instruments 
in no way detracted from the splendour of the miracle is obvious ; and we have 
no means of deciding in this, any more than in the parallel instances, why our 
Lord, who sometimes healed by a word, preferred at other times to adopt slow 
and more elaborate methods of giving effect to His supernatural power. In this 
matter He never revealed the principles of action which doubtless arose from 
His inner knowledge of the circumstances, and from His insight into the 
hearts of those on whom His cures were wrought. Possibly He had acted 
with the express view of teaching more than one eternal lesson by the 
incidents which followed. 

At any rate, in this instance, His mode of action led to serious results. Tor 
the man had been well known in Jerusalem as one who had been a blind beggar 
all his life, and his appearance with the use of his eyesight caused a tumult 
of excitement. Scarcely could those who had known him best believe even his 
own testimony, that he was indeed the blind beggar with whom they had been 
so familiar. They were lost in amazement, and made him repeat again and again 

1 Exod. xx. 5. Wo can hardly iinagiuo that thoso simple-minded Oalilmans wore familiar with dw 

doctrine of metempsychosis (Jos. Anti, xviii. 1, §3; B. J. ii. 8, § 14); or the Rabbinic dogma of ante-imtii 

sin; or the Platonic and Alexandrian fancy of pro-existence ; or the modern conception of prolcpb* 
punishment for sins anticipated by foreknowledge. 

The Greek idiom does not hero imply, as its literal English equivalent appeal’s to do, that the man w 
been born blind solely in order that God’s glory might be manifested in his healing. 

5 See Suet. Vcsp. 7 ; Tac. Hist iv. 8 ; Plin. H. N. xxviii. 7. 



THE SABBATH OF RABBINISM. 
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the story of his cure. But that story infused into their astonishment a fresh 
element of Pharisaic indignation ; for this cure also had been wrought on a 
Sabbath day. The Rabbis had forbidden any man to smear even one of his 
eyes with spittle on the Sabbath, except in cases of mortal danger. Jesus had 
not only smeared both the man’s eyes, but had actually mingled the saliva with 
clay ! This, as an act of mercy, was in the deepest and most inward accordance 
with the very causes for which the Sabbath had been ordained, and the very 
lessons of which it was meant to be a perpetual witness. But the spirit of 
narrow literalism and slavish minuteness and quantitative obedience — the spirit 
that hoped to be saved by the algebraical sum of good and bad actions — had 
long degftded the Sabbath from the true idea of its institution into a pernicious 
superstition. The Sabbath of Rabbinism, with all its petty servility, was in no 
respect the Sabbath of God’s loving and holy law. It had degenerated into 
that which St. Paul calls it, a “ beggarly element .” 1 

And these Jews were so imbued with this utter littleness, that a unique 
miracle of mercy awoke in them less of astonishment and gratitude than tin* 
horror kindled by a neglect of their Sabbatical superstition. Accordingly, in 
all the zeal of letter-worshipping religionism, they led oil' the man to the 
Pharisees in council. Then followed the scene which St. John has recorded in 
a manner so inimitably graphic in his ninth chapter. First came the repeated 
inquiry, “how the thing had been done?” followed by the repeated assertion 
of some of them that Jesus could not be from God, because He had not observed 
the Sabbath ; and the reply of others that to press the Sabbath-breaking was 
to admit the miracle, and to admit the miracle was to establish the fact that 
He who performed it could not be the criminal whom the others described. 
Then, being completely at a standstill, they asked the blind man his opinion of 
his deliverer; and he — not being involved in their vicious circle of reasoning — 
replied with fearless promptitude, “lie is a Prophet.”* 

By this time they saw the kind of nature with which they had to deal, and 
anxious for any loophole by which they could deny or set aside the miracle, 
they sent for the man’s parents. “Was this their son? If they asserted 
that he had been bora blind, how was it that he now saw ? ” Perhaps they 
hoped to browbeat or to bribe these parents into a denial of their relationship, 

1 Gal. iv. 9. 

And the Jews thomsolves went so far as to say that “if a prophet of undoubted credentials should 
command all persons to light tiros on tlio Sabbath day, arm themselves for war, kill the inhabitants, 

■ <*m it would behove all to riso up without delay and execute all that lie should direct without scruple ot 
“station. ’ (Maimonidos, Porta Mosin, p. 29 [Pocock] ; Allen’s Mod. Judoimn, p. 2G.) 
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or an admission of imposture; but the parents also clung to the plain truth, 
while, with a certain Judaic servility and cunning, they refused to draw any 
inferences which would lay them open to unpleasant consequences. “Thisk 
certainly our son, and lie was certainly horn blind ; as to the rest, we know 
nothing. Ask him. lie is quite capable of answering for himself.” 

•Then — one almost pities their sheer perplexity — they turned to the blind 
man again. He, as well as his parents, knew that the Jewish authorities had 
agreed to pronounce the die re m, or ban of exclusion from the synagogue, on 
any one who should venture to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah; and the 
Pharisees probably hoped that he would be content to follow their advice, to 
give glory to God , 1 i.e., deny or ignore the miracle, and to accept thfcir dictum 
that Jesus was a sinner. 

But the man was made of sturdier stuff than his parents. He was not 
to be overawed by their authority, or knocked down by their assertions. Ho 
breathed quite freely in the halo-atmosphere of their superior sanctity. “ V r c 
blow,” the Pharisees had said, “ that this man is a sinner.” “ AVhether He 
is a sinner,” the man replied, “1 do not know ; one thing I do know, that, being 
blind, now I sec.” Then they began again their weary and futile cross- 
examination. “ What did He do to thee? how did lie open thine ej r es ? ” 
But the man had had enough of this. “ I told you once, and ye did not 
attend. Why do ye wish to hear again? Is it possible that ye too wish to 
he His disciples?” Bold irony this— to ask these stately, ruffled, scrupulous 
Sanhcdrists, whether he was really to regard them as anxious and sincere 
inquirers about the claims of the Nazarene Prophet! Clearly here was a man 
whose presumptuous honesty would neither bo bflllied into suppression nor 
corrupted into a lie. He was quite impracticable. So, since authority, threats, 
blandishments had all failed, they broke into abuse. “Thou art His disciple: 
we arc the disciples of Moses ; of this man we know nothing.” “ Strange, 
he replied, “ that yon, should know nothing of a man who yet has wrought a 
miracle such as not even Moses ever wrought ; and we know that neither Be 
nor any one else could have done it, unless He were from God .” 2 What ! shales 
of Hillel and of Shammai ! was a mere blind beggar, a natural ignorant 
heretic, altogether born in sins, to be teaching them ! Unable to control any 

1 “As if they would bind liim to tlio strictest truthfulness ” (Lange, iii. 335). “The words are a 11 
adjuration to tell the truth (comp. Josli. vii. 19),” says Dean Alford; but ho seems to confuse it wit i a 
phrase like Al-hamdu lilldh , “to God bo the praise v (of your euro), which is a different thing and worn ♦ 
require ttjv U^av, “ the glory.” A friend refers mo to 2 Cor. xi. 31 for a similar adjuration; cf. Bom. ix. 

2 There is no healing of tlio blind in the Old Testament, or in the Acts. 
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longer their transport of indignation, they flung him out of the hall, and out of 
the synagogue. 

But Jesus did not neglect His first confessor. He, too, in all probability 
had, either at this or some previous time, been placed under the ban of lesser 
excommunication, or exclusion from the synagogue ; 1 for we scarcely ever again 
read of His re-entering any of those synagogues which, during the earlier 
years of His ministry, had been His favourite places of teaching and resort. 
He sought out and found the man, and asked him, “ Dost thm believe on the 
Son of God ? ” “ Why, who is He, Lord,” answered the man, “ that I should 

believe on Him ? ” 

“Thou hast both seen Him, and it is He who talketh with thee .” 2 3 * 

“ Lord, I believe,” he answered ; and he did Him reverence. 

It must have been shortly after this time that our Lord pointed the 
contrast between the different effects of His teaching — they who saw not, made 
to see; and those who saw, made blind. The Pharisees, ever restlessly and 
discontentedly hovering about Him, and in their morbid egotism always on 
the look-out for some reflection on themselves, asked “ if they too were blind.” 
The answer of Jesus was, that in natural blindness there would have been no 
guilt, but to those who only stumbled in the blindness of wilful error a 
claim to the possession of signt was a self-condemnation. 

And when the leaders, the teachers, the guides were blind, bow could the 
people see ? 

The thought naturally led Him to the nature of true and false teachers, 
which lie expanded and illustrated in the beautiful apologue — half parable, half 
allegory — of the True and the False Shepherds. Jle told them that He was 
the Good Shepherd/' who laid down His life for the sheep; while the hireling 


1 It is true that this mildest, form of excommunication (neziphah) was only temporary, for thirty 
tlflys; and that it applied to only one synagogue. Hut if it were once pronounced, the time could easily ho 
extended, so as to make it a niddon? for ninety days, and the decree be adopted by other synagogues 
(Gfroror, Jahrh. d. HciU, i. 180). Exclusion from the synagogue did not, however, involve exclusion 
h’oni the Temple, where a separate door was provided for the excommunicate. The last stage of excom- 
unmieation was the clicrem or shammatta , which was as bad as the Roman interdict io iynis el aptae, *' for- 
huldal of water and fire.” The Jews declare that Joshua Ben Peraehiah had been the teacher of Jesus, 
nml excommunicated Him to the blast of 400 rarnsMiorns. iWagenseil, &otu, p. 1057.1 But this Joshua 
JJon Peraehiah lived in the reign of Alexander Jamueus, who died B.C. 70 ! 

* Professor Westcott points out the striking fact that, this spontaneous revelation to tlie outcast from 
the synagogue finds its only parallel in the similar revelation (John iv. 20) to tin; outcast from the 
Ua ^ on i ( Characteristics of the Gosp . Miracles , p. 01). 

3 Speaking of this allegory, Mr. Sunday points out the circumstance that the only other allegory in 

^ 0S P®1b is in John xv. “The Synoptists have no allegories as distinct from parables; the fourth 

'ftugelist no parables as a special form of allegory' ” (Fourth Gospel , p. 107). As the phrase is- 
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shepherds, flying from danger, betrayed their flocks. He, too, was that door of 
the sheepfold, by which all His true predecessors alone had entered, while all 
the false — from the first thief who had climbed into God’s fold — had broken 
in some other way. And then He told them that of His own free will He 
would lay down TIis life for the sheep, both of this and of His other flocks , 1 
and that of His own power lie would take it again. But all these divine 
mysteries were more than they could understand; and while some declared 
that they were the nonsense of one who had a devil and was mad, others could 
only plead that they were not like the words of one who had a devil, and 
that a devil could not have opened the eyes of the blind. 

Thus, with but little fruit for them, save the bitter fruit of anger and hatred, 
ended the visit of Jesus to the Feast of Tabernacles. And since His very life 
was now in danger, Tie withdrew once more from Jerusalem to Galilee, for 
one brief visit before He bade to His old home Iiis last farewell. 

6 TrotfjLTjv 6 icaKbs, not uyaObs — the fair,” not “ tlie good shepherd — -perhaps it had better he rendered "true 
shepherd,” rather than “good.” But Ka\bt is untranslatable. 

1 In John x. 1G, there is nil unfortunate obliteration of the distinction between the auXrj, “ fold,” and 
“ Hock,” of the original. 



M. 111. 

OEMS HN(iKAVHI) WITH THU TYPICAL CODI) SIU.PHKRD* 

* The above engraving gives three Christian signets (each double the original size) engraved with a full- 
length figure of our Lord, in the character of the Bond Shepherd bringing the lost sheep home to the fold, which 
is typified m No. 1. by two sheep recumbent, in No. III. by three sheep that look up to welcome the returning 
vagrant. No, 1. is from a yellow earncPan in the Uritish Museum, and boars a legend in which is contained the 
word IE, SYS, with some other letters, diUii-ult to d« ;< nninc. No. 1 1. is from a sard, recently purchased hy Colonel 
Lear.se in India, and thus is probably a memorial of the v.-ry early planting of Christianity in that distant region. 
The repetition of the Chris mu (^) on each side of figure serves to s.-t forth more clearly the meaning of the 
allegory; for, without any occurrence of this mark, the figure might lie identified with Hennas Kriophoros (ram* 
hearer), the Patron of Shepherds, as worshipped at Tanagra in Iheotia. The third group is from a rod and yellow 
jasper of great beauty, which is in tin* very choice collection of Mr. ,1. Archer Houhlon. Each one of these 
gems may probably be attributed to the prolific period of the reign of (Wt anting the Groat (A. I). 30.3—337). 
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CHAPTER XL 1 1. 

FARHHKU TO (!AI,II,V.K. 

I we Unit all things come to an end: hut thy commandment is exceeding broad.”— Ps. exix. 0(1 
nT^ln * n A i * „ 

^ M R 1 > f AT E I j Y after tlie events just recorded, St. John 

S Syj narrates another incident which took place two months 
r<N subsequently, at the winter Feast, of Dedication. 1 in 
accordance with the main purpose of his Gospel, which 
was to narrate that work of the Christ in Judtea, and 
especially in Jerusalem, which the Synoptists had 
. . -y^v/ omitted, he says nothing of an intermediate and final 

visit to Galilee, or of those last journeys to Jerusalem 
/ respecting parts of which the other Evangelists supply us with 
f/1 \/ S ° raaU ^ ^ e ^ a ^ s# -^ n< ^ vet that Jesus must have returned to 

O/X* y\l Galilee is clear, not only from the other Kvangelists, hut also 


1 John x. 22 — 4?2. The Feast of Tabernacles was at the end of September or 

early in October. The Dedication was on December 20. 
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from the nature of the case and from certain incidental facts in the narrative of 
St. John himself. 1 

It is well known that the whole of one great section in St. Luke — from ix. 
51 to xviii. 15 — forms an episode in the Gospel narrative of which many 
incidents are narrated by this Evangelist alone, and in which the few identifica- 
tions of time and place all point to one slow and solemn progress from Galilee 
to Jerusalem (ix. 51; xiii. 22; xvii. 11; x. 38). Now after the Feast of 
Dedication our Lord retired into l’eraea, until He was summoned thence by 
the death of Lazarus (John x. 40 — 42; xi. 1 — 4(5); after the resurrection of 
Lazarus, He fled to Ephraim (xi. 54) ; and He did not leave Ilis retirement at 
Ephraim until He went to Bethany, six days before His final Passover (xii. 1). 

This great journey, therefore, from Galilee to Jerusalem, so rich in occasions 
which called forth some of His most memorable utterances, must have been 
either a journey to the Feast of Tabernacles or to the Feast of Dedication. 
That it could not have been the former may be regarded as settled, not only on 
other grounds, but decisively because that was a rapid and a secret journey, 
this an eminently public and leisurely one. 

Almost every inquirer seems to differ to a greater or less degree as to the 
exact sequence and chronology of the events which follow. Without entering 
into minute and tedious disquisitions where absolute certainty is impossible, I 
will narrate this period of our Lord’s life in the order which, after repeated 
study of the Gospels, appears to me to be the most probable, and in the separate 
details of which I have found myself again and again confirmed by the con- 
clusions of other independent inquirers. And here I will only premise my 
conviction — 

1. That the episode of St. Luke up to xviii. 30, mainly refers to a single 
journey, although unity of subject, or other causes, may have led the sacred 
writer to weave into his narrative some events or utterances which belong to an 
earlier or later epoch. 2 

1 See John x. 25 (which evidently refers to His last discourse to them two months before) and 41 
('‘again"). Besides, the expression of John x. 22, “And it was the Dedication at Jerusalem,” would 
have little meaning if a new visit were not implied; and those words are perhaps added for the very 
reason that the Dedication might be kept, anywhere else. 

* %■. ix. 57—02 (ef. Malt viii. 19—22); xi. 1—13 (ef. Matt. vi. 9—15; vii. 7—12); xi. 14-26 
(ef. Matt. ix. 32 — 35); xi. 29— xii. 59 (compan d with parts of the Sermon on the Mount, &c.). Of course 
the dull and recklessly adopted hypothesis of a constant repetition of incidents may here come in to 
support the preconceived notions of some harmonists; but. it. is an hypothesis mainly founded on a false 
and miseriptural view of inspiration, and one which must not, Iks adopted without the strongest justification. 
The occasional repetition of discourses is a much more natural supposition, and one inherently probablo 
from the circumstances of the ease. 
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2. That the order of the facts narrated even by St. Luke alone Is not, 1 and 
does not in any way claim to be, 2 strictly chronological ; so that the place of any 
event in the narrative by no means necessarily indicates its true position in the 
order of time. 

3. That this journey is identical with that which is partially recorded in 
Matt, xviii. 1 — xx. 16; Mark x. 1 — 31. 

4. That (as seems obvious from internal evidence 3 ) the events narrated in 
Matt. xx. 17 — 28; Mark x. 32 — 45; Luke xviii. 31 — 31, belong not to this 
journey, but to the last which Jesus ever took — the journey from H/jhraim to 
Bethany and Jerusalem. 

Assuming these conclusions to be justified — and I believe that they will 
commend themselves as at least probable to any who really study the data of 
the problem — we naturally look to see if there arc any incidents which can only 
be referred to this last residence of Jesus in Galilee after the Feast of Tabernacles. 
The sojourn must have been a very brief one, and seems to have had no other 
object than that of preparing for the Mission of the Seventy, and inaugu- 
rating the final proclamation of Christ’s kingdom through all that part of 
the Holy Land which had as yet been least familiar with 11 is word and works. 
His instructions to the Seventy involved ILis last farewell to Galilee, and the 
delivery of those instructions synchronised, in all probability, with His actual 
departure. But there are two other incidents recorded in the 1 3th chapter, which 
probably belong to the same brief sojourn — the news of a Galihean massacre, 
and the warning which He received of Herod’s designs against His life. 

The home of Jesus during these few last days would naturally be at 
Capernaum, His own city; and while He was there organising a solemn 
departure to which there would be no return, there were some who came and 
announced to Him a recent instance of those numerous disturbances which 
marked the Procuratorsliip of Pontius Pilate. Of the particular event to 
which they alluded nothing further is known ; and that a few turbulent 
zealots should have been cut down at Jerusalem by the Roman garrison was 


’ x. 38—42; xiii. 31—35; xvii. 11—19. 

2 The notes of time and place throughout are of the vaguest possible character, evidently because 
the form of the narrative is hero determined by other considerations (see x. 1, 25, 38; xi. 1. It; xii.1,22; 
xiii. 6,22; xiv. 1; xvii. 12, &c.). There seems to be no ground whatever for supposing that St. T.uke 
meant to claim absolute chronological accuracy by the expression, irapTjKoXiwOriKoTi dupiPus, •• having care- 
fully followed up,” in i. 3; and indeed it seems clear from a study of bis (lospel that. ( hough lie followed 
the historical sequence as far as he was able to do so, he often groups events and discourses by spiritual 
<md subjective considerations. 

* See, among other passages, Mark x. 17 ; Matt. xix. 16. 
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too common-place an event in these troublous times to excite more than a 
transient notice. There were probably hundreds of such outbreaks of which 
Josephus has preserved no record. The inflammable fanaticism of the Jews at 
this epoch — the restless hopes which were constantly kindling them to fury 
against the Homan Governor , 1 2 3 and which made them the ready dupes of every 
false Messiah — had necessitated the construction of the Tower of Antonia, 
which flung its threatening shadow over the Temple itself. This Tower 
communicated with the Temple by a flight of steps, so that the Roman 
legionaries could rush down at once, and suppress any of the disturbances 
which then, as now, endangered the security of Jerusalem at the recurrence of 
every religious feast." And of all the Jews, the Galiheans, being the most 
passionately turbulent and excitable, were the most likely to sutler in such 
collisions. Indeed, the main fact which seems in this instance to have struck 
the narrators, was not so much the actual massacre as the horrible incident 
that the blood of these murdered rioters had been actually mingled with the 
red streams that flowed from the victims they had been offering in sacrifice : 1 
And those who brought the news to Christ did so, less with any desire to 
complain of the sanguinary boldness of the Roman Governor, than with a 
curiosity about the supposed crimes which must have brought upon these 
slaughtered worshippers so hideous and tragical a fate. 

The Book of Job stood in Hebrew literature as an eternal witness against 
these sweeping deductions of a confident uncharity ; but the spirit of Eliphaz, 
and Zophar, and Bildad still survived , 4 and our Lord on every occasion seized 
the opportunity of checking and reproving it. . “ Do ye imagine,” He said, 

“ that these Galiheans were sinners above all the Galiheans, because the} 
suffered such things? I tell you. Nay: hut, except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” And then lie reminded them of another recent instance of 
sudden death, in which “ the Tower in Si loam” had fallen, and crushed eighteen 

1 Acts xxi. 34. Three thousand .Tews had been massacred by Archelans ill one single Pasclml 
distnrbuneo thirty years beforo this time; and on one occasion Pilate laid actually disguised his soldiers 
as peasants, and sent them to use their daggers freely among the mob. (See Jos. Antt. xvii. 9, § 3; 10. §2; 
xviii. 3, § 1 ; B. J. ii. ft, $ 4.) 

2 The Turkish Goverrmcnt have, vvi-li considerable astuteness, fixed tlio annual pilgrimage ot 
Mohammedans to the Touth of (ho Prophet Moses (!) at the very time when the rotum of Easter 
inundates Jerusalem with Christian pilgrms. 

3 The same fact recurs more than once in the details of the siege of Jerusalem. It is clear, however, 
that some links are missing to our comprehension of this story; for ono would have expected that 
Caliheans butchered in the Temple by a Roman Governor would have been looked upon as martyr 
rath t than as criminals. 

4 Job iv. 7; viii. 20; xxii. 5. 
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people who happened to he under it j 1 and He told them that so far from these 
poor sufferers having been specially criminal, they should all, if they did not 
repent, bo involved in a similar destruction. No doubt, the main lesson which 
Christ desired to teach, was that every circumstance of lift?, and every violence 
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of man, was not the result either of idle accident or direct retribution, but 
formed part of one great scheme of Providence in which man is permitted to 
recognise the one prevailing law — viz., that the so-called accidents of life happen 

row ™PP oses that theso men had boon engaged in constructing the aqueduct which the Jews 

^ r ^9 a |;; PiOU8, ^ )CcailsP! had sequestrated the rorlian mnucy for this secular purpose (Jos. 
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alike to all, but that all should in due time receive according to their works . 1 * 
But II is words had also a more literal fulfilment ; and, doubtless, there may 
have been some among Ilis hearers who lived to call them to mind when the 
Jewish race was being miserably decimated by the sword of Titus, and the last 
defenders of Jerusalem, after deluging its streets with blood, fell crushed amtbng 
the flaming ruins of the Temple, which not even their lives could save. 

The words were very stern : but Christ did not speak to them in the 
language of warning only; He held out to them a gracious hope. Once, and 
again, and yet again ; the fig-tree might be found a barren cumberer of the 
ground,- but there was One to intercede for it still; and even yet — though 
now the axe was uplifted, nay, though it was at its backmost poise — even yet, 
if at the last the tree, so carefully tended, should bring forth fruit, that axe 
should be stayed, aud its threatened stroke should not rush through the parted 
air. 

Short as His stay at His old home was meant to be, His enemies would 
gladl}' have shortened it still further. They were afraid of, they were weary of, 
the Lord of Life. Yet they did not dare openly to confess their sentiments. 
The Pharisees came to Him in sham solicitude for His safety, and said, "Get 
thee out, and depart hence ; for Herod is wanting to kill thee.” 3 4 

Had Jesus yielded to fear —had He hastened His departure in consequence 
of a danger, which even if it had any existence, except in their own imaginations, 
had at any rate no immediate urgency — doubtless, they would have enjoyed a 
secret triumph at His expense. But His answer was supremely calm: "Go,” 
He said, “ and tell this fox,' 1 Behold, I am casting out devils, and working 
cures to-day and to-morrow, and on the third my work is done.” 5 6 And then He 
adds, with the perfect confidence of security mingled with the bitter irony of 
sorrow, “ But I must go (i on my course to-day, and to-morrow, and the day 
following; for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.” And, 
perhaps, at this sorrowful crisis His oppressed feelings may have found vent in 
some pathetic cry over the fallen sinful city, so red with the blood of her 

1 See Amos in. ( 5 ; ix. 1. 

- Luke xiii. 7. There seems (<> be a natural reference to the three years of our Lord’s own ministry. 

The assertion was probably quite untrue. It is inconsistent with Luke xxiii. 8. 

4 Luke xiii. 32, rfj a\wmKi t corn?, “ thin f.,x,” as t-liough Herod were with them in person, as he was like 
them in cunning. 

r> Yulg. “oonsummor; ” or, perhaps, “I shall reach my goal.” 

6 rroptvco-eai, “to journey.” used in a different sense from their previous iropevov. The "however,” 
seems to mean, “ Yet, though my remaining time is short, I shall not further shorten it, for,” &c. Of course 
the v - to-day,” & c., means a time indefinite, yet brief. 
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murdered messengers, like that which He also uttered when He wept over it 
on the summit of Olivet . 1 

The little plot of these Pharisees had entirely failed. Whether Herod had 
really entertained any vague intention of seeing Jesus and putting Him to 
death as he had put to death His kinsman John, or whether the whole rumour 
was a pure invention, Jesus regarded it with consummate indifference. 
Whatever Herod might be designing, His own intention was to finish His 
brief stay in Galilee in His own due time, and not before. A day or two yet 
remained to Him in which He would continue to perform His works of mercy 
on all who sought Him ; after that brief interval the time would have come 
when He should be received up , 2 and He would turn His back for the last 
time on the home of His youth, and “ set His face steadfastly to go to Jeru- 
salem.” Till then — so they must tell their crafty patron, whom they themselves 
resembled — He was under an inviolable protection, into which neither their 
malice nor his cruelty could intrude. 

And He deservedly bestowed on Herod Antipas the sole word of pure 
unmitigated contempt which is ever recorded to have passed His lips. Words 
of burning anger He sometimes spoke — words of scathing indignation — words 
of searching irony — words of playful humour; but some are startled to tind 
Him using words of sheer contempt. Yet why not? there can be no noble soul 
which is wholly destitute of scorn. The “ scorn of scorn” must exist side by 
side with the “ love of love.” Like anger, like the power of moral indigna- 
tion, scorn has its due place as a righteous function in the economy of human 
emotions, and as long as there are things of which we rightly judge as con- 
temptible, so long must contempt remain. And if ever there was a man who 
richly deserved contempt, it was the paltry, perjured princeling --false to his 
religion, false to his nation, false to his friends, false to his brethren, false 
to his wife — to whom Jesus gave the name of “that fox.” The inhuman 
vices which the Caesars displayed on the vast theatre of their absolutism — 

1 Marvellously lias that woe been fulfilled. Every Jewish pilgrim who enters Jerusalem to this day 
has a rent made in his dross, and says, “Zion is turned into a desert, it lies in ruins!” (Dr. Frank 1, Jmv* 
in the East, E. Tr. ii. 2.) Sapir, the Jewish poet of Wilna, addressed Dr. Frank! thus: — “Here all is 
dust. After the destruction of the city, the whole earth blossoms from its ruins; hut here there is no 
verdure, no blossom, only a bitter fruit. — sorrow. Look for no joy here, either from men or from 
mountains” {id, p. 9). A wealthy and pious Jew camo to settle at Jerusalem: after two years slay he 
left it with the words, “Let him that wishes to have neither nulom haze (‘the pleasures of this iiio ) nor 
aulam habo (‘ those of the life to come ’) live at Jerusalem " {id. p. 120). — The transliteration is Dr. 
Fraukl’s, not mine. 

2 Luke ix. 51. 
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the lust, the cruelty, the autocratic insolence, the ruinous extravagance — all 
these were seen in pale rellex in these little Neros and Caligulas of the 
provinces — these local tyrants, half Idumsean, half Samaritan, who aped the 
worst degradations of the Imperialism to which they owed their very existence. 
Judaea might well groan under the odious and petty despotism of these hybrid 
Herodians — jackals who fawned about the feet of the Caesarean lions . 1 Respect 
for “ the powers that be ” can hardly, as has well been said, involve respect for 
all the impotences and imbecilities. 

Whether “ that fox ” ever heard of the manner in which our Lord had 
characterised him and his dominion we do not know ; in lifetime they never 
met, until, on the morning of the crucifixion, Antipas vented upon Jesus his 
empty insults. Hut now Jesus calmly concluded His last task in Galilee. He 
summoned His followers together, and out of them chose seventy to prepare His 
way. Their number was probably symbolic , 2 and the mission of so large a 
number to go before Him two and two, and prepare for His arrival in every 
place which He intended to visit, implies for this last journey of proclamation 
an immense publicity. The instructions which He gave them closely resemble 
those which He had issued to the Twelve; and, indeed, tlifler from them only in 
being more brief, because they refer to a more transitory office ; in omitting the 
now needless restriction about not visiting the Gentiles and Samaritans ; and 
perhaps in bestowing upon them less ample miraculous power . 3 They also 
breathe a sadder tone, inspired by the experience of incessant rejection. 

And now the time has come for Him to set forth, and it must be in sorrow, 
lie left, indeed, some faithful hearts behind Him ; but how few ! Galilee had 
rejected Him, as Judina had rejected Him. On one side of the lake which He 
loved, a whole populace in unanimous deputation had besought Him to depart 
out of their coasts ; on the other, they had vainly tried to vex His last days 


1 What lias been said of Agrippa is equally true of Antipas, viz., that “he liad been the meanest thing 

the world had ever seen — a courtier of the early empire. . . Ho had been corrupted by the influence ot 

the Roman court, and had flattered the worst vices of tho worst men in the worst age of the world s 
history.” (Paul of Tarsus, p. 205.) 

2 Some MSS. alter it into “ seventy-two,” + > connect their number with tho number oi the Sanhedrin, 
.and the elders appointed by Moses [about ,vliich, however, there is tho Bame variation] (Exod. xxiv. 1). 
Others, with no authority but fancy, connect it with tho ideal seventy nations of tho world (Lightfoot, 
Hvr . llebr in John vii. 137). These seventy nations are supposed to have been separated at Babel (see 
Targ. Ps. Jonath. in Gen. xi. 7, 8). 

3 Compare Matt. x. 5 — 42 with Luke x. 1 — 12. We must not press tlio fact that Apras, “lambs,” is in 
Luke x. 3 substituted for irpSpara, “ sheep,” in Matt. x. 16. Tho prohibition to greet any one by the way w 
proverbial of any hasty mission (2 Kings iv. 29), and arose from tho fact that Oriental greetings are much 
longer and moro elaborate than ours. (Thomson, Land and Booh , II. cb, xxiv.) 
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among them by a miserable conspiracy to frighten Him into flight. At 
Nazareth, the sweet mountain village of His childish days— at Nazareth, with 
all its happy memories of His boyhood and His mother’s home — they had 
treated Him with such violence and outrage, that He could not visit it again. 
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And even at Choraziu, and Capernaum, and Bethsaida — on those Eden -shores 
of the silver lake — in the green delicious plain, whose every field He had 
traversed with His apostles, performing deeds of mercy, and uttering words of 
love — even there they loved the whited sepulchres of a Pharisaic sanctity, and 
the shallow traditions of a Levitical ceremonial, better than the light and the 
life which had been offered them by the Son of God. They were feeding on 
ashes; a deceived heart had turned them aside. On man}' a great city of 
antiquity, on Nineveh and Babylon, on Tyre and Sidon, on Sodom and 
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Gomorrah, had fallen the wrath of God ; yet even Ninovoh and Babylon would 
have humbled their gorgeous idolatries, even Tyre and Sidon have turned from 
their greedy vanities, yea, even Sodom and Gomorrah would have repented 
from their filthy lusts, had they seen the mighty works which had been done 
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in these little cities and villages of the Galilsean sea. And, therefore, “ Woe 
unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! ” and unto thee, Capernaum, 
“ His own city,” a yet deeper woe ! 

With such thoughts in His heart, and such words on His lips, lie started 
forth from the scene of His rejected ministry ; and on all this land, and most of 
all on that region of it, the woe lias fallen. Exquisite still in its loveliness, it 
is now desolate and dangerous. The birds still sing in* countless myriads; 
the water-fowl still play on the crystal mere; the brooks flow into it from 
the neighbouring hill, “ filling their bosoms with pearl, and scattering their 
path with emeralds ; ” the aromatic herbs arc ‘still fragrant when the foot 
crushes them, and the tall oleanders fill the air with their delicate perfume 
as of old; but the vineyards and fruit-gardens have disappeared; the tleets 
and fishing-boats cease to traverse the lake ; the hum of men is silent ; 
the stream of prosperous commerce has ceased to flow. The very names 
and sites of the towns and cities are forgotten ; and where they once 
shone bright and populous, flinging their shadows across the sunlit waters, 
there are now grey mounds where even the ruins are too ruinous to be 
distinguishable. One solitary palm-tree by one squalid street of huts, 
degraded and frightful beyond any, even in Palestine, still marks the site, 
and recalls the name of the one little town where lived that sinful penitent 
woman who once washed Christ’s feet with her tears and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head . 1 * 

And the very generation which rejected Him was doomed to recall in 
bitter and fruitless agony these peaceful happy days of the Bon of Man. 
Thirty years had barely elapsed when the storm of Roman invasion burst 
furiously over that smiling land. He who will, may read in the Jewish M ar of 
Josephus the hideous details of the slaughter which decimated the cities of 
Galilee, and wrung from the historian the repeated confession that “ it was 
certainly God who brought the Romans to punish the Galiheans,” and exposed 
the people of city after city “to be destroyed by their bloody enemies .” 3 
Immediately after the celebrated passage in which he describes the lake and 
plain of Gennesareth as “the ambition of nature ,” 1 follows a description of that 
terrible sea-fight on these bright waters, in which the number of the slain, 

1 Tlio “Woe unto thee, Cliorazin,” and the “And thou, Capernaum,” receive a very striking iilii-1 rnlinn 
from the photographs of the two sites by the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

* Jos. Jfc /. iU. 7, § 31. 

Jos. ,3. J, in. 10, § 8; v. supr., p. 135. I hero quote the translation of Winston. 
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including those killed in the city, was six thousand five hundred. Hundreds 
were stabbed by the Romans or run through with poles ; others tried to 
save their lives by diving, but if once they raised their heads were slain by 
darts ; or if they swam to the Roman vessels had their heads or hands lopped 
oft’; while others were chased to the land and there massacred. “One might 
then,” the historian continues, “see the lake all bloody, and full of dead 
bodies, lor not one' of them escaped. And a terrible stint ;, and a very sad 
sight there was, on the following dags over that country ; for, as for the shores , 



ROMAN sim*. (From a Bas-relief.) 


they were full of shipwrecks and of dead bodies all swelled ; and as the (lead 
bodies were inflamed by the sun, and putrefied, they corrupted the air, insomuch 
that the misery was not only an. object of commiseration to the Jews, but even 
to those that hated them, and hud been the authors of that misery .” Of those 
that died amid this butchery ; of those whom Vespasian immediately afterwards 
abandoned to brutal and treacherous massacre between Tarichese and Tiberias; 
of those twelve hundred “ old and useless” whom he afterwards caused to be 
slain in the stadium ; of the six thousand whom he sent to aid Nero in Ins 
attempt to dig through the Isthmus of Athos ; of the thirty thousand four 
hundred whom he sold as slaves — may there not have been many who m 
their agony and exile, ih their hour of death and day of judgment, recalled 
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Him whom they had repudiated, and remembered that the sequel of all those 
gracious words which had proceeded out of His lips had been the “woe” which 
their obduracy called forth ! 

There could not but be sorrow in such a parting from sucli a scene. And 



llVST OF VESIMSIAX. 


pt the divine spirit of Jesus could not long be a prey to consuming sadness. 
Out of the tenebrous influences cast about it from the incessant opposition of 
unbelief and sin, it was ever struggling into the purity and peace ot heaven, 
from the things seen and temporal to the things unseen and eternal, from the 
shadows of human degradation into the sunlight of 0 od s peace. In that 
hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit/’ and what a joy! what a boundless, absorbing 
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exultation , 1 as He thought no longer of judgment but of compassion; as He 
turned not with faint trust but perfect knowledge to “the larger hope;” as 
He remembered how that which was hidden from the wise and prudent had 
been revealed unto babes ; as He dwelt upon the thought that He was sent not 
to the rich and learned few, but to the ignorant and suffering many ; as* He 
told His disciples that into Hits, yea, into His own loving hands, had His 
Father committed all power, and that in Him they would see and know the 
spirit of His Father, and thereby might see and know that revelation for which 
many kings and prophets had sighed in vain. And then, that even in the hour 
of denunciation not one of them might doubt His own or His Father’s love. 
He uttered in that same hour of rapt and exalted ecstacy, those tenderest 
words ever uttered in human language as God’s message and invitation to His 
children in the suffering family of man, “ Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and leam 
of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” 

So, over a temporary sorrow there triumphed an infinite and eternal joy. 
There are some who have dwelt too exclusively on Jesus as the Man of 
Sorrows ; have thought of His life as of one unmitigated suffering, one 
almost unbroken gloom. But in the Bible — though there alone — we find 
the perfect compatibility, nay, the close union of joy with sorrow; and 
myriads of Christians who have been “ troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed ; perplexed, but. not in despair ; persecuted, but not forsakeu ; cast 
down, but not destroyed,” can understand how the Man of Sorrows, even 
in the days of His manhood, may have lived a life happier, in the true 
sense of happiness — happier, because purer, more sinless, more faithful, more 
absorbed in the joy of obedience to His Heavenly Father — than has been 
ever granted to the sons of men. The deep pure stream flows on its way 
rejoicing, even though the forests overshadow it, and no transient sunshine 
flickers on its waves. 

And if, indeed, true joy — the highest joy — be “severe, and chaste, and 
solitary, and incompatible,” then how constant, how inexpressible, what a joy 

1 i/yaWidcraTo, “He exulted.” It seem, clear that Luko x. 21 belongs closoly to the address "'hick 
closes in verse 16, though St. Luko pauses to record in tlio intermediate verses the return of the Seventy- 
This must, be evident to any one who compares the passage with Matt. xi. 20—27 ; and unless we adopt 
the unlikely hypothesis that both series of words were uttered twice in different connections, it is clear 
the* St. Luke’s context hero suits them host; and, moreover, this mark of time here given by St. Luko 
is slightly the more definite of the two. 
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of God, must have been the joy of the Man Christ Jesus, who came to give to 
all who love Him, henceforth and for ever, a joy which no man taketh Iran 
them — a joy which the world can neither give nor take away. 



JIHOKZE COIN OF VESPASIAN.* 


* This sesterce (the fourth part of a denarius) of Vespasian presents on the obrtrsc the head of that Emperor, 
wearing a diadem entwined with laurel, and the legend “IMP CAESAR VESPASIAN V»S AVU PM Tl* PP 
COS III” — i.e.y “Tlio Emperor Cmsar Vespasian Augustus, Chief Pontiff, with Trihunitial Powers, leather of his 
Fatherland, Consul for the third time.’’ These titles well express the easy transition from Roman republicanism to 
modern autocracy, for they show how the old civil and military otliees were still continued, hut henceforth accumu- 
lated and united in tho person of the Fmperor. Thus, Twperator corresponds nearly with Commander-in-Chief ; 
■CtCHur indicates a fond attachment to the principle of heredity in ollice, though of the hlood of great .1 alius not a 
drop was to he found in tho veins of Vespasian. The letters T M stand for Pontifex .Maximus, the chief ecclesiastical 
dignitary of Roman paganism. T P (Tribimitia Pot estate) remind us of the early struggles of the Roman commons, 
and the institution of Tribunes to protect the lower orders from patrician insolence. The Emperor that hest deserved 
this affix was Marcus Aurelius, who threw open the Roman citizenship to all freeborn subjects of Roman rule. 
The letters COS III (Consul Tertio) enable us with the help of the Fasti to identify the preeiso date of this pieoo 
71 A. I).), for the Romans still marked theii years hv the names of successive Consuls. In the features of Vespasian 
may he traced the courage, perseverance, and inflexible will which raised him from a humble position to the sove- 
reignty of the Roman world, while they engendered that extreme parsimony which was miserly in a C.vsar. Of 
this some ludicrous anecdotes are preserved by Suetonius. The reverse, more poetical than the ordinary Indira 
Capta,” represents a palm-tree, at the foot of which is seated a Jewish maiden wi ping. Above- her head hangs 

a shield, upon which a winged half-draped Victory of colossal size is tracing the letters S l* Q R (‘‘The Senate and 
People of Romo”), to indicate that Roman annexation was complete and final. Thus the whole group fiimly 
idealises the legend “DEV.ICTA IVDAEA ** — “ The Subjugation of Juda'a.” The letters SC in tho oxerguo 
stand for Sena tits Consulto (“By Decree of the Senate*’), the right of striking copper money being reserved to Urn 
Senate, while tho Emperor had direct control over the gold and silver coinage. 




CHAPTER XLIII. 

I N C I U E NTS OF THE JOUlt N E Y. 


“Religionis non cst religionem cogerc.” 1 — Tert. Ad. Scap. 2. 



E arc not told the exact route taken by Jesus as ife 
left Gennesarcth ; but as He probably avoided 
Nazareth, with its deeply happy and deeply 
painful memories, He may have crossed the 
bridge at the southern extremity of the Lake, 
and so got round into the plain of Esdraelon 
either by the valley of Bethshean, or over Mount 
Tabor and round Little Hermon, passing Endor 
and Nain and Shunem on His way. 

Crossing the plain, and passing Taanacli and Megiddo, 
He would reach the range of hills which form the northern 
limit of Samaria ; and at the foot of their first ascent lies 
the little town of En-gannim, or the “Fountain of Gardens. 

1 “ It is not the work of religion to compel to religion.” 

2 Luke ix. 51 — 56. En-gauniin is still a very pleasant spot, deserving its poetic name, which is n° w 
corrupted into Jenin. 
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This would be the first Samaritan village at which He would arrive, and 
hither, apparently, He had sent two messengers “to make ready for Him.” 
Although the incident is mentioned by St. Luke before the Mission of the 
Seventy, yet that is probably due to his subjective choice of order, and we may 
suppose that there were two of the seventy who were dispatched to prepare the 
way for Him spiritually as well as in the more ordinary sense ; unless, indeed, 
we adopt the conjecture that the messengers may have been James and John, 
who would thus be likely to feel with special vividness the insult of His 
rejection. At any rate the inhabitants — who to this day are not remarkable 
for their civility to strangers 1 — absolutely declined to receive or admit Him. 
Previously indeed, when He was passing through Samaria on His journey 
northwards. He had found Samaritans not only willing to receive, but anxious 
to detain His presence among them, and eager to listen to His words. But 
now in two respects the circumstances were different; for now He was pro- 
fessedly travelling to the city which they bated and the Temple which they 
despised, and now He was attended, not by a few Apostles, but by a great 
multitude, who were accompanying Him as their acknowledged Prophet and 
Messiah. Had Gerizim and not Jerusalem been the goal of His journey, all 
might have been different; but now His destination and His associates 
inflamed their national animosity too much to admit of their supplying to the 
weary pilgrims the ordinary civilities of life. And if the feelings of this 
little frontier village of En-gannim were so unmistakably hostile, it became 
clear that any attempt to journey through the whole breadth of Samaria, and 
even to pass under the shadow of their rival sanctuary, would be a dangerous if 
not a hopeless task. 3 Jesus therefore altered the course of His journey, and 
turned once more towards the Jordan valley. Rejected by Galilee, refused by 
Samaria, without a word He bent His steps towards Peraea. 

But the deep discouragement of this refusal to receive Him was mingled 
in the minds of James and John with hot indignation. There is nothing so 
trying, so absolutely exasperating, as a failure to find food and shelter, and 
common civility, after the fatigue of travel, and especially for a large multitude 

1 “They are,” says Dr. Thomson, “fanatical, rude, and rebellious” ( Land ami 1 look, II., eh. xxx.). 

5 The exacerbation between Jews and Samaritans was always at its worst during tho anniversaries 
of tho national feasts; and it often broke out into acts of open hostility. In consequence of this, tho 
caravans of Galileoan pilgrims seem in many instances [though by no means always (Jos. Ault. xx. ti, § 1; 
rit. 52)] to have chosen the route on the east of Jordan. Tho Jews accused tho .Samaritans ot wilfully 
molesting their harmless travellers, even of the horrible crimes of having lit false tire-signals to show tho 
time of now moon, and of having polluted their Temple by scattering in it the bones of tho dead (see Jos. 

xviii. 2, § 2; B. J. ii. 12, §§ 3, seqq.). ( Viil. supra, p. 159.) 
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to begin a fresh journey when they expected rest. Full, therefore, of the 
Messianic kingdom, which now at last they thought was on the eve of being 
mightily proclaimed, the two brothers wanted to usher it in with, a blaze of 
Sinaitic vengeance, and so to astonish and restore the flagging spirits of followers 
who would naturally be discouraged by so immediate and decided a repulse. 
“ Lord, wilt Thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, and consume 
them, even as Elias did?” “What wonder,” says St. Ambrose, “that the Sons 
of Thunder wished to flash lightning?” And this their fiery impetuosity 
seemed to find its justification not only in the precedent of Elijah’s conduct , 1 
but in the fact that it had been displayed in this very country of Samaria. 
W as it more necessary in personal defence of a single prophet than to vindicate 
the honour of the Messiah and His attendants? But Jesus turned and 
rebuked them. God’s heaven has other uses than for thunder. “ They did not 
know,” He told them, “what spirit they were of .” 2 They had not realised the 
difference which separated Sinai and Carmel from Calvary and Hermon. He 
had come to save, not to destroy ; and if any heard His words and believed not. 
He judged them not . 3 And so, without a word of anger, He went to a different 
village ; 4 and doubtless St. John, who by that time did know of what spirit he 
was, remembered these words of Christ when he went with Peter into Samaria 
to confirm the recent converts, and to bestow upon them the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Perhaps it may have been on this occasion — for certainly no occasion 
would have been more suitable than that furnished by this early and rude 
repulse — that Jesus, turning to the great multitudes that accompanied Him , 5 
delivered to them that memorable discourse in which He warned them that all 
who Avould be His disciples must come to Him, not expecting earthly love or 
acceptance, but expecting alienation and opposition, and counting the cost. They 


1 2 Kings i. 10 — 12. 

- The words are unfilled in many MSS. Alford, however, supposes that they “have been unsparingly 
tampered with” because they stood in the way of ecclesiastical censures. They occur in D, and in soino 
good versions. 

3 John iii. 17 ; xii. 47. 

4 The erfpav, “ different ” (Luke \x. 5ft), probably implies that it was not a Samaritan village. 

5 Luke xiv. 25 — 33. Wo must ask tie* reader to bear in mind throughout this and the following 
chapter that the exact sequence of events is not here given by the Evangelists, and therefore that the 
certain order in which they occurred is uot ascertainable. Professor Westcott ( Introd . to Gosp., p. 365, 
3rd ed.) arranges the contents of the section (omitting the minor divisions) as follows The Universal 
Church; The Rejection of the Jews foreshown; Preparation (ix. 43 — xi. 13); Lessons of warning (xi. 
14- xiii. 9); Lessons of progress (xiii. 10— xiv. 24); Lessons of discipleship (xiv. 25— xvii. 10); The connugT 
end (\vii. 11 — xviii. 30). 
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must abandon, if need be, every earthly tie; they must sit absolutely loose 
to the interests of the world j 1 * they must take up the cross and follow Him. 
Strange language, of which it was only afterwards that they learnt the full 
significance ! For a man to begin a tower which he could not finish — for a king 
to enter on a war in which nothing was possible save disaster and defeat — 
involved disgrace and indicated folly ; better not to follow Him at all, unless 
they followed Him prepared to forsake all that they had on earth ; prepared to 
sacrifice the interests of time, and to live solely for those of eternity. One 
who believed not, would indeed suffer loss and harm, yet his lot was less 
pitiable than that of him who became a disciple only to be a backslider — who, 
facing both ways, cast like Lot’s wife a longing glance on all that he ought to 
flee — who made the attempt, at once impotent and disastrous, to serve both God 
and Mammon. 

As both Galilee and Samaria were now closed to Him, He could only 
journey on His way to Penea, down the valley of Bethshean, between the 
borders of both provinces. There a very touching incident occurred . 3 On the 
outskirts of one of the villages a dull, harsh, plaintive cry smote His ears, and 
looking up He saw “ten men who were lepers,” united in a community of 
deadly misery. They were afar off, for they dared not approach, since their 
approach was pollution, and they were obliged to warn away all who would 
have come near them by the heart-rending cry, “ Tame! tame!” — “Unclean! 
unclean !” There was something in that living death of leprosy — recalling 
as it did the most frightful images of suffering and degradation — corrujding 
as it did the very fountains of the life-blood of man, distorting his countenance, 
rendering loathsome his touch, slowly encrusting and infecting him with a 
plague-spot of disease far more horrible than death itself — which always seems 
to have thrilled the Lord’s heart with a keen and instantaneous compassion. 
And never more so than at this moment. Scarcely had He heard their piteous 
cry of “Jesus, Master, have mercy on us,” than instantly, without sufficient 
pause even to approach them more nearly, He called aloud to them, “ Go, show 
yourselves unto the priests.” They knew the significance of that command: 
they knew that it bade them hurry off to claim from the priest the recognition 


1 The “ hate ” of Luke xiv. 26 is adopted in strict accordance with our Lord’s habit of stating the great 

truths which He uttered in the extremes! form of what to His hearers must even sound like paradox, hi 

order that their inmost essential truth — their truth without any subterfuge or qualification — might ho 
recognised, and so fixed eternally in their memory. It was necessary that thoy should bo uttered in such 
a way as to seize, and dominate over, the imaginations of mankind for ever, 4 

* Luke xvii. 11—19. 
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of their cure, the certificate of their restitution to every rite and privilege of 
human life . 1 Already, at the sound of that potent voice, they felt a stream of 
wholesome life, of recovered energy, of purer blood, pulsing tlnmigh their 
veins ; and as they went they were cleansed. 

He who has not seen the hideous, degraded spectacle of the lepers 



MOUNT GEUI/.IM AM) SAM A III A. 


clamorously revealing their mutilations, and almost demanding alms, by the 
roadside of some Eastern city , 2 can hardly conceive how transcendent and 
immeasurable was the boon which they had thus received at the hands of Jesus. 
One would have thought that they would have suffered no obstacle to hinder the 
passionate gratitude which should have prompted them to hasten back at once 
to struggle, if need be, even through fire and water, if thereby they could 
fiiug themselves with tears of heartfelt acknowledgment at their Saviour’s feet, 
to thank Him for a gift of something more precious than life itself. What 

1 Lov. xiii. 2 ; xiv. 2. 

See the dreadful yet not exaggerated picture drawn by Dr. Thomson, Land and Book, IV,. cli. xliii. 
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absorbing selfishness, what Jewish infatuation, what sacerdotal interference, 
what new and worse leprosy of shameful thanklessness and superstitious 
ignorance, prevented it ? We do not know. We only know that of ten who 
were healed but one returned, and he was a Samaritan. On the frontiers, of 
the two countries had been gathered, like froth at the margin of wave and sand, 
the misery of both ;* but while the nine Jews were infamously thankless, the 
one Samaritan “ turned back, and with a loud voice glorified God, and fell 
down on his face at Ilis feet, giving Him thanks.” The heart of Jesus, 
familiar as He was with all ingratitude, was yet moved by an instance of it so 
flagrant, so all but unanimous, and so abnormal. “ Were not the ten cleansed P” 
He asked in sorrowful surprise; “but the nine — where are they ? 3 There are 
not found that returned to give glory to God save this alien.” “It is,” says 
Lange, “as if all these benefits were falling into a deep silent grave.” The voice 
of their misery had awaked the instant echo of His mercy ; but the miraculous 
utterance of His mercy, though it thrilled through their whole physical being, 
woke no echo of gratitude in their earthy and still leprous hearts. 

But, nevertheless, this alien shall not have returned in vain, nor shall the 
rare virtue — alas, how rare a virtue ! 3 — -of his gratitude go unrewarded. Not 
his body alone, but the soul — whose value was so infinitely more precious, just 
as its diseases are so infinitely more profound — should be healed by his Saviour’s 
word. 


“Arise and go,” said Jesus; 


“ thy faith hath saved thee.” 


! So it is only in tlie Bint el Ma sale in (“ abodes of the unfortunate ”), or lepers’ quarter in Jerusalem, 
that Jews and Mohammedans will live together. 

- Luke xvii. 1 7. 

'* Wordsworth’s lines havo heen often quoted- — 

“ I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning, 

Alas ! the gratitude of men 

Hath ofteuer left me mourning.’* 




RUINED SYNAGOGUE AT MEIRON. 


(From 4 Photograph published b<j the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

TEACHINGS OP THE JOURNEY. 

“Ami make a fence for (lie Law .” — Pirke Abhoth, i. 1. 

VEN during this last journey our Lord did not escape 
the taunts, the opposition, the depreciating remarks 
— in one word, the Pharisaism— of the Pharisees and 
those who resembled them. The circumstances which 
irritated them against Him were exactly the same as 
they had been throughout Tlis whole career — exactly 
those in which His example was most lofty, and His 
teaching most beneficial — namely, the performance 
on the Sabbath of works of mercy, and the associa- 
tion with publicans and sinners. 

One of these sabbatical disputes occurred in a synagogue . 1 
Jesus, as we have already remarked, whether because of the 
lesser excommunication or for any other reason, seems, during 

1 Luke xiii. 10 — 17. 
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this latter period of His ministry, to have entered the synagogues but rarely. 
The exclusion, however, from one synagogue or more did not include a pro- 
hibition to enter any synagogue ; and the subsequent conduct of this rank 
hakkencscth seems to show that lie had a certain awe of Jesus, mingled with 
his jealousy and suspicion. On this day there sat among the worshippers a 
poor woman who, for eighteen long years, had been bent double by “ a spirit 
of infirmity,” anil could not lift herself up. The compassionate heart of Jesus 
could not brook the mute appeal of her presence. He called her to Him, and 
saying to her, “ Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity,” 1 laid His hands 
on her. Instantly she experienced the miraculous strengthening which enabled 
her to lift up the long bowed and crooked frame, and instantly she broke 
into utterances of gratitude to God. But her strain of thanksgiving was 
interrupted by the narrow and ignorant indignation of the ruler of the 
synagogue. Here, under his very eyes, and without any reference to the 
“little brief authority ” which gave him a sense of dignity on each recurring 
Sabbath, a woman — a member of his congregation — had actually had the 
presumption to be healed! Armed with his favourite “texts,” and in all the 
fussiness of official hypocrisy, he gets up and rebukes the perfectly innocent 
multitude, telling them it was a gross instance of Sabbath-breaking for them 
to be healed on that sacred day, when they might just as well be healed on 
any of the other six days of the week. That the offence consisted solely in 
the being healed is clear, for he certainly could not mean that, if they had any 
sickness, it was a crime for them to come to the synagogue at all on the 
Sabbath day. Alow, as the poor woman does not seem to have spoken one 
word of entreaty to Jesus, or even to have called His attention to her case, 
the utterly senseless address of this man could only by any possibility mean 
either “ You sick people must not come to the synagogue at all on the Sabbath 
under present circumstances, for fear you should be led into Sabbath-breaking 
by having a miraculous cure performed upon you;” or “If any one wants to 
heal you on a Sabbath, you must decline.” And these remarks he has neither 
the courage to address to Jesus Himself, nor the candour to address to the 
poor* healed woman, but preaches at them both by rebuking the multitude, 
who had no concern in the action at all, beyond the fact that they had been 
passive spectators of it ! 

The whole range of the Gospels docs not supply any other instance of 

1 Luko xiii. 12, a-no\tKv<rai, “Thou hast been loosed,” The perfect implies the instantaneously 
and permanence of the result. 
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an interference so illogical, or a stupidity so hopeless ; and the indirect, under- 
hand way in which he gave vent to his outraged ignorance brought on him 
that expression of our Lord’s indignation which he had not dared openly to 
brave. “ Hypocrite !” was the one crushing word with which Jesus addressed 



QllOVT OF SAMARITANS. ( I'Vom a Pholo/jraph jmbliahcd hy the Palestine Efi>ht'aiion Fund.) 


liim. This silly official had been censorious with Him because He had spoken 
a few words to the woman, and laid upon her a healing hand ; and with the 
woman because, having been bent double, she lifted herself up and glorified 
tiod! It would be difficult to imagine such a paralysis ot the moral sense, il 
we did not daily see the stultifying effect produced upon the intellect by the 
“deep slumber of a decided opinion,” especially when the opinion itself rests 
^pon nothing better than a meaningless tradition. Now Jesus constantly 
varied the arguments and appeals by which He endeavoured to show the 
Pharisees of His nation that their views about the Sabbath only degraded 
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it from a divine benefit into a revolting bondage . 1 To the Rabbis of Jerusalem 
He justified Himself by an appeal to His own character and authority, as 
supported by the triple testimony of John the Baptist, of the Scriptures, and 
of the Father Himself, who bore witness to Him by the authority which He 
had given Him . 2 To the Pharisees of Galilee He had quoted the direct 
precedents of Scripture , 3 or had addressed an appeal, founded on their own 
common sense and power of insight into the eternal principles of things . 4 
But the duller and less practised intellect of these Peraeans might not have 
understood either the essential love and liberty implied by the institution of 
the Sabbath, or the paramount authority of Jesus as Lord of the Sabbath. 
It could not rise above the cogency of the argument um ad hominem. It was 
only capable of a conviction based on their own common practices and received 
limitations. There was not one of them who did not consider himself justified 
in unloosing and leading to the water his ox or his ass on the Sabbath , 5 * although 
that involved far more labour than either laying the hand on a sick 
woman, or even being healed by a miraculous word ! If their Sabbath rules 
gave way to the needs of ox or ass, ought they not to give way to the 
cruel necessities of a daughter of Abraham ? If they might do much 
more labour on the Sabbath to abbreviate a few hours’ thirst, might not 
He do much less to terminate a Satanically cruel bondage which had 

1 It is a curious but instruetivo fact that the Jews of Palestine to this day greatly resemble their 
Pharisaic predecessors. “I have no heart,’ 7 says Dr. Thomson, “to dwell on their absurd superstitious, 
their intense fanaticism, or their social and domestic institutions and manners, comprising an incrodibb* 
and grotesque melange of filth and finery, Pharisaic self-righteousness and Saddueean licentiousness. 
The following is a specimen of the puerilities enjoined and enforced by their learned Rabbis : — A Jar 
must not carry on the Sabbath even so much as a pocket-handkerchief, except within the walls of the 
city . If there are no walls it follows, according to their perverse logic, that lie must not carry it at all! 
To avoid this difficulty, hero in Safed, they resort to what is called eruv. Poles are set up at the ends 
of the streets, and strings stretched from the one to the other. This string represents a wall, ond a 
conscientious Jew may carry his handkerchief anywhere ivithin these strings. I was once amused by 
a devout Israelite who was walking with me on his Sabbath. When we came to the end of the street tbe 
string was gone, and so by another fiction he was at liberty to go on without reference to wliat was in 
his pocket, because he had not }^ssed the wall. The last time I was here they had abandoned this 
absurdity, probably to avoid the constant ridicule it brought upon them ” (Thomson, Land and Book, II., 
ch. xix.). What a commentary on the kind of Sabbatarianism which Christ combated! For abundant 
further instances, which descend into details not only puerile hut disgusting, see Buxtorf, Syn. Jml, 
capp. xiv. — xvi. 

2 John v. 17 — 47. 

3 Luko vi. 3 — 5. 

4 Luko vi. 9. 

& It might, moreover, as they were well aware, lmvo been avoided altogether if their Oriental laziness, 

and want of real earnestness, had not prevent ed them from rendering such tasks unnecessary by pw* 

v uring a supply of water overnight. But this kind of letter-worship must of its very nature be purely 
art ifieial. 
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lasted, lo ! these eighteen years ? At reasonings so unanswerable, no wonder 
that His adversaries were ashamed, and that the simpler, more unsophisticated 
people rejoiced at all the glorious acts of mercy which He wrought on their 
behalf . 1 

Again and again was our Lord thus obliged to redeem this great primeval 
institution of God’s love from these narrow, formal, pernicious restrictions of 
an otiose and unintelligent tradition. But it is evident that He attached as 
much importance to the noble and loving freedom of the day of rest as they 
did to the stupefying inaction to which they had reduced the normal character 
of its observance. Their absorbing attachment to it, the frenzy ' 3 which filled 
them when He set at naught their Sabbatarian uucharities, rose from many 
circumstances. They were wedded to the religious system which had long 
prevailed among them, because it is easy to be a slave to the letter, and difficult 
to enter into the spirit ; easy to obey a number of outward rules, difficult to 
enter intelligently and self-sacriiicingly into the will of God ; easy to entangle 
the soul in a network of petty observances, difficult to yiol«l the obedience of 
an enlightened heart; easy to be haughtily exclusive, difficult to be humbly 
spiritual ; easy to be an ascetic or a formalist, difficult to be pure, and loving, 
and wise, and free; easy to be a Pharisee, difficult to be a disciple; very easy 
to embrace a self-satisfying and sanctimonious system of rabbinical observances, 
very difficult to love God with all the heart, and all the might, and all the 
soul, and all the strength. In laying His axe at the root of their proud and 
ignorant Sabbatarianism, He was laying His axe at the root of all that 
“ miserable micrology ” which they had been accustomed to take for their 
religious life. Is the spirit of the sects so free in these days from Pharisaic 
taint as not to need such lessons? Will not these very words which I have 
written — although they are but an expansion of the lessons which Jesus 
incessantly taught — yet give offence to some who read them ? 

One more such incident is recorded — the sixth embittered controversy of 

1 They might, say, If she lias been bound these eighteen years, surely she might wait yet one day 
louger! But that, very circumstance He makes an argument for the contrary, for lie who loves his 
neighbour as himself would rather say, Not one moment longer must she suffer, if help can be afforded 
her! Could it be forbidden thus to help? The “ought not” of verse Iff cat edict ieally answers, 
with infinite condescension, the inconsiderate, proud, and unintelligent “ought” of verso It. “Men 
ought ” was the theme tlioro; so now the “ought,” is abundantly returned; “ought not she, according 
to the law of love, which specially ordains God’s works for the Sabbath, as mans labour for the 
remaining days, to be loosod from this misery ?” (Stier, iv. 51.) 

8 Luke vi. 11, i-rKhcrdriaar kvolas, “Thoy were filled with frenzy.” The attachment to the Sabbath was 
not all religious ; it was due iu part to the obstinate conservatism of an exclusive nationality, and as 
such it even attracted heathen notice (Ovid, Ars Amat. i. 415 ; Juv. Sat. xiv. 98 — 100). 
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the kind in which they had involved our Lord . 1 Nothing hut Sabbatarianism 
which had degenerated into monomania could account for their so frequently 
courting a controversy which always ended in their total discomfiture. On 
a certain Sabbath, which was the principal day for Jewish entertainments , 2 
Jesus was invited to the house of one who, as he is called a ruler of ‘the 
Pharisees, must have been a man in high position, and perhaps even a member 
of the Sanhedrin. The invitation was one of those to which He was so 
often subjected, not respectful or generous, but due either to idle curiosity 
or downright malice. Throughout the meal He was carefully watched by 
hostile scrutiny. The Pharisees, as has been well said, “performed the duty 
of religious espionage with exemplary diligence .” 3 Among the unhidden 
guests who, Oriental fashion, stood about the room and looked on, as they 
do to this day during the continuance of a meal, was a man afflicted with the 
dropsy. The prominent position in which he stood, combined with the keen 
watchfulness of the Pharisees, seems to show that he had been placed there 
designedly, either to test Christ’s willingness to respect their Sabbath prejudices, 
or to defeat His miraculous power by the failure to cure a disease more 
inveterate, and less amenable to curative measures, than any other. If so, this 
was another of those miserable cases in which these unfeeling teachers of the 
people were ready to make the most heart-rending shame or the deepest 
misery a mere tool to be used or thrown aside, as chance might serve, in 
their dealings with Jesus. Hut this time Jesus anticipated, .and went to meet 
half way the subtle machinations of this learned and distinguished company. 
He asked them the very simple question — 

“ Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day P ” 

They would not say “Yes;” but, on the other hand, they dared not say 
“ No ! ” Had it been unlawful, it was their positive function and duty to say 
so then and there, and without any subterfuge to deprive the poor sufferer, 

1 Luke xiv. 1 — 6. The others wore tho healing at Bethesda (John v. 10) ; the sceno in tlio corn-field 
{Mark ii. 23) ; the healing of (lie withered hand (Matt. xii. 10), of the blind man at Silo&m (John ix. 14), 
-and of the paralytic woman (Luke xiii. 14). 

2 Nell. Yiii. 9 — 12. No cooking was done (Exod. xvi. 23) ; but, as those feasts must have necessitated 
more or less labour, the fact shows how little real earnestness there was in tho Jewish Sabbatarianism; 
how' fast and looso they could play with their own convictions; how physical self-indulgence and 
unintelligent routine had usurped tho place of spiritual enlightenment. On tho contrary, there was no 
inconsistency whatever in our Lord’s accepting such invitations ; there was nothing wrong in them, and 
nothing out of accordance with true principles; and therefore Jesus could sanction them with His 
presence. But had there been any true principle involved in tho Jewish view, they ought to have thought 
th< n wrong. 

3 Bruce, Training of the Twelve, p. 27. Luke xiv. 1 — 6. , 
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so far as in them lay, of the miraculous mercy which was prepared for him. 
If they dared not say so — either for fear of the people, or for fear of instant 
refutation, or because the spell of Christ’s awful ascendency was upon them, 
or out of a mere splenetic pride, or — to imagine better motives — because in 
their inmost hearts, if any spot remained in them uncrusted by idle and 
irreligious prejudices, they felt that it was lawful, and more than lawful, 
right — 'then, by their own judgment, they left Jesus free to heal without the 
possibility of censure. Their silence, therefore, was, even on their own 
showing, and on their own principles, His entire justification. His mere simple 
question, and their inability to answer it, was an absolute decision of the 
controversy in His favour. He therefore took the man, healed him, and let 
him go. 

And then He appealed, as before, to their own practice. “Which of you 
shall have a son , 1 2 or (even) an ox, fallen into a pit, and will not straightway 
pull him out on the Sabbath day?” They knew that they could only admit the 
fact, and then the argument a fortiori was irresistible ; a man was more 
important than a beast; the extrication of a beast involved more labour by 
far than the healing of a man. Their base little plot only ended in the 
constrained and awkward silence of a complete refutation which they were too 
ungenerous to acknowledge. 

Jesus deigned no farther to dwell on a subject which to the mind of every 
candid listener had been set at rest for ever, and He turned their thoughts 
to other lessons. The dropsy of their inflated self-satisfaction was a disease 
far more difficult to heal than that of the sufferer whom they had used to 
entrap Him. Scarcely was the feast ready, when there arose among the 
distinguished company one of those unseemly struggles for precedence which — 
common, nay, almost universal as they are — show the tendencies of human 
nature on its weakest and most contemptible side . 3 And nothing more clearly 
showed the essential hollowness of Pharisaic religion than its intense pride 
and self-exaltation. Let one anecdote suffice. The King Janmeus had on one 
occasion invited several Persian Satraps, and among the guests asked to meet 
them was the Rabbi Simeon Ben Shctach. The latter on entering seated 
himself at table between the King and the Queen. Being asked his reason 


1 Tlie true reading is vibr, "Son.” Tliero can bo no question that tlio Jews had always thcoreliealhj 
admitted, and acted on, tho very prineiplo which our Lord asserts ; and they do so to this day -e.g . , 

o Jews of Tiberias, with all their Sabbatarianism, bathe often on tho Sabbath. 

2 Luke xiv. 7—11, 
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for such a presumptuous intrusion, he replied that it was written in the Book 
of Jesus Ben Sirach, “ Exalt wisdom and she shall exalt thee, and shall make 
thee sit among princes/’ 1 

The Jews at this period had adopted the system of triclinia from the Greeks 
and Homans, and the “ chief seat ” was the middle seat in the central ketm. 



HOMAN TKICJ.I Nlt'M. 


Observing the anxiety of each guest to secure this place for himself, 2 our 
Lord laid down a wiser and better principle of social courtesy, which involved 
the far deeper lesson of spiritual humility. Just as in earthly society the 

1 Ecclus. xv. 5 ; xxxix. 4 ; cf. Prov. iv. 8. 

2 Luko xiv. 7. 

* The above drawing of a mmmer-hous'' in the small garden of tho House of Sallust at Pompeii gives an 
accurate representation of tho oidiuery niTingcincnt of couches for a Roman dinner-party. They arc of masonry, 
sloping from the round inuihh, tahl< in the. ccntic, and would ho covered with cushions against meal-time. Three 
guests were generally placed on each couch ho that the whole number would be that of the Muses: the place of 
honour would probably he the right-hand corner of the middle couch, looking from outside. Tho host woui-1 take 
the middle place on the left-hand couch, with his wife by his side in the outer comer. Tn tho earlier Roman times 
men sat at table : the habit of reclining was learned from the conquered Carthaginians in the second century before 
tho Christian era. At the beginning of the second century a crescent-shaped couch (hence called sigma, from the 
‘ deck letter C) came into fashion : it would hold seven or eight guests, as wo learn from Martial USpiffW' x * 

xiv. 87). 
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pushing, intrusive, self-conceited man must be prepared for many a strong 
rebuff, and will find himself often compelled to give place to modest merit, so 
in the eternal world, “ whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Pride, exclusiveness, self-glorification, have 
no place in the kingdom of God. Humility is . the only passport which can 
obtain for us an entrance there. 

“Humble we must be, if to heaven we go ; 

High is the roof there, but the gate is low." 1 

And He proceeded to teach them another lesson, addressed to some obvious 
foible in the character of Ilis host . 2 Luxury, ostentation, the hope of a return, 
are not true principles of hospitality. A richer recompense awaits the kindness 
bestowed upon the poor than the adulatory entertainment of the friendly and 
the x’ich. In receiving friends and relatives, do not forget the helpless and the 
afflicted . 3 Interested beneficence is nothing in the world but a deceitful 
selfishness. It may be that thou wouldest have won a more eternal blessing 
if that dropsical man had been invited to remain — if those poor lookers-on were 
counted among the number of the guests. 

At this point one of the guests, perhaps because he thought that these 
lessons were disagreeable and severe, interposed a remark which, under the 
circumstances, rose very little above the level of a vapid and misleading 
platitude . 4 He poured upon the troubled waters a sort of general impersonal 
aphorism. Instead of profiting by these Divine lessons, he seemed inclined 
to rest content with “an indolent remission of the matter into distant futurity,” 
as though lie were quite sure of that blessedness, of which he seems to have a 
very poor and material conception, lint our Lord turned his idle poor remark 
into a fresh occasion for most memorable teaching, lie told them a parable to 
show that “to cat bread in the kingdom of heaven” might involve conditions 
which those who felt so very sure of doing it would not be willing to accept. 

1 G-. Herbert. 

2 Luke xiv. 12 — 14. 

3 Our Lord knew that the conscience of each hearer, even unaided by the ordinary idioms of Oriental 
speech, would rightly understand the bold and sometimes almost paradoxical form into which Ho purposely 
east His precepts. That the “call not thy friends" means “call not only thy friends, but also, &c., lias 
been admitted by all except a few fanatical commentators. Liven sceptics have seen that our Lords 
sayings are not to be attacked on methods of interpretation which would make them repulsive to natural 
affection no less than to common sense. See, for other passages which require similar principles of 
interpretation, Matt. v. 46, 47 (Luke vi. 32—34); ix. 13; Luke xiv. 26 (comp. Matt. x. 37); .John vi. 27 ; 

-l Cor. i. 17 j xv. 10. Soo also Prov. viii. 10. It is of course obvious to add that the truest kindness and 
charity to the poor would in these days by no means consist in merely entertaining them at meals. 

4 Luke xiv. 15 — 24. 
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* 

He told them of a king who had sent out many invitations to a great banquet, 
but who, when the due time came, 1 2 was met by general refusals. One had his 
estate to manage, and was positively obliged to go and see a new addition to it. 
Another was deep in buying and selling, and all the business it entailed. A 
third was so lapped in contented domesticity that his coming was out (Jf the 
question. Then the king, rejecting, in his anger, these disrespectful and dilatory 
guests, bade his slaves go at once to the broad and narrow streets, and bring 
in the poor and maimed, and lame and blind ; and when that was done, and 
there still was room, he sent them to urge in even the houseless wanderers 
by the hedges and the roads. The application to all present was obvious. The 
worldly heart — whether absorbed in the management of property, or the acqui- 
sition of riches, or the mere sensualisms of domestic comfort — was incompatible 
with any desire for the true banquet of the kingdom of heaven. The Gentile 
and the Pariah, the harlot and the publican, the labourer of the roadside and 
the beggar of the streets, these might be there in greater multitudes than the 
Scribe with bis boasted learning, and the Pharisee with his broad phylactery. 
“For I sny unto you,” He added in His own person, to point the moral more 
immediately to their own hearts, “that none of those men who were called 
shall taste of my supper.” It was the lesson which He so often pointed. “To 
be invited is one thing, to accept the invitation is another. Many are called, 
but few are chosen. Many — as the heathen proverb said — ‘ Many bear the 
narthex , but few feel the inspiring god.’ ” 

Teachings like these ran throughout this entire period of the Lord’s 
ministry. The parable just recorded was, in its far-reaching and many-sided 
significance, a reproof not only to the close exclusiveness of the Pharisees, but 
also to their worldliness and avarice. On another occasion, when our Lord 
was mainly teaching His own disciples, He told them the parable of the 
Unjust Steward, 3 to show them the necessity of care and faithfulness, of prudence 


1 These customs remain unchanged. The message Tefuddulu, cl'asha hader, “ Come, for tho supper 
is ready,” may bo heard to this day ; and to refuse is a high insult. (Thomson, Land and Boole , I.> 
;hap. ix.) 

2 Luke xvi. 1 — 13. It* such immense and needless difficulties had not boen raised about this parable, 

it would have seemed almost superfluous to say that the point held up for imitation in tho steward is not 
his injustice and extravagance, but tbo foresight [<ppovljxu>s, “prudently,” not as in the E.V., “ wisely ) 
with which ho anticipated, and tho skill with which he provided against, his ultimate difficulties. It reall) 
seems as if commentators were so perplexed by the parable as hardly to have got beyond Julian’s foolish 
and unworthy criticism, that it commends and sanctions cheating ! Wliat can bo clearer than tho verj 
simple deductions ? This steward, having been a bad steward, showed diligence, steady purpose, aiu 
vicar sagacity in his dishonest plan for extricating himself from the consequences of past dishonesty: 
ye faithful stewards, and show the same diligence, purpose, sagacity, in subordinating tho present an 
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and wisdom, in so managing the affairs and interests and possessions of this life 
as not to lose hereafter their heritage of the eternal riches. It was impossible 
— such was the recurrent burden of so many discourses — to be at once worldly 
and spiritual; to be at once the slave of God and the slave of Mammon. 
With the supreme and daring paradox which impressed His divine teaching on 
the heart and memory of the world, He urged them to the foresight of a 
spiritual wisdom by an example drawn from the foresight of a criminal 
cleverness. 

Although Christ had been speaking in the first instance to the Apostles, 
some of the Pharisees seem to have been present and to have heard Him ; and 
it is a characteristic fact that this teaching, more than any other, seems to 
have kindled their most undisguised derision. They began to treat Him with 
the most open and insolent disdain. And why? Because they were Pharisees, 
and yet were fond of money . 1 Had not they, then, in their own persons, 
successfully solved the problem of “making the best of both worlds?” Who 
could doubt their perfect safety for the future ? nay, the absolute certainty 
that they would be admitted to the “ chief seats,” the most distinguished 
and conspicuous places in the world to come ? Were they not, then, standing 
witnesses of the absurdity of the supposition that the love of money Avas 
incompatible with the love of God ? 

Our Lord’s answer to them is very much compressed by St. Luke , 2 but 


the temporal to the requirements of the eternal and the future. Just as the steward made himself friends 
of tho tenants, who, when his income failed, received him into tlicir houses, so do yc use your wealth — (and 
time, opportunity, knowledge, is wealth, as well as money) — for the good of your fellow-men ; that when 
you leave earth poor and naked, these fellow-men may welcome you to treasures that, never fail. Such seems 
lobe the meaning of verso 9, which is somewhat difficult. The lesson is, in fact, the same as in tho 
famous traditional saying of Christ, “ Show yourselves approved money-changers/’ The parables of tho 
Unjust Judge and the Importunate Suitor (dvaiSeia, his “ impudence,” Luke xi. 8) show quite as clearly 
as this parable that the lesson conveyed by a parable may be enforced by principles of contrast, and 
may involve no commendation of those whoso conduct, conveys the lesson. Jt is very probable that both 
these parables wore drawn from circumstances which had recently occurred. 

1 Luke xvi. 14, ^€fivKr4ipi(ov aMv, “ They scornfully ridiculed Him.” The vice of avarice seems inherent 
in the Jewish race. To this day, says Dr. Thomson, speaking of the Jews in Palestine, “Everybody 
trades, speculates, cheats. The shepherd-boy on tho mountain talks of piastres from morning till night ; so 
does the muleteer on tho road, the farmer in the field, the artisan in the shop, the merchant in his magazine, 
tho pacha in his palace, the kadi in tho hall of judgment, tho mullah in the mosque, the monk, tho priest, 
the bishop — money, money, monoy ! the desire of every heart, the tliemo of every tongue, the end of every 
aim. Everything is bought and sold— each prayer has it s price, each sin its tariff.” (II. ch. xxvii. ) — Quarrels 
about the monoy, complaints of tho greed and embezzlement of the Rabbis, wrong distribution of tlio 
chaluJca , or alms, and the kaduna, or honorary pay, form tho main history of tho Jews in modern 
Jerusalem. It is a profoundly melancholy tale, and no ono who knows the facts will deny it least of all 
pious and worthy Jews. (Vide Fra/ikl, Jews in the East, passim.) 

3 Luke xvi. 15—18. 
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consisted, first, in showing them that respectability of life is one thing, and 
sincerity of heart quite another. Into the new kingdom, for which John had 
prepared the way, the world’s lowest were pressing, and were being accepted 
before them; the Gospel was being rejected by them, though it was not the 
destruction, but the highest fulfilment of the Law. Nay — such seems to be 
the meaning of the apparently disconnected verse which follows 1 — even to the 
Law itself, of which not one tittle should fail, they were faithless, for they could 
connive at the violation of its most distinct provisions. In this apparently 
isolated remark He alluded, in all probability, to their relations to Herod 
Antipas, whom they were content to acknowledge and to flatter, and to whom 
not one of them had dared to use the brave language of reproach which had 
been used by John the Baptist, although, by the clearest decisions of the Law 
which they professed to venerate, his divorce from the daughter of Aretas was 
adulterous, and his marriage with Herodias was doubly adulterous, and worse. 

But to make the immediate truth which lie had been explaining yet more 
clear to them, He told them the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus . 3 
Like all of our Lord’s parables, it is full of meaning, and admits of more than 
one application ; but at least they could not miss the one plain and obvious 
application, that the decision of the next world will often reverse the estimation 
wherein men are held in this ; that God is no respecter of persons ; that the 
heart must make its choice between the “good things” of this life and 
those which the externals of this life do not affect. And what may be called 
the epilogue of this parable contains a lesson more solemn still — namely, that 
the means of grace which God’s mercy accords to every living soul are ample 
for its enlightenment and deliverance ; that if these be neglected, no miracle 
will be wrought to startle the absorbed soul from its worldly interests ; that 
“ if they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” Audita fideli salvamur, says Bengel, non 
apparitiombus - — “ We are saved by faithful hearing, not by ghosts.” 

1 Cf. Luke vii. 29; xv. 1 ; Matt. xi. 12. 13. This is Luther’s interpretation. 

2 It is a curious, but perhaps accidental, coincidence that in this parable alone is any name given ; a* 
also Lazarus is tho only recipient — except Bart imams and Malchus — of our Lord’s miracles who is 
distinctly named. Perhaps there may be somo reference intended to names written in heaven, but forgotten 
on earth, and blazoned on earth, but unrecorded in heaven. The name Lazarus, however, is particularly 
appropriate. Herberger, quoted by Stier, says, “We have in this parable a veritable window opened 
into hell, through which we can see what passes there.” But inferences of this kind must he very 
cautiously pressed. It is a wise and well-established rule, that “Tho theology of illustrations is not demon- 
strative.” Some see in “the five brethren” a reference to the five sons of Annas (Jos. Antt. xx. 9, §lh~ 
a ; entirely quest ionable allusion (Sepp, Leben Jesu, II. vi. 11). Some very ingenious speculations on the 
subject of Lazarus may bo seen in Prof. Plumptre’s Lazarus and other Poems (note). 
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This constant reference to life as a time of probation, and to the Great 
Judgment, when the one word “ Come,” or “ Depart,” as uttered by the Judge, 



“ HOUSE OF THU KUTt MAX,” AT JUKI .SALEM. 


shall decide all controversies and all questions for ever, naturally turned the 
oughts of many listeners to these solemn subjects. But there is a great and 
onstant tendency in the minds of us all to refer such questions to the case of 
lers rather than our own — to make them questions rather of speculative 
curiosity than of practical import. And such tendencies, which rob moral 
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teaching of all its wholesomeness, and turn its warnings into mere excuses 
for uncharity, were always checked and discouraged by our Lord. A special 
opportunity was given Him for this on one occasion during those days in 
which He was going “ through the cities and villages, teaching, and journeying 
toward Jerusalem .” 1 He had — not, perhaps, for the first time — been speaking 
of the small beginnings and the vast growth of the kingdom of heaven alike in 
the soul and in the world ; and one of His listeners, in the spirit of unwise 
though not unnatural curiosity, asked Him, “ Lord, are there few that be 
saved ? ” Whether the question was dictated by secure self-satisfaction, or by 
despondent pity, we cannot tell ; but in either case our Lord’s answer involved 
a disapproval of the inquiry, and a statement of the wholly different manner 
in which such questions should be approached. “ Few ” or “ many ” are 
relative terms. Waste not the precious opportunities of life in idle wonder- 
ment, but strive. Through that narrow gate, none — not were they a thousand 
times of the seed of Abraham — can enter without earnest effort. And since 
the efforts, the wilful efforts, the erring efforts of many fail — since the day will 
come when the door shall be shut, and it shall be for ever too late to enter there 
— since no impassioned appeal shall then admit, no claim of olden knowledge 
shall then be recognised — since some of those who in their spiritual pride 
thought that they best knew the Lord, shall hear the awful repudiation, “I know 
you not ” — strive ye to be of those that enter in. For many shall enter from 
every quarter of the globe, and yet thou, O son of Abraham, mayest be 
excluded. And behold, once more — it may well sound strange to thee , 2 yet so 
it is — “ there are last which shall be first, and there are first which shall be 
last .” 3 

Thus each vapid interruption, each scornful criticism, each erroneous 
question, each sad or happy incident, was made by Jesus, throughout this 
journey, an opportunity for teaching to His hearers, and through them to all the 
world, the things that belonged unto their peace. And He did so once more, 
when “ a certain lawyer ” stood up tempting Him, and asked — not to obtain 

1 Luke xiii. 22—30 ; Matt. xiii. 31, 32 ; Mark iv. 30, 31. 

2 Such is the general bigipficance of «al llo'v in flic Gospels. It is used twenty-three times in St. 
Matthew, sixteen in St. Luke, but not in St. Mark. 

3 Dante, in his Inferno, lias finely expanded this truth : — 

“ He in the world was one 
For arrogance noted ; to his memory 
No virtue lent its lustre. . . . There above 
How many hold themselves for mighty kings 
Who here, like swine, shall wallow in the mire, 

Leaving behind them horrible dispraise/* 
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guidance, but to find subject for objection— the momentous question, “What 
must I do to obtain eternal life ? ” Jesus, seeing through the evil motive ot his 
question, simply asked him what was the answer to that question which was 





OX THE ROAD FROM JERUSALEM TO JERK HO 


given in the Law which it was the 
very object of the man’s life to 
teach and to explain. The lawyer 
gave the best summary which the 
best teaching of his nation had by 

this time rendered prevalent. Jesus „ 

simply confirmed his answer, and said, “ This do, and thou slu t nt. 
But wanting something more than this, and anxious to justify a ques 10,1 
which from his own point o£ view was superfluous, and which luc, a. 
he well knew, been asked with an ungenerous purpose, the lawyer thong i 
to cover his retreat by the fresh question, “ And who is my ne, » ' J0 ^' 
Had Jesus asked, the man’s own opinion on this question. lie we 
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liow narrow and false it would have been ; He therefore answered it 
Himself, or rather gave to the lawyer the means for answering it, by one 
of His most striking parables. He told him how once a man, going down 



H EDA WIN ItOH REllS 


the rocky gorge which led from Jerusalem to Jericho, had fallen into the 
hands of the robbers, whose frequent attacks had given to that descent the 
ill-omened name of “the bloody way,” and had been left by these Bedaww 
marauders, after the fashion which they still practise, bleeding, naked, and 
half dead upon the road. A priest going back to his priestly eity had passed 
that way, caught a glimpse of him, and crossed over to the other side of the 
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road. A Leyite, witli still cooler indifference, had come and stared at him, 
and quietly done the same. But a Samaritan journeying that way — one on 
whom he would have looked with shuddering national antipathy, one in 
whose very shadow he would have seen pollution — a good Samaritan, pattern 
of that Divine Speaker whom men rejected and despised, but who had come 
to stanch those bleeding wounds of humanity, for which there was no remedy 
either in the ceremonial or the moral law— came to him, pitied, tended him, 
mounted him on his own beast, trudged beside him on the hard, hot, dusty, 
dangerous road, and would not leave him till he had secured his safety, and 
generously provided for his future wants. Which of these three, .Jesus asked 
the lawyer, was neighbour to him who fell among thieves P The man was 
not so dull as to refuse to see ; but yet, knowing that he would have excluded 
alike the Samaritans and the Gentiles from his definition of “ neighbours,” he 
has not the candour to say at once, “ The Samaritan,” but uses the poor 
periphrasis, “He that did him the kindness.” “Go,” said Jesus, “and do thou 
likewise.” I, the friend of publicans and sinners, hold up the example of this 
Samaritan to tlieed 

We must not, however, suppose that these two months of mission-progress 
were all occupied in teaching which, however exalted, received its external shape 
and impulse from the errors and controversies that met the Saviour on His 
way. There were many circumstances during these days which must have 
filled His soul with joy. 

Pre-eminent among these was the return of the Seventy . 2 We cannot, 
of course, suppose that they returned in a body, but that from time to time, 
two and two, as our Lord approached the various cities and villages whither 
He had sent them, they came to give Him an account of their success. And 
that success was such as to fill their simple hearts with astonishment and 
exultation. “Lord,” they exclaimed, “even the devils are subject unto us 
through Thy name.” Though He had given them no special commission to 
heal demoniacs, though in one conspicuous instance even the Apostles had 
faded in this attempt, yet now they could cast out devils in their Master s 
name. Jesus, while entering into their joy, yet checked the tone of over- 
exultation, and rather turned it into a nobler and holier channel. He bade 
them feel sure that good was eternally mightier than evil ; and that the victory 
°ver Satan 2 — his fall like lightning from heaven —had been achieved and should 

1 Luke x. 25 — 37. 2 Luko x. 17 — 20. 

61 
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continue for ever. Over all evil influences He gave them authority and victory, 
and the word of His promise should be an amulet to protect them from every 
source of harm. They should go upon the lion and adder, the young lion and 
the dragon should they tread under feet because He had set His love upon 
them, therefore would He deliver them : He would set them up because they 
had known His name. And yet there was a subject of joy more deep and 
real and true — less dangerous because less seemingly personal and conspicuous 
than this — on which He rather fixed their thoughts : it was that their names 
had been written, and stood unobliterated , 2 in the Book of Life in heaven. 

And besides the gladness inspired into the heart of Jesus by the happy 
faith and unbounded hope of His disciples, He also rejoiced in spirit that, 
though rejected and despised by Scribes and Pharisees, He was loved and 
worshipped by Publicans and Sinners. The poor to whom He preached His 
Gospel — the blind whose eyes He had come to open — the sick whom He had 
come to heal — the lost whom it was Ilis mission to seek and save; — these 
all thronged with heartfelt and pathetic gratitude to the Good Shepherd, 
the Great Physician. The Scribes and Pharisees as usual murmured , 3 but what 
mattered that to the happy listeners? To the weary and heavy-laden lie 
spoke in every varied form of hope, of blessing, of encouragement. By the 
parable of the Importunate Widow He taught them the duty of faith, and the 
certain answer to ceaseless and earnest prayer . 4 By the parable of the haughty, 
respectable, fasting, alms-giving, self-satisfied Pharisee — who, going to make 
his boast to God in the Temple, went home less justified than the poor 
Publican, who could only reiterate one single cry for God’s mercy as he stood 
there beating his breast, and with downcast eyes — He taught them that God 
loves better a penitent humility than a merely external service, and that a 
broken heart and a contrite spirit were sacrifices which He would not 
despise . 5 Nor was this all. He made them feel that they were dear to 
God ; that, though erring children, they were His children still. And, thcre- 

' Ps. xci. 13, 14. 

2 Luke x. 20 ; Rev. xx. 12. 15. 

3 Luke xv. 1, 2. This is the third instance in which this self-righteous exclusiveness is rebuked. The 
first was at the house of .Simon the Pharisee (Luke vii. 39), the socond at Matthew’s feast (Matt. ix. 1 m> 
and the same thing occurred again in the caso of Zacchseus (Luke xix. 7). In each of these instances 
Jesus with a deep irony “argued with His accusers on their own premises, accepting their estimate «t 
themselves and of the class with whom they deemed it discreditable to associate, as righteous and suiin 
respectively.” (Bruco, Training of the Twelve, p. 28.) 

4 Luke xviii. 1 — 8. 

5 Luke xviii. 9 — 14. 
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fore, to the parables of the Lost Sheep and the Lost Drachma, He added that 
parable in which lies the whole Gospel in its richest and tenderest grace — 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

Never certainly in human language was so much — such a world of love and 
wisdom and tenderness — compressed into such few immortal words . 1 Every 
line, every touch of the picture is full of beautiful eternal significance. The 
poor hoy’s presumptuous claim for all that life could give him — the leaving of 
the old home — the journey to a far country — the brief spasm of “ enjoyment ” 
there — the mighty famine in that land — the premature exhaustion of all that 
could make life noble and endurable — the abysmal degradation and unutter- 
able misery that followed — the coming to himself, and recollection of all that 
he had left behind — the return in heart-broken penitence and deep humility — 
the father’s far-off sight of him, and the gush of compassion and tenderness 
over this poor returning prodigal — the ringing joy of the whole household over 
him who had been loved and lost, and had now come home — the unjust 
jealousy and mean complaint of* the elder brother — and then that close of the 
parable in a strain of music — “ Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have 
is thine. It was meet that toe should make merry, and be ylad : for this thy brother 
teas dead, and is alive ayain ,- was lost, and is found ” — all this is indeed a divine 
epitome of the wandering of man and the love of God such as no literature has 
ever equalled, such as no ear of man has ever heard elsewhere. Put in the one 
scalo all that Confucius, or Sakya Mouni, or Zoroaster, or Socrates ever wrote or 
said — and they wrote and said many beautiful and holy words — and put in the 
other the Parable of the Prodigal Son alone, with all that this single parable 
connotes and means, and can any candid spirit doubt which scale would outweigh 
the other in eternal preciousness — in divine adaptation to the wants of man ? 

So this great journey grew gradually to a close. The awful solemnity 
— the shadow, as it were, of coming doom — the half-uttered “ too late ” which 
might be dimly heard in its tones of warning — characterise the single record 
of it which the Evangelist St. Luke has happily preserved . 2 We seem to hear 

1 I have already touched on this parable ; but a few more words on the subject will perhaps be 
pardoned here. 

■ As the main events and teaching of this episode in St. Luko (ix. 51 — xviii. 14) are not recorded by the 
ether Synoptists, and as the narratives of the three meet again at Luko xviii. 15; Matt. xix. Id; Mark x. 
Id, it is a natural and reasonable supposition that the tilings narrated beyond that point belong to a time 
subsequent to the journey. Wo can, of course, only conjecture why St. Luke is almost, our sole, authority 
for this period of two months; it is, howover, possible that both St. Matthew and St. Peter (who was the 
informant of St. Mark) wore but little with Jesus at this time, and were themselves engaged in a mission 
similar to that of the Seventy. 
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throughout it an undertone of that deep yearning which Jesus had before 
expressed — “ I have a baptism to be baptised with ; and how am X straitened 
until it be accomplished ! ” It was a sorrow for all the broken peace and angry 
opposition which His work would cause on earth — a sense that He was 
prepared to plunge into the “willing agony” of the already kindled flame . 1 And 
this seems to have struck the minds of all who heard Him ; they had an 
expectation, fearful or glad according to the condition of their consciences, of 
something great. Some new manifestation — some revelation of the thoughts of' 
men’s hearts — was near at hand. At last the Pharisees summoned up courage 
to ask Him “when the kingdom of God should come ?” 2 There was a certain 
impatience, a certain materialism, possibly also a tinge of sarcasm and depreciation 
in the question, as though they had said, “ When is all this preaching ami 
preparation to end, and the actual time to arrive?” His answer, as usual, 
indicated that their point of view was wholly mistaken. The coming of the 
kingdom of God could not be ascertained by the kind of narrow and curious 
watching 3 4 5 to which they were addicted. False Christs and mistaken Rabbis 
might cry “To here!” and “To there!” but that kingdom was already in 
the midst of them p nay, if they had the will and the wisdom to recognise 
and to embrace it, that kingdom was within them. That answer was sufficient 
to the Pharisees, but to His disciples He added words which implied the 
fuller explanation. Even they did not fully realise that the kingdom kml 
already come. Their eyes were strained forward in intense and yearning 
eagerness to some glorious future ; but in the future, glorious as it would be, 
they would still look backward with yet deeper yearning, not unmingled with 
regret, to this very past — to these days of the Son of Man, in which they 
were seeing and their hands handling the Word of Life. In those days, 
let them not be deceived by any “Lo there! Lo here !” nor let them waste 
in feverish and fruitless restlessness the cairn and golden opportunities of Jill 1 -' 1 
ior that coming of the Son of Man should be bright, sudden, terrible, 
universal, irresistible as the lightning Hash ; hut before that day He must sutiW* 
and be rejected. Moreover, that gleam of His second advent would 

1 Luke xii. 49 — 53. 

2 Luke xvii. 20 — 37. 

3 Luke xvii. 20, irapurijpn<ns f “ mis-ob&orvatio]).’’ Cf. xiv. 1. 

4 That tt/Tbs vp.it) v ina y Lave t-liis meaning is proved by the passage of Xenophon ( Amb . i- 10, * 
eited by Alford ; but the other meaning, “ within you,” is probably included. Cf. Rom. xiv. 17 * Jehu i* 
xii. 35, Ac. ; and Deut. xxx. 14. 

5 See 2 Thcss. passim. 
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upon the midnight of a sensual, unexpectant world, as the Hood rolled over the 
festive sensualism in the days of Noah, and the fire and brimstone streamed 
from heaven upon the glittering rottenness of the Cities of the Plain. Woe 
to those who should in that day be casting regretful glances on a world 
destined to pass away in flame ! For though till then the business and 
companionships of life should continue, and all its various fellowships of toil or 
friendliness, that night would be one of fearful and of final separations ! 

The disciples were startled and terrified by words of such strange solemnity. 
“Where, Lord?” they ask in alarm. But to the “where” there could be as 
little answer as to the “ when,” and the coining of God’s kingdom is as 
little geographical as it is chronological . 1 2 “Wheresoever the body is,” lie 
says, “thither will the vultures be gathered together.”" The mystic Arma- 
geddon is no place whose situation you may fix by latitude and longitude. 
Wherever there is individual wickedness, wherever there is social degeneracy, 
wherever there is deep national corruption, thither do the eagle-avengers of 
the Divine vengeance wing their flight from far : thither from the ends of 
the earth come nations of a fierce countenance, “swift as the eagle flieth,” to 
rend and to devour. “Her young ones also suck up blood: and where the 
slain are, there is she .” 3 Jerusalem — nay, the whole Jewish nation — was 
falling rapidly into the dissolution arising from internal decay; and already the 
flap of avenging pinions was in the air. When the world too should lie in a 
state of morbid infamy, then should be heard once more the rushing of those 
“ congregated wings.” 

Is not all history one long vast commentary on these great prophecies ? 
In the destinies of nations and of races has not the Christ returned again 
and again to deliver or to judge ? 

1 See Slier, iv. 287. 

2 The Jews, anil indeed tlio ancients i^em-rally, classed the vulture with the ea^Ic. 

3 Deut. xxviii. 49; Job xxxix. ijO. Ci\ Hah. i. 8; Hob. viii. 1. 





LOOKING DOWN ON HKTIIAN V. 


CHAPTER XLY. 

THE FEAST OF DEDICATION. 

‘Thrice blessed whoso lives aro faithful prayers, 

Whoso loves in higher love endure ; 

What souls possess themselves so pure, 

Or is there blessedness like theirs?” — T ennyson. 

OWHERE, in all probability, did Jesus pass n.uie 
restful and happy hours than in the quiet house of 
that little family at Bethany, which, as we are tolcl 
by St. John, “ Tie loved;” The family, so far as 
we know, consisted only of Martha, Mary, and their 
brother Lazarus. That Martha was a -widow — that 
her husband was, or had been, Simon the Leper 
that Lazarus is identical with the gentle and holy 
Rabbi of that name mentioned in the Talmud — are 
conjectures that may or may not be true ; but we see 
from the Gospels that they were a family in easy cir- 
cumstances, and of sufficient dignity and position to 
excite considerable attention not only in their own little 
village of Bethany, but even in Jerusalem. The loneh 
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little hamlet, lying among its peaceful uplands, near Jerusalem, and yet com- 
pletely hidden from it by the summit of Olivet, and thus 

“ Not wholly in the busy world, nor quito 
Beyond it,” 

must always have had for the soul of Jesus an especial charm ; and the more so 
because of the friends whose love and reverence always placed at His disposal 
their holy and happy home. It is there that we find Him on the eve of the 
Feast of the Dedication, which marked the close of that public journey 
designed for the full and final proclamation of His coming kingdom . 1 

It was natural that there should be some stir in the little household at the 
coming of such a Guest, and Martha, the busy, eager-hearted, affectionate hostess, 
“on hospitable thoughts intent,” hurried to and fro with excited energy to 
prepare for His proper entertainment. Her sister Mary, too, was anxious to 
receive Him fittingly , 2 3 * but her notions of the reverence due to Him were of a 
different kind. Knowing her sister was only too happy to do all that could be 
done for His material comfort, she, in deep humility, sat at His feet and listened 
to His words. Mary was not to blame, lor her sister evidently enjoyed the 
task she had chosen of providing as best she could for the claims of hospitality, 
and was quite able, without any assistance, to do everything that was required. 
Nor was Martha to blame for her active service ; her sole fault was that, in this 
outward activity, she lost the necessary equilibrium of an inward calm. As 
she toiled and planned to serve Him, a little touch of jealousy disturbed her 
peace as she saw her quiet sister sitting — “ idly ” she may have thought — at 
toe feet of their great Visitor, and leaving the trouble to fall on her. If she 
had taken time to think, she could not but have acknowledged that there may 
have been as much of consideration as of selfishness in Mary’s withdrawal into 
the background in their domestic administration; but to be just and noble- 
minded is always difficult, nor is it even possible when any one meanness, such 
as petty jealousy, is suffered to intrude. So, in the first blush of her vexation, 
instead of gently asking her sister to help her, if help, indeed, were needed — an 
appeal which, if we judge of Mary aright, she would instantly have heard — 
Martha almost impatiently, and not quite reverently, hurries in , 5 and asks Jesus 

1 St. Luke, as Stier observes, may have anticipated the true order of t li is anecdote? so as to let it 
tlnow light on the question of the lawyer, “ What, must I Jo !" (See Lulu; x. -•>, 38 — 4'2.) This, if eorreet, 
•s a good illustration of the subjective considerations which seem to dominate :n this episode of his (,ospel. 

2 Luke x. 39. 

3 Such seems to he the force of iirurraira, “ coming up suddenly,” in St. Luke, who almost alone uses tho 

word [xx. 1 (cf.ii.38); Acts xxiii. 27 (cf. 1 Thess. v. 3)]. 
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if He really did not care to see her sister sitting there with her hands before 
her, while she was left single-handed to do all the work. Would He not 
tell her (Martha could not have fairly added that common piece of ill-nature, 
“ it is of no use for me to tell her ”) to go and help? 

An imperfect soul, seeing what is good and great and true, but very <5ften 
failing in the attempt to attain to it, is apt to be very hard in its judgments 
on the short- comings of others. But a divine and sovereign soul — a soul that 
has more nearly attained to the measure of the stature of the perfect man — takes 
a calmer and gentler, because a larger-hearted view of those little weaknesses 
and indirectnesses which it cannot but daily sec. And so the answer of Jesus, 
if it were a reproof, was at any rate an infinitely gentle and tender one, and 
one which would purity but would not pain the poor faithful heart of the busy, 
loving matron to whom it was addressed. “ Martha, Martha,” so He said — 
and as we hear that most natural address may wc not imagine the half-sad, 
half-playful, but wholly kind and healing smile which lightened His face ? — 
“ thou art anxious and bustling about many things, whereas but one thing is 
needful; 1 but Mary chose for herself the good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.” There is none of that exaltation here of the contemplative 
over the active life which Roman Catholic writers have seen in the passage, and 
on which they arc so fond of dwelling. Either may be necessary, both must bo 
combined. Paul, as has well been said, in his most fervent activity, had yet the 
contemplativeness and inward calm of Mary; and John, with the most rapt 
spirit of contemplation, could yet practise the activity of Martha. Jesus did 
not menu to reprobate any amount of work undertaken in His service, but 
only the spirit of fret and fuss -the want of all repose and calm — the osten- 
tation of superfluous hospitality — in doing it ; and still more that tendency 
to reprobate and interfere with others, which is so often seen in Christians who 
are as anxious as Martha, but have none of Mary’s holy trustfulness and 
perfect calm. 

It is likely that Bethany was the home of Jesus during His visits to 

1 The mfiiiivas alludes to Her inward licit ude, tlio t vpf3a(ri to licr outward fussiness; in fact, if 
may adopt such colloquial tonus, “fretting” and “fussing” would exactly represent the two words. 
The various readings, iyuv Sc cVt. xp«‘«. o\lyuv 8c cVti xp (ta irds, “there is no need of fow, or of <» 10 
thing” (u, B, L, the Coptic, &e.), migli! have arisen from the notion that at any rate more than ono thing 
would ho required for the meal ; but iu point, of fact an Eastern meal usually consists of one eoinnioii 
dish. Altogether, it seems clear that tho first, and obvious moaning — as was so customary with our Lord 
—was meant to involve tho high and spiritual meaning. Perhaps the hxiyoiv, “ of fow things ” (supped ! 11 
by the consensus of « and B), may liavo been omitted in some MSS., from a desire to enforce this spiritua 
le-json. 
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Jerusalem, and from it a short and delightful walk over the Mount of Olives 
would take Him to the Temple. It was now winter-time, and the Feast of the 
Dedication was being celebrated. 1 This feast was held on the 25th of Cisleu, 
and, according to Wicscler, fell this year on December 20th. It was founded 
by Judas Maccabieus in honour of the cleansing of the Temple in the year 
R.O. 1GI, six years and a half after its fearful profanation by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Like the Passover and the Tabernacles, it lasted eight days, and 
was kept with great rejoicing. 3 Besides its Greek name of Encaenia, it had 
the name of “ the Lights,” and one feature of the festivity was a general illu- 
mination to celebrate the legendary miracle of a miraculous multiplication, for 
eight days, of the holy oil which had been found by Judas Maccabaeus in 
one single jar sealed with the High Priest’s seal. Our Lord’s presence at 
such a festival sanctions the right of each Church to ordain its own rites and 
ceremonies, and shows that He looked with no disapproval on the’ joyous 
enthusiasm of national patriotism. 

The eastern porch of the Temple still retained the name of Solomon’s 
Porch, because it was at least built of the materials which had formed part of 
the ancient Temple. 3 Here, in this bright colonnade, decked for the feast 
with glittering trophies, Jesus was walking up and down, quietly, and apparently 
without companions, sometimes, perhaps, gazing across the valley of the 
Kidron at the whited sepulchres of the prophets, whom generations of Jews 
had slain, and enjoying the mild winter sunlight, when, as though by a 
preconcerted movement, the Pharisaic party and their leaders suddenly sur- 
rounded 1, and began to question Him. Perhaps the very spot where He was 
walking, recalling as it did the memories of their ancient glory — perhaps the 
memories of the glad feast which they were celebrating, as the anniversary of 
a splendid deliverance wrought by a handful of brave men who had overthrown 
a colossal tyranny — inspired their ardent appeal. “ How long,” they im- 
patiently inquired, “dost thou hold our souls in painful suspense? If thou 
really art the Messiah, tell us with conlidence. Tell us here, in Solomon's 
Porch, now, while the sight of these shields and golden crowns, and the melody 
of these citherns and cymbals, recall the glory of Judas the Asmonman — -wilt 
thou be a mightier Maccabaus, a more glorious Solomon? shall these citrons, 

1 John x. 22. 

2 Some account of these events may be seen in 1 Macc. iv, 52 — 59; 2 Macc. x. 1 — 8. “They decked 
the fore-front of the Temple with crowns of gold and with shields ” (Jos. Antt. xii. 7, § 7). 

3 Jos. Antt. xx. 9, § 7. 

4 John x. 24. 
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and fair boughs, and palms, which w r e carry in honour of this day’s victory, be 
carried some day for thee?” 1 It was a strange, impetuous, impatient appeal. 



and is full of significance. It forms their own strong condemnation, for it 
shows distinctly that He had spoken words and done deeds which would have 
justified and substantiated such a claim had He chosen definitely to assort it. 
And if He had in so many words asserted it — above all, had He asseited it in 


* 2 M&cc. x. 7. Thoso ItUabim assimilated the t'oa.«t still more closely to tho Feast, of Tabernacles, 
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the sense and with the objects which they required.. — it is probable that they 
would have instantly welcomed Him with tumultuous acclaim. The place 
where they were speaking recalled the most gorgeous dreams of their ancient 
monarchy; the occasion was rife with the heroic memories of one of their 
bravest and most successful warriors ; the political conditions which surrounded 
them were exactly such as those from which the noble Asmonanm had delivered 
them. One spark of that ancient flame would have kindled their inflammable 
spirits into such a blaze of irresistible fanaticism as might for the time have 
swept away both the Homans and the Jlerods, but which — since the hour 
of their fall had already begun to strike, and the cup of their iniquity was 
already full — would only have antedated by many years the total destruction 
which fell upon them, first when they were slain by myriads at the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, and afterwards when the false Messiah, Bar-Cochebas, 
and his followers were so frightfully exterminated at the capture of Bethyr. 

But the day for political deliverances was past ; the day for a higher, deeper, 
wider, more eternal deliverance had come. For the former they yearned, the 
latter they rejected. Passionate to claim in Jesus an exclusive temporal Messiah, 
they repelled Ilim with hatred as the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. 
That He was their Messiah in a sense far loftier and more spiritual than they 
had ever dreamed, His language had again and again implied; but the 
Messiah in the sense which they required He was not, and would not be. 
And therefore He does not mislead them by saying, “ 1 am your Messiah,” 
but He refers them to that repeated teaching, which showed how clearly such 
had been His claim, and to the works which bore witness to that claim. 1 
Had they been sheep of His flock — and He here reminds them of that great 
discourse which He had delivered at the Feast of Tabernacles two months 
before — they would have heard His voice, and then He would have given them 
eternal life, and they would have been safe in His keeping; for no one would 
then have been able to pluck them out of His Father’s hand, and He added 
solemnly, “ 1 and my Father arc one.” 

His meaning was quite unmistakable. In these words He was claiming 
not only to be Messiah, buf to be Divine. Had the oneness with the Father 
which He claimed been nothing more than that subjective union of faitli and 
obedience which exists between all holy souls and their Creator — His words 
could have given no more offence than many a saying of their own kings 


1 Sot* John v. and viii. passim. 
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and prophets; but they saw at once that the words meant infinitely more. 
Instantly they stooped to seize some of the scattered heavy stones' which 
the unfinished Temple buildings supplied to their fury, and, had 11 is hour 
been come, He could not have escaped the tumultuary death which afterwards 
befell His proto-martyr. But His undisturbed majesty disarmed them with a 
word : “ Many good deeds did I show you from my Father : for which of 
these do ye mean to stone me?” 1 * 3 Not for any good deed, they replied, 
“ but for blasphemy, and because thou, being a mere man, 3 art making thyself 
God.” The reply of Jesus is one of those broad gleams of illumination which 
He often sheds on the interpretation of the Scriptures: “])oes it not stand 
written jp your Law,” — He asked them, — “ ‘ I said, Ye are gods ’ ? 4 If he called 
them gods ( Eloldm ) to whom the Word of God came — and such undeniably w 
the case in your own Scriptures — do ye say to Him whom the Father sanctified 
and sent into the world, ‘Thou blasphemest,’ because I said, ‘I am the Son 
of God?’” A'nd lie appealed to I Lis life and to Ilis works, as undeniable 
proofs of His unity with the Father. If His sinlessness and His miracles 
were not a proof that He could not be the presumptuous blasphemer whom 
they wished to stone — what further proof could be given ? They, nursed in 
the strictest monotheism, and accustomed only to think of God as infinitely 
far from man, might have learnt even from the Law and from the Prophets 
that God is near — is in the very mouth and in the very heart of those who 
love Him, and even bestows upon them some indwelling brightness of His 
own eternal glory. Might not this be a sign to them, that He who came to 
fulfil the Law and put a loftier Law in its place — 1 1 e to whom all the prophets 
had witnessed — He for whom John had prepared the way— He who spake as 
never man spake — He who did the works which none other man had ever 
done since the foundation of the world — He who had ratified all His words, 
and given significance to all His deeds, by the blameless beauty of an absolutely 
stainless life — was indeed speaking the truth when He said that He was one 
with the Father, and that He was the Son of God? 

The appeal was irresistible. They dared not stone Him ; but, as lie was 
alone and defenceless in the midst of them, they tried to seize Him. But they 
could not. His presence overawed them. They could only make a passage for 

1 John x. 31, i&'lcrTa<rav< “ they heaved. 0 Tlio word in John viii. 53 is hpw, “they took/* 

* John x. 32, A lOd&rc, “are ye stoning ? 5> 

3 &v6pa>n oj, “a human being’* (ver. 33). See Lev. xxiv. 10 — 10. 

4 Ps. lxxxii. 6. 
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Him, and glare their hatred upon Him as He passed from among them But 
once more, here was a clear sign that all teaching among them was impossible. 
He could as little descend to their notions of a Messiah, as they could* rise to 
His. To stay among them was but daily to imperil His life in vain. Judaea, 
therefore, was closed to Him, as Galilee was closed to Him. There seemed to 
he one district only which was safe for Him in His native land, and that was 
Persea, the district beyond the Jordan. lie retired, therefore, to the other 
Bethany — the Bethany beyond Jordan, where John had once been baptising — 
and there He stayed. 

What were the incidents of this last stay, or the exact length of its con- 
tinuance, we do not know. We see, however, that it was not exactly private, 
for St. John tells us that many resorted to Him there , 1 and believed on Him, 
and bore witness that John — whom they held to be a Prophet, though he had 
done no miracle — had borne emphatic witness to Jesus in that very place, and 
that all which He had witnessed was true. 

’ John x, 41, 42. For Bethany, v. supra. 



PORTRAIT OF OPR LOlll) * 


* This half-length figure, drawn to double the size of the original, is from a cameo of green jasper. The 
engraving shows the vigorous style of the sixth century, and represents our Lord full-face, draped in tunic and 
mantle, with Ilis right hand upraised, as usual, in benediction, and the left holding an orb in token of universal 
sovereignty. The letters IC— XC, on cither side of the neck, stand as an abbreviation for I HCOTC XPI C TOC- 
i.c., Jesus Christ ; while the letters in the arms of the cruciform glory, at the back o t the noad, may poring- ^ 
road as OwN OHN - — i.e. , who is and was (Rev. i. 8). 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THK LAST STAV IN PEKAIA. 


"At ovening time it shall bo light..”— Zuch. xiv. 7. 



[ HEREVER tlie ministry of Jesus was in. the 
slightest degree public, there we invariably find 
the Pharisees watching, lying in wait for Him, 
tempting Him, trying to entrap Him into some 
mistaken judgment or ruinous decision. J3ut 
perhaps even their malignity never framed a 
question to which the answer was so beset with 
difficulties as when they came to “ tempt ” Him 
with the problem, “ Is it lawful for a man to put away 
his wife for every cause?” 1 

The question was beset with difficulties on every 
side, and for many reasons. In the first place, the 
institution of Moses on the subject was ambiguously 
expressed. Then this had given rise to a decided 
opposition, of opinion between the two most important and flourishing of the 


1 Matt. xix. 3 — 12; Mark x. 2 — 12. 
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rubbioic schools. The difference of the schools had resulted in a difference in 
the customs of the nation. Lastly the theological, scholastic, ethical, and national 
difficulties were further complicated by political ones, for the prince in whose 
domain the question was asked was deeply interested in the answer, and had 
already put to death the greatest of the prophets for his bold expressfon of 
the view which was most hostile to his own practice. Whatever the truckling 
Rabbis of Galilee might do, St. John the Baptist, at least, had left no shadow 
of a doubt as to what was his interpretation of the Law of Moses, and he had 
paid the penalty of his frankness with his life. 

Moses had laid down the rule that when a man had married a wife, and 
“she find no favour in his eyes because he hath found some uncleanness [marg., 
“matter of nakedness,” Ileb. ervalh dab/ntr] in her, then let him write a bill of 
divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send her out of his house. And 
when she is departed out of his house, she may go and be another man’s wife .” 1 * 
Now in the interpretation of this rule, everything depended on the meaning 
of the expression ercath dabliar, or rather on the meaning of the single word 
ervath. It meant, generally, a stain or desecration, and ilillel, with his school, 
explained the passage in the sense that a man might “ divorce his wife for 
any disgust which he felt towards her ~ even — as the celebrated li. Akiba 
ventured to say — if he saw any other woman who pleased him more ; 3 whereas 
the school of Shammai interpreted it to mean that divorce could only take place 
in cases of scandalous unehastity. Hence the Jews had the proverb that in 
this matter, as in so many others, “ Ilillel loosed what Shammai bound.” 

Sluimmai was morally right and exegetically wrong ; Ilillel exegetically right 
and morally wrong. Shammai was only right in so far as he saw that the n/jirif 
of the Mosaic legislation made no divorce justifiable in foro conscientiac, except 
for the most flagrant immorality; Ilillel only right in so far as he saw that 
Moses had left an opening for divorce in foro eivili in slighter cases than these. 
I>ut under such circumstances, to decide in favour of either school would not 


1 Deni . xxiv. 1, 2. Literally, emnth dabliar is “nakedness of a matter” (Ewald, Hehr. Gram., \ 286. f.) 

3 Tlie Kara rruirav air lav, “ for every eause,” of Mat t . xix. 3 is a translation of the al col dablatr. wlii< li 
was Ilillel’s exposition of the disputed passage. (See Bnxtorf, Dc Syn. Jittl. 29.) Almost the identiial 
phrase is found in Jos. A n If. iv. 8, §23. C!f. Kerins, xxv. 28. 

3 The comments of the Rabbis wore even more shameful : e.y., “If sho spin in pnblie, go with her head 
uncovered,” &e. ; “ Even if sho have oversalted his soup ” (Gilt in, 90 : Selden, ‘J)e Ux. Jlch. iii. 17). Tli'w. 
however, is explained away by modern commentators (Jost, Gcsch. Jml. 264). Yot it is not surprise 1 # 
that it led to detestable consequences. Thus wo are told in Bab. Jamah, t. ,18, 2, that Rabbi Naehiwoi. 
whenever ho went to s‘ay at a town for a short time, openly sent round the crier for a wife during 1* 1J 
uDode there (Lightfoot, Hur. in lac.). 
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only be to give mortal offenc'e to tlie ot 
lax many, or to disgust the high-minded 
vast majority acted at any rate on the 
Jews in the East continue to do to this 
day. Such, in fact, was the universal 
tendency of the times. In the heathen, 
and especially in the Roman world, 
the strictness of the marriage bond had 
been so shamefully relaxed, that whereas, 
in the Republic, centuries had passed be- 
fore there had been one single instance of 
a frivolous divorce, under the Empire, on 
the contrary, divorce was the rule, and 
faithfulness the exception. The days of 
the Virginias, and Lucretias, and Cornelias 
had passed; this was the age of the 
Julias, the Poppaeas, the Messalinas, the 
Agrippinas — the days in which, as Seneca 
says, women no longer reckoned thei>* 
years by the consuls, but by the number 
of their repudiated husbands. The Jews 
had caught up the shameful precedent, 
and since polygamy had fallen into dis- 
credit, they made a near approach to it by 
the ease with which they were able to 
dismiss one wife and take another . 1 Even 
Josephus, a Pharisee of the Pharisees, 
who on every possible occasion promi- 
nently lays claim to the character and 
position of a devout and religious man, 
narrates, without the shadow of an apolo 
l"nn that he had divorced the second afte 


her, but also either to exasperate tiie 
few. For in those corrupt days the 
principle laid down by ILillel, as the 



ANCIENT I.AW SCHOI.I,, 

, that his first wife had abandoned 
she had borne him three children, 


Divorce is still very common among the Eastern Jews ; in ISoG there were si. rim i rasrs cf drwre 
jfnoiijr the small Jewish population of Jerusalem. In fact, a Jew n ay div< vcc his wife at any lime and 
er any cause, he being himself the sole judge; the only hindrance is that, to prevent, divorces in a meie 
dou fit of spleen, the bill of divorce must have the concurrence of three Rabbis, and be written on 
n»ied vellum, containing neither more nor less than twelve lines; and it must bo given in the presence 
01 k ' n Guesses. (Allen’s Mod. Judaism , p. 428.) 
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and that he was then married to a third. But if Jesus decided in favour 
of Shammai — as all Iiis previous teaching made the Pharisees feel sure that 
in this particular question He would decide —then lie would be pronouncing 
the public opinion that Herod Antipas was a double-dyed adulterer, an adulterer 
adultcrously wedded to an adulterous wife. * 

But Jesus was never guided in any of His answers by principles of expe- 
diency, and was decidedly indifferent alike to the anger of multitudes and to the 
tyrant’s frown. His only object was to give, even to such inquirers as these, 
such answers as should elevate them to a nobler sphere. Their axiom, “ h it 
lawful ?” had it been sincere, would have involved the answer to their own 
question. Nothing is lawful to any man who doubts its lawfulness. Jesus, 
therefore, instead of answering them, directs them to the source where the 
true answer was to be found. Setting the primitive order side by side with 
the Mosaic institution — meeting their “ Is it lawful?” with “Have ye, not 
read?” — lie reminds them that Clod, who at the beginning had made man 
male and female, had thereby signified Iiis will that marriage should be the 
closest and most indissoluble ot all relationships' — transcending and even, if 
necessary, superseding all the rest. 

“ Why, then, they ask — eager to entangle Him in an opposition to ‘'tin 1 
fiery law “did Moses com maud to give a writing of divorcement and pul 
her away ? The form o( their question involved one of those false turns so 
common among the worshippers of the letter; and on this false turn they based 
their inverted pyramid of yet falser inferences. And so Jesus at once corroded 
them : “ Moses, indeed, for your hard hearted ness permitted you to put away 
your wives; but from the beginning it was not so;” and then He adds as 
formal and fearless a condemnation of Herod Antipas — without naming him— 
as could have been put in language: “Whoever putteth away his wife and 
marrieth another, except for fornication, committeth adultery; and he who 
rnarrieth the divorced woman committeth adultery :” 2 and Herod’s case was 
the worst conceivable instance of both forms of adultery, for ho, while married 
to an innocent and undivorced wife, had wedded the guilty but still undivorced 
wife of Herod Philip, his own brother and host; and he had done this, 
without the shadow of anv excuse, out of mere guilty passion, when his own 
prime of life and that of his paramour was already past. 


1 Gc;n. ii. 24. 

It appears from St. Matthew (hat Jesus uttered this precept to the Pharisees, as well as confided if 
afterwards to His disciples. See Matt. xix. 9; Mark x. 11. 
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If the Pharisees chose to make any use of this to bring Jesus into collision 
with Antipas, and draw down upon Him the fate of John, they might ; and 
if they chose to embitter still more against Him the schools of Hillel and of 
Slnimmai, both of which were thus shown to be mistaken — that of Jlillel from 
deficiency of moral insight, that of Shammai from lack of exegetieal acuineu — 
they might; but meanwhile He had once more thrown a Hood of light over the 
difficulties of the Mosaic legislation, showing that it was provisional, not liual 
- — transitory, not eternal. That which the Jews, following their famous Hillel, 
regarded as a Divine permission of which to be proud, was, on the contrary, a 
tolerated evil permitted to the outward life, though not to the enlightened 
conscience or the pure heart— was, in fact, a standing witness against their 
hard and imperfect state . 1 

The Pharisees, baffled, perplexed, ashamed as usual, found themselves again 
confronted by a transcendently loftier wisdom, and a transeendently diviner 
insight than their own, and retired to hatch fresh plots equally malicious, and 
destined to be equally futile. But nothing can more fully show the necessity 
of Christ’s teaching than the fact that even the disciples were startled and 
depressed by it. In this bad age, when corruption was so universal- when in 
Rome marriage had fallen into such contempt and desuetude that a law had 
to be passed which rendered celibates liable to a line they thought the pure 
strictness of our Lord’s precept so severe that celibacy itself seemed preferable; 
and this opinion they expressed when they were once more with Him in the 
house. What a fatal blow would have been given to the world’s happiness and 
the world’s morality, had He assented to their rash conclusion ! And how 
marvellous a proof is it of His Divinity, that whereas every other pre-eminent 
moral teacher — even the very best and greatest ol all — has uttered or sanctioned 
more than one dangerous and deadly error which has been potent to poison the 
life or peace of nations ---all the words ot the Lord Jesus wore absolutely holy, 
and divinely healthy words. In His reply He gives none ol that entire pre- 
ference to celibacy which would have been so highly valued by the ascetic 
and the monk, and would have troubled the consciences ol many millions whose 
^miou has been blessed by Heaven . 2 He refused to pronounce upon the con- 
dition of the celibate so absolute a sanction. All that lie said was that this 

1 See Dont. x. 16; Isa. xlviii. 4; Ezok. iii. 7, Ac. Ami yet, according io Geiger and a host of imitators, 
Jesus was a Rabbi of tlio school of Hillel, ami taught not liing original! 

Consider the pernicious influence exercised over millions of Buddhists to this day by bilk) a Mourns 
exalt at ion 0 f ascetic celibacy ! 
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saying of theirs as to the undesirability of marriage had no such unqualified 
bearing ; that it was impossible and undesirable for all but the rare and excep- 
tional few. Some, indeed, there were who were unfitted for holy wedlock by 
the circumstances of their birth or constitution; 1 * some, again, by the infamous, 
though then common, cruelties and atrocities of the dominant slavery; and 
some who withdrew themselves from all thoughts of marriage for religious 
purposes, or in consequence of higher necessities. These were not better than 
others, but only different. It was the duty of some to marry and serve God 
in the wedded state ; it might be the duty of others not to marry, and so to 
serve God in the celibate state. 3 There is not in these words of Christ all that 
amount of difficulty and confusion which some have seen in them. His 
precepts find their best comment in the 7th and 9th chapters of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and Ilis clear meaning is that, besides the rare 
instances of natural incapacity for marriage, there are a few others — and to 
these lew alone the saying of the disciples applied — who could accept the belief 
that in peculiar limes, or owing to special circumstances, or at the paramount 
call of exceptional duties, wedlock must by them bo rightly and wisely foregone, 
because they had received from God the gift and grace of continence, the power 
of a chaste life, resulting from an imagination purified and ennobled to a 
particular service. 

And then, like a touching and beautiful comment on these high words, and 
the strongest of all proofs that there was in the mind of Christ no admiration 
for the “ voluntary service ” which St. Paul condemns, and the “ works of 
supererogation ” which an erring Church upholds — as a proof of His belief 
that marriage is honourable in all, and the bed undefiled — He took part in a 
scene that has charmed the imagination of poet and painter in every age. For 
as though to destroy all false and unnatural notions of the exceptional glory of 
religious virginity', He, among whose earliest acts it had been to bless a mar- 
riage festival, made it one of His latest acts to fondle infants in His arms. It 
seems to have been known in Pcrsea that the time of His departure was 
approaching ; and conscious, perhaps, of the words which He had just been 
uttering, there were fathers and mothers and friends who brought to Him the 

1 Matt. xix. 10 — 12. 

3 It is well known ttiat. Orison, the most allegorising of commentators, unhappily took this vi?n*o 
literally: other passages of Christ’s teaching might have shown him that such an offence agan st tw 
order and constitution of Providence was no protection against sensual sin; and indeed this great t nl 110 > 

man lived to see and to confess that in this matter he had been nobly mistaken — nobly, because tuo errof 
of the intellect was combined until tho most fervid impulses of a solf- sacrificing heart. 
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fruits of holy wedlock — young children and even babes 1 — that He might touch 
them and pray over them. Ere He left them for ever, they would bid Him a 
solemn farewell ; they would win, as it were, the legacy of His special blessing 
for the generation yet to come. The disciples thought their conduct forward 
and officious. 2 They did not wish their Master to be needlessly crowded and 
troubled; they did not like to be disturbed in their high colloquies. They were 
indignant that a number ot mere women and children should come obtruding on 
more important persons and interests. Women were not honoured, nor children 
loved in antiquity as now they are ; no halo of romance and tenderness 
encircled them ; too often they were subjected to shameful cruelties and hard 
neglect. 33ut He who came to be the friend of all sinners, and the helper of all 
the suffering and the sick, came also to elevate woman to her due honour, 
centuries before the Teutonic element of modern society was dreamt of, and to 
be the protector and friend ol helpless infancy and innocent childhood. Even 
the unconscious little ones were to be admitted into 1 1 is Church by His 
sacrament of baptism, to be made members of Him, and inheritors of His 
kingdom. He turned the rebuke of the disciples on themselves; He was as 
much displeased with them, as they had been with the parents and children. 
“ Suffer the little children,” He said, in words which each of the Synoptists 
has preserved for us in all their immortal tenderness- Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
And when He had folded them in II is arms, laid His hands upon them, and 
blessed them, He added once more II is constantly needed, and therefore con- 
stantly repeated, warning, “ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of heaven 
as a little child, shall not enter therein.” 3 

When this beautiful and deeply instructive scene was over, St. Matthew 
tells us that He started on His way, probably for that new journey to the other 
Bethany of which we shall hear in the next chapter; and on this road occurred 
another incident, which impressed itself so deeply on the minds of the spectators 
that it, too, has been recorded by the Evangelists in a triple narrative. 

A young man of great wealth and high position seems suddenly to have 
been seized with a conviction that he had hitherto neglected an invaluable 
opportunity, and that One who could alone explain to him the true meaning 
and mystery of life was already on His way to depart from among them. 

1 Matt. six. 13, *ai$fa, “ little children ; ” Lul<e xviii. 15. -a “ d><“ir hahes.” 

* Comp, the haughty repulsion of the Slmnnmile woman hv (Jeliazi (2 Kings iv. 27). 

* Comp. Mark ix. 35 ; Luke xxii. 2f> ; Matt. xx. 2d, 27 ; xxiii. 11. 
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Determined, therefore, not to be too late, he came running, breathless, eager — in 
a way that surprised all who beheld it — and, prostrating himself before the feet 
of Jesus, exclaimed, “Good Master, what good thing shall I do that I may 
inherit life ? ” 

If there was something attractive in the mingled impetuosity and humility 
of one so young and distinguished, yet so candid and earnest, there was in 
his question much that was objectionable. The notion that he could gain 
eternal life by “ doing some good thing,” rested on a basis radically false. 
If we may combine what seems to be the true reading of St. Matthew, with 
the answer recorded in the other Evangelists, our Lord seems to have said to 
him, “ Why askest thou me about the good ? 1 2 and why callest thou me good? 
One is tin* good, even God.” He would as little accept the title “Good,” as 
He would accept the title “ Messiah,” when given in a false sense. lie would 
not be regarded as that mere “ good Rabbi,” to which, in these days, more than 
ever, men would reduce Him. So far, Jesus would show the youth that when 
he came to Him as to one who was more than man, his entire address, as well 
as his entire question, was a mistake. No mere man can lay any other foun- 
dation than that which is laid, and if the ruler committed the error of simply 
admiring Jesus as a Rabbi of pre-eminent sanctity, yet no llabbi, however 
saintly, was accustomed to receive the title of “good,” or prescribe any amulet 
for the preservation of a virtuous life. And in the same spirit, lie continued: 
“ But if thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” 

The youth had not expected a reply so obvious and so simple. He cannot 
believe that he is merely referred to the Ten Commandments, and so he asks, in 
surprise, “ What sort of commandments?” Jesus, as the youth wanted to Jo 
something, tells him merely of those of the Second Table, for, as has been well 
remarked, “ Christ sends the proud to the Law, and invites the humble to the 
Gospel.” “ Master,” replied the young man in surprise, “ all these have i 
observed from my youth.' Doubtless in the mere letter he may have done 
so, as millions have ; but he evidently knew little of all that those commandments 
had been interpreted by the Christ to mean. And Jesus, seeing his sincerity, 


1 It is remarkable that 11m title “ gaud Ral>l>i ” was utterly unknown to the Jews, and does not ocfuf 
once in the Talmud (Lightfont, It or. Hebr. ad Zoo.). There was, therefore, an obvious impropriety m 
the use of it by tlio young ruler from hix point of view. The emphasis of our Lord’s question fall* on 
"good” not on “me;" for in the latter case it would bo cpi, not. ge (Moyer). 

2 When tho Angel of Death came to fetch the It. Clianina, lie said, “Go and fetch mo the Book of th° 
Law, and see whether there in anything in it which I have not kept ” (.Gfroror, ii. 102 ; Philo, i. 400). 
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looking on him loved him , 1 2 and gave him one short crucial test of his real 
condition. He was not content with the common-place; he aspired after the 
hcroical, or rather thought that he did; therefore .Jesus gave him an heroic act 
to do. “ Oue thing,” He said, “ thou laekest,” and bade him go, sell all that 
lie had, distribute it to the poor, and come and follow Him. 

It was too much. The young ruler went away very sorrowful, grief in his 
heart, and a cloud upon his brow , 3 4 for he had great possessions. He preferred 
the comforts of earth to the treasures of heaven ; he would not purchase the 
things of eternity by abandoning those or time ; be made, as Dante calls it, 
“the great refusal.” And so he vanishes from the Gospel history ; nor do the 
Evangelists know anything of him farther. But the sad stern imagination of 
the poet follows him, and there among the myriads of those who are blown 
about like autumn leaves on the confines of the other world, blindly following the 
flutter of a giddy flag, rejected by Heaven, despised even by hell, hateful alike to 
God and to his enemies, he sees 

“Tombra di colui 

Clio few per viltato il gran rifiuto," 31 

— the shade of him who made through cowardice the great refusal. 

We may — t had almost said we must — hope and believe a fairer ending 
for one whom Jesus, as lie looked on him, could love. But the failure of this 
youth to meet the test saddened Jesus, and looking round at His disciples, lie 
said, “ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” The words once more struck them as very severe. Could then no 
good man be rich, no rich man be good? But Jesus only answered — softening 
the sadness and sternness of the words by the affectionate title “ children ” — - 
“Children, how hard it is to enter into the kingdom of God ;” 1 hard for (tut/ 
one, but, He added, with an earnest look at Jlis disciples, and specially 
addressing Peter, as the Gospel according to the Hebrews tells us, “It is easier 


1 tydTrrjfTfv (Mark x. 21). Tho word moans “ esteemed,” and the a ovist makes it moan “ was pleased 
withy Origen says, “Dilexit cum, vol oscnlatus est cum and it was the custom of the Itubbis to 
kiss the head of any pupil who had answered well; but. this would require tytAqtre, not, uyuTr??^. 

2 \virovntvos, ** being grieved ” (Matt. xix. 22); a-ruyvaa-as , “ with anxious frown 5 ’ (Mark x. 22; of. Malt, 
xvi. 3); ircpi'Auiras, “ very sorry” (Luke xviii. 23). 

J Dante, Inferno, iii. 60. 

4 It willbo seen that I follow tho very striking and probably genuine reading of n, R A. and oilier 
MbS. in Mark x. 24. The words robs ireiroifldras tVi which our version accepts, have all tho 

character of a gloss; and for thoso who “trust in riches” tho task would not bo ovoK»Am\ difficult, 
hut Mvarov, “ impossible." It is of course true that it is tho trust in riches, not the jmsscssion of them, 
^hieli makes it so hard to enter into the kingdom of God; but even such a mean and miserable sootier as 
Ducian could seo that there is always a danger lest those who have riches should trust in them. 
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for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God /’ 1 They might well be amazed beyond measure. 
Was there then no hope for a Nicodeinus, for a Joseph of Arimathsea? 
Assuredly there was. The teaching of Jesus about riches was as little Ebionite 
as His teaching about marriage was Essene. Things impossible to natufe are 
possible to grace; things impossible to man are easy to God. 

Then, with a touch — was it of complacency, or was it of despair? — Peter 
said, “Lo, we have forsaken all, and followed Thee/’ and either added, or implied, 
In what respect, then, shall we be gainers? The answer of Jesus was at 
once a magnificent encouragement and a solemn warning. The encouragement 
was that there was no instance of self-sacrifice which would not even in this 
world, and even in the midst of persecutions, receive its hundred-fold increase in 
the harvest of spiritual blessings/ and would in the world to come be rewarded 
by the infinite recompense of eternal life ; the warning was that familiar one 
which they had heard before, that many of the first should be last, and the last 
first . 3 And to impress upon them still more fully and deeply that the kingdom 
of heaven is not a matter of mercenary calculation or exact equivalent • that 
there could be no bargaining with the Heavenly Householder — that before the 
eye of God’s clearer and more penetrating judgment Gentiles might be admitted 
before Jews, and Publicans before Pharisees, and young converts before aged 
Apostles — He told them the memorable Parable of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard. That parable, amid its other lessons, involved the truth that, while 
all who serve God should not be defrauded of their just and full and rich reward, 
there could be in heaven no murmuring, no envyings, no jealous comparison 
of respective merits, no base stragglings for precedency, no miserable disputing# 
as to who had performed the maximum of service, or who had received the 
minimum of grace. 


The alteration to Kdfxihov, “ a rope/’ is shown to be wrong from the commonness of similar proverbs 
(e.g., au elephant and the eye of a needle) in the Talmud. The explanation that the small side gate of a 
city, through which a laden camel could only crush with the utmost difficulty, was called a “needle’s eye 
is more plausible, hut seems to need confirmation. See my paper on this subject in The Expositor, vol. ii. 

a The metaphor of the twelve thrones harmonised with the ideal hopes of the day. (See Lightfnot, 
loc.) For the Piilingencsia ( ‘ **est oration of all things.” aTOKardaTcuns) see Isa. xlii. 9 ; lxv. 17; R° ul * 

viii. 19; Rev r . xxi. I. \*e. With the whole passago compare 1 Cor. iii. 22; 2 Cor. vi. 10. 

3 See 2 Esdr. v . 12. 
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UN THK HUAI) TO HKTHANY. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


THK RAISING OK KAZAK US. 


“ I have tlie keys of hell and of death.” A roc. i. IS. 

V/cU^\t-fey‘toj UESE lure well interviews and teachings perhaps belong 
) to the two days alter Jesus — while still in the Pcnwrn 
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• .Bethany — had received from the other Bethany, 
j) where He had so often (bund a home, the solemn 

* message that “he whom He loved was sick .” 1 Lazarus 
)m was the one intimate personal friend whom Jesus 
/ possessed outside the circle of ILis Apostles, and the 
£ urgent message was evidently an appeal for the pre- 

> John xi. 1 — 4ti, f>v ‘‘whom thou Invest," ver. 3. Thu whim 1 word 

is only used elsewhere of the love of Jesus for the beloved disciple. Where 
His love for the sisters is spoken of, iiydna, diligcbnt (“eared for ), is used 
(ver. 5). It is, however, worth noticing that three times out of four the word 
for even the beloved disciple is ay airuy, “to esteem, and that here the <pi\u * 9 
“ thou Invest," is not the Evangelist's owu word, but put by him into the 
mouth of another. 
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senceof Him in whose presence, so far as we know, there had never been a 
death-be'd scene. 

But Jesus did not come. He contented Himself— occupied as He was in 
important works — with sending them the message that “this sickness was not to 
death, hut for the glory of God,” and stayed two days longer where He was. 
And at the end of those two days He said to His disciples, “Let us go into 
Judaea again.” The disciples reminded Him how lately the Jews had there 
sought to stone Him, and asked Him how He could venture to go there again; 
but Id is answer was that during the twelve hours of His day of work He 
could walk in safety, for the light of Ilis duty, which was the will of llis 
Heavenly Father, would keep Him from danger. And then He told them 
that Lazarus slept, and that He was going to wake him out of sleep. Three of 
them at least must have remembered how, on another memorable occasion, He 
had spoken of death as sleep ; but either they were silent, and others spoke, 
or they were too slow of heart to remember it. As they understood Him to 
speak of natural sleep, He had to tell them plainly that Lazarus was dead, and 
that He was glad of it for their sakes, for that He would go to restore him to 
life. “ Let us also go,” said the affectionate hut ever despondent Thomas, 
“ that we may die with Him ” — as though he had said, “ It is all a useless and 
perilous scheme, hut still let us go.” 

Starting early in the morning, Jesus could easily have accomplished the 
distance — some twenty miles — before sunset. But, on His arrival, He stayed 
outside the little village. Its vicinity to Jerusalem, from which it is not two 
miles distant , 1 and the evident wealth and position of the family, had attracted 
a large concourse of distinguished Jews to console and mourn with the sisters; 
and it was obviously desirable to act with caution in venturing among such 
determined enemies. But while Mary, true to her retiring and contemplative 
disposition, was sitting in the house, unconscious of her Lord’s approach, 
the more active Martha had received intelligence that He was near at baud, and 
immediately went forth to meet Him. Lazarus had died on the very day that 
Jesus received the message of his illness ; two clay's had elapsed while H c 

1 Tin? “was ” in John xi. 18 (loos not necessarily imply that when St. John wrote the village had h®*® 
destroyed; but such was probably th* 1 < aso. 

* Jt is an interesting incidental proof of the authenticity of the narrative — all tho more valuable from 
being wholly undesigned — that the characters of Martha and Mary, as described in a few touches by 
John, exactly harmonise with their character as they appear in the anecdote preserved only by St. 

(x. 38 — 42). (See supra, p. 487.) Those who reject the genuineness of St. John’s Gospel must ar^ uD 
(as Meyer says) for tho “ literary mil , acle. ,, 
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lingered in Persea, a fourth had been spent on the journey. Martha could not 
understand this sad delay. “ Lord,” she said, in tones gently reproachful, 
“ if Thou hadst been here my brother had not died,” yet “ even now ” she 
seems to indulge the vague hope that some alleviation may be vouchsafed to 
their bereavement. The few words which follow are words of most memorable 
import — a declaration of Jesus which has brought comfort not to Martha only, 
but to millions since, and which shall do to millions more unto the world’s 
end — 

“ Thy brother shall rise again.” 

Martha evidently had not dreamt that he would now be awaked from the 
sleep of death, and she could only answer, “ I know that he shall rise again in 
the resurrection at the last day.” 

Jesus said unto her, “I am thk Resurrection and the like: he that 

BELIEVETIl ON Me, THOUGH IIE HAVE DIED, SHALL LIVE; AND HE THAT LIVKTII AND 
BELTEVETH ON Me SHALL NEVER DIE. RelieVCSt tllOU this ?” 

It was not for a spirit like Martha’s to distinguish the interchanging 
thoughts of physical and spiritual death which were united in that deep 
utterance; but, without pausing to fathom it, her faithful love supplied the 
answer, “Yea, Lord, I believe that Thou art the Christ, the Son of Cod, 
which should come into the world.” 

Having uttered that great confession, she at once went in quest of her 
sister, about whom Jesus had already inquired, and whose heart and intellect, 
as Martha seemed instinctively to feel, were better adapted to embrace such 
lofty truths. She found Mary in the house, and both the secrecy with which 
she delivered her message, and the haste and silence with which Mary arose to go 
and meet her Lord, show that precaution was needed, and that the visit of Jesus 
had not been unaccompanied with danger. The Jews who were comforting her, 
and whom she had thus suddenly left, rose to follow her to the tomb, whither 
they thought that she had gone to weep ; but they soon saw the real object 
ol her movement. Outside the village they found Jesus surrounded by His 
friends, and they saw Mary hurry up to Him, and lling herself at His leet 
with the same agonising reproach which her sister also had used, “ Lord, 
if Ihou hadst been here my brother had not died.” The greater intensity 
°f her emotion spoke in her fewer words and her greater self-abandonment of 
anguish, and she could add no more. It may be that her affection was too 
deep to permit her hope to he so sanguine as that of her sister ; it may be 
that with humbler reverence she left all to her Lord. The sight of all that 
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love and misery, the pitiable spectacle of human bereavement, the utter futility 
at such a moment of human consolation, the shrill commingling of a hired and 
simulated lamentation with all this genuine anguish, the unspoken reproach, 
“ Oh, why didst Thou not come at once and snatch the victim from the enemy, 
and spare Thy friend from the sting of death, and us from the more bitter 
sting of such a parting?” — all these influences touched the tender compassion 
of Jesus with deep emotion. A strong effort of self-repression was needed— 
an effort which shook ITis whole frame with a powerful shudder 1 — before He 
could find words to speak, and then lie could merely ask, “ Where have ye 
laid him?” They said, “Lord, come and see.” As He followed them His 
eyes were streaming with silent tears . 2 His tears were not unnoticed, and while 
some of the Jews observed with respectful sympathy this proof of His affection 
for the dead, others were asking dubiously, perhaps almost sneeringly , 3 4 whether 
He who had opened the eyes of the blind could not have saved His friend 
from death? They had not heard how, in the far-off village of Galilee, He 
had raised the dead ; but they knew that in Jerusalem 1 He had opened the 
eyes of one bom blind, and that seemed to them a miracle no less stupendous. 
But Jesus knew and heard their comments, and once more the whole scene — its 
genuine sorrows, its hired mourners, its uncalmed hatreds, all concentrated 
around the ghastly work of death — came so powerfully" over His spirit, that, 
though He knew that He was going to wake the dead, once more His whole 
being was swept by a storm of emotion . 1 The grave, like most of the graves 
belonging to the wealthier Jews, was a recess carved horizontally in the rock, 
with a slab or mass of stone to close the entrance . 5 Jesus bade them remove 
this f/olal, as it was called. Then Martha interposed — partly from conviction 
that the soul had now utterly departed from the vicinity of the mouldering 
body, partly afraid in her natural delicacy of the shocking spectacle which the 


1 irdpa((v eavTifv, “ troubled Himself.” The philosophical fancies which see in this expression a sanction 
of tlm Stoic piTpioirdeau, “moderate emotion,” as though the meaning were that Jesus merely stirred His 
own emotions to the exact extent which He approved, are quite misplaced. (Comp. John xii. 27 : 21J 

Eutliymius, an excellent ancient coinin' tat or, explains it as ill the text,. 

s iSaKpvjtv, flevit, “lie stud tears;” not (k\b.vow, ploravit, “He wept aloud,” as over Jerusalem 
(Luke xix. 41). 

3 Verse 37. Alford acutely coin- etures the hostile tone of the criticism, from the use of S*, which St' 
John very frequently uses in an adversative sense, as again in verso 46. 

4 John xi. 38. 

3 Tiie village of Bethany is to this day called El-Azariyeh, a corruption of Lazarus, and a continu 00 * 
memorial of the miracle. A deep cavity is shown in the middle of it as the grave of Laaivns. ** 
El-Azariyeh is the ancient Bethany is certain, hut the tomb of Lazarus could not have been i“ ** 1C cc!l r 
of it. 
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removal of that stone would reveal. For in that hot climate it is necessary 
that burial should follow immediately upon death, 1 and as it was the evening 
of the fourth day since Lazarus had died, there was too much reason to 
fear that by this time decomposition had set in. -Solemnly Jesus reminded 
her of TIis promise, and the stone was moved from the place where the 
dead was laid. He stood at the entrance, and all others shrank a little 
backward, with their eyes still fixed on that dark and silent cave. A hush fell 
upon them all as Jesus raised Ilis eyes and thanked God for the coming 
confirmation of llis prayer. And then, raising to its clearest tones that voice 
of awful and sonorous authority, and uttering, as was usual with Him 
on such occasions, the briefest words, He cried, “Lazarus, come forth!” 
Those words thrilled once more through that region of impenetrable dark- 
ness which separates us from the world to come ; and scarcely were they 
spoken when, like a spectre, from the rocky tomb issued a figure, swathed 
indeed in its white and ghastly cerements — with the napkin round the head 
which had upheld the jaw that four days previously had dropped in death, 
bound hand and foot and face, but not livid, not horrible — the figure of a 
youth with the healthy blood of a restored life flowing through his veins; 
of a life restored — so tradition tells us — for thirty more long years to life, and 
light, and love. 

Let us pause here to answer the not unnatural question a3 to the silence 
of the Synoptists respecting this great miracle. To treat the subject fully 
would indeed be to write a long disquisition on the structure of the Gospels; 
and after all we could assign no final explanation of their obvious difficulties,. 
The Gospels arc, of their very nature, confessedly and designedly fragmentary, 
and it may be regarded as all but certain that the first three were mainly derived 
from a common oral tradition, or founded on one or two original, and them- 
selves fragmentary, documents. 2 The Synoptists almost confine themselves to 
the Galihean, and St. John to the Judaean ministry, though the Synoptists 
distinctly allude to and presuppose the ministry in Jerusalem, and St. John 
the ministry in Galilee. 3 Not one of the four Evangelists proposes for a 


1 Frankl mentions that, a few ye,v-s ago, a Jo wish Rabbi dying at Jerusalem at two o’clock was 

buried at 4.30. The emphatic remark- of Martha may also have arisen from the belief that lift ;r t lire* 
days the soul ceased to lluttcr in the neighbourhood of tho body. 

3 Luko i. 1. 

* I ought., perhaps, to have explained tho word Synoptists before. It is applied to the first three 
Evangelists, because their Gospels can ho arranged, section by scetlon, in a tabular form. Grioslw® 
seoms to have been tho first to use the word (Holtzmann in Schcnkel, Bibel Lexicon, s. v. “ Evangelic* 1 , 
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moment to give an exhaustive account, or even catalogue, of the parables, 
discourses, and miracles of Jesus ; nor was it the object of either of them to 
write a complete narrative of His three aud a half years of public life. Each 
of them relates the incidents which came most immediately within his own 
scope, and were best known to him either by personal witness, by isolated 
written documents, or by oral tradition ; and each of them tells enough to 
show that He was the Christ, the Son of the Living God, the Saviour of the 
world. Now, since the raising of Lazarus would not seem to them a greater 
exercise of miraculous power than others which they had recorded (John xi. 
37) — since, as has well been said, no semciomder had been then invented to 
test the relative greatness of miracles — and since this miracle fell within the 
Judaean cycle — it does not seem at all more inexplicable that they should 
have omitted this, than that they should have omitted the miracle at 
Bethesda, or the opening of the eyes of him who had been born blind. But 
further than this, we seem to trace in the Synoptists a special reticence about the 
family at Bethany. The house in which they take a prominent position is 
called “the house of Simon the leper;” Mary is called simply “ a woman ” by 
St. Matthew aud St. Mark (Matt. xxvi. 0, 7 ; Mark xiv. 3) ; and St. Luke 
contents himself with calling Bethany “a certain village” (Luke x. 38), 
although he was perfectly aware of the name (Luke xix. 29). There is, 
therefore, a distinct argument for the conjecture that when the earliest form 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew appeared, aud when the memorials were col- 
lected which were used by the other two Synoptists, there may have been 
special reasons for not recording a miracle which would have brought into 
dangerous prominence a man who was still living, but of whom the Jews 
had distinctly sought to get rid as a witness of Christ’s wonder-working 
power (John xii. 10). Even if this danger had ceased, it Avould have been 
obviously repulsive to the quiet family of Bethany to have been made the 
locus of an intense and irreverent curiosity, and to be questioned about 
those hidden things which none have ever revealed. Something, then, seems 
to have “sealed the lips” of those Evangelists— an obstacle which had been 
long removed when St. John’s Gospel first saw the light. 

1>. 207). But, although the word, so far as I am aware, is modern, the contrasts presented by (lie first three 
•aid the fourth Gospels were, of course, very early observed (Clem. Alex., np. Kiiscb. Hist. Ace. vi. I t). 
Professor Wosteott treats of “the origin of the Gospels” with his usual learning and candour in his 
Introduction, pp. 152—195. He there mentions that if the total contents of the Gospels be represented by 
100, there are 7 peculiarities in St. Mark, 42 iu St. Matthew, 59 in St. Luke, and 92 in St. John. 
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“ If they believe not Moses and the Prophets ” — so ran tlie answer of 
Abraham to Dives in the parable — “neither will they be converted though 
one (and this, too, a Lazarus !) rose from the dead.” It was even so. There 
were many witnesses of this miracle who believed when they saw it, but there 
were others who could only carry an angry and alarmed account, of it to 

the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. . 


/ 



TUP. lIKill PRIEST. (I'rnm 


The Sanhedrin met in a 
spirit of hatred and perplex- 
ity. 1 They could not deny the 
miracle ; they would not be- 
lieve on Him who had per- 
formed it ; they could only 
dread Ilis growing influence, 
and conjecture that it would 
be used to make Himself a 
king, and so end in Roman in- 
tervention and the annihilation 
of their political existence. 
And as they vainly raged in 
impotent counsels, Joseph 
Caiaphas arose to address 
them. He was the civil High 
Priest, and held the office 
eleven years, from A.]). 25, 
when Valerius Gratus placed 
him in it, till A.D. 3(5, when 
Vitellius turned him out. A 
large share indeed of the 
honour which belonged to 
his position ' had been trans- 
ferred to A nan us, Annas 


— or to give him his true Jewish name, Hainan — who bad simply keen 
deprived of the High Priesthood by Roman authority, and who (as we shall 
see hereafter) was perhaps the Nan or Sagan, and was, at any rate, regarded 
as being the real High Priest by the stricter Jews. Caiaphas, however, was 


1 John xi. 47 — 54 
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at ibfc time nominally and ostencibly High Priest- A. such he was supped 
to have tt.at g.ft Of prophecy which was still helievod to linger faintly i tW 
persons of the descendant, of Aaron, after the total disappearance o/droam, 
Ur.m. omens, prophets, and BM Ut. which, in descending degrees, had ken 



J means of ascertaining 

r . . t! 'G will of God . 2 And thus when 

Odiaphaa rose, and with shameless avowal of a policy most flagitiously selfish 

au unjust , 3 haughtily told the Sanhedrin that all their proposals were mere 

b t 1 he i CXpre8si,m ° f St - Jo,1I ‘ <* 49), tl«i Caiaplm* was Hi,,}, 1W 
Accession of nn’ns^ f ’ ° ha(1 #”* 111,0 * h » contemptuous way of spcakin,, «luri„,r tJ J0 rapid 

8 «cceeded each nth P“ anto, “ s set up and displaced by the Roman fiat— who Imd in recent years 

tt« council— Ann T X ”f5 m,18t been at least fivo liv " , S Hi h r1 ' I’riesls and cx-Hi,di Triests at 

had gained his il * 1 ***°*^ f; 11 *^ ea/ier Ben Hanim, Simon Bon Kamhith, and Cainphas, who 

Priosts from ®7 a 1< ^.® bribery (see Reland, Antt. llebr p. 1(>0, where ho gives lists of the High 

^irom Joseplma, Nicephorus. &e.). 

8 £***/.«. 8 , § 3 . 

of these conspirators must have lived to learn by the result that wliat, is morally wrong never 
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ignorance, and that the only thing to be done was to sacrifice one victim — 
innocent or guilty he did not stop to inquire or to define — one victim for the 
whole people — ay, and, St. John adds, not for that nation only, but for all God’s 
children scattered throughout the world — they accepted unhesitatingly that 
voice of unconscious prophecy. And by accepting it they filled to the brim 
the cup of their iniquity, and ineiured the crime which drew upon their guilty 
heads the very catastrophe which it was committed to avert. It was this 
Moloch worship of worse than human sacrifice which, as in the days of 
Manasseh, doomed them to a second and a more terrible, and a more enduring, 
destruction. There were some, indeed, who were not to be found on that Hill 
of Evil Counsel , 1 or who, if present, consented not to the counsel or will of 
them ; but from that day forth the secret fiat had been issued that Jesus must 
be put to death. Henceforth He was living with a price upon His head. 

And that fiat, however originally secret, became instantly known. Jesus 
was not ignorant of it ; and for the last few weeks of His earthly existence, till 
the due time had brought round the Passover at which He meant to lay 
down ITis life, He retired in secret to a little obscure city, near the wilderness, 
called Ephraim.- There, safe from all the tumults and machinations o| His 
deadly enemies, He spent calmly and happily those last few weeks of rest, 
surrounded only by His disciples, and training them, in that peaceful seclusion, 
for the mighty work of thrusting their sickles into the ripening harvests of the 
world. Hone, or few beside that faithful band, knew of Ilis hiding-place ; for 
the Pharisees, when they found themselves unable to conceal their designs, had 
published an order that if any man knew where He was, he was to reveal it, that 
they might seize Him, if necessary even by violence, and execute the decision at 
which they had arrived. Put, as yet, the bribe had no effect. 

How long this deep and much-imperilled retirement lasted we are not told, 
nor can we lilt the veil of silence that has fallen over its records. If the 

can be politically expedient. The death of (ho Innocent, so far from saying tlio nation, precipitated its ruin, 
and that ruin fell most heavily on those who had brought it about. 

J.his is tlio name still given to the traditional site of the house of Caiaplias, where the meeting is 
supposed to liavo been held. 

1 Ihero is much uncertainty as to the position of Ephraim; it may possibly have been on the site of the 
model n village of El-Tni\ ibeh. wlncb is near to the wilderness (John xi. 54), and not far from Beilin, the 
ancient Belliel (2 Chron. xiii. If); Jos. V. J. i v . 9, §9), and about twenty miles to the north of Jerusalem 
(Jerome, Onomatd.). (See Robinson, ltibl. Ben. i. 444 seqq.) There is no necessity to suppose with 
Ehrard (Gosp. Hist. p. IlflO) that it was south-east of Jerusalem. (The Ketfflbh.m 2 Chron. xiii. 19. lws 
“Ejihron ; ”t lie Kcri, “Ephraim.” Wiese lor (Stjnops. p. 291) elaborately argnos that Eusebius is right, 
as against Jerome, in placing it eight miles from Jerusalem, but this would hardly be far enough for 
saf. ly ; and if Ephraim he Et-Taiyibeh, that is very nearly if not quite twenty miles from the Holy City.) 
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decision at which the Beth Bin in the house of Caiaplias had arrived was 
regarded as a formal sentence of death, then it is not impossible that these 
scrupulous legists may have suffered forty days to elapse for the production 
of witnesses in favour of the accused . 1 But it is very doubtful whether the 
destruction intended for Jesus was not meant to he carried out in a manner 
more secret and more summary, bearing the aspect rather of a violent assassi- 
nation than of a legal judgment. 

1 Such is the supposition of Sepp, II. iii. 31, and it derives some support from the turbid legend 
of the Talmud, which says that, forty days before Ilis death (the legal time for the production of witnesses) 
Jesus was excommunicated by Joshua Ben Porachiah, to the blast of 400 trumpets. 



GEM WITH CUlflSTlAN SYMBOLS.* 


* The red sard from which the above engraving has been copied is, from its wealth of symbolism, one of tho 
most interesting amongst the manifestly Christian gems in the British Museum. The Ihur holding in its beak an 
ofti’t’-bfuneh naturally typifies tho peace and love enjoyed by the soul when thinly set on the /o.v/r, which to the 
pagan eyo was. a sign of Venus, but to tho Christian both of tile waters of baptism and (taking the Creek name 
IX0T2 as an acrostic) of Jesus Christ, God Most High, Saviour. This latter s« nse is assured by the ihristna ^ 
hi the left, while KVFI to the right tells the name of the original owner, UYCVS - a name dear to the Church 
y t Home (Rom, xvi. 13), and also commemorated by St. Mark (xv. 21). 




MOUND AT J ER1C1I O. 


CHAPTER XLYIIL 

JKRICIIO AND BETHANY. 


‘ Those mighty voices tliree, — 

’I t)(Tov fA tt)(Tov /te, 

®ap(T€i, Hytipaiy (puvti (Tt y 

ij niaris aov treVowe crt.” 1 — LONGFELLOW. 



ROM the conical hill of Ephraim, Jesus could sec the 
pilgrim bands as, at the approach of the Passover, 
they began to stream down the Jordan valley to- 
wards Jerusalem, to purify themselves from every 
ceremonial defilement before the commencement of 
the Great Feast . 2 The time had come for Him 
to leave his hiding-place, and He descended from 
Ephraim to the high road in order to join the 
great caravan of G alii scan pilgrims . 3 

And as He turned His back on the little town, 
and began the journey which was to end at Jerusalem, a 
prophetic solemnity and elevation of soul struggling with 
the natural anguish of the flesh, which shrank from 


“ Jc, m, have mercy on mo — Bo of good comfort, rise, he calleth thee — Thy faith hath saved thee. 
Numb. ix. 10; 2 Chron. xxx. 17; Jos. Antt. xvii. 9, §3. 

Mali. xx. 17— -19; Mark x. 32 — 34; Luke xviii. 31—34. 
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that great sacrifice, pervaded His whole being, and gave a new and strange 
grandeur to every gesture and every look. It was the Transfiguration of Self- 
sacrifice ; and, like that previous Transfiguration of Glory, it filled those who 
beheld it with an amazement and terror which they could not explain . 1 There 
are few pictures in the Gospel more pathetic than this of Jesus going forth to 
His death, and walking alone along the path into the deep valley, while 
bphind Him, in awful reverence, and mingled anticipations of dread and hope 
— their eyes fixed on Him, as with bowed head He preceded them in all the 
majesty of sorrow — the disciples followed, and dared not disturb His meditations. 
But at last He paused and beckoned them to Him, and then, once more — for 
the third time — with fuller, clearer, more startling, more terrible particulars 
than ever before, He told them that He should be betrayed to the l'riests and 
Scribes ; by them condemned ; then handed over to the Gentiles ; by the 
Gentiles mocked, scourged, and — He now for the first time revealed to them, 
without any ambiguity, the crowning horror — crucified ; and that, on the third 
day, He should rise again. But their minds were full of Messianic hopes ; they 
were so pre-occupied with the conviction that now the kingdom of God was to 
come in all its splendour, that the prophecy passed by them like the idle wind ; 
they could not, and would not, understand.- 

There can be no more striking comment on their inability to realise the 
meaning of what Jesus had said to them, than the fact that very shortly after, 
and during the same journey, occurred the ill-timed and strangely unspiritual 
request which the Evangelists proceed to record . 3 With an air of privacy 
and mystery, Salome, one of the constant attendants of Jesus, with her two 
sons, James and John, who were among the most eminent of His Apostles, 
came to Him with adorations, and begged Him to promise them a favour, lie 
asked what they wished; and then the mother, speaking for her fervent-hearted 
ambitious sons, begged that in His kingdom they might sit, the one at His right 
hand, and the other at His left . 8 Jesus bore gently with their selfishness and 
error. They had asked in their blindness for that position which, but a few 
days afterwards, they were to see occupied in shame and anguish by the two 
crucified robbers. Their imaginations were haunted by twelve thrones; His 
thoughts were of three crosses. They dreamt of earthly crowns; He told 

1 Mark x. 32. 

5 Matt. xx. 20—28 ; Mark x. 35— t5 ; Lnko xviii. 32 3 1. 

* In Jos. Anti. vi. 11, § 9, Jonathan sits at Saul’s right hand, Abner at bis left. In Ihe Midrash 
Tehillin, God is represent ed with 'the Messiah on His right and Abraham on His loft (Wetstoin, ad loo.). 
Comp. 1 Kings ii. 19 (Bathahcba) ; xxii. 19. 
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them of a cup of bitterness 1 and a baptism of blood. Could they indeed drink 
with ilim of that cup, and be baptised with that baptism? Understanding 
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humility. The shadowy principalities of earth 1 were characterised by the 
semblance of a little brief authority over their fellow-men ; it was natural for 
them to lord it and tyrannise it over their fellows : but in the kingdom of 
heaven the lord of all should be the servant of all, even as the highest Lord 
had spent Ilis very life in the lowest ministrations, and was about to give it as 
a ransom for many. 

As they advanced towards Jericho, 2 through the scorched and treeless Ghor, 
the crowd of attendant pilgrims grew more and more dense about Him. It 
was either the evening of Thursday, Nison 7, or the morning of Friday, Nisan 8, 
when they reached the environs of that famous city — the city of fragrance, 
the city of flowers, the city of palm-trees, the “ paradise of God.” It is now 
a miserable and degraded Arab village, but was then a prosperous and populous 
town, standing on a green and flowery oasis, 3 rich in honey and leaf-honey, 
and myrobalanum, and well watered by the Fountain of Jdlisha and by other 
abundant springs. Somewhere in the vicinity of the town sat blind 
Bartimaeus, the son of Tinueus, begging with a companion of his misery; 
and as they heard the noise of the passing multitude, and were told that it 
was Jesus of Nazareth who was passing by, they raised their voices in the 
cry, “ Jesus, Thou Son of David, have mercy on us.” The multitude 
resented this loud clamour as unworthy of the majesty of Tlim who was now 
to enter Jerusalem as the Messiah of His nation. But Jesus heard the cry, 
and H|8 compassionate heart was touched. He stood still, and ordered them 

1 Mark x. 42 ; 1 Pot. v. 3. 

2 Matt. xx. 30—34; Mark x. 46 — 52; Luke xviii. 35—43. Those who have a narrow, timid, super- 
stitious, and unscriptural view of inspiration may well be troubled by the obvious discrepancies between 
the Evangelists in this narrative. Not only does St. Matthew mention two blind men, while the others only 
mention one, but St. Matthew says that the miracle was performed “os they departed from Jericho while 
St. Luke most distinctly im plies that it took place before. He entered if. But, no reasonable reader will bo 
troubled by differences which do not affect the truthfulness — though of course they affect, the accuracy— of 
the narrative; and which, without a direct and wholly needless miraculous intervention, mud have occurred, 
ft s they actually do occur, in the narratives of the Evangelists, as in those of all other truthful witnesses. 
Of the fourteen or fifteen proposed ways of harmonising the discrepancies, mod involve a remedy far 
irorse than the supposed defect ; but Mackuight’s suggestion that the miracle may have been performed 
between the two Jerichoe—tho ancient site of the Camuinito city, and the new semi- Herod i an ciiy— is at least 
possible. So, indeed, is the suggestion that one of them was healed on entering, and the oilier on leaving 
the city. I believe that if wo knew the exact circumstances the discrepancy would vanish ; hut even it' it 
did not — if, for instance, Matthew had spoken of Bart-imsuus and his guide as “two blind men,” or, in 
iho course of time, any trivial inaccuracy had found its way into the early documents on which St. Luke 
based his Gospel — I should soe nothing distressing or derogatory in such a supposition, h or my views on 
Inspiration, I may perhaps bo allowed to refer to my papers on the subject in V«>1. 1. p. of the Bible 
Educator. On the fertility of Jericho, see Jos. B. J. iv. 8, §3. The rose of Jericho is the Anastatic a 
Eierochuntia of Linnaeus. 

3 Ecclus. xxiv. 14 . 
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to be called to Him. Then the obsequious throng alter their tone, and say to 
Bartimseus, who is so much the more prominent in the narrative that two 
of the Synoptists do not even mention his companion at all — “ Be of good 
cheer; rise. He ealleth thee.” With a burst of hasty joy, flinging away his 
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abba, he leaped up, 1 and was led to Jesus. “ What wiliest Ifciou that I 
should do lor thee ? ” “ Ilabboni,” he answered (giving Jqpus the most 

reverential title that he knew), 2 “that I may recover my ^ght.” “ G°> 
said Jesus, “thy faith hath saved thee.” He touched the eyfis Both of him 


1 M«ark x. 50, di/airr^SiTay. 

3 The steps of honour were Rab, Rabbi, Rabban, Rabboni. 
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and of his companion, and with recovered sight they followed among the 
rejoicing multitudes, glorifying God. 

It was necessary to rest at Jericho before entering on the dangerous, rocky, 
robber-haunted gorge which led from it to Jerusalem, and formed a rough, 



SQUARE RUIN AT JERICHO. 


almost continuous, ascent of six hours, 1 from 000 feet below to nearly 3,000 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean. The two most distinctive classes of 
Jericho were priests and publicans ; and, as it was a priestly city, it might 
naturally have been expected that the king, the son of David, the successor of 
Moses, would be received in the house of some descendant of Aaron. But 
the place where Jesus chose to rest was determined by other circumstances/ 

1 About fifteen miles. 2 Luke xix. 1 — 10. 
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A colony of publicans was established in the city to secure the revenues accruing 
from the large traffic in a kind of balsam, which grew more luxuriantly there 
than in any other place , 1 and to regulate the exports and imports between 
the Roman province and the dominions of Herod Antipas. One of the chiefs 
of these publicans was a man named Zacchseus, doubly odious to the people, 
as being a Jew and as exercising his functions so near to the Holy City. His 
official rank would increase his unpopularity, because the Jews would regard it as 
due to exceptional activity in the service of their Roman oppressors, and they 
would look upon his wealth as a probable indication of numerous extortions. 
This man had a deep desire to see with his own eyes what kind of person 
Jesus was ; but being short of stature, he was unable, in the dense crowd, 
to catch a glimpse of Him. He therefore ran forward, as Jesus was passing 
through the town, and climbed the low branches of an Egyptian fig, which 
overshadowed the road . 2 Under this tree Jesus would pass, and the publican 
would have ample opportunity of seeing One who, alone of His nation, not only 
showed no concentrated and fanatical hatred for the class to which he belonged, 
but had found among publicans His most eager listeners, and had elevated one 
of them into the rank of an Apostle. Zaechseus saw Him as He approached, 
and how must his heart have beat with joy and gratitude, when the Great 
Prophet, the avowed Messiah of Ilis nation, paused under the tree, looked up, 
arid, calling him by his name, bade him hasten and come down, because He 
intended to be a guest in his house. Zacchanis should not only see Him, but 
He would come in and sup with him, and make His abode with him — the 
glorious Messiah a guest of the execrated publican. With undisguised joy 
Zacclueus eagerly hastened down from the boughs of the “ sycomore,” and led the 
way to his house . 3 4 But the murmurs of the multitude were long, and loud, 
and unanimous . 11 They thought it impolitic, incongruous, reprehensible, that 
the King, in the very midst of His impassioned followers, should put up at 
the house of a man whose very profession was a symbol of the national 
degradation, and who even in that profession was, as they openly implied, 
disreputable. But the approving smile, the gracious word of Jesus were more 


1 Jos. Antt, xiv. 4, § 1 ; xv. 4, § 2 ; J ustiii, Hist, xxxvi. 3, &c. 

3 The sycomore, or “ Egyptian fig ” (Luko xix. 4) — not to bo confounded with the sycamine -tree or 
“mulberry” of Luko xvii. 6, or with the sycamore or pseudo -plat anus, which is sometimes erroneously 
spelt sycomore — is exceedingly easy to climb. 

3 Tho square ruin in tlio wretched village of Riha, the ancient Jericho, is (of course) called the house 
of Zacchieus, and is a Saracenic structure of the twelfth century. 

4 Luke xix. 7, tirravres 8tcy<fyyu(ov, “ they all began to murmur.” 
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to Zacchaeus than all the murmurs and insults of the crowd. Jesus did not 
despise him: what mattered then the contempt of the multitude? Nay, Jesus 
had done him honour, therefore he would honour, lie would respect himself. 
As all that was base in him would have been driven into defiance by contempt 
and hatred, so all that was noble was evoked by a considerate tenderness. ITc 
would strive to be worthy, at least more worthy, of his glorious guest ; he would 
at least do his utmost to disgrace Him less. And, therefore, standing 
prominently forth among the throng, he uttered — not to them, for they despised 
him, and for them he cared not, but to his Lord — the vow which, by one high 
act of magnanimity, at once attested his penitence and scaled his forgiveness. 
“Behold the half of my goods, Lord, I hereby give to the poor; and whatever 
fraudulent gain I ever made from any one, I now restore fourfold .” 1 * This great 
sacrifice of that which had hitherto been dearest to him, this fullest possible 
restitution of every gain he had ever gotten dishonestly, this public confession 
and public restitution, should be a pledge to his Lord that H is grace had not 
been in vain. Thus did love unseal by a single touch those swelling fountains 
of penitence which contempt would have kept closed for ever ! No incident of 
II is triumphal procession could have given to our Lord a deeper and holier joy. 
Was it not His very mission to seek and save the lost? Looking on the 
publican, thus ennobled by that instant renunciation of the fruits of sin, which 
is the truest test of a genuine repentance, He said, “Now is salvation come 
to this house, since he too is”— in the true spiritual sense, not in the idle, 
boastful, material sense alone — “a son of Abraham .” 3 * 5 

To show them how mistaken were the expectations with which they were 
now excited — -how erroneous, for instance, were the principles on which they 
had just been condemning Him for using the hospitality of Zacchaeus — 
He proceeded (either at the meal in the publican’s house, or more probably 
when they had again started) to tell them the Parable of the Pounds . 3 Adopting 
incidents with which the history of the Jlcrodian family had made them 
familiar, He told them of a nobleman who had travelled into a far country to 


1 Lange and others see in ilio (invSsn iavKotpavTijra, “if 1 ever gained anything fraudulently from 
any ono,” a sort of denial that he had over cheated — a challenge to any one to como forward and accuse 

him ; but the Greek idiom does not imply this. Sv/cotpavreiv means to gain in base, underhand, pettifogging 
w nya (see Exod. xxii. 1 — <J). Fourfold restitution was more than Za<vluous need have paid (Numb. v. /), 
mid evidently, if he could redeem his pledge, tlio bulk of bis property must have been honestly acquired. 

s The legend that he afterwards became Bishop of Ciesarea is too lato to bo of any value (Clem. Horn. 

'*• 1. &e ). 

5 Luke xix. 11—27. 
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receive a kingdom , 1 and had delivered to each of his servants a niina to be 
profitably employed till his return ; the citizens hated him, and sent an 



embassy after him to procure his rejection. But in spite of this his kingdom 
was confirmed, and he came back to punish his enemies, and to reward his 

1 “ A nobleman going into a far country to receive a kingdom ” would be utterly unintelligible, had wo 
not fortunately known that this was done both by Archelaus and by Antipas (Jos. Antt. xvii. 9, §4). An 
in the case of Arehehuis the Jews bad actually Bent to Augustus a deputation of fifty, to recount i* 
cruelties and oppose his claims, which, though it failed at the time, was subsequently successful (id. xvu. 
13, § 2). Philippus defended the property of Archelaus during his absence from the encroachments o 
the ProconRul Sabinus. The magnificent palace which Archelaus had built at Jericho (Jos. Antt xvu* 
13, § 1) would naturally recall these circumstances to the mind of Jesus, and the parable is another stn mg 
example of the manner in which He utilised the most ordinary circumstances around Him, an 1 ma 
them the bases of His highest teachings. It is also another unsuspected indication of the autfccntici y 
and truthfulness of the Gospels. 
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servants in proportion to their fidelity. One faithless servant, instead of 
using the sum entrusted to him, had hidden it in a napkin, and returned it with 
an unjust and insolent complaint of his master’s severity. This man was 
deprived of his pound, which was given to the most deserving of the good and 
faithful servants these were magnificently rewarded, while the rebellious 
citizens were brought forth and slain. The parable was one of many-sided 
application; it indicated His near departure from the world; the hatred which 
should reject Him; the duty of faithfulness in the use of all that He entrusted 
to them ; the uncertainty of His return ; the certainty that, when He did return, 
there would be a solemn account; the condemnation of the slothful ; the splendid 
reward of all who should serve Him well ; the utter destruction of those who 
endeavoured to reject His power. Probably while lie delivered this parable 
the caravan had paused, and the pilgrims had crowded round Him. Leaving 
them to meditate on its significance, He once more moved forward alone at 
the head of the long and marvelling procession. They fell reverently back, 
and followed Him with many a look of awe as He slowly climbed the long, 
sultry, barren gorge. 1 2 

He did not mean to make the city of Jerusalem His actual resting-place, 
but preferred as usual to stay in the loved home at Jiethany. Thither He 
arrived on the evening of Friday, Nisan 8, A.U.C. 780 (March 31, A.l). 30), six 
days before the Passover, and before the sunset had commenced the Sabbath 
hours. Here He would part from His train of pilgrims, some of whom would 
go to enjoy the hospitality of their friends in the city, and others, as they 
do at the present day, would run up for themselves rude tents and booths in 
the valley of the Kedron, and about the western slopes of the Mount of Olives. 

The Sabbath day was spent in quiet, and in the evening they made Him 
a supper. 3 St. Matthew and St. Mark say, a little mysteriously, that this least 
was given in the house of Simon the leper. St. John makes no mention 
whatever of Simon the leper, a name which does not occur elsewhere ; and it is 
clear from his narrative that the family of Bethany were in all respects the 

1 The surprised interpellation of the people, “ Lord, lie hath ten pounds,” is an interesting proof of the 
intense and absorbing interest with which they listened to these parables. 

* Luke xix. 28. 

8 Matt. xxvi. 6—13; Markxiv. 3—9; John xii. 1-9. This Sabbath preceding the Passover was 
called by the Jews Shabhath Haggadol, or the “ Great Sabbath.” It is only in appearance that the 
kynoptists seem to place this feast two days beforo the Passover. They narrate it there to account- for 
the treachery of Judas, which was consummated by his final arrangements with the Sanhedrin on the 
Wednesday of Holy week; but we see from St. John that this latter must have been his second interview 
with them ; at the first interview all details had been left indefinite. 
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central figures at this entertainment. Martha seems to have had the entire 
supervision of the feast, and the risen Lazarus was almost as much an object 
of curiosity as Jesus himself. In short, so many thronged to see Lazarus — for 
the family was one of good position, and its members were widely known and 
beloved — that the notorious and indisputable miracle which had been performed 
on his behalf caused many to believe on Jesus. This so exasperated the ruling 
party at Jerusalem that, in their wicked desperation, they actually held a 
consultation how they might get rid of this living witness to the supernatural 
powers of the Messiah whom they rejected. Now since the raising of Lazarus 
was intimately connected with the entire cycle of events which the earlier 
Evangelists so minutely record, we arc again driven to the conclusion that there 
must have been some good reason, a reason which we can but uncertainly 
conjecture, for their marked reticence on this subject ; and we find another trace 
of this reticence in their calling Mary “a certain woman,” in their omission 
of all allusion to Martha and Lazarus, and in their telling us that this 
memorable banquet was served in the house of “ Simon the leper.” Who 
then was this Simon the leper ? That he was no longer a leper is of course 
certain, for otherwise he could not have been living in his own house, or 
mingling in general society. Had he then been cleansed by Jesus? and, if so, 
was this one cause of the profound belief in Him which prevailed in that little 
household, and of the tender affection with which they always welcomed Him? 
or, again, was Simon now dead? We cannot answer these questions, nor are 
there sufficient data to enable us to decide whether he was the father of Martha 
and Mary and Lazarus, or, as some have conjectured, whether Martha was 
his widow, and the inheritress of his house. 

Be this as it may, the feast was chiefly memorable, not for the number of 
Jews who thronged to witness it, and so to gaze at once on the Prophet of 
Nazareth and on the man whom He had raised from the dead, but from one 
memorable incident which occurred in the course of it, and which was the 
immediate beginning of the dark and dreadful end. 

For as she sat there in the presence of her beloved and rescued brother, 
and her yet more deeply worshipped Lord, the feelings of Mary could no longer 
be restrained. She was not occupied like her sister in the active ministrations 
of the feast, but she sat and thought and gazed until the fire burned, and she felt 
impelled to some outward sign of her love, her gratitude, her adoration. So she 
arose and fetched an alabaster vase of Indian spikenard, and came softly behind 
Jesus where He sat, and broke the alabaster in her hands, and poured the 
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genuine 1 precious perfume first over His head, then over His feet ; and then — 
unconscious of every presence save His alone — she wiped those feet with the 
long tresses of her hair, while the atmosphere of the whole house was filled 
with the delicious fragrance. It was an act of devoted sacrifice, of exquisite 
self-abandonment; and the poor Galilocans who followed Jesus, so little 
accustomed to any luxury, so fully alive to the costly nature of the gift, might 
well have been amazed that it should have all been lavished on the rich luxury 
„f one brief moment. None but the most spiritual-hearted there could feel 
that the delicate odour which breathed through the perfumed house might be 
to God a sweet-smelling savour ; that even this was infinitely too little to satisfy 
the love of her who gave, or the dignity of Him to whom the gift was given. 

But there was one present to whom on every ground the act was odious and 
repulsive. There is no vice at once so absorbing, so unreasonable, and so 
degrading as the vice of avarice, and avarice was the besetting sin in the dark 
soul of the traitor Judas. The failure to struggle with his own temptations; 
the disappointment of every expectation which had first drawn him to Jesus ; 
the intolerable rebuke conveyed to his whole being by the daily communion 
with a sinless purity ; the darker shadow which he could not but feel that his 
guilt flung athwart his footsteps because of the burning sunlight in which for 
many months he now had walked ; the sense too that the eye of his Master, 
possibly even the eyes of some of his fellow-apostles, had read or were beginning 
to read the hidden secrets of his heart; — all these things had gradually 
deepened from an incipient alienation into an insatiable repugnancy and hate. 
And the sight of Mary’s lavish sacrifice, the consciousness that it was now 
too late to save that large sum for the bag — the mere possession of which, 
apart from the sums which he could pilfer out of it, gratified his greed for gold 
— filled him with disgust and madness. He had a devil. He felt as if he had 
been personally cheated ; as if the money were by right his, and lie had boon, 
in a senseless manner, defrauded of it. “ To what purpose is this waste ? ” 
he indignantly said ; and, alas ! how often have his words been echoed, for 


1 Mark xiv. 3. Of. “ Nardi parvus onyx ” a small onyx-box of spikenard (Hor. Od. iv. 12). Tlio 
possession of so expensive an unguent shows that the family was rich. It would have been under 
any circumstances a princely gift (Herod, iii. 120). Tlio word lwrTucrjs, if it mean “genuine/* is opposed 
to the ps eudo-nardu8 (Plin. xii. 26) ; but this interpretation of the word is by no means free from 
Gifliculty, and I have no better to offer. It “ was so great an ecstacy of love, sorrow, and adoration, that to 
Anoint the feet, even of the greatest monarch, was long unknown ; and in all the pomps and greatnesses 
o the Roman prodigality, it was not used till Otho taught it to Nero ” (Pliny, N. 11. xiii. 35 ; Jer. Taylor, 
HI. xiii.). 
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wherever there is an act of splendid self-forgetfulness there is always a Judas 
to sneer and murmur at it. “ This ointment might have been sold for three 
hundred pence and given to the poor ! ” Three hundred pence — ten pounds 
or more ! There was perfect frenzy in the thought of such utter perdition 
of good money ;* why, for barely a third of such a sum, this son of perdition was 
ready to sell his Lord. Mary thought it not good enough to anele Christ’s 
sacred feet : Judas thought a third part of it sufficient reward for selling His 
very life. 

That little touch about its “ being given to the poor ” is a very instructive 
one. It was probably the veil used by Judas to half conceal even from 
himself the grossness of his own motives — the fact that he was a petty thief, 
and really wished the charge of this money because it would have enabled him 
to add to his own private store. People rarely sin under the full glare of self- 
consciousness ; they usually blind themselves with false pretexts and ^specious 
motives ; and though Judas could not conceal his baseness from the clearer 
eye of John, lie probably concealed it from himself under the notion that he 
really was protesting against an act of romantic wastefulness, and pleading the 
cause of disinterested charity. 

But Jesus would not permit the contagion of this worldly indignation — 
which had already infected some of the simple disciples — to spread any farther ; 
nor would He allow Mary, already the centre of an unfavourable observation 
which pained and troubled her, to suffer any more from the consequences of 
her noble act. “ Why trouble ye the woman?” He said. “ Let her alone; she 
wrought a good work upon Me ; for ye have the poor always with you, but Me 
ye have not always ; for in casting this ointment on My body, she did it for 
My burying.” And He added the prophecy — a prophecy which to this day 
is memorably fulfilled — that wherever the Gfospel should be preached that deed 
of hers should be recorded and honoured. 

“ For My burying ” — clearly, therefore, His condemnation and burial were 
near at hand. This was another death-blow to all false Messianic hopes. No 
earthly wealth, no regal elevation could be looked for by the followers of One 
who was so soon to die. It may have been another impulse of disappointment 
to the thievish traitor who had thus publicly been not only thwarted, but also 
silenced, and implicitly rebuked. The loss of the money, which might by 

1 Matt Kivi. 8, “ for what purpose is this perdition ? ” “ Immo tu, Juda, perditionis e» ” (“ Nay, tto® 
/ndas art t-lio son of perdition,” John xvii. 12). (Bengel.) — “ More than three hundred pence” would to a 
least £10, while the thirty pieces of silver for which Judas bargained to betray Jesus were not more than £3 8t 
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imagination have been under bis own control, burnt in liim with “a secret, 
dark, melancholic fire.” He would not lose everything. In his hatred, and 
madness, and despair, he slunk away from Bethany that night, and made his 
way to Jerusalem, and got introduced into the council-room of the chief priests 
in the house of Caiaphas, and had that first fatal interview in which he 
bargained with them to betray his Lord. “ What are you willing to give 
me, and I will betray Him to you ? ” What greedy cliafterings took place we 
are not told, nor whether the counter-avarices of these united hatreds had a 
struggle before they decided on the paltry blood-money. If so, the astute 
Jewish priests beat down the poor ignorant Jewish Apostle. For all that 
they offered and all they paid was thirty pieces of silver 1 — about £3 10.?. — 
the ransom-money of the meanest slave. For this price he was to sell his 
Master, and in selling his Master to sell his own life, and to gain in return 
the execration of the world for all generations yet to come. And so, for the 
last week of his own and his Master’s life, Judas moved about with the purpose 
of murder in his dark and desperate heart. But as jet no day had been fixed, 
no plan decided on — only the betrayal paid for ; and there seems to have 
been a general conviction that it would not do to make the attempt during 
the actual feast, lest there should be an uproar among the multitude who 
accepted Him, and especially among the dense throngs of pilgrims from His 
native Galilee. They believed that many opportunities would occur, either at 
Jerusalem or elsewhere, when the great Passover was finished, and the Holy 
City had relapsed into its ordinary calm. 

And the events of the following day would be likely to give the most 
emphatic confirmation to the worldly wisdom of their wicked decision. 

1 Soe Exod. xxi, 32 ; Zecli. xi. 12. Tlio terr-qa-av, “ they weighed,” of Matt. xxvi. l. r > seems to imply 
that tlio money was paid down. No actual shekels were current at this time, but Judas may have been 
paid in Syrian or Phoenician tetradrachms, which wero of the same weight (v. Madden). The paltriness 
of tho sum (if it were not mere earnest-money) undoubtedly allows that the authorities did not regard 
the sorvices of Judas as indispensable . Ho only saved them trouble and possible blood- shedding. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

PALM SUNDAY. 

“ Rido on, rido on in majesty, 

In lowly pomp ride on to die ! ” — Hymn. 






p. HERE seems to have been a general impression for 
some time beforehand that, in spite of all which 
had recently happened, Jesus would still be present 
at the Paschal Feast. The probability of this had 
]$, incessantly been debated among the people, and the 
Tr expected arrival of the Prophet of Galilee was looked 
3 forward to with intense curiosity and interest. 1 
— I Consequently, when it became known early on 

Sunday morning that during the day He would certainly 
enter the Holy City, the excitement was very great. 
The news would be spread by some of the numerous 


1 Matt. xxi. 1 — 11 j Mark xi. 1 — 11; Luke xix. 28—40; John xii. 12— 19- 
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Jews who had visited Bethany on the previous evening, after the sunset had 
closed the Sabbath, and thus enabled them to exceed the limits of the Sabbath 
day’s journey. Thus it was that a very great multitude was prepared to 
receive and welcome the Deliverer who had raised the dead. 



ascends the highest point of the mountain, and slopes down through the modern 
village of Et Tur ; the third, which is, and always must have been, the main 
road, sweeps round the southern shoulder of the central mass, between it 
and the “Hill of Evil Counsel.” The others are rather mountain paths 
than roads, and as Jesus was attended by so many disciples, it is clear that 
He took the third and easiest route. 


1 Traditionally called the “ Hill of Offence,” and by Milton. “ that opprobrious bill I be supposed site 
of Solomon’s idolatrous temples. It is now known ns (be Viri Galilan, in reference to Acts i. 11. Uio 
Hill of Evil Oonnsol ” is the one on which stands the ruin of the so-called “House of Oniaphas. 
^ illiams (Holy City, ii. 496) notices it as a curious fact that the tomb of Annas is not lar from this spot. 
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Passing from under the palm-trees of Bethany,* they approached the 
fig-gardens of Bethphage, the “House of Figs,” a small suburb or hamlet 
of undiscovered site, which lay probably a little to the south of Bethany, and 
in sight of it. To this village, or some other hamlet which lay near it, Jesus 
dispatched two of Ilis disciples. The minute description of the spot- given 
by St. Mark makes us suppose that Peter was one of them, and if so he was 
probably accompanied by John. Jesus told them that when they got to the 
village they should find an ass tied, and a colt with her; these they were 
to loose and bring to Him, and if any objection arose on the part of the 
owner, it would at once be silenced by telling him that “ the Lord had need of 
them.” Everything happened as He had said. In the passage round the house 
— i.e., tied up at the back of the house 1 2 — they found the ass and the foal, 
which was adapted for its sacred purpose because it had never yet been used . 3 4 
The owners, on hearing their object, at once permitted them to take the 
animals, and they led them to Jesus, putting their garments over them to do 
Him regal honour.* Then they lifted Him upon the colt, and the triumphal 
procession set forth. It was no seditious movement to stir up political 
enthusiasm, no “insulting vanity ” to commemorate ambitious triumph. Nay, 
it was a mere outburst of provincial joy, the simple exultation of poor Galilseans 
and despised disciples. He rides, not upon a war-horse, but on an animal 
which was the symbol of peace. The haughty Gentiles, had they witnessed 
the humble procession, would have utterly derided it, as indeed they did deride 
the record of it ; 5 but the Apostles recalled in after-days that it fulfilled the 


1 There aro no palms at Bethany now, but there may have been at that period. Throughout Palestine 
the palm and vino and lig-treo are fur rarer than they wore. Sumo identify Bethphage with Abu Dis. 
Lightfoot, apparently with Talmudieal authority, makes it a suburb of Jerusalem. From the fact that in a 
journey towards Jerusalem it is always mentioned beforo Bethany, wo mignt assume that it was cast 
of that village. 

2 Mark xi. 4. 

3 Numb. xix. 2; Dcut. xxi. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 7. Comp. Ov. Met. iii, 12; Hor. Epod . ix. 22. 

4 Comp. 2 Kings ix. 13. 

5 For instance, Julian and Sapor. In fact, the Romans had all kinds of sneers against tlio Jews in 
connection with the ass (Jos. C. Ap. ii. 10; Tac. Hist v. 3, 4). The Christians came in for a share of this 
stupid jest, and were called asinarii cultures (Mimic. Fel. Oct 9 ; Tert. Apol. 16; see Keim, iii. 82). Sapor 
offered the Jews a horse to serve the purpose of carrying their expected Messiah, and a Jew haughtily 
answered him that all his horses were far below the ass which should carry the Messiah, which was to ho 
descended from that used by Abraham when ho went to offer Isaac, and that used by Moses (Sepp, « ect * 
vi., ch. 6). If, however, He came riding on an ass, and not on the clouds, it was to be a sign of their 
faithlessness (Lightfoot, ad loc.). The ass is not in the East by any means a despised or a despicable 
animal (Gen. xlix. 14; xxii. 3; 2 Sam. xiii. 29; Judg. v. 10); it is curious, however, to see that, because 
it was despised by Europeans and Gentiles, Josephus is fond of substituting for it “ bea f st ,J and “ horse," 
and the LXX., with dishonest discretion, soften it down to uno^vyiov, “beast of burden,” and itwAoj, c * steed* 
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prophecy of Zechariah : “ Rejoice greatly, 0 daughter of Sion ; shout, O 
daughter of Jerusalem; behold, thy King cometh unto thee ; He is meek, and 
having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an 
ass. Yes, it was a procession of very lowly pomp, and yet beside it how do 



EASTERN ASSES. 


tlic grandest triumphs of aggressive war and unjust conquest sink into utter 
insignificance and disgrace ! 

Jesus mounted the unused foal, while probably some of His disciples led it 


in Zecli. ix. 9. It is clear that Jesus rode upon the foal, which by its mother’s side could bo led quietly 
along. With tho tvavat avruu — “on one of them,” comp. Acts xxiii. 2k Duly inferior MSfe. read aurov , 
nnd to understand avruv of the garments is harsh. After all, however, it is dmihtful whether there were 
two animals or only one (John xii. 14; Mark xi. 2; Luke xix. 30). It is in St. Matthew alone (xxi. 2, 7) 
that two animals aro mentioned, and it is just conceivable that the /cat hero may be epexegetic, an 
simply due to parallelism. 

Tlie quotation referred to is a mixture (see Glass, Phllolog. Suer., ]>. 9G9) of Isa. lxii. 11, Zecli. ix. , 
jj” the Hebrew means literally “poor and riding upon an ass, even upon a colt, sou of shc-asses. (oeo 
Turpie, Old Te»t. in New, p. 222.) 
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hy the bridle. Aud no sooner had He started than the multitude spread out 1 
their upper garments to tapestry His path, and kept tearing or cutting down 
the boughs of olive, and fig, and walnut, to scatter them before Him. Then, in 
a burst of enthusiasm, the disciples broke into the shout, “ Hosanna to the Son 
of David ! Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in the name of the. Lord! 
Hosanna in the highest !” 2 and the multitude caught up the joyous strain, and 
told each other how He had raised Lazarus from the dead . 3 4 

The road slopes by a gradual ascent up the Mount of Olives, through green 
fields and under shady trees, till it suddenly sweeps round to the northward. 
It is at this angle of the road that Jerusalem, which hitherto has been hidden 
by the shoulder of the hill, bursts full upon the view. There, through the 
clear atmosphere, rising out of the deep umbrageous valleys which surrounded 
it, the city of ten thousand memories stood clear before Him, and the morning 
sunlight, as it blazed on the marble pinnacles and gilded roofs of the Temple 
buildings, was reflected in a very fiery splendour which forced the spectator to 
avert his glance. 1 ' Such a glimpse of such a city is at all times affecting, and 
many a Jewish aud Gentile traveller has reined his horse at this spot, and gazed 
upon the scene in emotion too deep for speech. But the Jerusalem of that 
day, with “ its imperial mantle of proud towers,” was regarded as one of the 
wonders of the world , 5 6 and was a spectacle incomparably more magnificent than 
the decayed and crumbling city of to-day. And who can interpret, who can 
enter into the mighty rush of divine compassion which, at that spectacle, shook 
the Saviour’s soul ? As He gazed on that “ mass of gold and snow,” was there 
no pride, no exultation in the heart of its true King? Far from it! He had 
dropped silent tears at the grave of Lazarus ; here He wept aloud . 0 All the 
shame of His mockery, all the anguish of His torture, was powerless, five days 
afterwards, to extort from Him a single groan, or to wet His eyelids with one 
trickling tear; but here, all the pity that was within Him overmastered His 
human spirit, and He not only wept, but broke into a passion of lamentation, in 
which the choked voice seemed to struggle for its utterance. A strange 


1 Matt. xxi. 8. 

2 Those various cries arc all from the Psalms which formed tlio Hallel (Ps. cxiii. — cxviii.) sung id die 
Feast of Tabernacles (Ps. cxviii. 25). 

3 In John xii. 37, tlio true remling probably is cm, “ that” or “because” not 3rf, “ wlien.” 

4 So Josephus tells us [B. J. v. 5, § 0). It made thoso “ who forced themselves to look upon it at the first 
rising of tlio sun, to turn their eyes away, just as they would have done at tho sun’s own rays.” 

* Tac. Hist. v. 8. 

6 John xi. 35, “He shed -oars ; ” Luke xix. 41, “ Ho wept.” 
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Messianic triumph! a strange interruption of the festal cries ! The Deliverer 
weeps over the city which it is now too late to save ; the King prophesies 
the utter ruin of the nation which lie came to rule ! “ If thou hadst known,” 

He cried — while the wondering multitudes looked on, and knew not what to 
think or say — “ If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in thy day, the things 
that belong unto thy peace!”— and there sorrow interrupted the sentence, and, 
when He found voice to continue, He could ouly add, “ hut now they are hid 
from thine eyes. For the days shall come upon thee that thine enemies shall 
cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every 
side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee ; 
and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another, because thou knewest 
not the time of thy visitation.” It was the last invitation from “the 0 lory 
of God on the Mount of Olives,” before that Shechinah vanished from their 
eyes for ever. 1 

Sternly, literally, terribly, within fifty years was that prophecy fulfilled. 
Four years before the war began, while as yet the city was in the greatest 
peace and prosperity, a melancholy maniac traversed its streets with the 
repeated cry, “ A voice from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from the 
four winds, a voice against Jerusalem and the holy house, a voice against 
the bridegrooms and the brides, and a voice against this whole people;” nor 
could any scourgings or tortures wring from him any other words except 
“Woe ! woe! to Jerusalem ; woe to the city; woe to the people; woe to the 
holy house!” until seven years afterwards, during the siege, he was killed by 
a stone from a catapult. His voice was but the renewed echo of the voice of 
prophecy. 

Titus had not originally wished to encompass the city, but he was forced, 
hy the despair and obstinacy of the Jews, to surround it, first with a palisaded 
mound, and then, when this vallum and agger were destroyed, with a wall of 
masonry. He did not wish to sacrifice the Temple — nay, he made every 
possible effort to save it — but he was forced to leave it in ashes. He did not 
intend to be cruel to the inhabitants, but the deadly fanaticism of their 
opposition so extinguished all desire to spare them, that he undertook the task 
of well-nigh exterminating the race — of crucifying them by hundreds, of 
exposing them in the amphitheatre by thousands, of selling them into slavery 

1 Commenting on Ezek. xi. 23, the Rabbis said that tlio Shoehinah rolired eastward to tho Mount of 
Olives, and there for three years called in vain to tho peoples with human voice that they should repent. ; 
then withdrew for ever. (See Wetstein, p. 459; Keim, iii. 93.) 
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by myriads. Josephus tells us that, even immediately after the siege of Titus, 
no one, in the desert waste around him, would have recognised the beauty of 
Judaea ; and that if any Jew had come upon the city of a sudden, however well 



STATUE op TITUS. ( From Visconti.) 


ho had known it before, he would have asked “what place it was?” 1 And 
he who, in modern Jerusalem, would look for relics of the ten-times-captured 
city of the days of Christ, must look for them twenty feet beneath the soil, and 
will scarcely find them. In one spot alone remain a few massive substructions, 
as though to show how vast is the ruin they represent; and here, on every 


1 B. J. vi. l, § 1. 
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Friday, assemble a few poverty-stricken Jews, to stand each in the shroud in 
which he will be buried and wail over the shattered glories of their fallen and 
desecrated home . 1 

There had been a pause in the procession while Jesus shed llis bitter 
tears and uttered His prophetic lamentation. But now the people in the 



THE T»UOOK KEDROV. 


valley of Kedron, and about tlie walls of Jerusalem, and the pilgrims whose 
booths and tents stood so thickly on the green slopes below, had caught sight of 
the approaching company, and heard the echo of the glad shouts, and knew 
what the commotion meant. At that time the palms were numerous in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, though now but a few remain ; and tearing down 
their green and graceful branches, the people streamed up the road to meet the 
approaching Prophet . 3 And when the two streams of people met — those who 

1 “ Before my mind’s eye,** says Dr. Frankl, describing bis first glimpse of Jerusalem, “ passed in review 
the deeds and the forms of former centuries. A voice within mo said, 'Graves upon (/raws m graven! 

1 was deeply moved, and, bowing in my saddle before tlio city of Jehovah, tears fell upon my horses 
mau ° ” (Jews in the East , i. 351). 

2 John xii. 13, “the branches of the palm-trees,” which wore familiar to St. John, and which, if the old 
derivation can stand, gave to Bethany its name. Dean Stanley is the first writer who seems accurately to 

68 
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had accompanied Him from Bethany, and those who had come to meet Him 
from Jerusalem — they left Him riding in the midst, and some preceding, some 
following Him, advanced, shouting “Hosannas” and waving branches, to the 
gate of Jerusalem. 

Mingled among the crowd were some of the Pharisees, and the joy of the 
multitude was to them gall and wormwood. What meant these Messianic cries 
and kingly titles? Were they not dangerous and unseemly? Why did Ho 
allow them? “ Master, rebuke Thy disciples.” But He would not do so. “If 
these should hold their peace,” He said, “ the stones would immediately cry 
out.” The words may have recalled to them the threats which occur, amid 
denunciations against covetousness and cruelty, and the utter destruction by 
which they should be avenged, in the prophet Mabakkuk — “For the stone 
shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber shall answer it.” The 
Pharisees felt that they were powerless to stay the Hood of enthusiasm. 

And when they reached the walls the whole city was stirred with powerful 
excitement and alarm. 1 “Who is this?” they asked, as they leaned out of flic 
lattices and from the roofs, and stood aside in the bazaars and streets to let 
them pass; and the multitude answered, with something of pride in their great 
countryman — but already, as it were, with a shadow of distrust falling over their 
high Messianic hopes, as they came in contact with the contempt and hostility 
of the capital — -“This is Jesus, the Prophet of Nazareth.” 

The actual procession would not proceed farther than the foot of Mount 
Moriah (the Jlar ha-bail , Isa. ii. 2), beyond which they might not advance in 
travelling array, or with dusty feet. Before they had reached the Shushan gate 
of the Temple they dispersed, and Jesus entered. The Lord whom they sought 
had come suddenly to His Temple — even the messenger of the covenant; hut 
they neither recognised Him, nor delighted in Him, though His first act was 
to purify and purge it, that they might oiler to the Lord an offering in 
righteousness. 3 As He looked round on all things 3 His heart was again moved 


havo appreciated tlio fads and order of tho triumphal entry (Sin. and Palcul., pp. 189, seqq. See, too, 
Targ. Estli. x. 15 — the streets strewn with myrtle before Mordeeai ; Herod, vii. 54). The Mnecubces were 
welcomed into Jerusalem with sionhir acclamations (2 Mace. x. 7). In Kcthubh. f. 66, 2, wo are told of 
robes outspread before Eakdimon, ben of (jorion (Keiin, iii. 90). A singular illustration of tho faithfulness 
and accuracy of the Evangelists was vlvon by tho wholly accidental and unpremeditated rc-onacluicut of 
the very same seem' when Mr. Farran, tho English consul of Damascus, visited Jerusalem at a time of great 
distress, in 1834. 

1 Matt. xxi. 10; of. xxviii. 4. 
s Mai. iii. 1 — 3. 

1 I follow tho order of St. Matthew, in preference to that of St. Mark, in fixing tlie cleansing <>f the 
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within Him to strong indignation. Three years before, at His lirst Passover, 
He had cleansed the Temple; but, alas! in vain. Already greed had won the 
battle against reverence; already the tesselated floors and pillared colonnades 
of the Court of the Gentiles had been again usurped by droves of oxen and 
sheep, and dove-sellers, and usurers, and its whole precincts were dirty with 
driven cattle, and echoed to the hum of bargaining voices and the clink of 



TILE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. (1'Vom Jfo.sin’.s “ liOnVl Sollo'inu'/l.’) 


gold. 1 In that desecrated place lie would not touch. Once more, in mingled 
sorrow and anger, He drove them forth, while none dared to resist 1 1 is burning 


Toinplo on Palm Sunday, and immediately aft or Hie triumphal entry; and fur Huso reasons: (1) because 
it is most unlikely that Jesus started late in the day; il would bo very hoi, even in Hud season of the 
yrar, and contrary to His usual habits. (2) If, Hum, He started early, and did not. leave Hie Temple till late 
(Mark xi. 11), there is no indication of how the day was spent (for Hie journey' to Jerusalem would not 
occupy more, at the very most, than two hours), unless we suppose that the incidents narrated in the text 
took place on the Sunday, as St- Matthew, St. Luke, and. St. John seem to imply, (3 ) Tlio cleansing of 
Hie Temple would be a much more natural sequel of the triumphal entry, than of the quiet walk next day. 
■h Thwo is no adequate reason to account for Hie postponement of such a purification of the Temple 
dll the following day. 

1 Tho vast throng of foreign pilgrims, and the necessity laid on them of changing their foreign coinage, 
jrith its heathen symbols, for tho shekel hakkodesh, “half-shekel, after the shekel of the sanctuary” 
( j Xod. xxx. 13), would make tho trade of these men at this time a very thriving one: their agio was a 
twelfth of each shekel. The presence of these money- makers distinctly contravened the law of Zech. 
Xlv> whero Canaatiito -• merchant- See siqira, p. lit), n . 1. 
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zeal ; nor would He even suffer the peaceful enclosure to be disturbed by people 
passing to and fro with vessels, and so turning it into a thoroughfare. The 
dense crowd of .Tews — numbering, it is said, three millions — who crowded to 
the Holy City in the week of the feast, no doubt made the Court of the 
Gentiles a worse and busier scene on that day than at any other time, and the 
more so because on that day, according to the law, the Paschal lamb — which 
the visitors would be obliged to purchase — was chosen and set apart . 1 But no 
considerations of their business and convenience could make it tolerable that 
they should turn His Father’s house, which was a house of prayer for all 
nations, into a place most like one of those foul caves which He had seen so 
often in the Wady Haramam, where brigands wrangled over their ill-gotten 
spoils . 2 

Not till He had reduced the Temple to decency and silence could lie begin 
His customary ministrations. Doubtless the task was easier, because it had 
already been once performed. But when the miserable hubbub was over, then 
the Temple resumed what should have been its normal aspect. Sufferers came 
to Him, and He healed them. Listeners in hundreds thronged round Him, 
were astonished at Tlis doctrine, hung upon His lips . 3 * 5 The very children of 
the Temple, in their innocent delight, continued the glad Hosannas which had 
welcomed Him. The Chief Priests, and Scribes, and Pharisees, and leading 
people saw, and despised, and wondered, and perished. They could but gnash 
their teeth in their impotence, daring to do nothing, saying to each other that 
they could do nothing, for the whole world had gone after Him, yet hoping 
still that their hour would come, and the power of darkness. If they ventured 
to say one word to Him, they had to retire abashed and frustrated by Iiis 
calm reply. They angrily called Iiis attention to the cry of the boys in the 
Temple courts, and said, “Hearcst Thou what these say?” Perhaps they 
were boys employed in the musical services of the Temple, and if so the 


1 Exod. xii. 1 — 5. 

2 “ Cave of brigands ” (Mordergrubo, Luther) is much stronger than “ den of thieves ; ” and if the “House 

of Prayer ” reminded them of Jer. vii. 6, as well as Isa. lvi. 7, it would recall ideas of “innocent blood,” as 
well as of greedy gain. The Temple was destined in a few moro years to become yot more emphatically a 
“murderer’s cave,” when the sicarii made it the scene of their atrocities. “The sanctuary,” says Josephs 
(B, J. iv. 3, § 7), “was now become a refuge, and a shop of tyranny.” “Certainly,” says Ananus in l 113 
speech, “it had been good for mo to die before I had seen the house of God full of so many abominations, 
or these sacred places, that ought not, to be trodden upon at random, filled with the feet of these blood- 
shedding villains” (id. § 10). “When any of the Zealots wero wounded, he went up into the Temido, and 
defiled that sacred floor with his blood ” (id. § 12). “ To say all in a word, no passion was so entirely 

lost among them as mercy ” (id. iv. 6 ; § 3). 

5 Luke xix. 48. 
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priestly party would be still more enraged. But Jesus calmly protected the 
children from their unconcealed hatred. “Yea,” He answered, “have ye 

never read, Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected 

. 0”1 
praase r 

So in high discourse, amid the vain attempts of His enemies to annoy and 
hinder Him, the hours of that memorable day passed by. And it was marked 
by one more deeply interesting incident. Struck by all they had seen and 
heard, some Greeks — probably Jewish proselytes attracted to Jerusalem by the 
feast — came to Philip, and asked him to procure for them a private interview 
with Jesus.® Chaldaeans from the East had sought His cradle; these Greeks 
from the West came to His cross . 3 Who they were, and why they sought 
Him, we know not. An interesting tradition, but one on which we can lay 
no stress, says that they were emissaries from Abgarus V., King of Edessa, who, 
having been made aware of the miracles of Jesus, and of the dangers to which 
He was now exposed, sent these emissaries to offer Him an asylum in his 
dominions. The legend adds that, though Jesus declined the offer, lie rewarded 
the faith of Abgarus by writing him a letter, and healing him of a sickness. 1 2 3 4 * 6 ' 

St. John mentions nothing of these circumstances ; he does not even tell 
us why these Greeks came to Philip in particular. As Bethsaida was the native 
town of this apostle, and as many Jews at this period had adopted Gentile 
appellations, especially those which were current in the family of Herod, we 
cannot attach much importance to the Greek form of his name;’ It is an 
interesting indication of the personal awe which the Apostles felt for their 


1 Ps. viii. 2. Did they recall the sequel of the verse, 44 because oj Thine enemies, that Thou mightest 
still the enemy and the avenger ” ? 

2 John xii. 20 — 50. 

3 Stier, ad loc. They are called Greeks, and were therefore Gentiles. That they were proselytes 
appears from John xii. 20 (comp. Acts viii. 27). 

4 The apocryphal letter of Abgarus to Christ is given by Eusebius (Hist. Keel. i. 115), who professes to 
derive it from Syriac documents preserved at Edessa, and quoted by Moses Choreneusis (Hist. Ann. ii. 28). 
(Herzog, Bibl. Encykl. s. v. “ Abgar.” ) The letter and reply are probably as old as the third century. 
Abgar says that having heard of His miracles, and thence concluded Ilis Divine nature, “ I. have written 
to ask of Thee that Thou couldest troublo Thyself to come to me, and heal this sickness which I have. For 
I have also heard that the Jows murmur against Thee, and wish to injure Thee. Now I have a small 
and beautiful city which is sufficient for both.” The reply, which is almost entirely couched in Scriptural 
language, begins with an allusion to John xx. 29, and after declining the king's offer, adds, 44 When 1 am 

taken up, I will send thee one of my disciples to heal thy sickness; lie shall also give salvation to thee and 
to them that are with thee.” (B. H. Cowpcr, Apocr. Gosp p. 220; Hofmann, Leben Jem nach d. Apocr., 
p.308.) The disease was, according to Cedrenus (Hist. p. 145), leprosy, and according to Procopius (Be 
Sell, Perg . ii. 12) the gout. 

6 Lange (iv. 54) notices the tradition that Philip afterwards laboured in Phrygia, and Andrew in 
Greece. 
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Master, that Philip did not at once venture to grant their request. He went 
and consulted his fellow-townsman Andrew, and the two Apostles then made 
known the wish of the Greeks to Jesus. "Whether they actually introduced the 
inquirers into His presence we cannot tell, but at any rate He saw in the 
incident a fresh sign that the hour was come when His name should he 
glorified. His answer was to the effect that as a grain of wheat must die before 
it can bring forth fruit, so the road to His glory lay through humiliation, and 
they who would follow Ilim must be prepared at all times to follow Him even 
to death. As He contemplated that approaching death, the human horror of it 
struggled with the ardour of His obedience; and conscious that to face that 


dread hour was to conquer it, lie cried, “ Father, glorify Thy name !” Then for 


the third time in His life came a voice li 


heaven, which said, “I have both 


glorified it, and will glorify it again .” 1 2 St. John frankly tells us that that Voice 
did not sound alike to all. The common multitude took it but for a passing 
peal of thunder; others said, “An angel spake to Him;” the Voice was 
articulate' only to the few. Hut Jesus told them that the Voice was for their 
sakes, not for His; for the judgment of the world, its conviction of sin by the 
Holy Spirit, was now at hand, and the Prince of this world 3 4 should be cast, 
out. Il<* should be lifted up, like the brazen serpent in the wilderness,’ and 
when so exalted He should draw all men unto Him. The people were perplexed 
at these dark allusions. They asked Him what could be the meaning of Ilis 
saying that “the Son of Man should bo lifted up?” If it meant violently 
taken away by a death of shame, how could this be? Was not the Son of 
Man a title of the Messiah? and did not the prophet imply that the reign 
of Messiah would be eternal ? 1 The true answer to their query could only bo 
received by spiritual hearts — they wore unprepared for it, and would only liavo 
been oJI'ended and shocked by it ; therefore Jesus did not answer them. He 
only bade them walk in the light during the very little while that it should 
still remain with them, and so become the children of light. He was conn; 
as a light into the world, and the words which He spake should judge those 


1 John xii. 28. 

2 The Jewish &ar kn-Olam ; ho whom St. Paul calls “ tho god of this world” (2 Cor. iv. 4). 
Greek ko<j^os corresponds to the Hebrew ofumuii or “aeons.” Tho Jews, unlike the Greeks, did not t>o 
much regard the outward beauty of Creation, as its inward significance: for them tho interest of ^ in 
Universe “centred rather in tlm moral than in the physical order” (Westcott, Introd. i. 25). (^ c0 
Eph. ii. 2.) A Mussulman title of God is “ Lord of tho (three) worlds ” (Robb al alamin ). 

3 Comp. John iii. 14 ; viii. 28. 

4 “Tho Law” is here a general term for the Old Testament. The reference is to Ps. Ixxmx- 3b • 
comp. J ohn x. 3 1. 
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who rejected Him; for those words- every brief answer, every long discourse— 
were from the Father; sunbeams from the Father of Lights; life-giving rays 
from the Life Eternal . 1 

But all these glorious and healing truths were dull to blinded eyes, and 
dead to hardened hearts ; and even the few of higher rank and wider culture 
who partially understood and partially believed them, yet dared not confess 
]Iim, because to confess Him was to incur the terrible chcrem of the Sanhedrin; 
and this they would not face- loving the praise of men more than the praise 
of God. 

Thus a certain sadness and sense of rejection fell even on the evening 
of the Day of Triumph. It was not safe for Jesus to stay in the city, nor 
was it in accordance with Ilis wishes. He retired secretly from the Temple, hid 
Himself from His watchful enemies, and, protected as yet outside the city walls 
by the enthusiasm of His (Jalihoan followers, “ went out unto Bethany with 
the Twelve.” But it is very probable that while lie bent Ilis steps in the 
direction of Bethany, He did not actually enter the village; for, on this 
occasion, His object seems to have been concealment, which would hardly 
have been secured by returning to the well-known house where so many had 
seen Him at the banquet on the previous evening. It is more likely that He 
sought shelter with Ilis disciples by the olive-sprinlded slope of the hill/ not 
far from the spot where the roads meet which lead to the little village. He 
was not unaccustomed to nights in the open air, and lie and the Apostles, 
wrapped in their outer garments, could sleep soundly and peacefully on the 
green grass under the sheltering trees. The shadow of the traitor fell on Him 
and on that little band. Did he too sleep as calmly as the rest? Perhaps : for 
“remorse may disturb the slumbers of a man who is dabbling with his lirst 
experiences of wrong ; and when the pleasure has been tasted and is gone, and 
nothing is left of the crime hut the ruin which it has wrought, then too the 
Furies take their seats upon the midnight pillow, Pad the meridian of evil is, 
for Ike most part, loft it n vexed ; and when a man has chosen his road, he is left 
(done to follow it to Ike end.”* 

1 Joint xii. 44 — 50. 

. * “bivouacked there” of Mai t . xxi. 17 does not necessarily imply (hat lie bivouacked in the open 

!l ' Itjs, however, very proliablo that Ho did so; for (1) such is the proper meaning ol‘ (ho word (comp. 

mg. six. 15, 20). (2) St. Duke seems to imply this (xxi. 37). (3) It. was His custom to resort for (ho 

mg it t.Q Qethsemftne, where, so far as wo are aware, there was no house. (4) The retiring to Bethany 
" ' 't l ila '' ,1 b anf uvor to the “ was concealed from them " of John xii. 30. 

' Fromlo, Hist, of En,jl. viii. 30 . 
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MONDAY IN PASSION WEEK A DAY OF PARABLES. 


“ A | 'pli's of gold in pictures of silver." — Frov. xxv. II. 




6>. VISING from I Lis bivouac in the neighbourhood of 



Bethany Avhile it was still early, Jesus returned at 
once to the city and the Temple ; and on His way 
He felt hungry. Monday and Thursday were kept 
by the scrupulous religionists of the day as volun- 
tary fasts, and to this the Pharisee alludes when 
lie says in the Parable, “ I fast twice in the week.’ 
But this fasting was a mere “ work of supereroga- 
neither commanded nor sanctioned by the Law or 
the Prophets, and it was alien alike to the habits and 
precepts of One who came, not by external asceticisms, but 
with absolute self-surrender, to ennoble by Divine sinless- 
ness the common life of men. It may be that in His 
compassionate eagerness to teach His people, He had 
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neglected the common wants of life ; it may be that there were no means of 
procuring food in the fields where He had spent the night ; it may be again 
that the hour of prayer and morning sacrifice had not yet come, before which 
the Jews did not usually take a meal. But, whatever inay have been the 



JERUSALEM FROM THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


cause, Jesus hungered, so as to be driven to look for wayside fruit to sustain 
and refresh Him for the day’s work. A few dates or figs, a piece of black 
bread, a draught of water, are sufficient at any time for an Oriental’s simple meal. 

There are trees in abundance even now throughout this region, but not 
the numerous palms, and figs, and walnut-trees which made the vicinity of 
Jerusalem like one umbrageous park, before they were cut down by litus, 
in the operations of the siege. Fig-trees especially were planted by the roadside. 


69 
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because the dust was thought to facilitate their growth , 1 * and their refreshing 
fruit was common property. At a distance in front of Him Jesus caught sight 
of a solitary fig-tree , 3 and although the ordinary season at which figs ripened 
had not yet arrived, yet, as it was clad with verdure, and as the fruit of a fig 
sets before the leaves unfold, this tree looked more than usually promising. 
Its rich large leaves seemed to show that it was fruitful, and their unusually 
early growth that it was not only fruitful but precociously vigorous. There 
was every chance, therefore, of finding upon it either the late violet-coloured 
kermouses, or autumn figs, that often remained hanging on the trees all through 
the winter, and even until the new spring leaves had come ; 3 or the delicious 
bakkooroih , the first ripe on the fig-tree, of which Orientals are particularly 
fond . 4 The difficulty raised about St. Mark’s expression, that “the time of 
figs was not yet ,” 5 6 is wholly needless. On the plains of Genncsareth, Jesus 
must have been accustomed — if we may trust Josephus — to see the figs hanging 
ripe on the trees every month in the year excepting January and February 
and there is to this day, in Palestine, a kind of white or early fig which 
ripens in spring, and much before the ordinary or black fig . 7 On many 
grounds, therefore, Jesus might well have expected to find a few figs to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger on this fair-promising leafy tree, although the ordinary 
fig-season had not yet arrived. 

But when Tie came up to it, Tie was disappointed. The sap was circu- 
lating; the leaves made a fair show; but of fruit there was none. Fit emblem 
of a hypocrite, whose external semblance is a delusion and sham — fit emblem 
of the nation in whom the ostentatious profession of religion brought forth no 
“fruit of good living” — the tree was barren. And it was hopelessly barren ; 
for had it been fruitful the previous year, there would still have been some 
of the kermouses hiddeu under those broad leaves ; and had it been fruitful 
this year, the bakkooroih would have set into green and delicious fragrance 


1 Plin. Hid. Nat. xv. 21, quoted by Moyor. Oil tlio right to pluck fruit, see Dout. xxiii. 24. 

8 evKijv ixIm (Matt. xxi. 19), “a single fig-tree." Tho ti r\ e vpfati h abrjj, “ if perchance lie should 
find anything ou it ” (Mark xi. 13), implies a shade of surprise at the exceptional forwardness of the tree. 

3 Plin. H. N. xvi. 27. 

4 Hos. ix. 10; Isa. xxviii. 4; Nall. iii. 12; Jcr. xxiv. 2, “Very good figs, even like the figs ihatarc 

first ripe.” 

6 There is no need whatever to render this, “it was no favourable weather for figs,” “not a good 
fig-year.” 

" B.J. iii. 10, §8. 

7 Dr. Thomson, author of The Land and the Book, tells us that he lias eaten these figs as oarly as Apr ]J 
or May. 
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before the leaves appeared; but on this fruitless tree there was neither any 
promise for the future, nor any gleanings from the past. 

And therefore, since it was but deceptive and useless, a barren cumberer ot 
the ground. He made it the eternal warning against a life of hypocrisy continued 
until it is too late, and, in the hearing of llis disciples, uttered upon it the 
solemn fiat, “Never fruit grow upon thee more!” Even at the word, such 
infructuous life as it possessed was arrested, and it began to wither away. 

The criticisms upon this miracle have been singularly idle and singularly 
irreverent, because they have been based for the most part on ignorance or 
on prejudice. By those who reject the divinity of Jesus, it has been called a 
penal miracle, a miracle of vengeance, a miracle of unworthy anger, a childish 
exhibition of impatience under disappointment, an uncultured indignation 
against innocent Nature. No one, I suppose, who believes that the story 
represents a real and miraculous fact, will daringly arraign the motives of 
Ilim who performed it ; but many argue that this is ail untrue and mistaken 
story, because it narrates what they regard as an unworthy display of anger 
at a slight disappointment, and as a miracle of destruction which violated the 
rights of the supposed owner of the tree, or of the multitude. But, as to the 
first objection, surely it is amply enough to say that every page of the New 
Testament shows the imjxmibUity of imagining that the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists had so poor and false a conception of Jesus as to believe that He 
avenged His passing displeasure on an irresponsible object. Would He who, at 
the Tempter’s bidding, refused to satisfy His wants by turning the stones of 
the wilderness into bread, bo represented as having “ flown into a rage ” — no 
other expression is possible — with an unconscious tree? An absurdity so 
irreverent might have been found in the Apocryphal Gospels ; but had the 
Evangelists been capable of perpetuating it, then, most unquestionably, they 
could have had neither the capacity nor the desire to paint that Divine and 
Eternal portrait of the Lord Jesus, which their knowledge of the truth, and 
the aid of God’s Holy Spirit, enabled them to present to the world for ever, as 
its most priceless possession. And as for the withering of the tree, has the 
householder of the parable been ever severely censured because he said of his 
barren fig-tree, “Cut it down, why cumberetli it the ground?” Has St. John 
the Baptist been ever blamed for violence and destructiveness because lie cried. 
And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the tree : every tree, therefore, 
which bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn down and cast into the tire? 

has the ancient Prophet been charged with misrepresenting the character of 
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God, wlren he says, “ T, the Lord, have dried up the green tree ,” 1 as well as 
“made the dry tree to flourish ?” When the hail beats down the tendrils of 
the vineyard — when the lightning scathes the olive, or “ splits the unwedgeable 
and gnarled oak ” — do any but the utterly ignorant and brutal begin at once to 
blaspheme against God ? Is it a crime under any circumstances to destroy a 
melees tree ? if not, is it more a crime to do so by miracle ? Why, then, is 
the Saviour of the world — to whom Lebanon would be too little for a burnt- 
offering — to be blamed by petulant critics because He hastened the withering of 
one barren tree, and founded, on the destruction of its uselessness, three eternal 
lessons — a symbol of the destruction of impenitence, a warning of the peril of 
hypocrisy, an illustration of the power of faith ? 1 2 

They went on their way, and, as usual, entered the Temple; and scarcely 
had they entered it, when they were met by another indication of the intense 
incessant spirit of opposition which actuated the rulers of Jerusalem . 3 4 A 
formidable deputation approached them, imposing alike in its numbers and its 
stateliness. 1- The chief priests — heads of the twenty-four courses — the learned 
scribes, the leading rabbis, representatives of all the constituent classes of the 
Sanhedrin were there, to overawe Him — whom they despised as the poor 
ignorant Prophet of despicable Nazareth — with all that was venerable in 
age, eminent in wisdom, or imposing in authority in the great Council of the 
nation. The people whom He was engaged in teaching made reverent way for 
them, lest they should pollute those floating robes and ample fringes with 
a touch ; and when they had arranged themselves around Jesus, they sternly 
and abruptly asked Him, “By what authority doest thou these things, and who 
gave thee this authority?” They demanded of Him His warrant for thus 


1 Ezek. xv ii. 24. 

2 The many-sided symbolism of iho act would have been much more vividly apparent to those more 
familiar than ourselves with the ancient prophets (see Hos. ix. 10 ; Joel i. 7 ; Micah vii. 1). “ Even 
iioro,” says Professor Westcott, “in tho moment of sorrowful disappointment, as He turned to His 
disciples, tho word of judgment became a word of promise. Have faith in God, and whatsoever things 
ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye received them (Md t/Serc) — received them already as the inspiration of 
the wish — ‘and ye shall have them”’ (Charact. of the Gosp. Miracles, p. 25). I have dwelt at some length 
<m this miracle, because to some able and honest thinkers it presents a real difficulty. Those who do 
not sc r in it the lessons which I have indicated (of which tho first two are only implied, not formulated, 
in the Gospels), regard it as a literal construction of an illustrative metaphor — a parable of the power of 
faith (cf. Luke xxiii. 31 ; Rev. vi. 13, and tho Koran, Sura 95) which has got mythically developed into a 
miracle. Better this, than that it should lead them to unworthy views of “Him whom tho latbci 
hath sent ; ** but if tho above viows bo right, the difficulty doos not seem to me by any means insuperable. 

8 It will be observed that I am following in the main tho order of the eye-witness, St. Matthew, nhi 
however, pauses tc finish the story of the fig-tree, the sequel of which belougs to the next day. 

4 Mark xi. 27. 
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publicly assuming the functions of Eabbi and Prophet, for riding into Jeru- 
salem amid the hosannas of attendant crowds, for purging tko Temple of 
the traffickers, at whose presence they connived ? 1 

The answer surprised and confounded them. With that infinite presence 
of mind, to which the world’s history furnishes no parallel, and which 
remained calm under the worst assaults, 

Jesus told them that the answer to their 
question depended on the answer which 
they were prepared to give to 1 Its ques- 
tion. “ The baptism of John, was it from 
heaven, or of men ? ” A sudden pause 
followed. “Answer me,” said Jesus, in- 
terrupting their whispered colloquy. And 
surely they, who had sent a commission 
to inquire publicly into the claims of 
John, were in a position to answer. But 
no answer came. They knew full well the 
import of the question. They could not 
for a moment put it aside as irrelevant. 

John had openly and emphatically tes- 
tified to Jesus, had acknowledged Him, 
before their own deputies, not only as a 
Prophet, but as a Prophet far greater than 
himself — nay, more, as the Prophet, the 
Messiah. Would they recognise that 
authority, or would they not ? Clearly 
Jesus had a right to demand their reply 

° JEWISH I’KIF.st. ( Cahnd .) 

to that question before He could reply to 

theirs. But they could not, or rather they would not answer that question. 

It reduced them in fact to a complete dilemma. They would not say 

“ from heaven because they had in heart rejected it ; they dared not say 

“of men,” because the belief in John (as we see even in Josephus) was 

so vehement and so unanimous that openly to reject him would have been 
to endanger their personal safety. 3 They were reduced, therefore they, 

1 Mark xi. 27—33 ; Mat t, xxi. 23—27 ; Luke xx. 1—8. The Sanhedrin hail sent a similar deputation 
to John the Baptist, but in a less hostile spirit. 

2 Jos. Antt. xviii. 5, § 2 ; Luke xx. 6. The * wht/mW, “ Having been persuaded;’ shows the permanence 
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the musters of Israel — to the ignominious necessity of saying, “We can- 
not tell.” 

There is an luhnirahle Hebrew proverb which says, “ Teach thy tongue to 
say, ‘ I do not know.’ ” But to say, “We do not know,” in this instance, was 
a thing utterly alien to their habits, disgraceful to their discernment, a. death- 
blow to their pretensions. It was ignorance in a sphere wherein ignorance was 
for them inexcusable. They, the appointed explainers of the Law — they, the 
accepted teachers of the people — they, the acknowledged monopolisers of 
Scriptural learning and oral tradition — and yet to be compelled, against their 
real convictions, to say, and that before the multitude, that they could not tell 
whether a man of immense and sacred influence — a man who acknowledged 
the Scriptures which they explained, and carried into practice the customs which 
they reverenced — was a divinely inspired messenger or a deluding impostor! 
Were the lines of demarcation, then, between the inspired Prophet {nabi) and 
the wicked seducer (mesilh) so dubious and indistinct ? It was indeed a fearful 
humiliation, and one which they never either forgot or forgave. And yet how 
just was the retribution which they had thus brought on their own heads! 
The curses which they had intended for another had recoiled upon them- 
selves ; the pompous question which was to be an engine wherewith another 
should be crushed, had sprang back with sudden rebound, to their own confusion 
and shame. 

Jesus did not press upon their discomfiture, though He well knew — as the 
form of His answer showed— that their “ do not know” was a “ do not choose 
to say.” Since, however, their failure to answer clearly absolved Him from 
any necessity to tell them further of an authority about which, by their 
own confession, they were totally incompetent to decide, He ended the scene 
by simply saying, “ Neither tell I you by what authority I do these things.” 

So they retired a little into the background. He continued the instruction 
of the people which they had interrupted, and began once more to speak to 
them in parables, which both the multitude and the members of the Sanhedrin 
who were present could hardly fail to understand. And He expressly called 
their attention to what He was about to say. “ IV hat think ye ? ” He asked, for 
now it is their turn to submit to be questioned ; and then, telling them of 


of tho conviction ; the KaraXttdfu, “will stono us to death ” (which is used here only), the violent tumult 
which would have been caused by a denial of John’s position as a prophet. Wetstein quotes from Donat, 
.ad Ter. Eun. v. 5, 11, a most apposite parallel, where Parmcnio, unable to deny, and unwilling to admit, 
protects himself by a “ ncscio” 
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the two sons, of whom the one first flatly refused his father’s bidding, but 
afterwards repented and did it, the other blandly promised an obedience which 
he never performed, He asked, “Which of these two did his father’s will?” 
They could hut answer, “the first; ” and lie then pointed out to them the plain 
and solemn .meaning of their own answer. It was, that the very publicans 
and harlots, despite the apparent open shamelessness of their disobedience, were 
yet showing them— them, the scrupulous and highly reputed legalists of the 
holy nation — the way into the kingdom of heaven. Yes, these sinners, whom 
they despised and hated, were streaming before them through the door which 
was not yet shut. For John had come to these Jews on their own principles 
and in their own practices , 1 and they had pretended to receive him, but 
had not ; but the publicans and the harlots had repented at his bidding. 
For all their broad fringes and conspicuous phylacteries, they — the priests, the 
separatists, the Rabbis of these people — were worse in the sight of Clod than 
sinners whom they would have scorned to touch with one ol their fingers. 

Then He bade them “ hear another parable,” the parable of the rebellious 
husbandmen in the vineyard, whose fruits they would not yield. That vineyard 
of the Lord of Hosts was the house of Israel, and the men of Judah were llis 
pleasant plants ; 3 and they, the leaders and teachers, were those to whom the 
Lord of the vineyard would naturally look for the rendering of the produce. 
But in spite of all that He had done lor II is vineyard, there were no grapes, 
or only wild grapes. “ He looked for judgment, but behold oppression ; for 
righteousness, but behold a cry.” And since they could not render any 
produce, and dared not own the barren fruitlessness for which they, the 
husbandmen, were responsible, they insulted, and beat, and wounded, and 
slew messenger after messenger whom the Lord of the vineyard sent to them. 
Last of all, He sent His Son, and that Son — though they recognised Him, 
and could not but recognise Him — they beat, and Hung forth, and slew. When 
the Lord of the vineyard came, what would He do to them? Either the people, 
out of honest conviction, or the listening Pharisees, to show their apparent 
coutempt for what they could not fail to sec was the point of the parable, 
answered that He would wretchedly destroy those wretches, and let out the 
vineyard to worthier and more faithful husbandmen. A second time they had 
been compelled to an admission, which fatally, out of their own mouths, 
condemned themselves; they had confessed with their own lips that it would be 

1 Matt. xxi. 28—32. 

* Matt. Mi. 33—46; Mark xii. 1—12; Luko xx. 0—19; Isa. v. 1—7; P«. Ixxx. 
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in accordance with God’s justice to deprive them of their exclusive rights, and 
to give them to the Gentiles. 

And to show them that their own Scriptures had prophesied of this their 
conduct, He asked them whether they had never read (in the 118th Psalm 1 ) of 
the stone which the builders rejected, which nevertheless, by the marvellous 
purpose of God, became the headstone of the corner ? How could they remain 
builders any longer, when the whole design of their workmanship was thus 
deliberately overruled and set aside? Did not their old Messianic prophecy 
clearly imply that God would call other builders to the work of His Temple ? 
Woe to them who even stumbled — as they were doing — at that rejected stone ; 
but even yet there was time for them to avoid the more crushing annihilation 
of those on whom that stone should fall. To reject Him in His humanity and 
humiliation involved pain and loss ; but to be found still rejecting Him when 
He should come again in His glory, would not this be “ utter destruction from 
the presence of the Lord ? ” To sit on the seat of judgment and condemn liim 
— this should be ruin to them and their nation ; but to be condemned by 
Him, would not this be to be “ ground to powder?” 2 

They saw now, more clearly than ever, the whole bent and drift of these 
parables, and longed for the hour of vengeance ! Put, as yet, fear restrained 
them ; for, to the multitude, Christ was still a Prophet. 

One more warning utterance He spoke on this Day of Parables — the Parable 
of the Marriage of the King’s Son. In its basis and framework it closely 
resembled the Parable of the Great Supper uttered, during His last journey, 
at a Pharisee’s house; but in many of its details, and in its entire conclusion, 
it was different. Here the ungrateful subjects who receive the invitation, not 
only make light of it, and pursue undisturbed their worldly avocations, but 
some of them actually insult and murder the messenger who had invited them, 
and — a point at which the history merges into prophecy — are destroyed and 
their city burned. And the rest of the story points to yet further scenes, 
pregnant with still deeper meanings. 3 * 5 Others are invited ; the wedding-feast 

1 Comp. Isa. xrviii. 16; Dan. ii. 44; Acts iv. 11; Eph. ii. 20; IPet. ii. 6, 7. Loaders of tho people » ri> 

called pin noth in Judg. xx. 2, Ac. Slier point s out that this was the Psalm from which tho Hosan'ia 

of the inultitndo was taken (iii. 125). Tho “head of the corner” is tho chief or foundation stone, some 
times placed at the auglo of a building, and so binding two walls together. The adrrj of Matt. xxi. 42 

(Ps. cxviii. 23, LXX.) means “this doing,” and is a Hebraism for rovro as in 1 Sam. iv. 7, LXX. 

5 Dan. ii. 34—44. 

* The servauts are ordered to go to tho “ bye-ways,” of the roads to search for fresh guests, l" 1 ’ 

wo are only told that they wont into the iSo !, “ ways ” (Matt. xxii. 9, 10) ; this delicate “ reference to 0* 
imperfect work of human agonts ” is lost in our version. (Lightfoot, Revision, p. 68.) 
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is furnished with guests both bad and good ; the king comes in, and notices one 
who had thrust himself into the company in his own rags, without providing 
or accepting the wedding garment, which the commonest courtesy required . 1 

This rude, intruding, presumptuous guest is cast forth by attendant angels 
into outer darkness, where shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ; and then fol- 
lows, for the last time, the warning urged in varying similitudes, with a frequency 
commensurate to its importance, that “many are called, but few are chosen .” 2 

Teachings so obvious in their import filled the minds of the leading Priests 
and Pharisees with a more and more bitter rage. He had begun the day by 
refusing to answer their dictatorial question, and by more than justifying that 
refusal. His counter-question had not only shown Ilis calm superiority to the 
influence which they so haughtily exercised over the people, but had reduced 
them to the ignominious silence of an hypocrisy, which was forced to shield 
itself under the excuse of incompetence. Then followed His parables. In the 
first of these He had convicted them of false professions, unaccompanied by 
action ; in the second, He had depicted the trust and responsibility of their 
office, and had indicated a terrible retribution for its cruel and profligate 
abuse ; in the third, He had indicated alike the punishment which would ensue 
upon a violent rejection of Ilis invitations, and the impossibility of deceiving 
the eye of His Heavenly Father by a mere nominal and pretended acceptance. 
Lying lip-service, faithless rebellion, blind presumption, such were the sins 
which He had striven to bring homo to their consciences. And this was but 
a superficial outline of all the heart-searching power with which His words had 
been to them like a sword of the Spirit, piercing even to the dividing of the joints 
and marrow. But to bad men nothing is so maddening as the exhibition of their 
own self-deception. So great was the hardly-concealed fury of the Jewish 
hierarchy, that they would gladly have seized Him that very hour. Fear restrained 
them, and He was suffered to retire unmolested to His quiet resting-place. Hut 
either that night or early on the following morning, Ilis enemies held another 

council — at this time they seem to have held them almost daily to see if they 

could not make one more combined, systematic, overwhelming effort “to entangle 
Him in His talk,” to convict Him of ignorance or of error, to shake His credit 
with the multitude, or embroil Him in dangerous relations towards the civil 
authority. We shall see in the following chapter the result of their machinations. 

1 Zeph. i. 8. 

s See Matt. vii. 13, 14; xix. 30; xx. 16. Those who east, forth the intruder are I Unarm, “ ministers.” 
here representing angels; not the SoC\oi. “Slaves” are human messengers of the earlier part of tlm 
parable, though rendered in our version by the same word. 
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THIS MOUNTAINS HOUND JERUSALEM. 


CHAPTER LI. 

THE DAY OF TEMPTATIONS — TIIE LAST AND GREATEST DAY OF THE PUliLIC 

MINISTRY OF JESUS. 

‘Ami tlio dour was slmt.” — M att. xxv. 10. 

- <A . « A j- AxA — 3 ^ . . ...... 

<2^7^, j 1 ST the following morning Jesus rose with His disciples 

to enter for the last time the Temple Courts. On 

their way they passed the solitary fig-tree, no longer 

gay with its false leafy garniture, hut shrivelled, 

from the root upwards, in every bough. The; quick 

eye of Peter was the first to notice it, and he 

exclaimed, “ Master, behold the fig-tree which then 

cursedst is withered away.” The disciples stopped 

to look at it, and to express their astonishment at ike 

apidity with which the denunciation had been ful -illed. 

AVhat struck them most was the power of Jesus; the 

deeper meanings of His symbolic act they seem for the 

time to have missed; and, leaving these lessons to da " 11 
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upon them gradually, Jesus addressed the mood of their minds at the moment, 
and told them that if they would but have faith in God— faith which should 
enable them to offer up their prayers with perfect and unwavering confidence 
—they should not only be able to perform such a wonder as that done to 
the fig-tree, but even “ if they bade this mountain ” — and as lie spoke He 
may have pointed to Olivet — “ to be removed, and cast into the sea, it 
should obey them.” But, since in this one instance the power had been 
put forth to destroy. He added a very important warning. They were 
not to suppose that this emblematic act gave them any licence to wield the 
sacred powers which faith and prayer would bestow on them, for purposes of 
anger or vengeance ; nay, no power was possible to the heart that knew not 
how to forgive, and the unforgiving heart could never be forgiven. The sword, 
and the famine, and the pestilence were to be no instruments for them to 
wield, nor were they even to dream of evoking against their enemies the fire 
of heaven or the “ icy wind of death .” 1 The secret of successful prayer was 
faith j the road to faith in God lay through pardon of transgression; pardon 
was possible to them alone who were ready to pardon others. 

He was scarcely seated in the Temple when the result of the machinations 
of His enemies on the previous evening showed itself in a new kind of strategy, 
involving one of the most perilous and deeply laid of all the schemes to 
entrap and ruin Him. The deadly nature of the plot appeared in the fact 
that, to carry it out, the Pharisees were united in ill-omened conjunction with 
the Herodians ; so that two parties, usually ranked against each other in strong 
opposition, were now reconciled in a conspiracy for the ruin of their common 
enemy . 2 Devotees and sycophants — hierarchical scrupulosity and political 
indifferentism — the school of theocratic zeal and the school of crafty expediency 
— were thus united to dismay and perplex Him. The Herodians occur but 

1 Somo supposo that a breath of thn simoom Vd been the agent in withering the fig-tree. 

2 Matt. xxii. 15 — 22; Mark xii. 13 — 17; Luko xx. lit — 26. “Not the first or last instance in 
history, in which priests have used politicians, even otherwise opposed to them, to crush a reformer 
whoso zoal might bo inimical to both ” (Neandor, p. 397, Bohn). Previously wo only find tho Herodians 
in Mark iii. 0. They seem to lie political descendants of the old Anliochians (2 Mace. iv. 9). (See 
Salvador, Jems Christ, i. 162.) Actually they were perhaps the Bocthusuit and their adherents, who had 
been allied to Herod tho Great by inarriago as well as by worldly interests. Ilerod tho Great, when lie fell 
in love with Mariamne, daughter of Simon, son of a certain Boethus of Alexandria, had made Simon High 
Priest by way of ennobling him. Tlieso Boetlmsim had held the high-priesthood for thirty-five years, and 
shared its influence with the family of Anuas. In point of find, the priestly jiarty of this epoch seem 
all to have been more or less Saddueecs, and moro or less Herodians. They had lost all hold on, and all 
<aro for, the people; and, though less openly shameless, were the lineal representatives of thoso bad pontiffs 
who, since the days of Jason and Menelaus, lnnl tried to introdneo “Greek fashions and heatheuish 
manners ” (2 Mace. iv. 13, 14). 
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seldom in the Gospel narrative. Their very designation — a Latinised adjective 
applied to the Greek-speaking courtiers of an Edomite prince who, by Roman 
intervention, had become a J udsean king — showed at once their hybrid origin. 
Their existence had mainly a political significance, and they stood outside the 
current of religious life, except so far as their Hellenising tendencies and 
worldly interests led them to show an ostentatious disregard for the Mosaic 
law . 1 They were, in fact, mere provincial courtiers ; men who basked in the 
sunshine of a petty tyranny which, for their own personal ends, they were 
anxious to uphold. To strengthen the family of Herod by keeping it on good 
terms with Roman imperialism, and to effect this good understanding by 
repressing every distinctively Jewish aspiration — this was their highest aim. 
And in order to do this they Grsecised their Semitic names, adopted ethnic 
habits, frequented amphitheatres, familiarly accepted the symbols of heathen 
supremacy, even went so far as to obliterate, by such artificial means as they 
could, the distinctive and covenant symbol of Hebrew nationality. That the 
Pharisees should tolerate even the most temporary partnership with such men 
as these, whose very existence was a violent outrage on their most cherished 
prejudices, enables us to gauge more accurately the extreme virulence of 
hatred with which Jesus had inspired them. And that hatred was destined 
to become deadlier still. It was already at red-lieat ; the words and deeds of 
this day were to raise it to its whitest intensity of wrath. 

The Herodians might come before Jesus without raising a suspicion of 
sinister motives ; but the Pharisees, astutely anxious to put Him off His 
guard, did not come to Him in person. They sent some of their younger 
scholars, who (already adepts in hypocrisy) were to approach Him as though 
in all the guileless simplicity of an inquiring spirit . 2 They evidently 
designed to raise the impression that a dispute had occurred between them 
and the Herodians, and that they desired to settle it by referring the decision 
of the question at issue to the final and higher authority of the Great Prophet. 
They came to Him circumspectly, deferentially, courteously. “Rabbi,” they 
said to Him with flattering earnestness, “ we know that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man ; for thou 
regardest not the person of men.” It was as though they would entreat 

1 Thoir attempt to represent Herod the Great as the Messiah (!) (Tort. Praescr. 45) was a thing ^ 
the past. The genuine Sanhedrin, urging tho command of Dout. xvii. 15, had unanimously app®** 1 ' 1 * 
it gainst Herod. 

2 St. Luke (xx. 20) calls them “ Hers in ambush Comp. Job xxxi. 9, 
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Him, without fear or favour, confidentially to give them His private opinion; 
and as though they really wanted Ilis opinion for their own -guidance in a 
moral question of practical importance, and were quite sure that He alone 
could resolve their distressing uncertainty. But why all this sly undulatory 
approach and serpentine ensalivation ? The forked tongue and the envenomed 
fang appeared in a moment. “ Tell us, therefore ” — since you are so wise, so 
time, so courageous — “ tell us, therefore, is it lawful to give tribute to Ca>sar, 
or not?” This capitation tax, which we all so much detest, but the legality 
of which these Herodians support, ought we, or ought we not, to pay it? 
Which of us is in the right ? — we who loathe and resent, or the Herodians who 
delight in it? 1 

He must, they thought, answer “Yes” or “No;” there is no possible 
escape from a plain question so cautiously, sincerely, and respectfully put. 
Perhaps He will answer, “ Yes, it is lawful.” I1‘ so, all apprehension of Him on 
the part of the Herodians will be removed, for then He will not be likely to 
endanger them or their views. For although there is something which looks 
dangerous in this common enthusiasm for Him, yet if one, whom they take 
to be the Messiah, should openly adhere to a heathen tyranny, and sanction 
its most galling imposition, such a decision will at once explode and evaporate 
any regard which the people may feel for Him. If, on the other hand, as is all 
but certain, He should adopt the views of His countryman Judas the Gaulonite, 
and answer, “ No, it is not lawful,” then, in that case too, we are equally rid of 
Him ; for then He is in open rebellion against the Homan power, and these 
new Herodian friends of ours can at once hand Him over to the jurisdiction of 
the Procurator. Pontius Pilatus will deal very roughly with Ilis pretensions, 
and will, if need he, without the slightest hesitation, mingle His blood, as he 
lias done the blood of other Galiheans, with the blood of the sacrifices. 

They must have awaited the answer with breathless interest ; but even if 
they succeeded in concealing the hate which gleamed in their eyes, Jesus at 
once saw the sting and heard the hiss of the Pharisaic serpent. They had 
fawned on Him with their “ Rabbi,” and “true,” and “impartial,” and 
“fearless;” He “ blights them with the flash ” of one indignant word, 
critcs!” That word must have undeceived their hopes, and crumbled their 
craftiness into dust. “Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? Bring me the 
tribute-money.” 3 They would not be likely to carry with them the hated 


1 Matt. xxii. 15—22; Luke xx. 19- -26; Mark xii. 13 — 17. 


2 Mark xii. 15, 16. 
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Roman coinage with its heathen symbols, though they might have been at 
once able to produce from their girdles the Temple shekel. Hut they would 
only have to step outside the Court of the Gentiles, and borrow from the 
money-changers’ tables a current lioman coin. While the people stood round 
in wondering silence they brought Him a denarius, and put it in His hand. 
On one side were stamped the haughty, beautiful features of the Emperor 
Tiberius, with all the wicked scorn upon the lip; on the obverse his title of 
Pontifcx Maximus ! x It was probably due to mere accident that the face of the 
cruel, dissolute tyrant was on this particular coin, for the ltomans, with that 
half-contemptuous concession to national superstitions which characterised their 
rule, had allowed the Jew's to have struck for their particular use a coinage 
which recorded the name without bearing the likeness of the reigning emperor . 2 



“Whose image and superscription is this?” He asked. They say unto Him, 
“Caesar’s.” There , then, was the simplest possible solution of their cunning 
question. “ Render, therefore, unto Ccesar the things that are Caesar's.” That 
alone might have been enough, for it implied that their national acceptance 
ot this coinage answered their question, and revealed its emptiness. The 
very word which He used conveyed the lesson. They had asked, “ Is it 
lawful to give” (SoOvtu) ? He corrects them, and says, “ Render Give 
back” (('nroSoTe ) . It was not a voluntary gift, but a legal due; not a cheerful 
offering, but a political necessity. It was perfectly understood among tin* 
Jews, and was laid down in the distinctest language by their greatest Rabbis 


1 Seo Madden, p. 247 : Akormnn, p. 11. wliero plates aro given. Tlie own would not Ix'ar the full name 
Tiberius, but Ti. Caesar. 

" See Koim, Gesch. Jes. iij 130. Tlio Etwenes bad a special scruple against coins which seemed (o them 
to violato tho second commandment ; and Jewish coins only bear the signs of palms, lilies, grapes, reusers, ie. 
(t ee Ewald, Gesch. Christ p. 83; and the plates in Mnnk, Akcrmiui, Madden, Ac.) See min on p. i!10. 

Tho first .and third of tho above engravings give the obverse and reverse respectively of a eopprr coin, upon 
U( h lna y bo discerned the traces of Greek letters, probably struck originally at Antioch, with the imago and 
* jpuseription of the Emperor Trajan; it now hears on the one side “ Simon,’’ divided by a p.ilm-tnv, and oil the 
a vine-branch with letters, which may he probably read as Larhernth Shaddai — i.c., “The l>clivcrance of the 
5 ^ he coin in the centre is tho reverse of a denarius (probably of Doinitian), which has been re -struck 

of with the device of a four-stringed lyre, and the legend luclieruth Jirumh-m— i.e. t “3 he Deliverance 

^ruaalom ’ — recalling probably the Jews’ short-lived joy on tho revolt under *Simon I>ar-(.ochub in DJI A.D. 
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in later days, that to accept the coinage of any king was to acknowledge his 
supremacy . 1 By accepting the denarius, therefore, as a current coin they were 
openly declaring that Caesar was their sovereign, and they — the very best 
of them — had settled the question that it was lawful to pay the poll-tax, 
by habitually doing so. It was their duty, then, to obey the power* which 
they had deliberately chosen, and the tax, under these circumstances, only 
represented an equivalent for the advantages which they received.® But Jesus 

M 

JEWISH COIN.* 

could not leave them with this lesson only. He added the far deeper and 
weightier words — “ and lo God the things that are God’s!' To Caesar you one 
the coin which you have admitted as the symbol of his authority, and which 
bears his image and superscription ; to God you owe yourselves. Nothing 
can more fully reveal the depth of hypocrisy in these Pharisaic questioners 
than the fact that, in spite of the Divine answer, and in spite of their own 
secret and cherished convictions, they yet made it a ground of clamorous 
accusation against Jesus, that lie had “ forbidden to give tribute unto Caesar ! ” :i 

Amazed and humiliated at the sudden and total frustration of a plan 
which seemed irresistible — compelled, in spite of themselves, to admire the 
guileless wisdom which had in an instant broken loose from the meshes of their 
sophistical malice — they sullenly retired. There was nothing which even thy 
could take hold of in His words. But now, undeterred by this striking failure, 

1 Maimonides, Gczclah , 5. In another Rabbinic tract Abigail objects to David’s assertion that lie is 
king, because the coins of Saul are current (Jer. Sanhedr. 20, 2). Seo too the curious anecdote in Avod. 
Zar. f. 6, quoted by Koiin. 

2 Compare the command, given by Jeremiah (xxvii. 4 — 8), that the Jews should obey Nebuchadnezzar, 
to whom their apostacios had made them subject ; so too of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, &c. (Rom.xiii. 1 ; 1 Pet. 
ii. 13, 14). The early Christians boasted of their quiet obedience to the powers that be (Justin. Apol. i. 17). 

3 Luke xxiii. 2. 

* The bronze coin figured above is Considered to have been struck about the year 69 A.D. by Simon Bar- 
Qioras, the one of the three rival heads .»f faction who lived to grace the triumphal procossion of Titus in tho 
following year, and was then immediately executed near the Forum at Homo. On the obverse is the namo “ Simon 
( Shimon ) in Hebrew characters, around a Liiree-stringed lyre — doubtless recalling the joyful strains of thanksgiving 
that celebrated tho two successive victories over Cestius Gallus (then governor of Syria) to which this Son of (boras 
had led his fellow-countrymen in 66 A.D. Tho same idea is expressed on the reverse also, but under the typ' 5 
of a palm- branch enclosed in an olive-wreath, around which may bo traced in Hebrew characters (some 
which are left to conjecture) the words Lachcruth Jermhalaim — i.c., “ Of tho Deliverance of Jerusalem.” dbo 
original coin is in the British Museum. 
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the Saddueees thought that they might have better success . 1 There was 
something more supercilious and oflhand in the question which they proposed, 
and they came in a spirit of less burning hatred, but of more sneering scorn. 
Hitherto these cold Epicureans had, for the most part, despised and ignored the 
Prophet of Nazareth . 3 Supported as a sect by the adhesion ot some of the 
highest priests, as well as by some of the wealthiest citizens — on better terms 
than the Pharisees both with the Ilerodian and the Roman power — they were, 
up to this time, less terribly in earnest, and proposed to themselves no more 
important aim than to vex Jesus, by reducing Ilim into a confession of 
difficulty. So they came with an old stale piece of casuistry, conceived in the 
same spirit of self-complacent ignorance as arc many of the objections urged 
by modem Saddueees against the resurrection of the body, but still sufficiently 
puzzling to furnish them with an argument in favour of their disbeliefs, and 
with a “difficulty” to throw in the way of their opponents. Addressing 
Jesus with mock respect, they called His attention to the Mosaic institution 
of levirate marriages, and then stated, as though it had actually occurred , 3 
a coarse imaginary case, in which, on the death without issue of an 
eldest brother, the widow had been espoused in succession by the six younger 
brethren, all of whom had died one after another, leaving the widow still 
surviving. “ Whose wife in the resurrection, when people shall rise,” they 
scoffingly ask, “ shall this sevenfold widow be ?” The Pharisees, if we may 
judge from Talmudical writings, had already settled the question in a very 
obvious way, and quite to their own satisfaction, by saying that she should in 
the resurrection be the wife of the first husband. And even if Jesus had given 
such a poor answer as this, it is difficult to see — since the answer had been 
sanctioned by men most highly esteemed for their wisdom — how the Saddueees 
could have shaken the force of the reply, or what they would have gained by 
having put their inane and materialistic question. But Jesus was content with 


4 Matt. xxii. 23 — 33 ; Mark xii. 18—27 ; Luke xx. 27 — 39. Hitag (Uebcr Joh. Marc. 209) ingeniously 
conjectures that the narrative of the Woman taken in Adultery belongs to this place, so that thoro would 
have been on this day three separate temptations of Christ — the first political, the second doctrinal, the 
third speculative. But though Lange, Keim (iii. 138), Ellicott (p. 312), and others approve of this 
conjecture, it seems to me to have no probability. There is no shadow of external evidence in its favour ; 
tho subjective arrangement of the questions is ratlior specious than real ; the events of life do not happen 
® this kind of order ; and tho attack of the Pharisees was in this instance pre-arranged, whereas the ques- 
fion about the adulteress arose spontaneously and accidentally. 
s They are scarcely mentioned except in Matt. xri. 1. 

* Matt. xxii. 25, “ There wore with us seven brethren.” On levirate marriages — so called from the 
Lrtin word levir, “ a brother-in-law ” — see Deut. xxv. 5 — 10. 

7i 
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no such answer, though even Hillel and Shammai might have been. Ever 
when the idioms and figures of His language resembled that of previous oi 
contemporary teachers of His nation, His spirit and precepts differ utterly 
from theirs . 1 2 lie might, had He been like any other merely human teacher, 
have treated the question with that contemptuous scorn which it deserved j bu{ 
the spirit of scorn is alien from the spirit of the dove, and with no contempt 
He gave to their conceited and eristic dilemma a most profound reply. . Though 
the question came upon Him most unexpectedly, His answer was everlastingly 
memorable. It opened the gates of Paradise so widely that men might see 
therein more than they had ever seen before, and it furnished against one of 
the commonest forms of disbelief an argument that neither Rabbi nor Prophet 
had conceived. He did not answer these Sadducees with the same concentrated 
sternness which marked His reply to the Pharisees and Herodians, because their 
purpose betrayed rather an insipid frivolity than a deeply-seated malice ; hut 
lie told them that they erred from ignorance, partly of the Scriptures, and 
partly of the power of God. Had they not been ignorant of the power of 
God, they would not have imagined that the life of the children of the 
resurrection was a mere reflex and repetition of the life of the children of this 
world. In that heaven beyond the grave, though love remains, yet all the 
mere earthliuesses of human relationship are superseded and transfigured, 
“ They that shall be accounted worthy to obtain that woi*ld, and the resurrection 
from the dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage ; neither can they die 
any more ; but are equal unto the angels ; and arc the children of God, being 
the children of the resurrection.” Then as to their ignorance of Scripture, 1 ' He 
asked if they had never read in that section of the Book of Exodus which was 
called “ the Bush,” how God had described Himself to their great lawgiver as 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. How 
unworthy would such a title have been, had Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
then been but grey handfuls of crumbling dust, or dead bones, which should 

1 It must bo steadily borno in mind that a vast majority, if not all, the Rabbinic parallels adduced by 
Wctstein, Sohottgen, Light foot, <fee., to the words of Christ belong to a far subsequent period. Theso 
Rabbis had ample opportunities to light their dim candles at the fount of heavenly radiance, and “vaunt 
of the splendour as though it were their own.” I do not assert that the Rabbis consciously borrowed 
from Christianity, hut before half a century had elapsed after the resurrection, Christian thought was, 
so to speak, in the whole air. 

2 Jesus proved to them tho doctrine of the resurrection from the Pentateuch, not from the clearer 
declarations of the Prophets, because they attached a higher importance to tho Law. It was an a fortiori 
argument, “ Even Moses, &c.” (Luke xx. 37). There is no evidence for the assertion that they rejected 
all the Old Testament except tho Law. “Tho Bush” moans tho soction so called (Exod. iii.)» j us ^ 88 
2 Sam. i. was called “ the Bow,” Eaek. i. “ the Chariot,” &c. Tho Homeric poems are similarly named. 
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moulder in the Hittite’s cave ! “ He is not the God of the dead, but the God 

of the living : ye therefore do greatly err.” Would it have been possible that 
He should deign to call Himself the God of dust and ashes ? How new, how 
luminous, how profound a principle of Scriptural interpretation was this! 
The Sadducees had probably supposed that the words simply meant, “I am 
the God in whom Abraham and Isaac and Jacob trusted yet how shallow a 
designation would that have been, and how little adapted to inspire the faith 
and courage requisite for an heroic enterprise! “I am the God in whom 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob trusted;” and to what, if there were no 
resurrection, had their trust come? To death, and nothingness, and an ever- 
lasting silence, and “a land of darkness, as darkness itself,” after a life so full 
of trials that the last of these patriarchs had described it as a pilgrimage of 
few and evil years ! But God meant more than this. He meant — and so the 
Son of God interpreted it — that He who helps them who trust Him here, will 
be their help and stay for ever and for ever, nor shall the future world become 
for them “a land where all things are forgotten .” 1 

1 R. Simeon Ben Eleazar refuted them by Numb. xv. 31 ( Sanhedrin , 90, 0). It is, however, observable 
that the intellectual error, or &opa<rla y “mental blindness,” of the Sadducees was not regarded by our Lord 
with one-tenth part of tlio indignation which He felt against the moral mistakes of Hie Pharisees. Doubt 
ims boon thrown by some modern writers on the Sadducean rejection of the resurrection, and it has 
been asserted that the Sadducees have been confounded with the Samaritans. Some writers have said 
that the Sadducees merely maintained that the resurrection could not be proved from the Law ; if so, we 
see why our Lord drew His argument from the Pentateuch. 
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* This piece, which from its Greek legepd was doubtless struck in Judina, gives on the oh verse the head of 
Titus laureated, with tho legend around, ATTOKP(d™p) TJT-OC KAICAP— <>., “The Emperor Titus Cmsar.” On 
the reverse is a winged half-draped Victory, with her left foot upon a helmet, writing upon an oval shield, which 
8lla pendcd from a pfdm-troe and leaning on her left knee. Around is the legend, IOTAA1AC EAAflKflAC u. f 
“The Conquest of Judim.” Doubtless the letters which she is writing would be as denoting the final 

annexation of Judina to the Senate and People of Home. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

THE GREAT DENUNCIATION. 


f Prophesy against the shepherds of Israel, prophesy/’ — E zek. xxxiv. 2. 



LL who heard them — even the supercilious Sadducees— 
must have been solemnised by these high answers. 
The listening multitude were both astonished and 
delighted ; even some of the Scribes, pleased by tin* 
spiritual refutation of a scepticism which tlieir 
reasonings had been unable to remove, could not 
refrain from the grateful acknowledgment, “ Master, 
thou hast well said.” The more than human wis- 
dom and insight of these replies created, even among 
His enemies, a momentary diversion in His favour, hut 
once more the insatiable spirit of casuistry and dissension 
awoke, and this time a scribe , 1 a student of the Torah 
thought that he too would try to fathom the extent ot 


1 Matt. xxii. 34 — 40 ; Mark xii. 28 — 34. St. Matthew says “ lawyer,” a word more frequently use >1 
St. Luke than “scribe,” as loss likely to be misunderstood by his Gentile readers; similarly Jostp 
calls the scribes ifrynral vSpov, “interpreters of the law ” (corap. Juv. Sat vi. 544). 
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Christ’s learning and wisdom. He asked a question which instantly betrayed 
a false and unspiritual point of view, “ Master, which is the great commandment 
in the Law ?” 

The Rabbinical schools, in their meddling, carnal, superficial spirit of 
word-weaving and letter-worship, had spun large accumulations of worthless 
subtlety all over the Mosaic law. Among other things they had wasted their 
idleness in fantastic attempts to count, and classify, and weigh, and measure 
all the separate commandments of the ceremonial and moral law. They had 
come to the sapient conclusion that there were 248 affirmative precepts, being as 
many as the members in the human body, and 305 negative precepts, being as 
many as the arteries and veins, or the days of the year : the total being 013, 
which was also the number of letters in the Decalogue. They arrived at the 
same result from the fact that the Jews were commanded (Numb. xv. 38) 
to wear fringes ( tsitsith ) on the corners of their tallith , bound with a thread of 
blue ; and as each fringe had eight threads and five knots, and the letters of 
the word tsitsith make GOO, the total number of commandments was, as before, 
013. 1 2 Now surely, out of such a large number of precepts and prohibitions, 
nil could not be of quite the same value; some were “light” (teal), and some 
were “heavy” ( Jcobhed ). But which? and what was the greatest command- 
ment of all? According to some Rabbis, the most important of all is that 
about the tephillin and the tsitsith , the fringes and phylacteries; and “ he 
who diligently observes it is regarded in the same light as if he had kept the 
whole Law.” 3 

Some thought the omission of ablutions as bad as homicide; some that 
the precepts of the Mishna were all “ heavy ;” those of the Law were some 
heavy and some light. Others considered the third to be the greatest 


1 Other Rabbis reckoned 620, the numerical value of the word leather, “a crown.” This style of 
exegesis was called Gematria. The sages of the Great Synagogue had, however, reduced these, to eleven, 
taken from Ps. xv*, and observed that Isaiah reduced them to six (Isa. lv. 6, 7), Micali to three (vi. 8), and 
Ilabbakuk to one (ii. 4) (see Maccotli , f. 24). Hillel is said to have pointed a heat lien proselyte to Lev. 
xix. 18, with the remark that “this is the essence of the Law, the rest is only comlnen1ary. ,, 

2 Rashi on Numb. xv. 38 — 40. When R. Joseph asked R. Joseph Ben Rabba which commandment his 
father had told him to observe moro than any other, ho replied, “ The law about tassels. Once when, in 
descending a ladder, my father trod on one of the threads, and tore it, lie would not move from the place 
till it was repaired” ( Shabbath , 118 h). These fringes must lx? of four threads, one being blue, which are 
to l)o passed through an eyelet-hole, doubled to make eight; seven are to Ini of equal length, the eighth to 
have enough over to twist into five knots, which represent the five books of the Law! <fce. (Buxtorf, 

uhi wpra, and Leo Modena, Bites and Customs of the Jews , I. eh. xi.l As for the tephillin, , the 
Pjocepts about them were amazingly minute. For tlio other points see Tanch f. 73, 2; Jer. 
Berach,, f. 3, 2. 
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commandment. None of them had realised the great principle, that the wilful 
violation of one commandment is the transgression of all (James ii. 10) 
because the object of the entire Law is the spirit of obedience to God. On. 
the question proposed by the lawyer the Shammaites and Hillelites were in 
disaccord and, as usual, both schools were wrong : the Shammaites, in thinking 
that mere trivial external observances were valuable, apart from the spirit in 
which they were performed, and the principle which they exemplified; the 

Hillelites, in thinking that any positive command could in itself be un- 

important, and in not seeing that great principles -are essential to the due 
performance of even the slightest duties. 

Still the best and most enlightened of the Rabbis had already rightly seen 
that the greatest of all commands, because it was the source of all the others, 
was that which enjoined the love of the One True God. Jesus had already 
had occasion to express His approval of this judgment, 1 and He now repeats it. 
Pointing to the Scribes’ tcphillin , 2 in which one of the four divisions contained 
the “ Shew a ” (Deut. vi. 4) — recited twice a day by every pious Israelite — lie 
told them that that was the greatest of all commandments, “ Hear, 0 Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord;” and that the second was like to it, “Thou 

slialt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Love to God issuing in love to man — 

love to man, our brother, resulting from love to our Father, God — on these 
two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets. 3 

The question, in the sense in which the Scribe had put it, was one of the 
mere “ strivings about the Law, 4 which, as they were handled by the schools, 
were “unprofitable and vain.” Hut he could not fail to see that Jesus lmd 
not treated it in the idle disputatious spirit of jangling logomachy to which he 
was accustomed, and had not in His answer sanctioned any of the common 
errors and heresies of exalting the ceremonial above the moral, or the Tradition 
over the Torah, or the decisions of Sopherim above the utterances of Prophets. 
Still less had He lallen into the fatal error of the Rabbis, by making obedience 
in one particular atone for transgression in another. The commandments which 
He had mentioned as the greatest were not special but general — not selected out 
of many, but inclusive of all. The Scribe had the sense to observe, and the 


1 Luke x. 27. 

“ Tin? passives inscribed on tho parchment slips which were put into the colls of the littlo leather boxe? 
called tcphillin were Exod. xiii. 1 — 10, 11 — 16; Deut. vi. 4 — 0; xi. 13 — 21. 

3 The expression “ hangs ” is probably proverbial, but some have seen in it a. special allusion f <> tho 
hanging tmtnth , which were meant to remind them of the Law (Numb. xv. 39). (Stior, iii. 184.) 

1 Titus iii. 9. 
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candour to acknowledge, that the answer of Jesus was wise and noble. “ Well, 
Master,” he exclaimed, “ Thou hast said the truth and then he showed that 
lie had read the Scriptures to some advantage by summarising some of those 
giand free utterances of the Prophets which prove that love to God and love to 
man is better than all whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices. 1 Jesus approved of 
his sincerity, and said to him in words which involved both gracious encourage- 
ment and serious warning, “Thou art not far from the kingdom of heaven.” 
It was, therefore, at once easier for him to enter, and more perilous to turn 
aside. When he had entered he would see that the very spirit of his question 
was an erroneous and faulty one, and that “ whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
and yet offend in one point, is guilty of all.” 2 

No other attempt was ever made to catch or entangle Jesus by the words of 
[[is lips. The Sanhedrin had now experienced, by the defeat of their cunning 
stratagems, and the humiliation of their vaunted wisdom, that one ray of 
light from the sunlit hills on which His spirit sat, was enough to dissipate, and 
to pierce through and through, the fogs of wordy contention and empty repe- 
tition in which they lived and moved and had their being. But it was well for 
them to be convinced how easily, had lie desired it, He could have employed 
against them with overwhelming force the very engines which, with results so 
futile and so disastrous, they had put in play against Him. lie therefore put 
to them one simple question, based on their own principles of interpretation, 
and drawn from a Psalm (the 1 10th), which they regarded as distinctly 
Messianic. In that Psalm occurs the expression, “ The Lord (-Ichor ah) said 
unto my Lord ( Adonai ), Sit thou on my right hand.” How then could the 
Messiah be David’s son? Could Abraham have called Isaac and Jacob and 
Joseph, or any of his own descendants near or remote, his lord/ If not, how 
came David to do so? There could be but one answer — because that Son would 
be divine, not human — David’s son by human birth, but David’s Lord by 
divine subsistence. But they could not find this simple explanation, nor, 
indeed, any other; they could not find it, because Jesus was their Messiah, 
and they had rejected Him. They chose to ignore the fact that He was, in the 
flesh, the son of David; and when, as their Messiah, He had called Himself the 
&on of God, they had raised their hands in pious horror, and had taken up 
•stones to stone Him. So here again — since they had rejected the clue of faith 

1 1 Sam. xv. 22; Hosoa vi. 6; Micah vi. 6 — 8. Ironnnw, Muer. i. 17, adds the “ unreoordod saying, 

I have long desired to hear such words, and have not yet found the spcakor. 

1 'Tames ii. 10. 
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which would have led them to the true explanation — their wisdom was utterly 
at fault, and though they claimed so haughtily to be leaders of the people, 
yet, even on a topic so ordinary and so important as their Messianic hopes, 
they were convicted, for the second time on a single day, of being “ blind 
leaders of the blind.” 

And they loved their blindness ; they would not acknowledge their 
ignorance ; they did not repent them of their faults ; the bitter venom of 
their hatred to Him was not driven forth by His forbearance; the dense 
midnight of their perversity was not dispelled by llis wisdom. Their purpose 
to destroy Him was fixed, obstinate, irreversible ; and if one plot failed, they 
were but driven with more stubborn sullenness into another. And, therefore, 
since Love had played her part in vain, “Justice leaped upon the stage;” since 
the Light of the World shone for them with no illumination, the lightning 
flash should at last warn them of their danger. There could now be no hope 
of their becoming reconciled to Him ; they were but being stereotyped in un- 
repentant malice against Him. Turning, therefore, to llis disciples, but in the 
audience of all the people , 1 He rolled over their guilty heads, with crash on 
crash of moral anger, the thunder of llis utter condemnation . 2 So far as they 
represented a legitimate external authority He bade His hearers to respect 
them , 3 but He warned them not to imitate their falsity, their oppression, their 
ostentation, their love of prominence, their fondness for titles, tlicir insinuating 
avarice, their self-exalting pride. He bade them beware of the broadened 
phylacteries and exaggerated tassels — of the long robes that covered the 
murderous hearts, and the long prayers that diverted attention from the 
covetous designs . 4 And then, solemnly and terribly, lie uttered His eightfold 

* Some of tho Temple courts bad room for at least 6,000 people (Jos. Ji. J. ii. 17, § •>). and it is probable 
that even more were assembled in them at the Passover, tho torch-dance at the Feast of Tabernacles, Ac. 

2 Matt, xxiii. 1 — 39. The attempt of Lange to bring these eight woes into allusive contrast with the eight 
beatitudes seems tome an instance of that misplaced ingenuity which lias done much harm to sound exegesis. 

8 In the language spoken by our Lord thorn was a paronomasia between Moses [Monhch) and moshab . 
Ting is anothor of the interesting probable indications as to the language which lie ordinarily used. 

4 As to thoir immense and pretentious self -assort ion, see the numerous quotations and anecdotes from 
the Talmud in Gfrbrer, Jahrh . d. Heils. pp. 144—149. One will bo sufficient. They represent heaven 
itself as a Rabbinic school, of which God is the Head Rabbi. On one occasion God differs from all the 
Migels on a question as to a leper being clean or unclean. They refer the decision to R. Ben ^Nachman, 
who is accordingly slain by Azrael, and brought to tlio heavenly Academy. Ho decides with God, who is 
much pleased. (Babha Metzia, f. 80 a.) Tho reader will be reminded of Popo’s criticism on Milton— 

* ’In quibbles angol and archangel join, 

And God the Father turns a school divino." 

Thoro is a marked analogy between Rabbinisin and Scholasticism. One might compare Hillel to Anselm, 

• Joliuda Hakkddosh to Thomas Aquinas, Gamaliel to Abelard, See. 

72 
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“ Woe unto you, Scribe s and Pharisees, hypocrites,” scathing them. in utterance 
after utterance with a flame which at once revealed and scorched. Woe unto 
them, for the ignorant erudition which closed the gates of heaven, and the 
injurious jealousy which would suffer no others to enter in ! Woe unto them 
for their oppressive hypocrisy and greedy cant ! Woe for the proselytising 
fanaticism which did hut produce a more perilous corruption! Woe for the 
blind hair-splitting folly which so confused the sanctity of oaths as to tempt 
their followers into gross profanity ! 1 2 Woe for the petty paltry sham scru- 
pulosity which paid tithes of potherbs, and thought nothing of justice, mercy, 
and faith -which strained out animal culm from the goblet, and swallowed 
camels into the heart ! 3 Woe for the external cleanliness of cup and platter 
contrasted with the gluttony and drunkenness to which they ministered ! Woe 
to the tombs that simulated the sanctity of temples— to the glistening outward 
plaster of hypocrisy which did but render more ghastly by contrast the reeking 
pollutions of the sepulchre within! Woe for the mock repentance which 
condemned their fathers for the murder of the prophets, and yet reflected 
the murderous spirit of those fathers- nay, filled up and exceeded the measure 
of their guilt by a yet deadlier and more dreadful sacrifice! Aye, on tlmt 
generation would come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from 
the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zacharias, whom they slew 
between the porch and the altar . 3 The purple cloud of retribution had 


1 Tim miserable quibbles by which, in consequence of such pernicious teaching, the Jews evaded their 
oaths, became notorious even in the heathen world. (See Martial, Kp. xi. 94.) The charges which our Lonl 
uttered are amply supported by Jewish testimonies : in Midrash Esth. i., f. 101, 4, it is said that I here 

aro ten portions of hypocrisy in the world, of which nine are at Jerusalem (Scliottgen). Keim quufu* 
some curious parallels from the Psalms of Solomon, the Assumption of Moses, and the Book of Enoch. 
On the Prose lyt ism of the Jews, see Juv. Sat. xiv. 101. It was expressly enjoined in the Pirke Abbot It, 
iv. 2. In tithing anise they made it, a question whether it was enough to pay tithes of the flower only, or 
also of the seed and stalk 1 


2 They filtered their water through linen to avoid swallowing any unclean insect (Lev. xi. 41 — 43). 

* A Zacharias, the son of Baruch or Barachias, one of the most eminent and pious men of his day, was 
slain thirty-four years after this time by the Zealots, on a false accusation, in the midst of the Temple, 
and his body was Hung from the Temple into the valley beneath (Jos. B. J. iv. 5, § 4). It is of course clear 
that this cannot bo the Zacharias alluded to. Nor is there any authority for tho belief of Origen, that the 
father of John the Baptist was martyred, or that he too was a son of Barachias. The prophet Zeehavinh 
was indeed a son of Berechiah (Zech. i. 1), but there is no reason to believe that he was put to death. 
We must therefore conclude that our Lord referred to Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada (which is the 
reading in tho Gospel used by tho Xazarcnes), who was stoned by order of Joash “in the court of the 
house of tho Lord/’ That lie is referred to is clear, because (i.) this murder, in tho order of the Jevi s ‘ 
books, stood last in the Old Testament; (ii.) in dying, Zechariah had exclaimed, “ The Lord look upon 1 
and require it," (iii.) the Jews themselves had many most remarkable legends about this murder ( s<0 
Light-foot on Matt, xxiii. 35; Stanley, Lectures on the Jewish Church , p. 402), which made a deep 1,11 
pression on them, and which they specially believed to have kindled God’s wrath against them (2 Chron 
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long been gathering its elements of fury: upon their heads should it burst 
in flame ! 

And at that point the voice which had rung with just and noble indig- 
nation broke with the tenderest pity— “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathoreth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not ! 1 Behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate! -For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me henceforth 
till ye shall say, Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord .” 2 

“Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypor rites” Some have ventured 
to accuse these words of injustice, of bitterness — to attribute them to a burst 
of undignified disappointment and unreasonable wrath. Yet is sin never to 
be rebuked? is hypocrisy never to be unmasked? is moral indignation no 
necessary part of the noble soul ? And does not Jewish literature itself most 
amply support the charge brought against the Pharisees by Jesus? “ .'ear 
not true Pharisees, but greatly fear painted Pharisees,” said Alexander Jaimeus 
to his wife on his deathbed. “The supreme tribunal,” says It. Nucha nan, 
“will duly punish hypocrites who wrap their taUithn around them to appear, 
which they are not, true Pharisees.” Nay, the Talmud itself, with unwonted 
keenness and severity of sarcasm, has pictured to us the seven classes of 
Pharisees, out of which six are characterised by a mixture of haughtiness 
and imposture. There is the “ Shechcmite ” Pharisee, who obeys the law 
from self-interest (cf. Gen. xxxiv. ID); the Tnmbliny Pharisee {nikfi), who is 
so humble that he is always stumbling because he will not lift his feet 
from the ground; the Bleediny Pharisee (, kinai ), who is always hurting him- 
self against walls, because he is so modest as to be unable to walk about 

xxiv. 18). Consequently I believe that “son of Bercchiah," which is not found (except in D) in Luke 
xi. 51, is a very early and erroneous gloss which has crept into the text. This is almost certainly the 
true explanation. In Matthew the words are omitted by >*. The other suggestions — that. Jehoiada had a 
second name, or that Zechariah was grandson of Jehoiada. and son of au unrecorded Bcrechiah — do net 
commend themselves by any probability. If it be asked why Jesus should have mentioned a murder which 
had taken placo so many centuries ago, the answer seems to bo that He intended to convey this meaning - 
“Your fathers, from beginning to end of your recorded history [a general expression, as wo might say, 
‘Tho Jews from Genesis to Revelation ’], rejected and slew Cod's prophets: you, as you share ami 
consummate their guilt, so shall bear tho brunt of the long-gathering Nemesis/’ 

-This beautiful imrigo also occurs in 2 Esdr. i. JO. This would be the closest parallel between tho 
Apocrypha and any words of Christ, were it not that 2 Rsdras i.. ii. are interpolations found in the Latin 
and followed by our English version of tho Apocrypha, hut not. found in tho Arabic or iEfhiopic. The 
germ of the image, under another form, is in Deut. xxxii. 11. 

, " the Becond Advont (Zoch. xii. 10; Hos. iii. 1, 5). The ir turbos, “ how often, indicates that the 

ministry of Jesus in Jerusalem had beeu much fuller than the Syuoptists record. 
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with his eyes open lest he should see a woman; the Mortar Pharisee 
{medorkia), who covers his eyes as with a mortar, for the same reason; the 
Tell-mc-anothcr-duty-and-I-mll-do-it Pharisee — several of whom occur in our 
Lord’s ministry ; and the Timid Pharisee, who is actuated by motives of fear 



T11E AKCH OK TITPS. 


alone. The seventh class only is the class of “Pharisees from love, who 
obey God because they love Him from the heart. 

“ Behold, your house is left unto you desolate ! ” And has not that denun- 
ciation been fearfully fulfilled ? 1 Who does not catch an echo of it in tlu* 
language of Tacitus? — “ Expassae repente delubri fores, et audita Major humaoa 
vox excedere Dcos.” Speaking of the murder of the younger Hanan, and other 
eminent nobles and hierarchs, Josephus says, “I cannot but think that it ion* 

1 “ One poor Jew . . . stood in humble prayer, with his tephilla wrapped round his body and aim* 
weeping as he uttered the words spoken by every Jew when he sees the Holy Land, “ Woe is me! thi 
HOLY CITIES ARE TURNED INTO DESERTS.” (Frailkl, ii. 344.) 
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because God had doomed this city to destruction as a polluted city, and urns resolved to 
purge His sanctuary by fire, that He cut off these their great defenders and well- 
wishers ; while those that a little before had worn the sacred garments and 
presided over the public worship, and had been esteemed venerable by those 
that dwelt in the whole habitable earth, were cast out naked, and seen to be 
the food of dogs and wild beasts .” 1 Never was a narrative more full of 



HUMAN SOMUliUS ATTACKING A CITY. (From lkllori.) 


horrors, frenzies, unspeakable degradations, and overwhelming miseries than 
is the history of the siege of Jerusalem. Never was any prophecy more 
closely, more terribly, more overwhelmingly fulfilled than this of Christ. 
The men going about in the disguise of women with swords concealed under 
their gay robes; the rival outrages and infamies ol John and Simon; the 
priests struck by darts from the upper court of the Temple, and falling slain 
by their own sacrifices ; “ the blood of all sorts ot dead carcases — priests, 
strangers, profane — standing in lakes in the holy courts ; the corpses them- 
selves lying in piles and mounds on the very altar slopes; the fires feeding 
luxuriously on cedar- work overlaid with gold ; friend and foe trampled to 


> B. J. iv. 5, § 2 (Whbton). Comp. Mie. iii. 12. 
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death on the gleaming mosaics in promiscuous carnage; priests, swollen with 
hunger, leaping madly into the devouring flames, till at last those flames 
had done their work, and what had been the Temple of Jerusalem, the 
beautiful and holy House of God, was a heap of ghastly ruin, where the 
burning embers were luilf-slaked in pools of gore. 

And did not all the righteous blood shed upon the earth since the days 
of Abel come upon that generation ? Did not many of that generation survive 
to witness and feel the unutterable horrors which Josephus tells? — to see their 
fellows crucified in jest, “ some one way, and some another,” till “ room was 
wanting for the crosses, and crosses for the carcases?” — to experience the “deep 
silence ” and the kind of deadly night which seized upon the city in the intervals 
of rage ? — to see 000,000 dead bodies carried out of the gates ? — to see friends 
lighting madly for grass and nettles, and the refuse of the drains ? — to see the 
bloody zealots “gaping for want, and stumbling and staggering along like mad 
dogs?” — to hear the horrid tale of the miserable mother who, in the pangs of 
famine, had devoured her own child? — to be sold for slaves in such multitudes 
that at last none would buy them? — to see the streets running with blood, and 
the “ fire of burning houses quenched in the blood of their defenders ?” — to 
have their young sons sold in hundreds, or exposed in the amphitheatres to the 
sword of the gladiator or the fury of the lion, until at last, “since the people 
were now slain, the Holy House burnt down, and the city in flames, there was 
nothing farther left for the enemy to do?” In that awful siege it is believed 
that there perished 1,100,000 men, besides the 97,000 who were carried captive, 
and most of whom perished subsequently in the arena or the mine; and it was 
an awful thing to feel, as some of the survivors and eye-witnesses — and they 
not Christians — did feel, that “the city had deserved its overthrow by producing 
a generation of men who were the causes of its misfortunes;” and that “ neither 
did any other city ever suffer such miseries, nor did any age ever breed u 
generation more fruitful in wickedness than this was, since the beginning of the 
world .” 1 


1 Every detail in these two paragraphs is taken from Jos. B. J. y. 6 — vi. 10, passim. 






COINS TO COMMEMORATE THE CAPTURE OF Jl'IijEA.* 
(From Originals in the British Museum.) 


CHAPTER LIII. 

FAREWELL T 0 TU K T K M P L E. 


“ Since the Church of God was now growing very fruitfully through the whole world, the Temple was 
destined for removal as worn-out, and useless, and profitable for no good end/’— Oros. vii. 9. 

,1 must have been clear to all that the Great Denuncia- 
tion recorded in the hist chapter involved a linal 
and hopeless rupture. After language such as this 
there could be no possibility of reconciliation. It 
was “too late.” The door was shut. When Jesus 
left the Temple His disciples must have been aware 
that He was leaving it for ever. 

But apparently as Ho was leaving it— perhaps 
bile He was sitting with sad heart and downcast eyes 
in the Court of the "Women to rest His soul, troubled by 
the unwonted intensity of moral indignation, and II is mind 
wearied with these incessant assaults — another and less pain- 
ful incident happened, which enabled Him to leave the actual 
precincts of the House of 1 1 is Father with words, not of 
anger, but of approval. In this Court of the Women were thirteen chests called 
tftopI/ero/Jt, each shaped like a trumpet, broadening downwards from the 

l lie coin to tho left hand, of which an engraving is given above, is a si>teree of Titus, on the iw. i>e of 
«nif l * S 8 °*’ n W0 ‘-I J i n g» seated on si cuirass at the foot of a palm-tin 1 , l» hind which stands Titus in military 

oi in, with his foot on a helmet, holding in his light hand a lame, and in the loft a shoit sword. On the 
nip 1 '* 0 ( ri °^ en £ raV(K * here) ia the head of Titus la urcated, with the h.-geml “T(itus) ( AES.aij VESPASI A X (us) 
P'Tit'lf lt °^ TR(ibunitia) rOT(cstate) CO(n)»S(ul) II.” — /.*•., "Titus (a*s:ir Vespasian, Emperor, 

yoaVaft ^^uiutian Authority, Consul for the second time.” This lad idlin’ lives the date t«> 7‘-i A.D., tlu* 
tj l(i a * r ‘ triumph at Rome for tho conquest of Juda*a, upon which lie had rmivnl from his father Vespasian 
tp the * Y / C0V0 ^ ^*tle of Impcrator. The other reverse shows in the n -litre a palm-tree with dusters of fruit ; 
the f? *| ,1 s a ^ 0WCfla weeping, seated on a cuirass, on whom a captive Jew fondly looks from tho right hand of 

{ , his hands are tied behind his back, and at his feet lie a shield and helmet. 
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aperture, and each adorned with various inscriptions. Into these were cast 
those religious and benevolent contributions which helped to furnish the 
Temple with its splendid wealth. While Jesus was sitting there the multi- 
tude were dropping their gifts, and the wealthier donors were conspicuous 
among them as they ostentatiously offered their gold and silver. ‘Raising 
His eyes, perhaps from a reverie of sorrow, Jesus at a glance took in the 



IN THE GARDEN OE GETHSEMANE. 


whole significance of the scene . 1 At that moment a poor widow timidly 
dropped in her little contribution. The lips of the rich contributors may 
have curled with scorn at a presentation which was the very lowest legal 
minimum. She had given two prutahs, the very smallest of current coins; 
for it was not lawful, even for the poorest, to offer only one. A lepton, or 
pru/ah, was the eighth part of an as, and was worth a little less than half 
a farthing, so that her whole gift was of the value of less than a farthing; 
and with the shame of poverty she may well have shrunk from giving so trivial 

1 Luke xxi. 1, “ looking up.” Passages like “ He that giveth alms in secret is greater lhan Mos# 

himself ; ” “ It is as well not to give as to give ostentatiously and openly,” are quoted from the lam" 1 ! . 
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a gift when the rich men around her were lavishing their gold. But Jesus 
was pleased with the faithfulness and the self-sacrificing spirit of the gift. 
It was like the “ cup of cold water ” given for love’s sake, which in His 
kingdom should not go unrewarded. He wished to teach for ever the great 
lesson that the essence of charity is self-denial; and the self-denial of this 
widow in her pauper condition was far greater than that of the wealthiest 
Pharisee who had contributed his gold. “For they all flung in of their 
abundance, but she of her penury cast in all she had, her whole means of 
subsistence.” “ One coin out of a little,” says St. Ambrose, “ is better than a 
treasure out of much ; for it is not considered how much is given, but how 
much remains behind.” “ If there be a willing mind,” says St. Paul, “ it is 
accepted according to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath not.” 

And now Jesus left the Temple for the last time; but the feelings of the 
Apostles still clung with the loving pride of their nationality to that sacred 
and memorable spot . 1 They stopped to cast upon it one last lingering gaze, 
and one of them was eager to call His attention to its goodly stones and 
splendid offerings— those nine gates overlaid with gold and silver, and the 
one of solid Corinthian brass yet more precious ; those graceful and towering 
porches ; those bevelled blocks of marble forty cubits long and ten cubits 
high, testifying to the toil and munificence of so many generations ; those 
double cloisters and stately pillars; that lavish adornment of sculpture and 
arabesque ; those alternate blocks of red and white marble, recalling the crest 
and hollow of the sea-waves ; those vast clusters of golden grapes, each cluster 
as large as a man, which twined their splendid luxuriance over the golden doors. 
They would have Him gaze with them on the rising terraces of courts — 
the Court of the Gentiles with its monolithic columns and rich mosaic ; 
above this the flight of fourteen steps which led to the Court of the Women; 
then the flight of fifteen steps which led up to the Court of the Priests ; then, 
once more, the twelve steps which led to the final platform crowned by the 
actual Holy, and Holy of Holies, which the Babbis fondly compared for its 
shape to a couchant lion, and which, with its marble whiteness and gilded roofs, 
looked like a glorious mountain whose snowy summit Avas gilded by the sun . 3 

' Matt. xxiv. 1 j Mark xiii. 1 ; Luke xxi. 5, 6. 

This comparison is used by Josephus in that elaborate description of the Temple (B. J. v. 5) from 
w I have taken the above particulars. The splendid votive offerings of kings continued till the 
ast: c,g t) Agrippa hung up in it the golden chain presented to him by Caligula. Descriptions of 

f ei ^ erna l appearance of the Templo and of Jerusalem at this time may bo found in F. Delitzscli’s 
P& etic story, Dwch Krankheit zur Ocnesung. Eine Jerusal. GcmIi. d. He rod inner - Ze it, (Leipz. 1873.) 

73 
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It is as though they thought that the loveliness and splendour of this scene 
would intercede with Him, touching His heart with mute appeal. But the 
heart of Jesus was sad. To Him the sole beauty of a Temple was the 
sincerity of its worshippers, and no gold or marble, no brilliant vermilion or 
curiously-carven cedar- wood, no delicate sculpturing or votive gems, «* could 
change for Him a den of robbers into a House of Prayer. The builders were 
still busily at work, as they had been for nearly fifty years, but their work, 
unblessed of God, was destined — like the earthquake-shaken forum of guilty 
Pompeii — to be destroyed before it was finished. Briefly and almost sternly 
Jesus answered, as He turned away from the glittering spectacle, “ Seest thou 
these great buildings? there shall not be left one stone upon another which 
shall not be thrown down.” It was the final — the “ Let us depart 

hence” of retiring Deity. Tacitus and Josephus tell us how at the siege of 
Jerusalem was heard that great utterance of departing gods ; x but now it was 
uttered in reality, though no earthquake accompanied it, nor any miracle to 
show that this was the close of another great epoch in the world’s history. It 
took place quietly, and God “ was content to show all things in the slow 
history of their ripening.” Thirty-five years afterwards that Temple sank into 
the ashes of its destruction ; neither Hadrian, nor Julian, nor any other, was 
able to build upon its site ; and now that very site is a matter of uncertainty. 3 

Sadly and silently, with such thoughts in their hearts, the little band 
turned their backs on the sacred building, which stood there as an epitome 
of Jewish history from the days of Solomon onwards. They crossed the 
valley of Kidi’on, and climbed the steep foot-path that leads over the Mount 
of Olives to Bethany. At the summit of the hill they paused, and Jesus sat 
down to rest — perhaps under the green boughs of those two stately cedar-trees 
which then adorned the summit of the hill. It was a scene well adapted to 
inspire most solemn thoughts. Deep on the one side beneath Him lay the 
Holy City, which had long become a harlot, and which now, on this day — the 
last great day of His public ministry — had shown finally that she knew not the 
time of her visitation. At His feet were the slopes of Olivet and the Garden 
of Gethsemane. On the opposite slope rose the city walls, and the broad plateau 
crowned with the marble colonnades and gilded roofs of the Temple. Turning 
in the eastward direction lie would look across the bare, desolate hills of the 

1 Jos. B. J. v i. 5, § 3 ; Tac. Hist, v. 13. 

8 Titus himself was amazed at the massive structures of Jcrusaloin, and saw in his conquest of it 
hand of God (Jos. B. J . yi. 9, § 1). On the desolation of the Temple, compare 4 Esdr. x. 28. (Gfrorer, 
Jafvrh. d. Hells, i. 72.) 
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wilderness of Judaea to the purpling line of the mountains of Moab, whi m 
glow like a chain of jewels in the sunset light. In the deep, scorched hollows 
of the Ghor, visible in patches of sullen cobalt, lay the mysterious waters of 



the Sea of Lot. And thus, as 
He gazed from the brow of the 
hill, on either side of Him 
there were visible tokens of 
Hod’s anger and man’s sin. 
On the one side gloomed the 

JERUSALEM FROM THE SUMMIT OF THE MOUNT OF OI-IVES. dull lake, wllOSe ghastl}' UI1(1 

bituminous waves are a per- 
petual testimony to God’s vengeance upon sensual crime; at His feet was the 
glorious guilty city which had shed the blood of all the prophets, and was 
doomed to sink through yet deadlier wickedness to yet more awful retribution. 
And the setting sun of His earthly life flung deeper and more sombre colour- 
ings across the whole scene of His earthly pilgrimage. 
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It may be that the shadows of His thought gave a strange solemnity to His 
attitude and features, as He sat there silent among the silent and saddened band 
of His few faithful followers. Not without a touch of awe His nearest and 
most favoured Apostles — Peter, and James, and John, and Andrew — came 
near to Him, and as they saw His eye fixed upon the Temple, asked Him 
privately, “ When shall these things be ? and what shall be the sign of 
Thy coming, and of the end of the world ?” 1 Their “when?” remained for 
the present unanswered. It was the way of Jesus, when some ignorant 
or irrelevant or inadmissible question was put to Him, to rebuke it' not 
directly, but by passing it over, and by substituting for its answer some 
great moral lesson which was connected with it, and could alone make it 
valuable . 2 Accordingly, this question of the Apostles drew from Him the 
great Eschatological Discourse, or Discourse of the Last Things, of which 
the four moral key-notes are “Beware!” and “Watch!” and “Endure!” 
and “Pray.” 

Immense difficulties have been found in this discourse, and long treatises 
have been written to remove them. And, indeed, the metaphorical language in 
which it is clothed, and the intentional obscurity in which the will of God 
has involved all those details of the future which would only minister to an 
idle curiosity or a paralysing dread, must ever make parts of it difficult to 
understand. But if we compare together the reports of the three Synoptists , 3 
and see how they mutually throw light upon each other; if we remember 
that, in all three, the actual words of Jesus are necessarily condensed, and 
arc only reported in their substance, and in a manner which admits of verbal 
divergences ; if we bear in mind that they are in all probability a rendering 
into Greek from the Aramaic vernacular in which they were spoken ; if wo 
keep hold of the certainty that the object of Prophecy in all ages has been 
moral warning infinitely more than even the vaguest chronological indication, 
since to the voice of Prophecy as to the eye of God all Time is but one eternal 
Present, “ one day as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day; 1 
if, finally, we accept with quiet reverence, and without any idle theological 

1 Matt, xxiv., xxv. ; Mark xiii. 3 — 37 ; Lnko xxi. 7 — 38. In one of the unrecorded sayings of Ciirist, 
Ho answers the question thus: “When the two shall be one, and that which is without as that w* 1101 
is within ; and the malo with the female neither male nor female ” (Clem. Bom. Ep. ii. 12 ; Clem. Alex- 
Strom . iii. 9, 63). (Westcott, Introd., p. 431.) 

3 Comp. Luko xiii. 23, 24. 

s Matt, xxiv., xxv. ; Mark xiii. ; Luko xxi. 

4 Ps. xc. 4; 2 Peter iii. 8. St. Augustine wisely says, “ Latet ultimus dies, ut observentur oinnos dies 
(The last day is unrevealed that all days may be observed). 
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phraseology about the communicatio idiomatum, the distinct assertion of the Lord 
Himself, that to Him, in His human capacity, were not known the day and the 
hour, which belonged to “ the times and the seasons which the Father hath 
kept in His own power ; ” — if, I say, we read these chapters with such principles 
kept steadily in view, then to every earnest and serious reader I feel sure that 
most of the difficulties will vanish of themselves. 

It is evident, from comparing St. Luke with the other Synoptists, that 
Jesus turned the thoughts of the disciples to two horizons, one near and one 
far off, as He suffered them to see one brief glimpse of the landscape of the 
future. The boundary line of either horizon marked the winding up of an 
ceon ; each was a great ending ; of each it was true that the then existing 
76i /ia — first in its literal sense of “generation,” then in its wider sense of 
“race ” — should not pass away until all had been fulfilled. And the one was 
the type of the other ; the judgment upon Jerusalem, followed by the establish- 
ment of the visible Church on earth, foreshadowed the judgment of the world, 
and the establishment of Christ’s kingdom at His second coming. And if the 
vague prophetic language and imagery of St. Matthew, and to a less degree 
that of St. Mark, might lead to the impression that these two events were 
continuous, or at least nearly conterminous with each other, on the other hand 
we see clearly from St. Luke that our Lord e.vpready warned the inquiring 
Apostles that, though many of the signs which He predicted would be followed 
by the immediate close of one great epoch in the world’s history, on the 
other hand the great consummation, the final Palingenesia, would not follow 
at once , nor were they to be alarmed by the troubles and commotions of 
the world into any instant or feverish expectancy . 1 In fact, when once we 
have grasped the principle that Jesus was speaking partly and primarily of the 
fall of the Jewish polity and dispensation, partly and secondarily of the End of 
the World — but that, sinec He spoke of them with that varying interchange ot 
thought and speech which was natural for One whose whole being moved in the 
sphere of Eternity and not of Time, the Evangelists have not clearly distin- 
guished between the passages in which He is referring more prominently to 
the one than to the other — we shall then avoid being misled by any superficial 
and erroneous impressions, and shall bear in mind that before the final end 
Jesus placed two great ©vents. The first of these was a long treading under 
foot of Jerusalem, until the times of the Gentiles («.<*., their whole opportunities 

1 Luke xxi. 9. Tl 10 gftme thing ia brought out, but in obscurer sequence, by Matt. xxiv. 6 ; Mark xin. 7. 

Boswet, mdit. Bern. Sera. 76. 
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under the Christian dispensation) should be fulfilled; 1 the second was a 
preaching of the Gospel of the Kingdom to all nations in all the world.* Nor 
can we deny all probability to the supposition that while the inspired narrators 
of the Gospel history reported with perfect wisdom and faithfulness everything 
that was essential to the life and salvation of mankind, their abbreviations of 
what Jesus uttered, and the sequence which they gave to the order of His 
utterances, were to a certain extent tinged by their own subjectivity — possibly 
even by their own natural supposition that the second horizon lay nearer to 
the first than it actually did in the designs of Heaven. 

In this discourse, then, Jesus first warned them of false Messiahs and false 
prophets ; He told them that the wild struggling of nations and those physical 
commotions and calamities which have so often seemed to' synchronise with the 
great crises of History, were not to trouble them, as they would be but the 
throe of the Palingcnesia, the first birth-pang of the coining time. 3 He pro- 
phesied of dreadful persecutions, of abounding iniquity, of decaying faith, of wide 
evangelisation as the signs of a coming end. And as we learn from many other 
passages of Scripture, these signs, as they did usher in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, so shall reappear on a larger scale before the end of all things is at hand. 4 

The next great paragraph of this speech dwelt mainly on the immediate 
future. He had foretold distinctly the destruction of the Holy City, and He 
now gives them indications which should forewarn them of its approach, and 
lead them to secure their safety. When they should see Jerusalem encompassed 
with armies — when the abomination which should cause desolation should 
stand in the Holy Place — then even from the fields, even from the housetops, 
they were to fly out of Judaea to the shelter of the Trans- Jordanic hills, from 
the unspeakable horrors that should follow. Nor even then were they to be 
carried away by any deceivableness of unrighteousness, caused by the yearning 
intensity of Messianic hopes. Many should cry, “Lo here 1 and lo there!” but 
let them pay no heed ; for when He came, His presence, like lightning shining 
from the east even to the Avest, should be visible and unmistakable to all the 
world, and like eagles gathering to the carcase should the destined ministers 
of His vengeance wing their flight. 5 By such warnings the Christians were 

1 Luke xxi. ‘24. 

2 Matt. xxiv. 14. 

3 Matt. xxiv. 8. 

4 See 1 Thess. v. 3 ; 2 Them. ii. 2, &c. 

5 On the interpretation of this symbol, see on Luke xvii. 37. That the “ eagles ” are primarily 1 ® 
Romans, finds additional illustration from the Book of Enoch, xeii., where Pagan foes aro compared 0 
ravens and e&gles. Legionary eagles were the very commonest symbols on Roman colonial coins, an 
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preserved. Before John of G-iscala had shut the gates of Jerusalem, and Simon 
of Gerasa had begun to murder the fugitives, so that “he who escaped the tyrant 
within the wall was destroyed by the other that lay before the gates ” 1 — 
before the Homan eagle waved her wing over the doomed city, or the 
infamies of lust and murder had driven every worshipper in horror from 
the Temple Courts 2 — the Christians had 
taken timely warning, and in the little 
Persean town of Pella were beyond the 
reach of all the robbery, and murder, and 
famine, and cannibalism, and extermina- 
tion which made the siege of Jerusalem 
a scene of greater tribulation than any 
that has been since the beginning of the 
world . 3 

Then Jesus passed to the darkening of 
the sun and moon, and the falling of the 
stars, and the shaking of the powers of 
heaven — signs which may have a meaning 
both literal and metaphorical — which should 
precede the appearing of the Son of Man 
in heaven, and the gathering of the elect 
from the four winds by the trumpet-blast 
of the angels. That day of the Lord 
should have its signs no less than the 
other, and He bade His disciples in all 
ages to mark those signs and interpret 
them aright, even as they interpreted the 
signs of the coming summer in the fig- 
tree’s budding leaves. But that day should 
come to the world suddenly, unexpectedly, 
overwhelmingly ; and as it should be a day of reward to all faithful servants, 
so should it be a day of vengeance and destruction to the glutton and the 

wiany are still found in the East that they must have been very familiar to tho Jews, who regarded 
1 fcm with special detestation. (Akormaii, p. 15.) Cf. Jos. Antt. xvii. 6, § 3. 

3 J<*. B. jr t i v . 9, § io. 

I m* ou ^ ra ^ 68 the Zealots, see Jos. B. J. iv. 3, § 7. 
w . , Matt - xxiv. 21. See Jos. B . J. v. 10, §5, where lie expressly says that thero had been no general ion so 
Wlc r Gd, and no city so “ plunged in misery from tho beginning of the world.” 
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drunkard, to the hypocrite and the oppressor. Therefore, to impress yet more 
indelibly upon their minds the lessons of watchfulness and faithfulness, and 
to warn them yet more emphatically against the peril of the drowsy life and 
the smouldering lamp , 1 He told them the exquisite Parables — so beautiful, 



so simple, yet so rich in instruction — of 
the Ten Virgins and of the Talents; 
and drew for them a picture of that 
Great Day of Judgment on which the 
King should separate all nations from 
one another as the shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats. On that 
day those who had shown the • least 
kindness to the least of these His 
brethren should be accounted to have 


done it unto Him. But then, lest these grand eschatological utterances should 
lead them to any of their old mistaken Messianic notions, He ended them 
with the sad and now half-familiar refrain, that His death and anguish must 
precede all else. The occa- 
sion, the manner, the very 
day are now revealed to 
them with the utmost 
plainness and simplicity : 

“ Ye know that after two 
days is the Passover, and 
the Son of Man is be- 
trayed to be crucified.” 

So ended that great 
discourse upon the Mount 
of Olives, and the sun set, and He arose and walked with His Apostles 
the short remaining road to Bethany. It was the last time that He would 
ever walk it upon earth ; and after the trials, the weariness, the awful 
teachings, the terrible agitations of that eventful day, how delicious to 
Him must have been that hour of twilight loveliness and evening calm; 
how refreshing the peace and affection which surrounded Him in ^ ie 
quiet village and the holy home. As we have already noticed, Jesus did 



1 Matt. *xv. 8, ai \aju7rdSe9 r\pwv ff$(wwTcu,not “our lamps are gone out ” but “are smouldering* 
being quenched.” The light of God’s Holy Spirit is dying away in the “ earthen vessels ” of our life* 
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not love cities, and scarcely ever slept within their precincts. lie shrank 
from their congregated wickednesses, from their glaring publicity, from their 
feverish excitement, from their featureless monotony, with all the natural 
and instinctive dislike of delicate minds. An Oriental city is always dirty ; 
the refuse is flung into the streets ; there is no pavement ; the pariah do**- 
is the sole scavenger; beast and man jostle each other promiscuously in 
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the crowded thoroughfares. And though the necessities of His work com- 
pelled him to visit Jerusalem, and to preach to the vast throngs from 
every climate and country who were congregated at its yearly festivals, jet, 
Ho seems to have retired on every possible occasion beyond its gates, partly' 
it may be for safety— partly from poverty— partly because* He loved that 
sweet home at Bethany- — and partly too, perhaps, because He felt, tin* peaceful 
J®y of treading the grass that growetli on the mountains rather than the 
c, ty stones, and could hold gladder communion with Tlis Father in heaven 
ttn dei the shadow of the olive-trees, where far from all disturbing sights 


74 
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and so un ds, He could watch the splendour of the sunset and the falling of 
the dew. 

And surely that last evening walk to Bethany on that Tuesday evening 




FLOW Lilts AND (MASSES OF PALESTINE. 


in Passion week must have breathed 
deep calm into His soul. The thought, 
indeed, of the bitter cup which He was 
so soon to drink was doubtless present 
to Him, but present only in its aspect 
of exalted sacrifice, and the highest pur- 
pose of love fulfilled. Not the pangs 
which He would suffer, but the pangs 
from which He would save ; not the 
power of darkness which would seem to 
win a short-lived triumph, but the redeem- 
ing victory — the full, perfect, and sufficient 
atonement — these we may well, though 
reverently, believe to have been the sub- 
jects which dominated in His thoughts. 

The exquisite beauty of the Syrian even- 


(in.™ jng, the tender colours of the spring grass 

and flowers, the wadys around Him paling into solemn grey, the distant hills 


bathed in the primrose light of sunset, the coolness 'and balm of the breeze 
after the burning glare — what must these have been to Him to whose eye the 
world of Nature was an open book, on every page of which He read H 1S 
Fathers name 1 And this was His native land. Bethany was almost to Hi® 
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a second Nazareth; those whom He loved were around Him, and He was 
going to those whom He loved. Can we not imagine Him walking on in 
silence too deep for words — His disciples beside Him or following Him — 
the gibbous moon beginning to rise and gild the twinkling foliage of the 
olive-trees with richer silver, and moonlight and twilight blending at each 
step insensibly with the garish hues of day, like that solemn twilight-purple 
of coming agony into which the noonday of His happier ministry had long 
since begun to fade ? 



A*OT‘iJ!OSIS OF TITUS. (From the Arch of Tit us.) 
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CHAPTER LLV. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

‘S.. lliey weighed for my price tliirty pieces of silver.” — Z ech. xi. 12. 

dC-n tAAiv 

was inevitable that tlie burning words of indigna- 
tion which Jesus had uttered on this last great day 
of His ministry should exasperate beyond all control 
the hatred and fury of the priestly party among the 
Jews. Not only had they been defeated and abashed 
in open encounter in the very scene of their highest 
dignity, and in the presence of their most devoted 
adherents ; not only had they been forced to confess 
their ignorance of that very Scripture exegesis which was 
tlK>ir recognised domain, and their incapacity to pronounce 
\j an opinion on a subject respecting which it was their pro- 
^ fessed duty to decide; but, after all this humiliation, He 
whom they despised as the young and ignorant Rabbi of 
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Nazareth— He who neglected their customs and discountenanced their traditions ‘ 
—He on whose words, to them so pernicious, the people hung in rapt attention 
—had suddenly turned upon them, within hearing of the very Hall of Meeting, 
and had pronounced upon them — upon them in the odour of their sanctity — 
upon them, who were accustomed to breathe all their lives the incense of 
unbounded adulation — a woe so searching, so scathing, so memorably intense, 
that none who heard it could forget it for evermore. It was time that this 
should end. Pharisees, Sadducecs, Herodianfi, Priests, Scribes, Elders, Annas 
the astute and tyrannous, Caiaphas the abject and servile, were all now 
aroused; and, dreading they knew not what outburst of religious anarchy, 
which would shake the very foundations of their system, they met together, 
probably on that very evening, in the Palace of Caiaphas , 1 sinking all their 
own differences in a common inspiration of hatred against that long-promised 
Messiah in whom they only recognised a common enemy. It was an alliance, 
for His destruction, of fanaticism, unbelief, and worldliness ; the rage of the 
bigoted, the contempt of the atheist, and the dislike of the utilitarian ; and it 
seemed but too clear that from the revengeful hate of such a combination 
no earthly power was adequate to save. 

Of the particulars of the meeting we know nothing ; but the Evangelists 
record the two conclusions at which the high conspirators arrived — the one a 
yet more decisive and emphatic renewal of the vote that He must, at all hazards, 
be put to death without delay; the other, that it must be done by subtilty, and 
not by violence, for fear of the multitude ; and that, for the same reason — nor, 
because of the sacredness of the Feast — the murder must be postponed, until tin 
conclusion of the Passover had caused the dispersion of the countless pilgrims 
to their own homes. 

This meeting was held, in all probability, on the evening of Tuesday, 
while the passions which the events of that day had kindled were still raging 
with volcanic energy. So that, at the very moment while they were deciding 
that during that Easter-tide our Passover should not be slain — at that very 
moment, seated on the slopes of Olivet, Jesus was foretelling to His disciples, 
with the calmest certainty, that He should be sacrificed on the very day on 
which, at evening, the lamb was sacrificed, and the Paschal feast began. 

Accordingly, before the meeting was over, an event occurred which at once 
altered the conclusions of the council, and rendered possible the immediate 

The name Caiaphas— -a surname of the High Priest Josoph — is only another form of Replies, e 
stone (Salvador, Vie de Jems, ii. 104 ). 
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capture of Jesus without the tumult which they dreaded. The eight days’ 
respite from the hitter sentence of death, which their terror, not their mercy, 
had accorded Him, was to be withdrawn, and the secret blow was to be struck 
at once. 

For before they separated a message reached them which shot a. gleam of 
fierce joy into their hearts, while we may well imagine that it also filled them 
with something of surprise and awe. Conscious as they must have been in 
their inmost hearts how deep was the crime which they intended to commit, 
it must have almost startled them thus to find “ the tempting opportunity at 
once meeting the guilty disposition,” and the Evil Spirit making their way 
straight before their face. They were informed that the man who knew Jesus, 
who had been with Him, who had been His disciple — nay, more, one of the 
Twelve — was ready to put an immediate end to their perplexities, and to re-open 
with them the communication which he had already made. 

The house of Caiaphas was probably in or near the Temple precincts. The 
gates both of the city and of the Temple were usually closed at sundown, but at 
the time of this vast yearly gathering it was natural that the rules should have 
been a little relaxed for the general convenience ; and when Judas slank away 
from his brethren on that fatal evening he would rely on being admitted 
without difficulty within the city precincts, and into the presence of the 
assembled elders. He applied accordingly to the “ captains ” of the Temple, 
the members of the Levitical guard who had the care of the sacred buildings , 1 
and they at once announced his message, and brought him in person before 
the priests and rulers of the Jews. 

Some of the priests had already seen him at their previous meeting ; others 
would doubtless recognise him. If Judas resembled the conception of him 
which tradition has handed down — 

“ Tliat furtive mien, that scowling eye, 

Of hair that red and tufted fell ” — 

they could have hardly failed to notice the man of Kerioth as one of those 
who followed Jesus — perhaps to despise and to detest Him, as almost the 
only Jew among the Oalilman Apostles. And now they were to he leagued 
with him in wickedness. The fact that one who had lived with Jesus, 
who had heard all He had said and seen all He had done — was yet ready 
to betray Him — strengthened them in their purpose ; the fact that they, d ie 


1 See 2 Ohron. xxxv. 8 ; Acts iv. 1 ; v. 24. 
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hierarchs and nobles, were ready not only to praise, but even to reward Judas 
for what he proposed to do, strengthened him in his dark and desperate 
design. As in water face answereth to lace, so did the heart of Judas and of 
the Jews become assimilated by the reflection of mutual sympathy. As iron 
sharpeneth iron, so did the blunt weapon of his brutal anger give fresh edge 
to their polished hate. 

Whether the hideous demand for blood-money had come from him, or had 
been suggested by them; whether it was paid immediately or only after the 
arrest ; whether the wretched and paltry sum given — thirty shekels, the price of 
the meanest slave 1 — was the total reward, or only the earnest of a further 
and larger sum — these are questions which would throw a strong light on the 
character and motives of Judas, but to which the general language of the 
Evangelists enables us to give no certain answer. The details of the transaction 



were probably but little known. Neither Judas nor his venerable abettors had 
any cause to dwell on them with satisfaction. The Evangelists and the early 
Christians generally, when they speak of Judas, seem to be filled with a spirit 
of shuddering abhorrence too deep for words. Only one dark fact stood out 
before their imagination in all its horror, and that was that Judas was a traitor ; 
that Judas had been one of the Twelve, and yet had sold his Lord. Probably 
lie received the money, such as it was, at once. With the gloating eyes of that 
avarice which was his besetting sin, he might gaze on the silver coins, stamped 
(oh strange irony of history!) on one side with an olive-branch, the symbol of 
peace, on the other with a censer, the type of prayer, and bearing on them the 

1 About £3 16s. (Exod. xxi. 32 ; of. Gen. xxxvii. 28; Zcch. xi. 12, 13). 

* The shekel engraved above is one of a hoard discovered near Jerusalem in the winter of 1873-7*1, and is 
similar in type to that given on page 150, hearing on the obverse a sacred vessel, probably tho lot of Manna 
preserved in the Ark, and on the reverse a stem with three blossoms for Aaron's rod that budded. But this 
piece is as yet unique in respect of tho date-symbol above the vast', — be., year 5 -on the obverse; for 
itherto only four successive years had been recognised on the shekels, and three on th«* half-shekels. It may be 
hdded that on shekels of the first year wo read Jerusalem (singular) the Holy, while this and all the other 
subsequent coins of the class have Jerusahum (dual) — probably in reference to the upper and lower town. With 
•do Suuley amongst foreign numismatists, and such English authorities as Messrs. \ aux and 1. \V. Madden, wo 
ditto these curious pieces by tho government of J Ezra, and so assign this particular coin to 453 B.C. 
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superscription, “ Jerusalem the Holy ” 1 And probably if those elders chaffered 
with him after the fashion of their race, as the narrative seems to imply, they 
might have represented that, after all, his agency was unessential; that lie 
might do them a service which would be regarded as a small convenience, but 
that they could carry out their purpose, if they chose, without his aid. One 
thing, however, is certain : he left them a pledged traitor, and henceforth only 
sought the opportunity to betray his Master when no part of the friendly 
multitude was near. 

What were the motives of this man ? Who can attempt to fathom the 
unutterable abyss, to find his way amid the weltering chaos, of a heart 
agitated by unresisted and besetting sins? The Evangelists can say nothing 
but that Satan entered into him. The guilt of the man seemed to them too 
abnormal for any natural or human explanation. The narratives of the 
Synoptists point distinctly to avarice as the cause of his ruin . 2 * * * * * 8 They place 
his first overtures to the Sanhedrin in close and pointed connection with the 
qualm of disgust he felt at being unable to secure any pilferings from the “three 
hundred pence,” of which, since they might have come into his possession, lie 
regarded himself as having been robbed; and St. John, who can never speak 
of him without a shudder of disgust, says in so many words that he was an 
habitual thief .' 1 How little insight can they have into the fatal bondage and 
diffusiveness of a besetting sin, into the dense spiritual blindness and awful 
infatuation with which it confounds the guilty, who cannot believe in so 
apparently inadequate a motive ! Yet the commonest observance of daily facts 
which come before our notice in the moral world, might serve to show that 
the commission of crime results as frequently from a motive that seems miserably 
inadequate, as from some vast temptation. Do we not read in the Old 
Testament of those that pollute God among the people “for handfuls of barley 


1 In Matt. xxvi. 15, i<rri\aav aii-rif seems to mean “they paid,” literally “weighed” (cf. LXX., Zech. 

xi. 12, 13). It, cannot be rendered with tho Vulgate, “ eoustituerunt ei,” which is used to harmonise 

it with Mark xiv. 11 (“they promised”), and Luke xxii. 5 (“they bargained”). In these. matters, un- 

important, as regarded their purpose, (he Evangelists do not profess a rigidly minute accuracy. I should 

infer, however, that Judas twice went before tho priests — once to promise the botrayal, and another 
time to arrange its details. Perhaps the money had been promised on the first occasion, and paid on 
the secoud. St. Matthew only alludes vaguely to tho words of Zecbariah. The supposed relation between 
the two passages may be seen in Keii, Minor Prophets, ii. 373 (E. Tr.). 

J We conclude that the loss of the 300 penco was tho cause of the betrayal, from the point™ 

manner in which tho latter is narrated in immediate proximity to the former; just as wo conjecture that, 
Nadab and Abihu were intoxicated when they offered “ strange fire,” from tho prohibition of strong dnu 
to the priests immediately after the narration of their fate (Lev. x. 1 — 11). 

8 John xii. 6. 
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and for pieces of bread ; ” of those who sell “ the righteous for silver and 
the poor for a pair of shoes?” 1 The sudden crisis of temptation might seem 
frightful, but its issue was decided by the entire tenor of his previous life ; the 
sudden blaze of lurid light was but the outcome of that which had long burnt 
and smouldered deep within his heart. * 

Doubtless other motives mingled with, strengthened — perhaps to the self- 
deceiving and blinded soul substituted themselves for — the predominant one. 
“ Will not this measure,” he may have thought, “ force Him to declare His 
Messianic kingdom? At the worst, can He not easily save Himself by 
miracle ? If not, has He not told us repeatedly that He will die ; and if so, 
why may I not reap a little advantage from that which is in any case inevitable? 
Or will it not, perhaps, be meritorious to do that of which all the chief priests 
approve?” A thousand such devilish suggestions may have formulated them- 
selves in the traitor’s heart, and mingled with them was the revulsion of 
feeling which he suffered from finding that his self-denial in following Jesus 
would, after all, be apparently in vain ; that he would gain from it not rank 
and wealth, but only poverty and persecution. Perhaps, too, there was some- 
thing of rancour at being rebuked; perhaps something of bitter jealousy at 
being less loved by Jesus than his fellows; perhaps something of frenzied 
disappointment at the prospect of failure; perhaps something of despairing 
hatred at the consciousness that he was suspected. Alas ! sins grow and 
multiply with fatal diffusiveness, and blend insensibly with hosts of their evil 
kindred. “ The whole moral nature is clouded by them ; the intellect darkened; 
the spirit stained.” Probably by this time a turbid confused chaos of sins was 
weltering in the soul of Judas — malice, worldly ambition, theft, hatred of all 
that was good and pure, base ingratitude, frantic anger, all culminating in this 
foul and frightful act of treachery — all rushing with blind, bewildering fury 
through this gloomy soul. 

“ Satan entered into him.” That, after all, whether a literal or a meta- 
phorical expression, 2 best describes his awful state. It was a madness of 
disenchantment from selfish hopes. Having persuaded himself that the New 
Kingdom was a mere empty fraud, he is suffered to become the victim of a 
delusion, which led him into a terrible conviction that he had flung away the 
substance for a shadow. It had not been always thus with him . He had not 

1 Ezek. xiii. 19 ; Amos ii. 6 ; viii. 6. 

2 * Satan” is somotiinos, if not always, used by our Lord in senses obviously metaphorical 
*vi. 23 ; Luke x. 18 ; xiii. 16, &e.). 
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been always bad. The day had been when he was an innocent boy— a youth 
sufficiently earnest to be singled out from other disciples as one of the Twelve 

a herald of the New Kingdom not without high hopes. The poverty and 

the wanderings of the early period of the ministry may have protected him from 
temptation. The special temptation — trebly dangerous, because it appealed to 
his besetting sin — may have begun at that period when our Lord’s work assumed 
a slightly more settled and organised character . 1 Even then it did not master 
him at once. He had received warnings of fearful solemnity;- for some time 
there may have been hope for him ; he may have experienced relapses into 
dishonesty after recoveries of nobleness. But as he did not master his sin, his 
sin mastered him, and led him on, as a slave, to his retribution and ruin. Did 
he slink back to Bethany that night with the blood-money in his bag ? Did 
he sleep among his fellow-apostles? — All that we know is that henceforth he 
was ever anxiously, eagerly, suspiciously upon the watch. 

And the next day — the Wednesday in Passion week — must have bullied 
him. Each day Jesus had left Bethany in the morning and had gone to 
Jerusalem. Why did He not go on that day? Did He suspect treachery? 
That day in the Temple Courts the multitude listened for l lis voice in vain. 
Doubtless the people waited for Him with intense expectation ; doubtless the 
priests and Pharisees looked out for Him with sinister hope; but lie did not 
come. The day was spent by Him in deep seclusion ; so far as we know, in 
perfect rest and silence. He prepared Himself in peace and prayer for the 
awfulness of His coming struggle. It may be that lie wandered alone to 
the hilly uplands above and around the quiet village, and there, under the vernal 
sunshine, held high communing with His Father in heaven. But how the day 
was passed by Him we do not know. A veil of holy silence falls over it. He 
was surrounded by the few who loved Him and believed in Him. To them He 
may have spoken, but His work as a teacher on earth was done. 

And on that night He lay down for the last time on earth. On the 
Thursday morning. He woke never to sleep again. 


Luka y. 3. 


John v;. 70. 
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THE LAST SUPPER. 


‘ Ho ato not the lopil lamb 


but Himself suffered as the true Lamb.’* — Chron. Pasch p. 12. 



t N the Tuesday evening in Passion week Jesus had 
spoken of the Passover as the season of His death. 
If the customs enjoined by the Law had been 
capable of rigid and exact fulfilment, the Paschal 
lamb for the use of Himself and His disciples would 
have been set apart on the previous Sunday even- 
ing; but although, since the days of the exile, the 
Passover had been observed, it is probable that the 
changed circumstances of the nation had introduced 
many natural and perfectly justifiable changes in the 
old regulations. It would have been a simple impost 
bility for the myriads of pilgvims to provide themsehes 
beforehand with a Paschal lamb. 
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5'J7 

It was on the morning of Thursday — Green Thursday as it used to be 
called during the Middle Ages — that some conversation took place between 
Jesus and His disciples about the Paschal feast. They asked Him where He 
wished the preparation for it to be made. As He had now withdrawn from 
all public teaching, and was spending this Thursday, as lie had spent the 
previous day, in complete seclusion, they probably expected that lie would 
eat the Passover at Bethany, which for such purposes had been decided by 
rabbinical authority to be within the limits of Jerusalem. But Ilis plans 
were otherwise. He, the true Paschal Lamb, was to be sacrificed once and for 
ever in the Holy City, where it is probable that in that very Passover, and 
on the very same day, some 200,000 of those lambs of which He was the 
antitype were destined to be slain. 

Accordingly lie sent Peter and John to Jerusalem, and appointing for 
them a sign both mysterious and secret, told them that on entering the gate 
they would meet a servant carrying a pitcher of water from one of the fountains 
for evening use ; following him they would reach a house, to the owner of 
which they were to intimate the intention of the Master 1 2 to eat the Pass- 
over there with His disciples ; and this householder— conjectured by some to 
have been Joseph of Arimathaea, by others John Mark — would at once place 
at their disposal a furnished upper room, ready provided with the requisite table 
and couches. 3 They found all as Jesus had said, and there “made ready the 
Passover.” Full reasons may, however, be given for believing that this was 
not the ordinary Jewish Passover, but a meal eaten by our Lord and Ilis 
Apostles on tlie previous evening, Thursday, to which a quasi- Paschal diameter 
was given, but which was intended to supersede the Jewish festival by one ot 
far deeper and diviner significance. 

It was towards the evening, probably when the gathering dusk would 
prevent all needless observation, that Jesus and His disciples walked lrom 
Bethany, by that old familiar road over the Mount ot Olives, which His sacred 
feet were never again destined- to traverse until after death. How far they 
attracted attention, or how it was that He whose person was known to so 
many — and who, as the great central figure of such great counter-agitations, 
had, four days before, been accompanied with shouts of triumph, as He would 
he, on the following day, with yells of insult — could now enter Jerusalem 

1 Mark xiv. 14. The expression seems to imply that the owner of the house was a disciple; and still 
more Me message, “My time is at hand.” 

2 Mark xiv. 15. 
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unnoticed with His followers, we cannot tell. We catch no glimpse of the 
little company till we find them assembled in that “ large upper room” — perhaps 
the very room where three days afterwards the sorrow-stricken Apostles first 
saw their risen Saviour — perhaps the very room where, amid the sound of a 
rushing mighty wind, each meek brow was first mitred with Pentecostal flame. ^ 
When they arrived, the meal was ready, the table spread, the triclinia laid 
with cushions for the guests. Imagination loves to reproduce all the probable 
details of that deeply moving and eternally sacred scene ; and if we compare 



TittcMMA. (From Hanlon’s “ A iicVhm I*, 

the notices of ancient Jewish custom, with the immemorial fashions still 
existing in the changeless Fast, we can feel but little doubt as to the 
general nature of the arrangements. They were totally unlike those with 
which the genius of Leonardo da Vinci, and other great painters, has made 
us so familiar. The room probably had white walls, and was bare of all 
except the most necessary furniture and adornment. The couches or cushions, 
each large enough to hold three persons, were placed around three sides of one 
or more low tables of gaily painted wood, each scarcely higher than stools. The 
seat of honour was the central one of the central triclinium , or mat. This 
was, of course, occupied by the Lord. Each guest reclined at full length, 
leaning on his left elbow, that his right hand might be free. 1 At the right 

1 The custom of eating t ho Passover standing had long been abandoned. Reclining wao held to be the 
proper attitude, because it was that of free men (Maimon. Pesach. 10, IV 
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hand of Jesus reclined the beloved disciple, whose head therefore could, at 
any moment, be placed upon the breast of his friend and Lord. 

It may be that the very act of taking their seats at the table had, once 
more, stirred up in the minds of the Apostles those disputes about precedence 1 
which, on previous occasions, our Lord had so tenderly and beautifully rebuked . 2 
The mere question of a place at table might seem a matter too infinitesimal 
and unimportant to ruffle the feelings of good and self-denying men at an 
hour so supreme and solemn ; but that love for “the chief seats” at feasts and 
elsewhere, which Jesus had denounced in the Pharisees, is not only innate in 
the human heart, but is even so powerful that it has at times caused the 
most terrific tragedies . 3 But at this moment, when the soul of Jesus was full 
of such sublime purpose — when He was breathing the pun? unmingled air of 
Eternity, and the Eternal was to Him, in spite of His mortal investiture, not 
only the present but the seen — a strife of this kind must have been more 
than ever painful. It showed how little, as yet, even these His chosen 
followers had entered into the meaning of His life. It showed that the evil 
spirits of pride and selfishness were not yet exorcised from their struggling 
souls. It showed that, even now, they had wholly failed to understand His 
many and earnest warnings as to the nature of His kingdom, and the 
certainty of His fate. That some great crisis was at hand — that their Master 
was to suffer and be slain — they must have partially realised; but they seem 
to have regarded this as a mere temporary obscuration, to be followed by an 
immediate divulgence of His splendour, and the setting up on earth of His 
Messianic throne. 

In pained silence Jesus had heard their murmured jealousies, while they 
were arranging their places at the feast . 4 Not by mere verbal reproof, but 
by an act more profoundly significant and touching, He determined to teach 
to them, and to all who love Him, a nobler lesson. 

Every Eastern room, if it belongs to any but the very poorest, has the 
central part of the floor covered with mats, and as a person enters, he lays 
aside his sandals at the door of the room, mainly in order not to defile the 

1 Luke xxii. 24. 

5 Mark ix. 34 ; Matt, xviii. 1 . It is a not impossible conjecture that the dispute may have been 
stirred up by a claim of Judm as being an office-bearer in the little band. 

3 Many will recall the famous scene between Criemhilt and Brnnhilt in the Nitbcl /(»;/<». In tho 
Middle Ages blood was shed at the very altar of St. John’s Lateraii in a furious dispute about pre- 
cedence botween the Bishop of Hildesheim and the mitred Abbot, of Fulda. 

4 John xiii. 2. 71 vofiiyov, “ while it was going 011 ,” is probably the right reading, but even ytvoutvov 

cannot mean “supper being ended,” as in tho E. V. (see xiii. 2b), but “ when it was supper-time.” 
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clean white mats with the dust and dirt of the road or streets, and also (at any* 
rate among Mahometans) because the mat is hallowed by being knelt upon in 
prayer. Before they reclined at the table, the disciples had doubtless con- 
formed to this cleanly and reasonable custom ; but another customary and 
pleasant habit, which we know that Jesus appreciated, had been neglected. 
Their feet must have been covered with dust from their walk along the 
hot and much-frequented road from Bethany to Jerusalem, and under such 
circumstances they would have been refreshed for the festival by washing their 
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feet after putting off their sandals. But to wash the feet was the work of 
slaves; and since no one bad oflered to perform the kindly office, Jesus Him- 
self, in His eternal humility and self-denial, rose from Ilis place at the meal 
to do the menial service which none of His disciples had offered to do for 
Him . 1 Well may the amazement of the beloved disciple show itself in his 
narrative, as he dwells on every particular of that solemn scene. “Though 
He knew that the Father had given all things into His hands, and that 
He came from Hod and was going to (Jod, He arose from the supper and 
laid aside TIis garments, and taking a towel, girded Himself.” It is probable 
that, in the utterness of self-abnegation, He entirely stripped His upper limbs, 


1 John xiii. 1 — 20. 
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laying aside both the simc/iah and the cetoneth, as though He had been the 
meanest slave, and wrapping the towel round His waist. Then pouring water 
into the large copper basin with which an Oriental house is always provided, 
He began without a word to wash His disciples’ feet, and wipe them dry with 
the towel which served Him as a girdle. Awe and shame kept them silent 
until He came to Peter, whose irrepressible emotions found vent in the sur- 
prised, half-indignant question, “Lord, dost Thou seek to wash my feet?” 
Thou, the Son of God, the King of Israel, who hast the words of eternal 
life — Thou, whose feet Oriental kings should anoint with their costliest spike- 
nard, and penitents bathe in precious tears — dost Thou wash Peter’s feet ? It 
was the old dread and self-depre- 
ciation which, more than three 
years before, had prompted the 
cry of the rude fisherman of 
Galilee, “ Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord;” 1 it 
was the old self-will which, a 
year before, had expressed itself 
in the self-confident dissuasion of 
the elated Man of Bock — “ That 
be far from Thee, Lord ; this shall 
not happen unto Thee.” 3 Gently 
recognising what was good in His impetuous follower’s ejaculation, Jesus calmly 
tells him that as yet he is too immature to understand the meaning of His 
actions, though the day should come when their significance should dawn 
upon him. But Peter, obstinate and rash — as though he felt, even more than 
his Lord, the greatness of Him that ministered, and the meanness of him to 
whom the service would be done — persisted in his opposition : “ Never, never, 
till the end of time,” 3 he impetuously exclaims, “shalt Thou wash my feet!” 
But then Jesus revealed to him the dangerous self-assertion which lurked in this 
false humility. “ If I wash thee not, thou hast no share with me.” Alike, thy 
self-conceit and thy self-disgust must be laid aside if thou wouldest be mine. 
My follower must accept my will, even when he least can comprehend it, even 
when it seems to violate his own conceptions of what I am. That calm word 
changed the whole current of thought and feeling in the warm-hearted pas- 
sionate disciple. “ No share with Thee ? oh, forbid it, Heaven ! Lord, not 
,* See supra, p. 186. s See supra, p. 388. 9 John xiii. 8. 
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my feet only, but also my hands and my head ! ” But no : once more he must 
accept what Christ wills, not in his own way, but in Christ’s way. This total 
washing was not needed. The baptism of his initiation was over ; in that laver 
of regeneration he had been already dipped. Nothing more was needed than 
the daily cleansing from minor and freshly-contracted stains. The feet soiled 
with the clinging dust of daily sins, these must be washed in daily renovation ; 
but the heart and being of the man, these were already washed, were cleansed, 
were sanctified. “ Jesus saith to him, He that is bathed (XeXou/xivo?) hath no 
need save to wash (vtycurOai) his feet, but is clean every whit. And ye are 
clean;” and then lie was forced to add with a deep sigh, “ but not all.” The 
last words were an allusion to His consciousness of one traitorous presence ; for 
lie knew, what as yet they knew not, that the hands of the Lord of Life had 
just washed the traitor’s feet. Oh, strange unfathomable depth of human 
infatuation and ingratitude! that traitor, with all the black and accursed 
treachery in his false heart, had seen, had known, had suffered it; had felt 
the touch of those kind and gentle hands, had been refreshed by the cleansing 
water, had seen that sacred head bent over his feet, stained as they yet were 
with that hurried secret walk which had taken him into the throng of sancti- 
monious murderers over the shoulder of Olivet. But for him there had been 
no purification in that lustral water ; neither was the devil within him 
exorcised by that gentle voice, nor the leprosy of his heart healed by that 
miracle-producing touch. 

The other Apostles did not at the moment notice that grievous exception 
— “but not all.” It may be that their consciences gave to all, even to 
the most faithful, too sad a cause to echo the words, with something of 
misgiving, to his own soul. Then Jesus, after having washed their feet, 
resumed His garments, and once more reclined at the meal. As He leaned 
there on His left elbow, John lay at His right, with his head quite close to 
Jesus’ breast. Next to John, and at the top of the next mat or cushion, would 
probably be his brother James ; and — as we infer from the few details of the 
meal — at the left of Jesus lay the Man of Keriotli, who may either have thrust 
himself into that position, or who, as the holder of the common purse, occupied 
a place of some prominence among the little band. It seems probable that 
Peter’s place was at the top of the next mat, and at the left of Judas. And 
as the meal began, Jesus taught them what His act had meant. Rightly, 
and with proper respect, they called Him “ Master ” and “ Lord,” for so He 
was ; yet, though the Lord is greater than the slave, the Sender greater than 
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His Apostle, He their Lord and Master had washed their feet. It was a 
kind and gracious task, and such ought to be the nature of all their dealings 
with each other. He had done it to teach them humility, to teach them 
self-denial, to teach them love : blessed they if they learnt the lesson ! blessed 
if they learnt that the struggles for precedence, the assertions of claims, the 
standings upon dignity, the fondness for the mere exercise of authority, marked 
the tyrannies and immaturities of lieatjiendom, and that the greatest Christian 
is ever the humblest. He should be chief among them who, for the sake of 
others, gladly laid on himself the lowliest burdens, and sought for himself 
the humblest services. Again and again He warned them that they were 
not to look for earthly reward or earthly prosperity ; the throne, and the table, 
and the kingdom, and the many mansions were not of earth . 1 

And then again the trouble of His spirit broke forth. He was speaking of 
those whom He had chosen ; He was not speaking of them all. Among the 
blessed company sat one who even then was drawing on his own head a 
curse. It had been so with David, whose nearest friend had become his 
bitterest foe; it was foreordained that it should be so likewise with David’s 
Son. Soon should they know with what full foreknowledge He had gone to 
all that awaited Him ; soon should they be able to judge that, just as the man 
who receives in Christ’s name His humblest servant receivcth Him, so the 
rejection of Him is the rejection of His Father, and that this rejection of the 
Living God was the crime which at this moment was being committed, and 
committed in their very midst. 

There, next or next but one to Him, hearing all these words unmoved, full of 
spite and hatred, utterly hardening his heart, and leaning the whole weight of his 
demoniac possession against that door of mercy which even now and even hero 
his Saviour would have opened to him, sat Judas, the false smile of hypocrisy on 
his face, but rage, and shame, and greed, and anguish, and treachery in his heart. 
The near presence of that black iniquity, the failure of even His pathetic lowliness 
to move or touch the man’s hideous purpose, troubled the human heart of Jesus 
to its inmost depths — wrung from Him Ilis agony of yet plainer prediction, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me !” That night 
all, even the best beloved, were to forsake Him, but it was not that; that night 
even the boldest-hearted was to deny Him with oaths, but it was not that ; nay, 
but one of them was to betray Him. Their hearts misgave them as they listened. 

1 It ie probable that to find the full scope of what Jesus taught on this occasion wo must combine (aa 
I liave done) Luke xxii. 24—30 with John xiii. I — 17. 
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Already a deep unspeakable sadness had fallen over the sacred meal. Like the 
sombre and threatening crimson that intermingles with the colours of sunset, a 
dark omen seemed to be overshadowing them — a shapeless presentiment of evil 
— an unspoken sense of dread. If all their hopes were to be thus blighted — if 
at this very Passover, He for whom they had given up all, and who had been 
to them all in all, was indeed to be betrayed by one of themselves to an unfitted 
and ignominious end — if this were possible, anything seemed possible. Their 
hearts were troubled. All their want of nobility, all their failure in love, all 
the depth of their selfishness, all the weakness of their faith — 

“ Every evil thought they ever thought, 

And every evil word they ever said, 

And every evil thing they ever did,” 

all crowded upon their memories, and made their consciences afraid. None of 
them seemed safe from anything, and each read his own self-distrust in his 
brother-disciple’s eye. And hence, at that moment of supreme sadness and 
almost despair, it was with lips that faltered and cheeks that paled, that each 
asked the humble question, “ Lord, is it I ?” Better always that question than 
“Is it he?” — better the penitent watchfulness of a self-condemning humility 
than the haughty Pharisaism of censorious pride. The very horror that breathed 
through their question, the very trustfulness which prompted it, involved their 
acquittal. Jesus only remained silent, in order that even then, if it were pos- 
sible, there might be time for Judas to repent. But Peter was unable to restrain 
his sorrow and his impatience. Eager to know and to prevent the treachery — 
unseen by Jesus — he made a signal to John to ask “who it was.” 1 The head 
of John was close to Jesus, and laying it with affectionate trustfulness on his 
Master’s breast, he said in a whisper, “ Lord, who is it?” 2 The reply, given in 
a tone equally low, was heard by St. John alone, and confirmed the suspicions 
with which it is evident that the repellent nature of Judas had already inspired 
him. At Eastern meals all the guests eat with their fingers out of a common dish, 
and it is customary for one at times to dip into the dish a piece of the thin 
flexible cake of bread which is placed by each, and taking up with it a portion 
of the meat or rice in the dish, to hand it to another guest. So ordinary an 
incident of any daily meal would attract no notice whatever. Jesus handed to 
the traitor Apostle a “ sop ” of this kind, and this, as He told St. John, was the 

1 John xiii. 24. 

* John xiii. 23. The impression made by this affectionate change of attitude may be seen from John 
txi. 20 (Mv*<rfv, literally, “ fell back ”), and the change from k6\*qs , “ bosom,” to erfjeor, “ breast,” marks 
the eye-witness. 
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sign which should indicate to him, and possibly through him to St. Peter, which 
was the guilty member of the little band. And then He added aloud, in words 
which can have but one significance, in words the most awful and crushing 
that ever passed His lips, “ The Son of Man goeth indeed, as it is written of 
Him ; but woe unto that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed ! It were 
good for that man if he had not been born!” “Words,” it has been well said, 
“of immeasurable ruin, words of immeasurable woe” — and the more terrible 
because uttered by the lips of immeasurable Love; words capable, if any were 
capable, of revealing to the lost soul of the traitor all the black gulf of horror 
that was yawning before his feet. He must have known something of what 
had passed ; he may well have overheard some fragment of the conversation, or 
at least have had a dim consciousness that in some way it referred to him. 
He may even have been aware that when his hand met the hand of Jesus over 
the dish there was some meaning in the action. When the others were ques- 
tioning among themselves “which was the traitor?” he had remained silent 
in the defiant hardness of contempt or the sullen gloom of guilt ; but now — 
stung, it may be, by some sense of the shuddering horror with which the mere 
possibility of his guilt was regarded — lie nerved himself for the shameful and 
shameless question. After all the rest had sunk into silence, there grated upon 
the Saviour’s ear that hoarse untimely whisper, in all the bitterness of its defiant 
mockery — not asking, as the rest had asked, in loving reverence, “Lord, is it I ?” 
but with the cold formal title, “Rabbi, is it I? ” Then that low unreproachful 
answer, “ Thou hast said,” sealed his guilt. The rest did not hear it ; it was 
probably caught by Peter and John alone; and Judas ate the sop which Jesus 
had given him, and after the sop Satan entered into him. As all the winds, on 
some night of storm, riot and howl through the rent walls of some desecrated 
shrine, so through the ruined life of Judas envy and avarice, and hatred and 
ingratitude, were rushing all at once. In that bewildering chaos of a soul 
spotted with mortal guilt, the Satanic had triumphed over the human ; in 
that dark heart earth and hell were thenceforth at one ; in that lost soul sin had 
conceived and brought forth death. “ What thou art doing, do more quickly,” 
said Jesus to him aloud. He knew what the words implied, he knew that they 
meant, “ Thy fell purpose is matured, carry it out with no more of these futile 
hypocrisies and meaningless delays.” Judas rose from the feast. The innocent- 
hearted Apostles thought that Jesus had bidden him go out and make purchases 
for to-morrow’s Passover, or give something out of the common store which 
should enable the poor to buy their Paschal lamb. And so from the lighted 
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room, from the holy banquet, from the blessed company, from the presence of 
his Lord, he went immediately out, and — as the beloved disciple adds, with a 
shudder of dread significance letting the curtain of darkness fall for ever on that 
appalling figure — “ and it was night.” 

We cannot tell with any certainty whether this took place before or after 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper — whether Judas partook or not of«those 
hallowed symbols. Nor can we tell whether at all, or, if at all, to what extent, 
our Lord conformed the minor details of His last supper to the half-joyous, 
half-mournful customs of the Paschal feast ; nor, again, can we tell how far the 
customs of the Passover in that day resembled those detailed to us in the 
Rabbinic writings. Nothing could have been simpler than the ancient method 
of their commemorating their deliverance from Egypt and from the destroying 
angel. The central custom of the feast was the hasty eating of the Paschal 
lamb, with unleavened bread and bitter herbs, in a standing attitude, with loins 
girt and shoes upon the feet, as they had eaten hastily on the night of their 
deliverance. In this way the Passover is still yearly eaten by the Samaritans 
at the summit of Gerizim, and there to this day they will hand to the stranger 
the little olive-shaped morsel of unleavened bread, enclosing a green fragment of 
wild endive or some other bitter herb, which may perhaps resemble, except that 
it is not dipped in the dish, the very ^fra/j-iov which Judas received at the hands 
of Christ. But even if the Last Supper was a Passover, we are told that the 
Jews had long ceased to cat it standing, or to observe the rule which forbade 
any guest to leave the house till morning. They made, in fact, many radical 
distinctions between the Egyptian and the permanent Passover which was sub- 
sequently observed. The latter meal began by filling each guest a cup of wine, 
over which the head of the family pronounced a benediction. After this the 
hands were washed in a basin of water, and a table was brought in, on which 
were placed the bitter herbs, the unleavened bread, the charoseth (a dish made 
of dates, raisins, and vinegar), the Paschal lamb, and the flesh of the chagigah. 
The father dipped a piece of herb in the charoseth, ate it, with a benediction, 
and distributed a similar morsel to all. A second cup of wine was then poured 
out; the youngest present inquired the meaning of the Paschal night; the 
father replied with a full account of the observance ; the first part of the 
Hallel (Ps. cxiii., cxiv.) was then sung, a blessing repeated, a third cup of 
wine was drunk, grace was said, a fourth cup poured out, the rest of the Hallel 
(Ps. cxv. — cxviii.) sung, and the ceremony ended by the blessing of the song . 1 

1 See the admirable article on the “ Passover/’ bj Dr. Ginsburg, in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia . 
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Some, no doubt, of the facts mentioned at the Last Supper may be brought 
into comparison with parts of this ceremony. It appears, for instance, that the 
supper began with a benediction, and the passing of a cup of wine, which Jesus 
bade them divide among themselves, saying that He would not drink of the 
fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God should come. 1 The other cup- 
passed round after supper — has been identified by some with the third cup, the 



THE SUMMIT 01-' OKUIZIM. 


CJds ha-beracltah or “cup ol blessing of the Jewish ceremonial;® and the hymn 
which was sung before the departure of the little company to Gethsemane has, 
with much probability, been supposed to be the second part of the great Hallel. 

The relation of these incidents ol the meal to the various Paschal observances 
which we have detailed is, however, doubtful. What is not doubtful, and what 
lias the deepest interest for all Christians, is the establishment at this last 
supper of the Sacrament of the Eucharist. Of this we have no fewer than four 
accounts — 'the brief description of St. Paul agreeing in almost verbal exactness 
with those of the Synoptists. In each account we clearly recognise the main 

* Luko xxii. 17. 3 1 Cor. x. 16. 
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facts which St. Paul expressly tells us that “he had received of the Lord”; — 
viz., that the Lord Jesus, on the same night in which He was betrayed, took 
bread ; and when He had given thanks, He brake it, and said, ‘ Take, eat ; this 
is my body which is broken for you ; this do in remembrance of me.’ After 
the same manner also He took the cup when He had supped, saying, ‘This 
cup is the New Testament in my blood; this do ye, as oft as ye drink* it, in 
remembrance of me.’ ” 1 Never since that memorable evening has the Church 
ceased to observe the commandment of her Lord ; ever since that day, from age 
to age, has this blessed and holy Sacrament been a memorial of the death of 
Christ, and a strengthening and refreshing of the soul by the body and blood, 
as the body is refreshed and strengthened by the bread and wine . 2 


1 1 Cor. xi. 23 — 25. 

2 Tlio “ trans instantiation ” and “ sacramental ” controversies which have raged for centuries round 
the Feast of Communion and Christian lovo are as heart- saddening as they are strange and needless. 
They would never have arisen if it had been sufficiently observed tliat it was a characteristic of Christ’s 
teaching to adopt the language of picture and of emotion. But to turn metaphor into fact, poetry into 
prose, rhetoric into logic, parable into systematic theology, is at once fatal and absurd. It was to warn us 
against such error that Jesus said so emphatically, “ It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth 
nothing : the words that I speak unto you , they are spirit and they are life ” (John vi. 63). 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

THE LAST DISCOURSK. 



u So the All-Great were the All-Loving too; 

So, through the thunder, comes a human voice, 

Saying, ‘ A heart I made, a heart beats here.’ ” 

R. Browning, Epistle of Karshish. 

O sooner had Judas left the room, than, as though 
they had been relieved of some ghastly incubus, 
the spirits of the little company revived. The 
presence of that haunted soul lay with a weight of 
horror on the heart of his Master, and no sooner 
had he departed than the sadness of the feast seems 
to have been sensibly relieved. The solemn exulta- 
tion which dilated the soul of their Lord — that 
joy like the sense of a boundless sunlight behind 
the earth-born mists — communicated itself to the spirits 
of His followers. The dull clouds caught the sunset 
colouring. In sweet and tender communion, perhaps 
two hours glided away at that quiet banquet. Now 
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it was that, conscious of the impending separation and fixed unalterably in 
His sublime resolve, He opened His heart to the little band of those who 
loved Him, and spoke among them those farewell discourses preserved for 
us by St. John alone, so “ rarely mixed of sadness and joys, and studded with 
mysteries as with emeralds.” “Now,” He said, as though with a sigh of 
relief “ now is the Son of Man glorified, and God is glorified in Him/** The 
hour of that glorification — the glorification which was to be won through 
the path of humility and agony — was at hand. The time which remained for 
Him to be with them was short ; as He had said to the Jews, so now He said 
to them, that whither He was going they could not come. And in telling them 
this, for the first and last time, He calls them “ little children.” In that 
company were Peter and John, men whose words and deeds should thenceforth 
influence the whole world of man until the end — men who should become the 
patron saints of nations — in whose honour cathedrals should be built, and from 
whom cities should be named ; yet their greatness was but a dim, faint reflection 
from Ilis risen glory, and a gleam caught from that spirit which He would 
send. Apart from Him they were nothing, and less than nothing — ignorant 
Galikean fishermen, unknown and unheard of beyond their native village — 
having no intellect and no knowledge save that He had thus regarded them as 
His “little children.” And though they could not follow Him whither He 
went, yet He did not say to them, as He had said to the Jews, 1 that they 
should seek Him and not find Him. Nay, more, He gave them a new com- 
mandment, by which, walking in His steps, and being known by all men as 
His disciples, they should find Him soon. That new commandment was that 
they should love one another. In one sense, indeed, it was not new.® Even 
in the law of Moses (Lev. xix. 18), not only had there been room for the 
precept, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” but that precept had even 
been regarded by wise Jewish teachers as cardinal and inclusive — as “the royal 
law according to the Scripture,” as “the message from the beginning.” 3 And 
yst, as St. John points out in his Epistle, though in one sense old, it was in 
another wholly new — new in the new prominence given to it — new in the new 
motives by which it was enforced — new because of the new example by which 
it was recommended — new from the new influence which it was henceforth 
destined to exercise. It was Love, as the test and condition of disciplesliip, 

1 John vii. 34; viii. 21. 

3 And it is observable that the word used is Kaiv6s t recens ("fresh”), not refes, novus ("new”). 

3 James ii. 8; 1 John iii. 11. 
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Love as greater than even Faith and Hope, Love as the fulfilling of the 
Law . 1 

At this point St. Peter interposed a question. Before Jesus entered on a 
new topic, he wished for an explanation of something which he had not under- 
stood. Why was there this farewell aspect about the Lord’s discourse ? “ Lord, 
whither goest thou ?” 

“ Whither I go thou canst not follow me now, but thou shalt follow me 
afterwards.” 

Peter now understood that death was meant, but why could he not also die ? 
was he not as ready as Thomas to say, “ Let us also go that we may die with 
Him ?” 2 “Lord, why cannot I follow thee now? I will lay down my life for 
thy sake.” 

Why ? Our Lord might have answered, Because the heart is deceitful above 
all things ; because thy want of deep humility deceives thee ; because it is 
hidden, even from thyself, how much there still is of cowardice and self-seeking 
in thy motives. But He would not deal thus with the noble-hearted yet 
weak and impetuous Apostle, whose love was perfectly sincere, though it did 
not stand the test. He spares him all reproach ; only very gently Ho repeats 
the question, “Wilt thou lay down thy life for my sake? Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, The cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me tin-ice ! ” 
Already it was night ; ere the dawn of that fatal morning shuddered in the 
eastern sky — before the cock-crow, uttered in the deep darkness, prophesied that 
the dawn was near — Jesus would have begun to lay down Ilis life for Peter 
and for all who sin ; but already by that time Peter, unmindful even of this 
warning, should have thrice repudiated his Lord and Saviour, thrice have 
rejected as a calumny and an insult the mere imputation that he even knew 
Him. All that Jesus could do to save him from the agony of this moral 
humiliation — by admonition, by tenderness, by prayer to His Heavenly Father 
— He had done. He had prayed for him that his faith might not finally 
fail . 3 Satan indeed had obtained permission to sift them all 1 as wheat, and, in 


I ei For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 

And hope and fear— believe the aged friend — 
la just our chance o’ the prize of loarning lovo, 

How love might bo, bath been indeed, and is ; 

And that we hold henceforth to the uttermost 
Such prize, despite the envy of the world, 

And having gained truth, keep truth ; that is all.” 

K. Browning, A JJeuth in {he Dcsnt. 

4 Luko xxii. 31. Cf. Amos. ix. 9, 


8 John xi. 16. 


* Luke xxii. 32, “ fail utterly.” 
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spite of all his self-confidence, in spite of all his protested devotion, in spite of 
all liis imaginary sincerity, he should be but as the chaff. It is remarkable 
that in the parallel passage of St. Luke occurs the only instance recorded in the 
Gospel of our Lord having addressed Simon by that name of Peter which He 
had Himself bestowed. It is as though He meant to remind the Man of Bock 
that his strength lay, not in himself, but in that good confession which hS once 
had uttered. And yet Christ held out to him a gracious hope. He should 
repent and return to the Lord whom he should deny, and, when that day should 
come, J esus bade him show that truest and most acceptable proof of penitence — 
the strengthening of others. And if his fall gave only too terrible a significance 
to his Saviour’s warnings, yet his repentance nobly fulfilled those consolatory 
prophecies; and it is most interesting to find that the very word which Jesus 
had used to him recurs in Lis Epistle in a connection which shows how deeply 
it had sunk into his soul . 1 

But Jesus wished His Apostles to feel that the time was come when all was 
to be very different from the old spring-tide of their happy mission days in 
Galilee. Then He had sent them forth without purse or scrip or sandals, 
and yet they had lacked nothing. But the purse and the scrip were needful now 
— even the sword might become a fatal necessity — and therefore “he that hath 
no sword, let him sell his garment and buy one.” The very tone of the expression 
showed that it was not to be taken in strict literalness. It was our Lord’s custom 
— because His words, which were spoken for all time, were intended to be fixed 
as goads and as nails in a sure place — to clothe His moral teachings in the 
form of vivid metaphor and searching paradox. It was His object now to warn 
them of a changed condition, in which they must expect hatred, neglect, 
opposition, and in which even self-defence might become a paramount duty; 
but, as though to warn them clearly that He did not mean any immediate effort 
— as though beforehand to discourage any blow struck in defence of that life 
which He willingly resigned — He added that the end was near, and that in 
accordance with olden prophecy He should be numbered with the transgressors . 3 
But as usual the Apostles carelessly and ignorantly mistook His words, seeing in 
them no spiritual lesson, but only the barest and baldest literal meaning. “ Lord, 
behold here are two swords,” was their almost childish comment on His words. 
Two swords ! — as though that were enough to defend from physical violence 
His sacred life ! as though that were an adequate provision for Him who, at a 
word, might have commanded more than twelve legions of angels ! as though 
1 Luke xxii. 32. Cf. 1 Pet. v. 10. J Luke xxii. 37. 
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such feeble might, wielded by such feeble hands, could save Him from the banded 
hate of a nation of His enemies ! “ It is enough,” He sadly said. It was not 

needful to pursue the subject; the subsequent lesson in Gethsemane would 
unteach them their weak misapprehensions of His words. He dropped the 
subject, and waiving aside their proffered swords, proceeded to that tenderer 
task of consolation, about which He had so many things to say. » 

He bade them not be troubled ; they believed, and their faith should find 
its fruition. He was but leaving them to prepare for them a home in the many 
mansions of His Father’s house. They knew whither He was going, and they 
knew the way. 

“ Lord, we know not whither thou goest, and how can we know the way ? ” 
is the perplexed answer of the melancholy Thomas. 

“ I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” answered Jesus ; “ no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me. If ye had known me, ye should have known my 
Father also ; and from henceforth ye know Him, and have seen Him.” 

Again came one of those naive interruptions — so faithfully and vividly 
recorded by the Evangelist — which yet reveal such a depth of incapacity to 
understand, so profound a spiritual ignorance after so long a course of divine 
training . 1 And we may well be thankful that the simplicity and ignorance of 
these Apostles is thus frankly and humbly recorded; for nothing can more 
powerfully tend to prove the utter change which must have passed over their 
spirits, before men so timid, so carnal, so Judaic, so unenlightened, could be 
transformed into the Apostles whose worth we know, and who — inspired by the 
facts which they had seen, and by the Holy Spirit who gave them wisdom 
and utterance — became, before their short lives were ended by violence, the 
mightiest teachers of the world. 

“Lord, show us the Father,” said Philip of Bethsaida, “and it sufficeth 
us!” 

“ Show us the Father ! ” What then did Philip expect ? Some earth-shaking 
epiphany ? Some blinding splendour in the heavens ? Had he not yet learnt 
that He who is invisible cannot be seen by mortal eyes ; that the finite cannot 
attain to the vision of the Infinite ; that they who would see God must see no 
manner of similitude ; that His awful silence can only be broken to us through 

1 It is almost needless to remark how utterly inconsistent are some of the modern theories about tlie 
" tendency ” origin of St. John’s Gospel with the extraordinary vividness and insight into character 
displayed by this narrative. If tins discourse, and the incidents wliich accompanied it, were otherwise 
than real, the obscure Gnostic who is supposed to have invented it must have been one of the greatest 
and most spiritually-mindod men of genius whom the world has over seen ! 
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the medium of human voices, His being only comprehended by means of the 
things that He hath made ? And had he wholly failed to discover that for 
these three years he had been walking with God ? that neither he, nor any 
other mortal man, could ever know more of God in this world than that which 
should bo , revealed of Him by “ the only-begotten Son which is in the bosom 
of the Father?” 

Again there was no touch of anger, only a slight accent of pained surprise 
in the quiet answer, “ Have I been so long with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father, and how 
sayest thou then, Show us the Father ? ” 

And then appealing to His words and to His works as only possible by the 
indwelling of His Father, He proceeded to unfold to them the coming of the 
Holy Ghost, and how that Comforter dwelling in them should make them one 
with the Father and with Him. 

But at this point Judas Lcbbmus had a difficulty. 1 He had not understood 
that the eye can only see that which it possesses the inherent power of seeing. 
He could not grasp the fact that God can become visible to those alone the 
eyes of whose understanding are open so that they can discern spiritual things. 
“Lord, how is it,” he asked, “that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not 
to the world ? ” 

The difficulty was exactly of the same kind as Philip’s had been — the total 
inability to distinguish between a physical and a spiritual manifestation ; and 
without formally removing it, Jesus gave them all, once more, the true clue to 
the comprehension of His words — that God lives with them that love Him, 
and that the proof of love is obedience. For all further teaching He referred 
them to the Comforter whom He was about to send, who should bring all things 
to their remembrance. And now He breathes upon them His blessing of peace, 
meaning to add but little more, because Ilis conflict with the prince of this world 
should now begin. 

At this point of the discourse there was a movement among the little 
company. “Arise,” said Jesus, “let us go hence.” 

They rose from the table, and united their voices in a hymn which may 
well have been a portion of the Ilallel, and not improbably the 115th to 
the 118th Psalm. What an imperishable interest do these Psalms derive 
from such an association, and how full of meaning must many of the verses 
have been to some of them ! With what intensity of feeling must they have 

* John xiv. 22. 
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joined in singing sucli words as these — “ The sorrows of death compassed me, the 
pains of hell gat hold upon me ; I found trouble and sorrow. Then called I 
upon the name of the Lord; 0 Lord, I beseech thee, deliver my soul;” or 
again, “What shall I render unto the Lord for all His benefits toward me? I 
will take the cup of salvation, and call upon the name of the Lord;” or once 
again, “ Thou hast thrust sore at me that I might fall : but the Lord helped 
me. The Lord is my strength and my song, and is become my salvation. The 
stone which the builders refused is become the head-stone in the comer. This 
is the Lord’s doing ; it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

Before they started for their moonlight walk to the Garden of Gethsemane, 
perhaps while yet they stood around their Lord when the Hallel was over, He 
once more spoke to them. First He told them of the need of closest union 
with Him, if they would bring forth fruit, and be saved from destruction. 
He clothed this lesson in the allegory of “ the Vine and the Branches.” There 
is no need to find any immediate circumstance which suggested the metaphor, 
beyond the “ fruit of the vine ” of which they had been partaking ; but if any 
were required, we might suppose that, as He looked out into the night, He saw 
the moonlight silvering the leaves of a vine which clustered round the latticed 
window, or falling on the colossal golden vine which wreathed one of the Temple 
gates. But after impressing this truth in the vivid form of parable, He showed 
them how deep a source of joy it would be to them in the persecutions which 
awaited them from an angry world ; and then in fuller, plainer, deeper language 
than He had ever used before. He told them that, in spite of all the anguish 
with which they contemplated the coming separation from Him, it was actually 
better for them that His personal presence should be withdrawn in order that 
His spiritual presence might be yet nearer to them than it ever had been before. 
This would be effected by the coming of the Holy Ghost, when He who was 
now with them should be ever in them. The mission of that Comforter should 
be to convince 1 the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment ; and He 
should guide them into all truth, and show them things to come. “He shall 
glorify me ; for He shall receive of mine, and show it unto you.” And now 
He was going to His Father; a little while, and they should not see Him; and 
again a little while, and they should see Him. 

The uncertainty as to what He meant carried the disciples once more to 
questions among themselves during one of the solemn pauses of His discourse. 


1 John xvi. 8, “ he shall convinco.” Cf. John viii. 9, 46; Jude 15, Ac. 
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They would gladly have asked Him, but a deep awe was upon their spirits, and 
they did not dare. Already they had several times broken the current of His 
thoughts by questions which, though He did not reprove them, had evidently 
grieved Him by their emptiness, and by the misapprehension which they showed 
of all that He sought to impress upon them. So their whispered questioning 
died away into silence, but their Master kindly came to their relief. This, 
He told them, was to be their brief hour of anguish, but it was to be followed 
by a joy of which man could not rob them ; and to that joy there need be 
no limit, for whatever might be their need they had but to ask the Father, and 
it should be fulfilled. 1 To that Father who Himself loved them, for their belief 
in Him — to that Father, from whom He came, lie was now about to return. 

The disciples were deeply grateful for these plain and most consoling words. 
Once more they were unanimous in expressing their belief that He came forth 
from 3od. But Jesus sadly checked their enthusiasm. His words had been 
meant to give them peace in the present, and courago and hope for the future ; 
yet He knew and told them that, in spite of all that they said, the hour was 
now close at hand when they should all be scattered in selfish terror, and leave 
Him alone — yet not alone, because the Father was with Him. 

And after these words He lifted up His eyes to heaven, and uttered His 
great High-Priestly prayer ; first, that His Father would invest His voluntary 
humanity with the eternal glory of which He had emptied Himself when He 
took the form of a servant: next, that He would keep through His own name 
these His loved ones who had walked with Him in the world r and then that 
He would sanctify and make perfect not these alone, but all the myriads, all the 
long generations, which should hereafter believe through their word. 

And when the tones of this divine prayer were hushed, they left the guest- 
chamber, and stepped into the moonlit silence of the Oriental night. 

1 It is one of several minute coincidences (unavoidably obliterated in I ho English version) which show 
how uniformly our Lord claimed His divine origin, that whereas He used the word alru, "peto,” of all 
other prayers to God — being the word used of petitions to one who is superior — the word He uses to 
describe His own prayers is tywrw, “ rogo,” which is (strictly speaking) the request of an equal from an 
equal. Again, when Ho bids His disciples believe on Him (John xiv. It, the phrase used is iriaTcvu *ts, 
which never occurs elsewhere except of God, whereas the ordinary belief and trust in man is expressed by 
inflTftfw, with the dative (John i. 12; ii. 23; Matt, xviii. 6). Again, when He speaks of God as His Father 
the phrase always is £ “the father,” or & “my father;” but when He speaks of God as our Father, the 
word has no article. This is most strikingly seen in John xx. 17, avafialvw * pbs rlv irarcpa pov kuI it art pa 
vfAwVy “ I ascend to the Father of me, and Father of you; ” where, as St. Augustine truly remarks, *• ]N<m 
ait Patrem nostrum; aliter ergo meuin, aliter vest-ruin ; natura meum, gratia vest rum ” (Tract, exxi.). “A os 
per ilium,” says Bengel, “ ille singularissime et primo.” 

2 The E. V. misses the difference of tense and meaning in John xvii. 12, tr-hpow, conservabam 1 was 

keeping ”) ; «£<*, cwtodivi (“ I guarded ”). 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

GETHSEMANE THE AGONY AND THE ARREST. 


" Non mortem horruit simplicitor . . . pcecata vero nostra, quorum onus illi erat impositum, sua 

ingente mole eum preincbant.” 1 — Calvin (ad Matt. xxvi. 37). 


HEIR way led them through one of the city gates — 
probably that which then corresponded to the present 
gate of St. Stephen — down the steep sides of the 
ravine, across the wady of the Kidron , 1 2 which lay a 
hundred feet below, and up the green and quiet slope 


1 “He did not shudder at mere death; but our sins, of which the 
burden had been laid on Him, were crushing Him with their vast weight.” 

2 The Kidron is a ravine rather than a brook. No water runs in it 
except occasionally, after unusually heavy rains. Nor can we see any special 
significance — any “ pathetic fallacy ” — in the name Kidron, as thongli it meant 
(Stier, vii. 220) “ the dark brook in the deep valley,” with allusion to David’s 
humiliation (1 Kings xv. 13), and idolatrous abominations (2 Kings xxiii. 4, &0* 
and the fact that it was a kind of sewer for the Temple refuse. “There,” 
says Stier, “surrounded by such memorials and typical allusions, the Lord 
descends into the dust of humiliation and anguish, as His glorification had 
taken place upon the top of the mountain.” This attempt to see more in the 

words of the Gospel than they can fairly be supposed to convey would soon lead to all the elaborate 
mysticism and trilling of Rabbinic exegesis. 
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beyond it. To one who has visited the scene at that very season of the 
year and at that very hour of the night— who has felt the solemn hush 
of the silence even at this short distance from the city wall— who has 
seen the deep shadows flung by the great boles of the ancient olive-trees, 
and the chequering of light that falls on the sward through their moonlight- 
silvered leaves, it is more easy to realise the awe which crept over those few 
Galilaeans, as in almost unbroken silence, with something perhaps of secrecy, 
and with a weight of mysterious dread brooding over their spirits, they followed 



the midnight to the familiar Garden of Getlisemane . 2 It was a last warning 
to the disciples in general, to St. Peter in particular. It may be that the 
dimness, the silence, the desertion of their position, the dull echo of their 
footsteps, the stealthy aspect which their movements wore, the agonising sense 
that treachery was even now at work, were beginning already to produce an 
icy chill of cowardice in their hearts ; sadly did Jesus turn and say to them 

1 Luke xxii. 39. 2 Matt. xxvi. .31 — 35; Mark xiv. 27 — 31. 
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that on that very night they should all be offended in Him— all find their 
connection with Him a stumbling-block in their path — and the old prophecy 

should be fulfilled, “ I will smite the 



shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
scattered abroad.” And yet, in spite 
of all, as a shepherd would' He go 
before them, leading the way to 
Galilee . 1 They all repudiated the 
possibility of such an abandonment 
of their Lord, and Peter, touched 
already by this apparent distrust of 
his stability, haunted perhaps by 
some dread lest Jesus felt any doubt 
of him, was loudest and most em- 
phatic in his denial. Even if all 
should be offended, yet never would 
he be offended. Was it a secret mis- 
giving in his own heart which made 
his asseveration so prominent and so 


THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, FROM THE SLOPES OF OLIVET. 


strong? Not even the repetition of the former warning, that, ere the cock 
should crow, he would thrice have denied his Lord, could shake him from his 


1 Zcch. xiii. 7 ; Matt. xxvi. 32. 
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positive assertion that even the necessity of death itself should never drive him 
to such a sin. And Jesus only listened in mournful silence to vows which 
should so soon be scattered into air. 

So they came to Gethsemane, which is about half a mile from the city walls. 
It was a garden or orchard , 1 * marked probably by some slight enclosure ; and 
as it had been a place of frequent resort for Jesus and His followers, 'we may 
assume that it belonged to some friendly owner. The name Gethsemane 
means “ the oil-press,” and doubtless it was so called from a press to crush 
the olives yielded by the countless trees from which the hill derives its desig- 
nation. Any one who has rested at noonday in the gardens of En-gannim 
or Nazareth in spring, and can recall the pleasant shade yielded by the inter- 
laced branches of olive and pomegranate, and fig and myrtle, may easily imagine 
what kind of spot it was. The traditional site, venerable and beautiful as it is 
from the age and size of the grey gnarled olive-trees, of which one is still 
known as the Tree of the Agony, is perhaps too public — being, as it always 
must have been, at the angle formed by the two paths which lead over the 
summit and shoulder of Olivet — to be regarded as the actual spot. It was 
more probably one of the secluded hollows at no great distance from it which 
witnessed that scene of awful and pathetic mystery . 3 But although the exact 
spot cannot be determined with certainty, the general position of Gethsemane 
is clear, and then as now the chequering moonlight, the grey leaves, the dark 
brown trunks, the soft greensward, the ravine with Olivet towering over it to 
the eastward and Jerusalem to the west, must have been the main external 
features of a place which will be regarded with undying interest while Time 
shall be, as the place where the Saviour of mankind entered alone into the 
Valley of the Shadow. 

Jesus knew that the awful hour of His deepest humiliation had arrived 
— that from this moment till the utterance of that great ciy with which He 
expired, nothing remained for Him on earth but the torture of physical pain 
and the poignancy of mental anguish. All that the human frame can tolerate 
of suffering was to be heaped upon His shrinking body; every misery that 
cruel and crushing insult can inflict was to weigh heavy on His soul ; and in 

1 KTiTtos, “ a garden ” (Jolm xviii. I); x"p^ v , “ a place ” (Matt. xxvi. 36). 

* It is usually argued that the eight old time-hallowed olive-trees cannot reach back to the time of 
Christ, because Titus cut down the troes all round the city. This argument is not decisive; but still 
it is more probablo that these trees are only the successors and descendants of those which have always 

given its name to the sacred hill. It is quite certain that Gethsemane must have been near this spot, and 
the tradition which fixes the site is very' old. 
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He said to the majority, “ while I go there and pray.” Leaving them to sleep 
on the grass, each wrapped in his outer garment, He took witli Him Peter 
and James and John, and went about a stone’s-throw farther. It was well 
that Peter should face all that was involved in allegiance to Christ : it was 
well that James and John should know what was that cup which they had 
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desired pre-eminently to drink. But soon even the society of these chosen and 
trusted ones was more than He could bear. A grief beyond utterance, a 
struggle beyond endurance, a horror of great darkness, a giddiness and stupefac- 
tion of soul overmastered Him, as with the sinking swoon of an anticipated 
death . 1 It was a tumult of emotion which none must see. “My soul,” He 
said, “is full of anguish, even unto death. Stay here and keep Watch.” 
Reluctantly He tore Himself away from their sustaining tenderness and 
devotion , 2 and retired yet farther, perhaps out of the moonlight into the 
shadow. And there, until slumber overpowered them, they were conscious of 
how dreadful was that paroxysm of prayer and suffering through which He 
passed. They saw Him sometimes on His knees, sometimes outstretched in 
prostrate supplication upon the damp ground ; 3 they heard snatches of the 
sounds of murmured anguish in which His humanity pleaded with the divine 
will of His Father. The actual words might vary, but the substance was the 
same throughout. “Abba, Father, all things are possible unto Thee; take 
away this cup from me ; nevertheless, not what I will, but what Thou wilt .” 4 

And that prayer in all its infinite reverence and awe was heard ; 5 that strong 
crying and those tears were not rejected. We may not intrude too closely into 
this scene. It is shrouded in a halo and a mystery into which no footstep 
may penetrate. We, as we contemplate it, are like those disciples — our senses 
are confused, our perceptions are not clear. We can but enter into their 
amazement and sore distress. Half waking, half oppressed with an irresistible 
weight of troubled slumber, they only felt that they were dim witnesses of an 
unutterable agony, far deeper than anything which they could fathom, as it 
far transcended all that, even in our purest moments, we can pretend to under- 
stand. The place seems haunted by presences of good and evil, struggling in 
mighty but silent contest for the eternal victory. They see Him, before whom 
the demons had fled in howling terror, lying on His face upon the ground. 
They hear that voice wailing in murmurs of broken agony, which had com- 
manded the wind and the sea, and they obeyed Him. The great drops of 

1 Matt. xxvi. 37; Mark xiv. 33. Cf. Job xviii. 20; Pa. cxvi. 11. See Pearson, On the Creed, Art. 
iv. n. It is remarkable flat this verse (Matt. xxvi. 38), and John xii. 27, are the only passages where 
Jesus used tho word “ soul ” or principle of life,” of Himself. 

! Luke xxii. 41. Of. Acts xxi. 1. 

3 Luke xxii. 41. Matt. xxvi. 39. 

4 Nothing, as Dean Alford remarks, could prove more decisively the insignificance of the letter in 
comparison with the spirit, than tho fact that tho three Evangelists vary in the actual expression of the 
prayer. 

5 Hel>. v. 7. 
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anguish which drop from Him in the deathful struggle, look to them like 
heavy gouts of blood. Under the dark shadows of the trees, amid the inter- 
rupted moonlight, it seems to them that there is an angel with Him, who 
supports His failing strength, who enables Him to rise victorious from those 
first prayers with nothing but the crimson traces of that bitter struggle upon 
His brow. 

And whence came all this agonised failing of heart, this fearful amazement, 
this horror of great darkness, this passion which almost brought Him down to 



OLIVE-PRESS. 


the grave before a single pang had been inflicted upon Him- — which forced 
from Him the sweat that streamed like drops of blood — which almost prostrated 
body, and soul, and spirit with one final blow ? Was it the mere dread of 
death — the mere effort and determination to face that which He foreknew in 
all its dreadfulness, but from which, nevertheless, Ilis soul recoiled ? There have 
been those who have dared — I can scarcely write it without shame and sorrow 
to speak very slightingly about Gethsemane ; to regard that awful scene, from 
the summit of their ignorant presumption, with an almost contemptuous dislike 
to speak as though Jesus had there shown a cowardly sensibility. Thus at 
the very moment when we should most wonder and admire, they 

“ Not even from tho Holy One of Heaven 
Refrain their tongues blasphemous.” 1 

1 Vs. xl. 13. 
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And yet, if no other motive influence them — if they merely regard Him as 
a Prophet preparing for a cruel death — if no sense of decency, no power of 
sympathy, restrain them from thus insulting even a Martyr’s agony at the 
moment when its pang was most intense — does not common fairness, does not 
the most ordinary historic criticism, show them how cold and false, if nothihg 
worse, must be the miserable insensibility which prevents them froni seeing 
that it could have been no mere dread of pain, no mere shrinking from death, 
which thus agitated to its inmost centre the pure and innocent soul of the Sou 
of Man? Could not even a child see how inconsistent would be such an 
hypothesis with that heroic fortitude which fifteen hours of subsequent sleepless- 
agony could not disturb — with the majestic silence before priest, and procurator, 
and king — with the endurance from which the extreme of torture could not 
wring one cry — with the calm and infinite ascendency which overawed the 
hardened and worldly Homan into involuntary respect — with the undisturbed 
supremacy of soul which opened the gates of Paradise to the repentant male- 
factor, and breathed compassionate forgiveness on the apostate priests? The 
Son of Man humiliated into prostration by the mere abject fear of death, which 
trembling old men, and feeble maidens, and timid boys — a Polycarp, a Blandina, 
an Attalus — have yet braved without a sigh or a shudder, solely through faith 
in His name ! Strange that He should be thus insulted by impious tongues, 
who brought to light that life and immortality from whence came the 

“ Ruendi 

In forruin mens prona viris, animaeque capacoa 

Mortis, et ignavum roditurao parcere vitae I ” 1 

The meanest of idiots, the coarsest of criminals, have advanced to the scaffold 
without a tremor or a sob, and many a brainless and brutal murderer has 
mounted the ladder with a firm step, and looked round upon a yelling mob 
with an unflinching countenance. To adopt the commonplace of orators, 
“ There is no passion in the mind of man so weak but it mates and masters 
the fear of death. Revenge triumphs over death; love slights it; honour 
aspireth to it ; grief flieth to it ; fear pre-occupatetli it. A man would die, 
though he were neither valiant nor miserable, only upon a weariness to do the 
same thing so oft over and over. It is no less worthy to observe how little 
alteration in good spirits the approaches of death make : for they appear to be 
the same men till the last instant.” It is as natural to die as to be bom. The 

1 Luc. Phars. i. 455. “ Courage of heroes ready to rush upon the sword, and spirits largo enough for 
death, and the slothfulness of sparing a life that will return.” 
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Christian hardly needs to be told that it was no such vulgar fear which forced 
from his Saviour that sweat of blood. No, it was something infinitely more 
than this : infinitely more than the highest stretch of our imagination can 
realise. It was something far deadlier than death. It was the burden and the 
mystery of the world’s sin which lay heavy on His heart ; it was the tasting, in 
the divine humanity of a sinless life, the bitter cup which sin had poisoned ; 
it was the bowing of Godhead to endure a stroke to which man’s apostacy 
had lent such frightful possibilities. It was the sense, too, of how virulent, 
how frightful, must have been the force of evil in the Universe of God which 
could render necessary so infinite a sacrifice. It was the endurance, by the 
perfectly guiltless, of the worst malice which human hatred could devise; it 
was to experience in the bosom of perfect innocence and perfect love, all that 
was detestable in human ingratitude, all that was pestilent in human hypocrisy, 
all that was cruel in human rage. It was to brave the last triumph of 
Satanic spite and fury, uniting against His lonely head all the flaming arrows 
of Jewish falsity and heathen corruption — the concentrated wrath of the rich 
and respectable, the yelling fury of the blind and brutal mob. It was to 
feel that His own, to whom He came, loved darkness rather than light — that 
the race of the chosen people could be wholly absorbed in one insane repulsion 
against infinite goodness and purity and love. 

Through all this lie passed in that hour during which, with a recoil of 
sinless horror beyond our capacity to conceive, He foretasted a worse bitterness 
than the worst bitterness of death. And alter a time — victorious indeed, but 
weary almost to fainting, like His ancestor Jacob, with the struggle of those 
supplications — He came to seek one touch of human support and human 
sympathy from the chosen of the chosen — His three Apostles. Alas! He 
found them sleeping. It was an hour of' fear and peril ; yet no certainty of 
danger, no love for Jesus, no feeling for His unspeakable dejection, had sufficed 
to hold their eyes waking. Their grief, their weariness, their intense excite- 
ment, had sought relief in heavy slumber. Even Peter, after all his impetuous 
promises, lay in deep sleep, for his eyes were heavy. “Simon, sleepest thou?” 
was all He said. As the sad reproachful sentence fell on their ears, and startled 
them from their slumbers, “ Were ye so unable,” He asked, “ to watch with 
me a single hour ? Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation.” And 
then, not to palliate their failure, but rather to point out the peril of it, “ The 
spirit,” He added, “ is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 

Once more He left them, and again, with deeper intensity, repeated the 
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same prayer as before, and. in a pause of His emotion came back to His 
disciples. But they had once more fallen asleep ; nor, when He awoke them, 
could they, in their heaviness and confusion, find anything to say to Him. 
Well might He have said, in the words of David, “ Thy rebuke hath broken my 
heart ; I am full of heaviness ; I looked for some to have pity on me, but there 
was no man, neither found I any to comfort me .” 1 ' 

For the third and last time — but now with a deeper calm, and a brighter 
serenity of that triumphant confidence which had breathed through the High- 
Priestly prayer — He withdrew to find His only consolation in communing with 
God. And there He found all that He needed. Before that hour was over He 
was prepared for the worst that Satan or man could do. He knew all that 
would befall Him; perhaps He liad already caught sight of the irregular 
glimmering of lights as His pursuers descended from the Temple precincts. 
Yet there was no trace of agitation in Ilis quiet words when, coming a third 
time and finding them once more sleeping, “ Sleep on now,” He said, “ and take 
your rest. It is enough. The hour is come. Lo ! the Son of Man is being 
betrayed into the hands of sinners.” For all the aid that you can render, for 
all the comfort your sympathy can bestow, sleep on. But all is altered now. 
It is not I who now wish to break these your heavy slumbers. They will be 
very rudely and sternly broken by others. “ Rise, then ; let us be going. Lo ! 
he that betrayeth me is at hand .” 3 

Yes, it was more than time to rise, for while saints had slumbered sinners 
had plotted and toiled in exaggerated preparation. While they slept in their 
heavy anguish, the traitor had been very wakeful in his active malignity. More 
than two hours had passed since from the lighted chamber of their happy 
communion he had plunged into the night, and those hours had been very 
fully occupied. Tie had gone to the High Priests and Pharisees, agitating 
them and hurrying them on with his own passionate precipitancy ; and partly 
perhaps out of genuine terror of Him with whom he had to deal, partly to 
enhance his own importance, had got the leading Jews to furnish him with 
a motley band composed of their own servants, of the Temple watch with their 
officers, and even with a part at least of the Roman garrison from the Tower of 
Antonia, under the command of their tribune. They were going against One 
who was deserted and defenceless, yet the soldiers were armed with swords, and 

1 Ps. lxix. 20. 

2 It has been asked why St. John tells us nothing of the agony ? We do not know; but it may very 
likely have been because the story had already been told as fully as it was known. Certainly , his silence 
did not spring from any notion that the agony was unworthy of Christ’s grandeur (see xil 27 ; xviii. !!)• 
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even the promiscuous throng had provided themselves with sticks. They were 
going to seize One who would make no attempt at flight or concealment, and 
the full moon shed its lustre on their unhallowed expedition ; yet, lest He 
should escape them in some limestone grotto, or in the deep shade of the 
olives, they carried lanterns and torches in their hands. It is evident that they 
made their movements as noiselessly and stealthily as possible ; but at night 
a deep stillness hangs over an Oriental city, and 
so large a throng could not move unnoticed. 

Already, as Jesus was awaking His sleepy disciples, 

His ears had caught in the distance the clank of 
swords, the tread of hurrying footsteps, the ill- 
suppressed tumult of an advancing crowd. He 
knew all that awaited Him; He knew that the 
quiet garden which He had loved, and where 
He had so often held happy intercourse with His 
disciples, was familiar to the traitor. Those un- 
wonted and hostile sounds, that red glare of 
lamps and torches athwart the moonlit inter- 
spaces of the olive-yards, were enough to show 
that Judas had betrayed the secret of His retire- 
ment, and was even now at hand. 

And even as Jesus spoke the traitor himself 
appeared . 1 Overdoing his part — acting in the 
too-hurried impetuosity of a crime so hideous that he dared not pause to 
think — he pressed forward into the enclosure, and was in front of all the 
rest . 2 “ Comrade,” said Jesus to him as he hurried Ibrward, “ the crime 
for which thou art come ” 3 The sentence seems to have been cut 

1 Throughout the description of these scenes I havo simply taken the four Gospel narratives as one 
whole, and regarded them as supplementing each other. It will be seen how easily, and without a single 
violent hypothesis, they fall into one harmonious, probable, and simple narrative. Lange here adopts what 
seems to rae to bo the best order of sequence. The fact that Judas gave the signal too early for his own 
purpose seems to follow from John xviii. 4 — 9 (fpjAflw, “ho went out ”). Alford thinks it “inconceivable ” 
that Judas had given his traitor-kiss before this scene; but his own arrangement will surely strike every 
careful reader as much more inconceivable. 

2 Luke xxii. 47. 

3 Matt. xxvi. 50. Observe *E ratpt (Matt. xxvi. 50), “ Comrade,” not “ friend ” as most versions 

wrongly translate it, Never, even in the ordinary conventionalities of life, would Christ use a term which 
Was not strictly true. There is even something stern in the use of *ra?pe (ef. Matt. xx. 13; xxii. 12) 
Judas, in -the strictest sense of the word, had been an ira^us ; but as Aimnonius says, & Iratpos oh irdvTw* 
1>l\os, “ The companion is not in all respects a friend.” 
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short by the deep agitation of His spirit, nor did Judas return any answer, 
intent only on giving to his confederates his shameful preconcerted signal. 
“He whom I kiss,” he had said to them, “the same is He. Seize Him at 
once, and lead Him away safely .” 1 And so, advancing to Jesus with his usual 
cold title of address, he exclaimed, “ Rabbi, Rabbi, hail ! ” and profaned the 
sacred cheek of his Master with a kiss of overacted salutation . 2 “ Judas,” said 
Jesus to him, with stern and sad reproach, “ dost thou betray the Son of Man 
with a kiss ? ” These words were enough, for they simply revealed the man 
to himself, by stating his hideous act in all its simplicity; and the method 
of his treachery was so unparalleled in its heinousness, so needless and spon- 
taneously wicked, that more words would have been superfluous. With feelings 
that the very devils might have pitied, the wretch slunk back to the door of 
the enclosure, towards which the rest of the crowd were now beginning to press. 

“Lord, shall we smite with the sword?” was the eager question of St. 
Peter, and the only other disciple provided with a weapon ; for, being within 
the garden, the Apostles were still unaware of the number of the captors . 3 
Jesus did not at once answer the question ; for no sooner had He repelled 
the villainous falsity of Judas than He Himself stepped out of the enclosure to 
lace His pursuers. Not flying, not attempting to hide Himself, He stood there 
before them in the full moonlight in His unarmed and lonely majesty, shaming 
by His calm presence their superfluous torches and superfluous arms. 

“ Whom are ye seeking?” He asked. 

The question was not objectless. It was asked, as St. John points out , 4 to 
secure His Apostles from all molestation ; and we may suppose also that it 
served to make all who were present the witnesses of His arrest, and so to 
prevent the possibility of any secret assassination or foul play. 

“ Jesus of Nazareth,” they answered. 

Their excitement and awe preferred this indirect answer, though if there 
could have been any doubt as to who the speaker was, Judas was there — the 
eye of the Evangelist noticed him, trying in vain to lurk amid the serried ranks 

1 Mark xiv. 44. 

2 Tho Ko,T€(pi\rj(T€v f “closely kissed,” of Matt. xxvi. 49; Mark xiv. 45, as compared with the (pikfcv before, 
is clearly meant to imply a fervent kiss. Something of tho same kind seems to be intended by the “Eabbi! 
Rabbi!” of Mark xiv. 45. Kvpit, “Lord,” was the ordinary address of the Apostles to Christ; but the 
colder and feebler “ Rabbi ” seems to have been the title always used by Judas (Bengel). Of. supr., p. 605. 

3 All this is obvious from the context. Tho place which, since the days of St. Helena, has been pointed 
out as tho garden of Gethsemane may or may not be the authentic site ; but there can be little doubt that 
the actual tcrjiros or \vpiov had an enclosing wall. 

4 John xviii. 8. 
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of the crowd — to prevent any possible mistake which might have been caused 
by the failure of his premature and therefore disconcerted signal. 

“ I am He ,” 1 said Jesus. 

Those quiet words produced a sudden paroxysm of amazement and dread. 
That answer so gentle “ had in it a strength greater than the eastern wind, or 
the voice of thunder, for God was in that ‘ still voice/ and it struck them down 
to the ground.” Instances are not wanting in history in which the untroubled 
brow, the mere glance, the calm bearing of some defenceless man, has disarmed 
and paralysed his enemies. The savage and brutal Gauls could not lift their 
swords to strike the majestic senators of Rome. “ I cannot slay Marius,” 
exclaimed the barbarian slave, flinging down his sword and flying headlong 
from the prison into which he had been sent to murder the aged hero . 2 Is 
there, then, any ground for the scoffing scepticism with which many have 
received St. John’s simple but striking narrative, that, at the words “I am 
He," a movement of contagious terror took place among the crowd, and, 
starting back in confusion, some of them fell to the ground ? Nothing surely 
was more natural. It must be remembered that Judas was among them ; that 
his soul was undoubtedly in a state of terrible perturbation ; that Orientals 
are specially liable to sudden panic ; that fear is an emotion eminently sym- 
pathetic ; that most of them must have heard of the mighty miracles of Jesus, 
and that all were at any rate aware that He claimed to be a Prophet ; that 
the manner in which He met this large multitude, which the alarms of Judas 
had dictated as essential to His capture, suggested the likelihood of some 
appeal to supernatural powers ; that they were engaged in one of those deeds 
of guilty violence and midnight darkness which paralyse the stoutest minds. 
When we bear this in mind, and when we remember too that on many occasions 
in His history the mere presence and word of Christ had sufficed to quell the 

1 John xviii. 5. Oiio of those minute touches which so clearly mark the eye-witness — which are 
inexplicable on any other supposition, and which abound in the narrative of the beloved disciple. To give 
to tho “ I am He” any mystic significance (Isa. xliii. 10, LXX. ; John viii. 28), as is done by Lange and 
others, seems unreasonable. 

2 Yell. Paterc. ii. 19. Other commentators adduce the further instances of M. Antonius (Yal. Max. viii. 
9, 2), Probus, Pertinax, Teligny, stepson to Admiral Coligny, Bishop Stanislaus, Slc, No one, so far as I 
have seen, quotes the instance of Avidius Cassius, who, springing to the door of his tent in night-dress, 
quelled a mutinous army by his mere presence. In the Talmud, seventy of the strongest Egyptians fall to 
the earth in attempting to bind Simeon, the brother of Joseph. Jeremy Taylor beautifully says, “But 
there was a divinity upon Him that ilioy could not seize Him at first, but as a wave climbing of a rock is 
beaten back and scattered into members; till falling down it creeps with gentle waitings, and kisses the feet 
of the stony mountain, and so encircles it : so the soldiers coming at first with a rude attempt, were twice 
repelled by the glory of His person, till they falling at His feet, were at last admitted to a seizure of 
His body.” (Life of Christ , III. xv.) 
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fury of the multitude, and to keep Him safe in the midst of them, 1 it hardly 
needs any recourse to miracle to account for the fact that these official marauders 
and their infamous guide recoiled from those simple words, “I am He,” as 
though the lightning had suddenly been flashed into their faces. 

While they stood 

•cowering and struggling ^ 
there. He again asked • -*r 

them, “ Whom are ye 
seeking ? ” Again they 
replied, “ Jesus of Naza- 
reth.” “ I told you,” He 
answered, “ that I am 
He. If, then, ye are 
seeking me, let these go 


For He Himself 


had said m His prayer, 
“ Of those whom Thou 
hast given me have I 
lost none.” 

The words were a 
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signal to the Apostles that they could no longer render Him any service, and 
that they might now consult their own safety if they would. Hut when they 
saw that He meant to offer no resistance, that He was indeed about to 
surrender Himself to His enemies, some pulse of nobleness or of shame throbbed 
1 Luke iv. 30 ; John vii. 30 ; viii. 59 ; x. 39 ; Mark xi. 18. 
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in tlie impetuous soul of Peter; and hopeless and useless as all resistance had 
now become, he yet drew his sword, and with a feeble and ill-aimed blow 
severed the ear of a man named Malchus, a servant of the High Priest. 
Instantly Jesus stopped the ill-timed and dangerous struggle. “Return 
that sword of thine into its place,” He said to Peter, “ for all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword;” and then He reproachfully asked 
His rash disciple whether he really supposed that He could not escape 
if He would? whether the mere breathing of a prayer would not secure 
for Him — had He not voluntarily intended to fulfil the Scriptures by 
drinking the cup which His Father had given Him — the aid, not of twelve 
timid Apostles, but of more than twelve legions of angels?” 1 And then, 
turning to the soldiers who were holding Him, He said, “ Suffer ye thus 
far,” 3 and in one last act of miraculous mercy touched and healed the 
wound. 

In the confusion of the night this whole incident seems to have passed 
unnoticed except by a very few. At any rate, it made no impression upon 
these hardened men. Their terror had quite vanished, and had been replaced 
by insolent confidence. The Great Prophet had voluntarily resigned Himself; 
He was their helpless captive. No thunder had rolled ; no angel flashed down 
from heaven for His deliverance ; no miraculous fire devoured amongst them. 
They saw before them nothing hut a weary unarmed man, whom one of His own 
most intimate followers had betrayed, and whose arrest was simply watched in 
helpless agony by a few terrified Galilaeans. They had fast hold of Him, and 
already some chief priests, and elders, and leading officers of the Temple-guard 
had ventured to come out of the dark background from which they had 
securely seen His capture, and to throng about Him in insulting curiosity. 
To these especially 3 He turned, and said to them, “ Have ye come out as 
against a robber with swords and staves? When I was daily with you in 
the Temple ye did not stretch out your hands against me. But this is your 
horn*, and the power of darkness.” Those fatal words quenched the last 
gleam of hope in the minds of His followers. “Then His disciples, all of 

1 A legion during tlio Empire consisted of about. 6,000 men. The fact that St. John alone mention* 
the names of St. Peter and Malehus may ariso simply from his having been more accurately acquainted 
than the other Evangelists with the events of that heart-shaking scene ; but there is nothing absurd or 
improbable in the current supposition, that the name of Peter may have been purposely kept in the 
background in the earliest cycle of Christian records. 

2 This may either mean, “Let me free for one moment only, while I heal this wounded man,” as 
Alford not improbably understands it ; or, “Excuse this single act of resistance.” 

3 Luke xxii. 52. 
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them” 5 — even the fiery, Peter, even the loving John — “forsook Him, and 
fled.” At that supreme moment only one unknown youth — perhaps the 
owner of Gethsemane, perhaps St. Mark the Evangelist , 3 * * * * 8 perhaps Lazarus the 
brother of Martha and Mary — ventured, in his intense excitement, to hover 
on the outskirts, of the hostile crowd. He had apparently been roused from 
sleep, for he had nothing to cover him except the sindon, or linen sheet, in 
•which he had been sleeping. But the Jewish emissaries, either out of the mere 
wantonness of a crowd at seeing a person in an unwonted guise, or because 
they resented his too close intrusion, seized hold of the sheet which he had 
wrapped about him; whereupon he too was suddenly terrified, and fled away 
naked, leaving the linen garment in their hands. 

Jesus was now absolutely alone in the power of Ilis enemies. At the 
command of the tribune His hands were tied behind His back , 3 and forming 
a close array around Him, the Homan soldiers, followed and surrounded by 
the Jewish servants, led Him once more through the night, over the Kidron, 
and up the steep city slope beyond it, to the palace of the High Priest. 


Many readers will lliank me hero for quoting the fine lines from Browning's Death 

t( Forsake tho Christ thou rawest transfigured, Him 
Who trod the sea and brought tho dead to life, 

What should wring this from thee { Ye laugh and ask 
What wrung it i Even a torchlight and a noise, 

The sudden Roman faces, violent hands, 

And fear of what the Jews might do ! Just that, 

And it is written, 1 I forsook and tied.* 

There was my trial, and it onded thus.” 

3 Mark xiv. 51, 52 only. As to the supposition that it was Lazarus — founded partly on the locality, 

partly on the probabilities of the case, partly on the fact that the (rivtwv was a garment that only a 

person of some wealth would possess— see the article on “ Lazarus,” by Professor Plumptro, in tlie 

Diet of the Bible . Ewald’s supposition, that it was St. Paul (!), seems to mo amazing. Tho word 

7 v/xvbs, though, like the Latin nudus t it constantly means “ with only the under robe on” (1 Sam. xix. 2*1 ; 
John xxi. 7; Hes. 'Egy., 391; Yirg. G. i. 299), is here probably literal. 

8 John xviii. 12. 


1 Matt. xxvi. 56. 
in the Desert : — 
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CHAPTER LYIII. 

JESUS BEFORE THE PRIESTS AND THE SANHEDRIN, 
via D'VtnD vn, “Bo slow in judgment .” — Pirke Abhoth , i. 1. 


LTHOUGIi scejitics have dwelt witli disproportioned 
persistency upon a multitude of “ discrepancies ” in 
the fourfold narrative of Christ’s trial, condemna- 
tion, death, and resurrection, yet these are not of a 
nature to cause the slightest anxiety to a Christian 
scholar ; nor need they awaken the most momentary 
distrust in any one who — even if he have no deeper 
feelings in the matter — approaches the Gospels with 
no preconceived theory, whether of infallibility or of 
dishonesty, to support, and merely accepts them for 
that which, at the lowest, they claim to be^-histories 
honest and faithful up to the full knowledge of the 
writers, but each, if taken alone, confessedly fragmentary 
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and obviously incomplete. After repeated study, I declare, quite fearlessly, that 
though the slight variations are numerous — though the lesser particulars cannot 
in every instance be rigidly and minutely accurate — though no one of the- 
narratives taken singly would give us an adequate impression — yet, so far 
from there being, in this part of the Gospel story, any irreconcilable con- 
tradiction, it is perfectly possible to discover how one Evangelist supplements 
the details furnished by another, and perfectly possible to understand the true 
sequence of the incidents by combining into one whole the separate indications 
which they furnish. It is easy to call such combinations arbitrary and baseless ; 
but they are only arbitrary in so far as we cannot always be absolutely certain 
that the succession of facts was exactly such as we suppose 1 ; and so far are they 
from being baseless, that, to the careful reader of the Gospels, they carry with 
them a conviction little short of certainty. If we treat the Gospels as we 
should treat any other authentic documents recording all that the authors knew, 
or all that they felt themselves commissioned to record, of the crowded inci- 
dents in one terrible and tumultuous day and night, we shall, with care and 
study, see how all that they tell us falls accurately into its proper position in 
the general narrative, and shows us a sixfold trial, a quadruple derision, a triple 
acquittal, a twice-repeated condemnation of Christ our Lord. 

Beading the Gospels side by side, we soon perceive that of the three suc- 
cessive trials which our Lord underwent at the hands of the Jews, the first only 
— that before Annas — is related to us by St. John; the second — that before 
Caiaphas — by St. Matthew and St. Mark ; the third — that before the Sanhedrin 
— by St. Luke alone . 1 Nor is there anything strange in this, since the first was 
the practical, the second the potential, the third the actual and formal decision, 
that sentence of death should be passed judicially upon Him. Each of the 
three trials might, from a different point of view, have been regarded as the 
most fatal and important of the three. That of Annas was the authoritative 
praejudicium, that of Caiaphas the real determination, that of the entire San- 
hedrin at daybreak the final ratification . 2 

When the tribune, who commanded the detachment of lloman soldiers, had 
ordered Jesus to be bound, they led Him away without an attempt at opposi- 

1 But nevertheless, St. John distinctly alludes to the second trial (xviii. 24, where airfaTtiKtv means- 
“sent,” not “had sent,” as in the E. Y. ; and cf. xi. 4tJ); and St. Matthew and St. Mark imply the third 
(Matt, xxvii. 1 ; Mark xv. 1). St. Luke, though ho contents himself with the narration of the third only 
“—which was the only legal one — yet also distinctly leaves room for the first and second (xxii. 54). 

9 One might, perhaps, from a slightly different point of view, regard the questioning before Alinas as* 
mere conspiracy ; that before Caiaphas as a sort of preliminary questioning, or aW/q>«m; and that before 
the Sanhedrin as the only real and legal trial. 
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tion. Midnight was already past as they linn'ied Him, from the moonlit 
shadows of green Gethsemane, through the hushed streets of the sleeping city, 
to the palace 1 of the High Priest. It seems to have been jointly occupied 



ROMAN SOLDI EK. ( From Mwnlfancon.) 


by the prime movers in this black iniquity, 
Annas and his son-in-law, Joseph Caiaphas. 
They led Him to Annas first. It is true that 
this Hanan, son of Seth, the Ananus of 
Josephus, and the Annas of the Evangelists, 
had only been the actual High Priest for seven 
years (A.D. 7 — 14), and that, more than twenty 
years before this period, he had been deposed 
by the Procurator Valerius Gratus. He had 
been succeeded first by Ismael Ben Phabi, then 
by his son Eleazar, then by his. son-in-law 
Joseph Caiaphas. But the priestly families 
would not be likely to attach more importance 
than they chose to a deposition which a strict 
observer of the Law would have regarded as 
invalid and sacrilegious ; nor would so astute 
a people as the Jews be likely to lack devices 
which would enable them to evade the Roman 
fiat, and to treat Annas, if they wished to do 
so, as their High Priest de jure, if not de facto. 
Since the days of Herod the Great, the High 
Priesthood had been degraded from a perma- 
nent religious office, to a temporary secular 
distinction ; and, even had it been otherwise, 


the rude legionaries would probably care less than nothing to whom they led 
their victim. If the tribune condescended to ask a question about it, it would 
bo easy for the Captain of the Temple — who may very probably have been at 
this time, as we know was the case subsequently, one of the sons of Annas 
himself — to represent Annas as the Sayan 1, or Nasi ■ — the “ Deputy,” or the 


1 aiK^j means both the entire palace (Matt. xxvi. 58) and the open court within the wvx&v or npoaiKiof 
(id. 69). Probably the house was mar the Temple (Nell. xiii. 4, soqq.). That Hanan and Caiaphas 
occupied one house seems probable from a comparison of John xviii. 13 with 15. John being known to 
Caiaphas is admitted to witness the trial before Annas. 

* The title Sagan haccohanim, “deputy” or “chief” of the priests, is said to date from the day 
when the Seleucids neglected for seven years to appoint a successor to the wicked Alcimus, and a “ deputy 
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President of the Sanhedrin — and so as the proper person to conduct the 
preliminary investigation. 

i. Accordingly, it was before Hanan that Jesus stood first as a prisoner at 
the tribunal . 1 It is probable that he and his family had been originally sum- 
moned by Herod the Great from Alexandria, as supple supporters of a distasteful 
tyranny. The Jewish historian calls this Hanan the happiest man of his time, 
because he died af an advanced old age, and because both he and live of his sons 
in succession — not to mention his son-in-law — had enjoyed the shadow of the 
High Priesthood ; 3 so that, in fact, for nearly half a century he had practically 
wielded the sacerdotal power. But to be admired by such a renegade as 
Josephus is a questionable advantage. In spite of his prosperity he seems to 
have left behind him but an evil name, and we know enough of his character, 
even from the most unsuspected sources, to recognise in him nothing better 
than an astute, tyrannous, worldly Sadducee, unvenerable for all his seventy 

had to supply his place. But accident must often have rendered a Sagan necessary, and wo find “ the 
second priest ” prominently mentioned in 2 Kings xxv. 18; Jer. lii. 21 (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm.). Tims on 
one occasion, on the evening of the great Day of Atonement, Hareth, King of Arabia, was talking to 
Simeon Ben Kamliith, who, being High Priest, was rendered legally impure, and unablo to officiate the 
next day, because some of the king’s saliva happened to fall on his vestments. His brother then supplied 
his place. It is, however, doubtful whethor the title of Sagan did not originate later, and whether any 
but the real High Priest could , under ordinary circumstances, be the Nasi. In fact, the name Nani seems 
to bo enveloped in obscurity. Perhaps it corresponds to tho mysterious aapa^x (~ Sar am El, “Prince 
of the Ffcopio of God”). Ewald says that Hanan might have been Ab Belli Din , as the second in the 
Sanhedrin was called; and it is at any rate clear among many obscurities, that short of being High 
Priest, ho might have even exceeded him iu influence (of. Acts iv. 6; Maimon. Sauhedr. 2, 4). The 
High Priesthood at this time was confined to some half-dozen closely-connected families, especially the* 
Boethusians, and the family of Hanan, the Kamhiths, and the Kantheras; yet, since the days of Herod, 
the High Priests were so completely the puppets of the civil power that there were no less than 
twenty-eight in 107 years (Jos. Anti . xx. 10, § 1). Both Josephus (B. J. ii. 20, § 4) and the 
Talmud quite bear out tho language of the Gospels in attributing the pontifical power more to a caste 
than to any individual. The fact seems to be that even in these had times tho office demanded a certain 
amount of external dignity and self-denial which some men would only tolerate for a time; and their 
ambition was that as many members of their family as possible should have “passed the chair.” Such 
is the inference drawn by Dorenbourg from Jos. Antt. xx. 9, §1; and still more from tho loiter of tlm 
High Priest Jonathan, son of Hanan, to Agrippa (id. xix. (>, § 4). Martha, daughter of Boethus, bought 
the priesthood for her husband, Jesus, son of G a mala, and had carpets spread from her house to the Temple 
when she went to see him sacrifice. This man had silk gloves made, that he might not dirty his hands 
while sacrificing ! (See Renan, L’Antechrist, 49 seqq.) 

1 John xviii. 13, 19—24. 

2 Eleazar, A.D. 16; Jonathan, A.D. 36; Theophilus, A.D. 37; Matthias, A.D. 42—43; Annas the 
younger, A.D, 63. The Talmudic quotations about Annas and his family are given in Light-foot. They 
were remarkable for boldness and cunning (Jos. Antt. xx. 9, § 1), and also for avarice and meanness (Sifr. 
Deuteron. § 105). An energetic malediction against all these families is found in Pesachnn, 57 a, in which 
occur the words, “ Woe to the houso of Hanan ! woe to their serpent hissings ! ” Tho Boethusians are 
reproached for their “bludgeons; ” the Kantheras for their libels; the Plmbis for tlioir “fists (Rapliall, 
Hist, of the Jews, ii. 370). The passage is a little obscure, but tho Talmud has many allusions to the 
worthlessness and worldliness of the priests of this period. (Renan, I! Antechrist, pp. 50, 51.) 
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years, full of a serpentine malice and meanness which utterly belied the meaning 
of his name , 1 and engaged at this very moment in a dark, disorderly conspiracy, 
for which even a worse man would have had cause to blush. It was before 
this alien and intriguing hierarch that there began, at midnight, the first stage 
of that long and terrible trial . 3 

And there was good reason why St. John should have preserved for us this 
phase of the trial, and preserved it apparently for the express reason that it 
had been omitted by the other Evangelists. It is not till after a lapse of years 
that people can always see clearly the prime mover in events with which they 
have been contemporary. At the time, the ostensible agent is the one usually 
regarded as most responsible, though ho may be in reality a mere link in the 
official machinery. But if there were one man who was more guilty than any 
other of the death of Jesus, that man was ITanan. His advanced age, his 
preponderant dignity, his worldly position and influence, as one who stood on 
the best terms with the Herods and the Procurators, gave an exceptional 
weight to his prerogative decision. The mere fact that he should have noticed 
Jesus at all showed that he attached to His teaching a political significance — 
showed that he was at last afraid lest Jesus should alienate the people 
yet more entirely from the pontifical clique than had ever been done by 
Shemaia or Abtalion. It is most remarkable, and, so far as I know, has 
scarcely ever been noticed, that, although the Pharisees undoubtedly were 
actuated by a burning hatred against Jesus, and were even so eager for 
His death as to be willing to co-operate with the aristocratic and priestly 
Sadducees — from whom they were ordinarily separated by every kind of 
difference, political, social, and religious — yet, from the moment that the 
plot for His arrest and condemnation had been matured, the Pharisees 
took so little part in it that their name is not once directly mentioned 
in any event connected with the arrest, the trial, the derisions, and the 
crucifixion. The Pharisees, as such, disappear; the chief priests and elders 
take their place. It is, indeed, doubtful whether any of the more dis- 
tinguished Pharisees were members of the degraded simulacrum of authority 
which in those bad days still arrogated to itself the title of a Sanhedrin. 
If we may believe not a few of the indications of the Talmud, that 
Sanhedrin was little better than a close, irreligious, unpatriotic confederacy 
of monopolising and time-serving priests — the Boethusim, the Kamliits, the 
Phabis, the family of Hanan, mostly of non-Palestinian origin — who were 


> “ Clement.” or “ merciful.” 


* John xviii. 19 — 24. 
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supported by the government, but detested by the people, and of whom this 
bad conspirator was the very life and soul. 

And, perhaps, we may see a further reason for the apparent withdrawal of 
the Pharisees from all active co-operation in the steps which accompanied the 
condemnation and execution of Jesus, not only in the superior mildness which 
is attributed, to them, and in their comparative insignificance in the civil 
administration, but also in their total want of sympathy with those into whose 
too fatal toils they had delivered the Son of God. There seems, indeed, to bo 
a hitherto unnoticed circumstance which, while it would kindle to the highest 
degree the fury of the Sadducees, would rather enlist in Christ’s favour the 
sympathy of their rivals. What had roused the disdainful insouciance of these 
powerful aristocrats? Morally insignificant — the patrons and adherents of 
opinions which had so little hold upon the people that Jesus had never directed 
against them one tithe of the stern denunciation which He had levelled at the 
Pharisees — they had played but a very minor part in the opposition which had 
sprung up round the Messiah’s steps. Nay, further than this, they would be 
wholly at one with Him in rejecting and discountenancing the minute and 
casuistical frivolities of the Oral Law; they might even have rejoiced that they 
had in Him a holy and irresistible ally in their opposition to all the llagndoth 
and Ilalachoth which had germinated in a fungous growth over the whole body 
of the Mosaic institutions . 1 Whence, then, this sudden outburst of the very 
deadliest and most ruthless opposition ? it is a conjecture that has not yet 
been made, but which the notices of the Talmud bring home to my mind 
with strong conviction, that the rage of these priests was mainly due to our 
Lord’s words and acts concerning that House of God which they regarded as 
their exclusive domain, and, above all, to His second public cleansing of the 
Temple. They could not indeed prenn this point in their accusations, because 
the act was one of which, secretly at least, the Pharisees, in all probability, 
heartily approved ; and had they urged it against Him they would have lost 
all chance of impressing upon Pilate a sense of their unanimity. The first 
cleansing might have been passed over as an isolated act ot zeal, to which little 
importance need be attached, while the teaching of Jesus was mainly confined 
to despised and far-off Galilee ; but the second had been more public, and more 
vehement, and had apparently kindled a more general indignation against the 
gross abuse which called it forth. Accordingly, in all three Evangelists we 
•find that those who complained of the act are not distinctively Pharisees, but 

1 Jos. Anti. xiii. 10, § 6. 


a 
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“ Chief Priests and Scribes” (Matt. xxi. 15; Mark xi. 18; Luke xix. 47), who 
seem at once to liave derived from it a fresli stimulus to seek His destruction. 

But, again, it may be asked, Is there any reason beyond this bold infraction 
of their authority, this indignant repudiation of an arrangement which they 
had sanctioned, which would have stirred up the rage of these priestly families ? 
Yes — for we may assume from the Talmud that it tended to wound their avarice, 
to interfere toilh their illicit and (/reedy gains. Avarice — the besetting sin of 
Judas — the besetting sin of the Jewish race — seems also to have been the 
besetting sin of the family of Hanan. It was they who had founded the 
chanujoth — the famous four shops under the twin cedars of Olivet — in which 
were sold things legally pure, and which they had manipulated with such 
commercial cunning as artificially to raise the price of doves to a gold coin 
apiece, until the people were delivered from this gross imposition by the 
indignant interference of a grandson of Hillcl. There is every reason to 
believe that the shops which had intruded even under the Temple porticoes 
were not only sanctioned by their authority, but even managed for their profit. 
To interfere with these was to rob them of one important source of that wealth, 
and worldly comfort to which they attached such extravagant importance. 
There was good reason why Hanan, the head representative of “ the viper 
brood,” as a Talmudic writer calls them, should strain to the utmost his cruel 
prerogative of power to crush a Prophet whose actions tended to make him 
and his powerful family at once wholly contemptible and comparatively poor. 

Such then were the feelings of bitter contempt and hatred with which the 
ex-High Priest assumed the initiative in interrogating Jesus. The fact that 
he dared not avow them — nay, was forced to keep them wholly out of sight — • 
would only add to the intensity of his bitterness. Even his method of 
procedure seems to have been as wholly illegal as was his assumption, in such 
a place and at such an hour, of any legal function whatever. Anxious, at all 
hazards, to trump up some available charge of secret sedition, or of unorthodox 
teaching, he questioned Jesus of His disciples and of His doctrine. The 
answer, for all its calmness, involved a deep reproof. “ I have spoken openly 
to the world; I ever taught in the synagogue and in the Temple, where all 
the Jews come together, and in secret I said nothing. Why askest thou 
me ? Ask those who have heard me what I said to them. Lo ! these ” — ■ 
pointing, perhaps, to the bystanders 1 — “ know what I said to them.” The 
emphatic repetition of the “ I,” and its unusually significant position at the 

i o&roi, " these.” 
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end of the sentence, show that a contrast was intended ; as though He had 
said, “This midnight, this sedition, this secrecy, this indecent mockery of 
justice, are yours, not mine. There lias never been anything esoteric in my 
doctrine; never anything to conceal in my actions; no hole-and-corner plots 
among my followers. But thou? and thine?” Even the minions of Annas 
felt the false position of their master under this calm rebuke; they felt that 
before the transparent innocence of this youthful Rabbi of Nazareth the hoary 
hypocrisy of the crafty Sadducee was abashed. “ Answerest thou the High 
Priest so ?” said one of them with a burst of illegal insolence ; and then, 
unreproved by this priestly violator of justice, he profaned with the first 
infamous blow the sacred face of Christ. Then first that face which, as the 
poet-preacher says, “ the angels stare upon with wonder as infants at a bright 
sunbeam,” was smitten by a contemptible slave. The insult was borne with 
noble meekness. Even St. Paul, when similarly insulted, flaming into sudden 
anger at such a grossly illegal violence, had scathed the ruffian and his abettor 
with “God shall smite thee, thou whited wall :” 1 * but He, the Son of God — 
He who was infinitely above all apostles and all angels — with no flash of anger, 
with no heightened tone of natural indignation, quietly reproved the impudent 
transgressor with the words, “ If I spoke evil, bear witness concerning the evil ; 
but if well, why smitest thou me ?” It was clear that nothing more could be 
extorted from Him; that before such a tribunal He would brook no further 
question. Bound, in sign that He was to be condemned —though unheard 
and unsentenced — Annas sent Him across the court-yard to Joseph Caiaphas, 
his son-in-law, who, not by the grace of God, but by the grace of the Roman 
Procurator, was the titular High Priest. 

ii. Caiaphas, like his father-in-law, was a Sadducee — equally astute and 
unscrupulous with Annas, but endowed with less force of character and will. 
In his house took place the second private and irregular stage of the trial . 3 
There — for though the poor Apostles could not watch for one hour in 
sympathetic prayer, these nefarious plotters could watch all night in their 

1 Acts xxiii. 3. It is romarkable that iu the Talmudic malediction of these priestly families (Pesach. 57 ; 

Toseft. Menachuth, IS) there is an express complaint that they monopolised all offices by making their sons 
treasurers, captains (of the Temple), & c., and that “ tlieir servants strike the people with their rods. When 
Josephus talks of Hanan the son of H&nau as “ a prodigious lover of liberly and admirer of democracy, 
the mere context is quite sufficient to show that, this is a very careless, if not dishonest, judgment; as 
for his wonderful “ virtue ” and “ justice,” it is probable that. Josephus hardly cared to reconcile his own 
statements with what he records of him in Antt. xx. 9, § 1. 

* Matt. xxvi. 59—68 ; Mark xiv. 55—65. Irregular, for capital trials could only take place by daylight 
(Sanhedr. iy. 1). 
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deadly malice — a few of the most desperate enemies of Jesus among tile 
Priests and Sadducees were met. To form a session of the Sanhedrin there 
must at least have been twenty-three members present. And we may perhaps 
be allowed to conjecture that this particular body before which Christ was 

now convened was mainly com- 
posed of Priests. There were 
in fact three Sanhedrins, or as 
we should rather call them, 
committees of the Sanhedrin, 
which ordinarily met at diffe- 
rent places — in the Lishcal 
Jfaggazzith, or Paved Hall; in 
the Beth Midrash, or Chamber 
by the Partition of the Temple ; 
and near the Gate of the Temple 
Mount. Such being the case, 
it is no unreasonable supposi- 
tion that these committees were 
composed of different elements, 
and that one of them may have 
been mainly sacerdotal in its 
constitution. If so, it would 
have been the most likely of 
them all, at the present crisis, 
to embrace the most violent 
measures against One whose 
teaching now seemed to en- 
danger the very existence of 

i i* mm I'uhnct.) 

priestly rule. 1 

But, whatever may have been the nature of the tribunal over which Caiaplias 
was now presiding, it is clear that the Priests were forced to change their 
tactics. Instead of trying, as Ha-nan had done, to overawe and entangle Jesus 

1 Twenty-three would bo about a third of tho entire number (Maimonidos, Sanhedr. 3). Unless theie 
be some slight confusion hot ween t ho second and third trials, tho “ all 99 of Mark xiv. 53 cannot bo ta on 
mi pied de la lettre, but must mean simply “all who were engaged in this conspiracy.” Indeed, this scorns 
to bo distinctly implied in Mark xv. 1. Similarly in Matt. xxvi. 59, “all tho council” must mean * 
entire committee of the Sanhedrin,” as may bo seen by comparing it with xxvii. 1. That “Sanho in* 
may be used simply for a small Beth l)in is clear from Matt. v. 22. (Jost, i. 404.) , 
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with insidious questions, and so to involve Him in a charge of secret apostacy, 
they now tried to brand Him with the crime of public error. In point of fact 
their own bitter divisions and controversies made the task of convicting Him 
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which united them in a common hatred against Himself. Since, therefore* they 
had nothing else to go upon, the Chief Priests and the entire Sanhedrin “ sought 
false witness ” — such is the terribly simple expression of the Evangelists — 
“ sought false witness against Jesus to put Him to death.” Many men, with 
a greedy, unnatural depravity, seek false witness — mostly of the petty, ignoble, 
malignant sort ; and the powers of evil usually supply it to them. The Talmud 
seems to insinuate that the custom, which they pretend was the general one, had 
been followed in the case of Christ, and that two witnesses had been placed 
in concealment while a treacherous disciple — ostensibly Judas Iscariot — had 
obtained from His own lips an avowal of His claims. This, however, is no 
less false than the utterly absurd and unchronological assertion of the tract 
Sanhedrin , that Jesus had been excommunicated by Joshua Ben Peracliiah, 
and that though for forty days a herald had proclaimed that He had brought 
magic from Egypt and seduced the people, no single witness came forward in 
His favour. Setting aside these absurd inventions, we learn from the Gospels 
that though the agents of these priests were eager to lie, yet their testimony 
was so false, so shadowy, so self-contradictory, that it all melted to nothing, 
and even those unjust and bitter judges could not with any decency accept it. 
But at last two came forward, whose false witness looked more promising. 1 
They had heard Him say something about destroying the Temple, and 

rebuilding it in three days. According to one version His expression had 

been, “ 1 can destroy this Temple ; ” according to another, “ I witl destroy this 
Temple.” The fact was that He had said neither, but “ Destroy this 

Temple ; ” and the imperative had but been addressed, hypothetically, to 

them. They were to be the destroyers; He had but promised to rebuild. 
Tt was just one of those perjuries which was all the more peijured, 
because it bore some distant semblance to the truth ; and by just giving 
a different nuance to His actual words they had, with the ingenuity of 
slander, reversed their meaning, and hoped to found upon them a charge 
of constructive blasphemy. But even this semblable peijury utterly broke 
down, and J esus listened in silence while His disunited enemies hopelessly 
confuted each other’s testimony. Guilt often breaks into excuses where 
perfect innocence is dumb. He simply suffered His false accusers and their 
false listeners to entangle themselves in the hideous coil of their own 

1 The brevity of the Evangelists prevents us from knowing whethor the ordinary Jewish rules of 
evidence were observed. For Josephus's account of the trial of Zechariah the son of Baruch, see Sell. 
Jud. iv . A, § 4 
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malignant lies, and the silence of the innocent Jesus atoned for the excuses of 
the guilty Adam. 

But that majestic silence troubled, thwarted, confounded, maddened them. 
It weighed them down for the moment with an incubus of intolerable self- 
condemnation. They felt, before that silence, as if they were the culprits, He 
the judge. And as every poisoned arrow of their carefully-provided perjuries 
fell harmless at His feet, as though blunted on the diamond shield of His 
white innocence, they began to fear lest, after all, their thirst for ITis blood 
would go unslaked, and their whole plot fail. Were they thus to be conquered 
by the feebleness of their own weapons, without His stirring a finger, or 
uttering a word ? Was this Prophet of Nazareth to prevail against them, 
merely for lack of a few consistent lies ? Was His life charmed even against 
calumny confirmed by oaths ? It was intolerable. 

Then Caiaphas was overcome with a paroxysm of fear and anger. Starting 
up from his judgment-seat, and striding into the midst 1 — with what a voice, 
with what an attitude we may well imagine! — “Answerest Thou nothing?” 
he exclaimed. “ What is it that these witness against Thee ? ” Had not Jesus 
been aware that these His judges were wilfully feeding on ashes and seeking 
lies, He might have answered; but now Ilis awful silence remained unbroken. 

Then, reduced to utter despair and fury, this false High Priest — with 
marvellous inconsistency, with disgraceful illegality — still standing as it were 
with a threatening attitude over his prisoner, exclaimed, “ I adjure Thee by 
the living God to tell us” — what? whether Thou art a malefactor? whether 
Thou hast secretly taught sedition ? whether Thou hast openly uttered 
blasphemy ? — no, but (and surely the question showed the dread misgiving 
which lay under all their deadly conspiracy against Him) — “whether Tnou 
art the Christ, the Son of Gon ? ” 

Strange question to a bound, defenceless, condemned criminal; and strange 
question from such a questioner -a High Priest of His people ! Strange 
question from the judge who was hounding on his false witnesses against the 
prisoner! Yet so adjured, and to such a question, Jesus could not be silent; 
on such a point He could not leave Himself open to misinterpretation. In the 
days of His happier ministry, when they would have taken Him by force to 

1 Mark xiv. 60. Tho Sanhedrin sat on opposite divans of a circular hall ; tho Nani, or President, who> 
was usually tlio Migli Priest, sat in the middle at the farther end, with the Ab Beth Din,, or Father of tlur 
House of Judgment, on his right, and tho Chakam, or Wiso Man, on his left. Tho accused was placo<L 
opposite to him. (See Jos. Bell. Jud. iv. 5, §4; Kcim, III. ii. 1128.) 
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make Him a King — in the days when to claim the Messialiship in their sense 
would have been to meet all their passionate prejudices half way, and to place 
Himself upon the topmost pinnacle of their adoring homage — in those days He 
had kept His title of Messiah utterly in the background : but now, at this 
awful decisive moment, when death was near — when, humanly speaking, nothing 
could be gained, everything must be lost, by the avowal — there thrilled through 
all the ages — thrilled through that Eternity, which is the synchronism of all 
the future, and all the present, and all the past — the solemn answer, “ I am ; 1 
nnd ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming 
tviih the clouds of heaven ."' 1 In that answer the thunder rolled — a thunder 
louder than at Sinai, though the ears of the cynic and the Sadducee heard it 
not then, nor hear it now. In overacted and ill-omened horror, the unjust 
judge who had thus supplemented the failure of the perjuries which he had 
vainly sought — the false High Priest rending his linen robes before the True 3 
— demanded of the assembly His instant condemnation. 

“ Blaspiikmy ! ” he exclaimed; “what further need have we of witnesses? 
See, now ye heard his blasphemy ! What is your decision ? ” And with the 
confused tumultuous cry, “He is ish maveth," “A man of death,” “Guilty of 
death,” the dark conclave was broken up, and the second stage of the trial of 
Jesus was over . 1 

1 In Malt, xxv i. 61. Alford refers to John xii. 49. 2 Dan. vii. 13 

3 This was forbidden to the High Priest in eases of mourning (Lev. x. 6; xxi. 10); but the Jewish 
Htilacha considered it lawful in cases of blasphemy. 

4 Cf. Numb. xxxv. 31. 
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THE INTERVAL BETWEEN THE TRIALS. 


gave my back to the smiters, and my checks to them that plucked off the hair: I hid not my faco 

from shame and spitting.” — I sa. 1. 0. . 


NO this was how the. Jews at last received their 
promised Messiah — longed lor with passionate hopes 
during two thousand years; since then regretted 
in bitter agony for well-nigh two thousand more ! 
From this moment He was regarded by all the 
apparitors of the Jewish Court as a heretic, liable to 
death by stoning; and was only remanded into cus- 
tody to be kept till break of day, because by daylight 
only, and in the Lishcat Haggazzifh, or Hall of Judg- 
ment, and only by a full session of the entire Sanhedrin, 
could He be legally condemned. And since now they 
looked upon Him as a fit person to be insulted with 
impunity, He was haled through the court-yard to the 
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guard-room with blows and curses, in which it may be that not only the 
attendant menials, hut even the cold but now infuriated Sadducees took their 
share. It was now long past midnight, and the spring air was then most 
chilly. In the centre of the court the servants of the priests were warming 
themselves under the frosty starlight as they stood round a fire of coals. 
And as lie was led past that fire He heard — what was to Him a more 
deadly bitterness than any which His brutal persecutors could pour into 
His cup of anguish — He heard His boldest Apostle denying Him with 
oaths. 

For during these two sad hours of His commencing tragedy, as He stood in 
the Halls of Annas and of Caiaphas, another moral tragedy, which He had 
already prophesied, had been taking place in the outer court. 

As far as we can infer from the various narratives, 1 the palace in Jerusalem, 
conjointly occupied by Annas the real, and Caiaphas the titular High Priest, 
seems to have been built round a square court, and entered by an arched 
passage or vestibule ; and on the farther side of it, probably up a short flight of 
steps, 3 was the ball in which the committee of the Sanhedrin had met. 
Timidly, and at a distance, two only of the Apostles had so far recovered from 
their first panic as to follow far in the rear 3 of the melancholy procession. 
One of these — the beloved disciple — kriown perhaps to the High Priest’s 
household as a young fisherman of the Lake of Galilee — had found ready 
admittance, with no attempt to conceal his sympathies or his identity’. Not 
so the other. Unknown, and a Galilamn, he bad been stopped at the door by 
the youthful portress. Better, far better, had his exclusion been final'. For it 
was a night of tumult, of terror, of suspicion ; and Peter was weak, and his 
intense love was mixed with fear, and yet he was venturing h&fo the v$ry 
thick of his most dangerous enemies. But John, regretting that^e. should; be 
debarred from entrance, and judging perhaps of his friend’s firmneiis by his dwn, 
exerted his influence to obtain admission for him. With bold imprudence* and 
concealing the better motives which had brought him thither^ Peter, warned 
though he had been, but warned in vain, walked into the court-yard, and sat 

1 In this narrative again there are obvious variations in the quadruple accounts of the Evangelists ; 
but the text will sufficiently show that there is no irreconcilable discrepancy if th^’are? judged fairly and 
on common-sense principles. The conception of accuracy in ancient writers 'differed widely from our 
own, and a document is by no means necessarily inaccurate because the brevity, or the special purpose, or 
the limited information of the writer, made it necessarily incomplete. “ The larger expression includes the 
smaller ; tho smaller does not necessarily contradict the larger.” 

2 Mark xiv. 66. 

8 Luke xxii. 54. 

* 
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down in the very middle of the servants 1 of the very men before whom at 
that moment his Lord was being arraigned on a charge of death. The 
portress, after the admission of those concerned in the capture, seems to have 
been relieved (as was only natural at that late hour) by another maid, and 
advancing to the group of her fellow-servants, she fixed a curious and earnest 
gaze 2 on the -dubious stranger as he sat full in the red glare of the firelight, 
and then, with a flash of recognition, she exclaimed, “ Why, you, as well as 
the other, were with Jesus of Galilee .’’ 3 Peter was off his guard. At this 
period of life his easy impressionable nature was ever liable to be moulded by 
the influence of the moment, and he passed readily into passionate extremes. 
Long, long afterwards, we find a wholly unexpected confirmation of the proba- 
bility of this sad episode of his life, in the readiness with which he lent himself 
to the views of the Apostle of the Gentiles, and the equal facility with which a 
false shame, and a fear of “ them which were of the circumcision,” made him 
swerve into the wrong and narrow proprieties of “certain which came from 
James.” And thus it was that the mere curious question of an inquisitive 
young girl startled him by its very suddenness into a quick denial of his Lord. 
Doubtless, at the moment, it presented itself to him as a mere prudent evasion 
of needless danger. But did lie hope to stop there? Alas, “once denied” is 
always “thrice denied;” and the sudden “ manslaughter upon truth” always, and 
fapidly, develops into its utter and deliberate murder ; and a lie is like a stone 
set rolling upon a mountain-side, which is instantly beyond its utterer’s control. 

For a moment, perhaps, his denial was accepted, for it had been very public, 
and very emphatic . 1 But it warned him of his danger. Guiltily he slinks 
away again from the glowing brazier to the arched entrance of the court, as the 
crowing of a cock smote, not quite unheeded, on bis guilty ear. ’ J lis respite 

1 Luke xxii. 55. 

8 Luke xxii. 56. For the other particulars in this clause compare John xviii. 17 with Matt. xxvi. tit); 
Murk xiv. 67. For female porters, see Mark xiii. St ; Acts xii. 13. 

8 It is most instructive to observe that no one of the Evangelists puts exactly the same wonts into her 
mouth (showing dearly the nature of their report), and yet each faithfully preserves the kuI , which, in the 
maid’s question, couples Peter with John. 

4 Matt. xxvi. 70; Mark xiv. 68. 

8 rMatt. xxvi. 71; Mark xiv. 68. There must bo some trivial “ inaccuracy,' M if any ono cares to press 
the word, either here or in John xviii. 25 (“ then they said to him ”), Tjuko xxii. 58 (tVfpnr, "another"). 
A wretched pseudo«eriticism has fixed on the cock as " unlustorical, ,, because the Jews are thought to have 
held cocks unclean, fipm their scratching in the dung. But not to mention that the bird may have 
belonged to some in the Tower of Antonia, othor Talmudieal stories show that cocks were kept at 

Jerusalem: e.g. r tfcjjyrtory of a cock tliat was stoned for killing an infant ( Berachoth , 27, 1 ; see Buxturf, 
Lex. Talm. 81, 2 It is a condescension to notice such objections, particularly when they are supposed 
to rest on Talmudieal authorities quoted from our imporfoct knowledgo of a literature which is 
inveterately unhistoric&l, and abounds in self-contradictions. 
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was vety short. The portress — part of whose duty it was to draw attention to 
dubious strangers — had evidently gossiped about him to the servant who had 
relieved her in charge of the door. Some other idlers were standing about, 
and this second maid pointed him out to them as having certainly been with 
Jesus of Nazareth. A lie seemed more than ever necessary now, and to secure 
himself from all further molestation he even confirmed it with an oath. But 
now flight seemed impossible, for it would only confirm suspicion; so with 
desperate, gloomy resolution he once more — with feelings which can barely be 
imagined — joined the unfriendly and suspicious group who were standing round 
the fire. 

A whole hour passed : for him it must have been a fearful hour, and one 
never to be forgotten. The temperament of l’eter was far too nervous and 
vehement to suffer him to feel at ease under this new complication of ingratitude 
and falsehood. If he remain silent among these priestly servitors, he is betrayed 
by the restless self-consciousness of an evil secret which tries in vain to simulate 
indifference; if he brazen it out with careless talk, he is fatally betrayed by his 
Gralihean burr. It is evident that, in spite of denial and of oath, they wholly 
distrust and despise him ; and at last one of the High Priest’s servants*-- -a 
kinsman of the wounded Malchus — once more strongly and confidently -charged 
him with having been with Jesus in the garden, taunting him, in proof of it, 
with the misplaced gutturals of his provincial dialect. The others joined 
in the accusation . 1 Unless he persisted, all was lost which might seem -to 
haver been gained. Perhaps one more effort would set lain quite free from 
these troublesome charges, and enable him to wait and see the end. Pissed 
closer and closer by the sneering, threatening band of idle servitors — sinking 
deeper and deeper into the mire of faithlessness and fear — “ then began he to 
curse and to swear, saying, I know not the man.” And at that fatal mouftent of 
guilt, which might well have been for him the moment of an ap'ostacy$s fatal 
and final as had been that of his brother apostle — at that fatal momeilt, while 
those shameless curses still quivered on the air — first the cock crew the 
cold grey dusk, and at the same moment, catching the last accents o& those 
perjured oaths, either through the open portal of the judgment hall , 2 or as 1 He 
was led past the group at the fireside through the open court, with rude pushing 

1 John xviii. 26; Luko xxii. 59 ; Matt. xxyi. 73 ; Mark xiv. 70. 

3 The room in which Jesus was being’ tried may havo been one of the kind called muck'ad in the East*, 
t.e., a room with an open front , two or more arches, and a low railing, the floor of which is a paired feewa’n. 
(Lane, Mod. Egyptian*, i. 22.) 
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and ribald jeers, and blows and spit- 
ting— -the Lord — the Lord in the 
agony of His humiliation, in tho 
majesty of His silence — “ the Lord 
turned and looked upon Peter." Blessed 
are those on whom, when lie looks 
in sorrow, the Lord looks also with 
love ! It was enough. Like an 
arrow through his inmost soul, shot 
the mute eloquent anguish of that 
reproachful glance. As the sunbeam 
smites the last hold of snow upon 
the rook, ere it rushes in avalanche 
down the tormented hill, so the false 
self of the fallen Apostle slipped 
away. It was enough : “lie saw no 
more enemies, he knew no more 
danger, he feared no more death.” 
Flinging the fold of his mantle over 
his head, 1 he too, like Judas, rushed 
forth into the night. Into the night, 
but not as Judas ; into the unsunned 
outer darkness of miserable self-con- 
demnation, but not into the midnight 
of remorse and of despair ; into the 
night, but, as has been beautifully 
said, it was “to meet the morning 
dawn.” 2 If the angel of Innocence 
had left him, the angel of Repentance 
took him gently by the hand. Sternly, 
yet tenderly* .the spirit of grace led 
up this brokif^l carted penitent before 
the tribunab|pf his own conscience, 

1 Mark xiv. 72. This seems abetter meaning 
than (i.)Vvehomentlv ” or (ii.) “when be thought 
thereon,? &r (lit.) “ hiding his face in his hands.” 

* Lange, vi. Zl'.h 
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and there his old life, his old shame, his old weakness, his old self was 
doomed to that death of godly sorrow which was to issue in a new and a 
nobler birth. 

And it was this crime, committed against Him by the man who had first 
proclaimed Him as the Christ — who had come to Him over the stormy water — 
who had drawn the sword for Him in Getlisemane — who had affirmed so 
indignantly that he would die with Him rather than deny Him — it was this 
denial, confirmed by curses, that Jesus heard immediately after Ho had been 
condemned to death, and at the very commencement of His first terrible 
derision. For, in the guard-room to which He was remanded to await the 
break of day, all the ignorant malice of religious hatred, all the narrow vul- 
garity of brutal spite, all the cold innate cruelty which lurks under the 
abjectness of Oriental servility, was let loose against Him. His very meekness. 
His very silence, His very majesty — the very stainlessness of His innocence, the 
very grandeur of His fame — every divine circumstance and quality which raised 
Him to a height so infinitely immeasurable above His persecutors — all these 
made Him an all the more welcome victim for their low and devilish ferocity. 
They spat in His face; they smote Him with rods; they struck Him with 
their closed fists and with their open palms. 1 In the fertility of their furious 
and hateful insolence, they invented against Him a sort of game. Blindfolding 
.His eyes, they hit Him again and again, with the repeated question, “ Prophesy 
to us, 0 Messiah, who it is that smote thee.” 2 ' So they wiled away the dark 
cold hours till the morning, revenging themselves upon Ilis impassive innocence 
for their own present vileness and previous terror ; and there, in the midst of 
that savage and wanton varletry, the Son of God, bound and blindfold, stood in 
His long and silent agony, defenceless and alone. It was His first derision — 
His derision as the Christ, the Judge attainted, the Holy One a criminal, the 
Deliverer in bonds. 

iii. At last the miserable lingering hours were over, and the grey dawn 
shuddered, and the morning blushed upon that memorable day. And with the 
earliest dawn — for so the Oral Law ordained, and they who could trample on 
all justice and all mercy were yet scrupulous about all the infinitely little — 
Jesus was led into the Lishcat JlaggazzUh, or Paved Hall at the south-east 
of the Temple, or perhaps into the Chanujolh, or “ Shops,” which owed their 
very existence to Ilanan and his family, where the Sanhedrin had been sum- 

1 Matt. xxvi. 67 ; Mark xiv. 65 ; Luke xxii. 63, 64. 

3 \Vetstein quotes from Sanhedr, £. 93 b } a similar tentative applied to the false Messiah, Bar-Oochebas* 
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moned< for His third actual, hut His first formal and legal trial . 1 It was now 
probably about six o'clock in the morning, and a full session met. Well-nigh 
all — for there were the noble exceptions at least of Nicodemus and of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and we may hope also of Gamaliel, the grandson of Hillel— were 
inexorably bent upofi His death. The Priests were there, whose greed and 
selfishness He had reproved; the Elders, whose hypocrisy He had branded; 
the Scribes, whose ignorance He had exposed ; 2 and worse than all, the worldly, 
sceptical, would-be philosophic Sadducees, always the most cruel and dangerous 
of opponents , 3 whose empty sapience He had so grievously confuted. All these 
were bent upon His death ; all filled with repulsion at that infinite goodness ; 
all burning with hatred against a nobler nature than any which they could 
even conceive in their loftiest dreams. And yet their task in trying to achieve 
His destruction was not easy. The Jewish fables of His death in the Talmud, 
which are shamelessly false from beginning to end, say that for forty days, 
though summoned daily by heraldic proclamation, not one person came forward, 
according to custom, to maintain His innocence, and that consequently He was 
first stoned as a seducer of the people (mexltk), and then hung on the accursed 
tree. The fact was that the Sanhedrists had not the power of inflicting death , 4 

* tiuke xxii. 66 — 71. It is only by courtesy that this body can bo regarded as a Sanhedrin at all. 
Jost observes that thero is in tho Romish period no trace of any genuine legal Sanhedrin, apart from 
mere special incompetont gatherings. (See Jos. Antt. xx. 9, § 1 ; B. J. iv. 5, §4.) But all tho facts about 
the Sanhedrin of this period are utterly obscure. On Sabbaths and feast days they are said to have met 
in the Beth Midrash, or Temple Synagogue, which was built along the Chel, or wall bet ween tho Outer 
Court and the Court of the Women. (Ligbtfoot, Hor. Hebr. ; Keiin, Ac.) R. Ismael, son of R. Jose, tho 
author. of Seder Olam, is reported to have said that “forty years before tho destruction of the Temple 
the Sanhedrin exiled itself (from the Paved Hall), and established itself in the C harm j nth " (Aboda Zara , 
8 5); and this is the first of ton migrations of tho Sanhedrin mentioned in Hash Ha sharia, 31 a. Tlieso 
Chamjoth , four in number, are said to have been shops for the sale of doves, Ac., under a cedar on t he 
Mount of Olives, connected with tho Temple by a bridge over the Kodron ( Tnanitli , iv. 8). They seem 
to have been founded by tho family of Annas, who made thorn very profitable. They were destroyed 
by the mob when the goods of these detested priests were pillaged three years before tho siege of 
Jerusalem/ (Derenbourg, Hist, de Pal. 468; Buxtorf, Lex. Tahn. p. 514.) 

3 These are the Soplierlm, who may perhaps have ordinarily formed a separate committee of tho Sanhedrin. 

3 Though Josephus was a Pharisee, we may, from its probability, accept his testimony on this point. 

(Antt. xiii. 10, §6; B. J. ii. 8, § 14). Tho philosophic insouciance of a man of the world, when once 
thoroughly irritated, knows no scruples. Ordinarily the Sanhedrin was a mild tribunal. Tho members 
fasted a whole day when they bad condemned any ono to death, and many Rabbis declared themselves 
with strong abhorrence against capital punishments. Somo of them — like R. A ki ha— considered it a blot 
on a meeting of the Sanhedrin to condemn even one offender to death. (Salvador, Institt. de Muise , ii. ; 
Vie de Jesus, ii. IQSfj) Their savagery on this occasion was doubtless due to Sacldnccan influence. The 
Megillgth Taanith , § ; 1& men t ions a sort of traditional penal code of this party which seems to have been 
Draconian in its and which the Pharisees got set. aside. Thcso Saddueean priests, like Simeon 

Ben Shetabh before thpn, had “ hot hands.’' (Derenbourg, p. 106.) 

4 This is distinctly stated by tho Jews in John xviii. 31, and though contemporary notices seem to 
show that iu ahy common case the Romans might overlook a judicial murder on religious grounds (John 
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mid even if the Pharisees would have ventured to usurp it in a tumultuary 
sedition, as they afterwards did in the case of Stephen, the less fanatic and 
more cosmopolitan Sadducees would be less likely to do so. Mot content, 
therefore, with the chercm, or ban of greater excommunication, their only, way 
to compass Ilis death was to hand Him over to the secufer arm . 1 At present 
they had only against Him a charge of constructive blasphemy, founded on an 
admission forced from Him by the High Priest, when even their own suborned 
witnesses had failed to perjure themselves to their satisfaction. There Were 
many old accusations against Him, on which they could not rely. His 
violations of the Sabbath, as they called them, were all connected with miracles, 
and brought them, therefore, upon dangerous ground. His rejection of oral 
tradition involved a question on which Sadducees and Pharisees were at deadly 
feud. His authoritative cleansing of the Temple might be regarded with favour 
both by the Itabbis and the people. The charge of esoteric evil doctrines had 
been refuted by the utter publicity of His life. The charge of open heresies 
had broken down, from the total absence of supporting testimony. The problem 
before them was to covert the ecclesiastical charge of constructive blasphemy 
into a civil charge of constructive treason. But how could this be done ? Mot 
half the members of the Sanhedrin had been present at the hurried, nocturnal, 
and therefore illegal, session in the house of Caiaphas ; yet if they w$3te all 
to condemn Him by a formal sentence, they must all hear something which 
to found their vote. In answer to the adjuration of Caiaphas, He had nplemnly 
admitted that He was the Messiah and the Son of God. The latter .declaration 
would have been meaningless as a charge against Him before the' tribunal of 
the Bomans ; but if He would repeat the former, they might tWist it into 
something politically seditious. But He would not repeat it, in cite of their 
insistence, because lie knew that it was open to their w$*|ttl misinter- 
pretation, and because they were evidently acting in flagrant v^ataon of their 
own express rules and traditions, which demanded that Jpvery arraigned 
criminal should bo regarded and treated as innocent until bis guilt was 
actually proved. 

v. 18; vii. 25; Acts xxiii. 27), vet the Jews could not always act as they liked in. suck cases with 
impunity, as Was proved by the reprimand and degradation of the younger Hanan for the part which 
ho and tho Sanhedrin took in the execution of Janies tho brother of Jesus. Dollinger (jjfirst Age of (he 
Church, E. Tr., p. 420) takes S different view, and thinks that all they meant was, th4t they could not 
t rueify or put to death during a feast. But whatever may he the difficulties of the sdSbject, the Talmud 
awns to confirm the distinct assertion of St. John. ( Berachdth , f. 58, 1, and six or-Jaeven other places- 
Sec Buxtorf, Lex. Tahn. p. 514.) 

1 Acts ii 23. 
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Perhaps, as they sat there with their King, bound and helplesi^bofore 

them, standing silent amid their clamorous voices* one or two of, ibeir iajnost 
venerable members may have recalled the very different scene when Sheinaia 
(Sameas) alone had broken the deep silence of their own cowardly teem? upon 
their being convened to pass judgment on Herod for his murders. . Qn> that 
occasion, as Sameas had pointed out, Herod had stood before them, not /‘in a 
submissive manner, with his hair dishevelled, and in a black and mourning 
garment,” but “ clothed in purple, and with the hair of his head finely trimmed, 
and with his armed men about him.” And since no one dared, for very fear, 
even to mention the charges against him, Shemaia had prophesied that the day 
of vengeance should come, and that the very Herod before whom they and their 
prince Hyrcanus were trembling, would one day be the minister of God’s anger 
against both him and them . 1 What a contrast was the present scene with that 
former one of half a century before ! Now they were clamorous, their King was 
silent ; they were powerful, their King defenceless ; they guilty, their King 
divinely innocent ; they the ministers of earthly wrath, their Kang the arbiter 
of Divine retribution. 

But at last, to end a scene at once miserable and disgraceful, Jesus spoke. 
“ If I tell you,” He said, “ ye will not believe ; and if I ask you a question, 
you will not answer me.” Still, lest they should have any excuse for foiling to 
understand who He was, He added in tones of solemn warning, “ But henceforth 
shall the Son of Man sit on the right hand of the power of God.” “ Art Thou, 

then, ” they all exclaimed, “the Son of God?”* “Ye say that . I 
answered, in a formula with which they were familiar, and of which^they 
understood the full significance. And then they too cried out, as Caiaplp* had 
done before, “ What further need have we of witness ? for we ourselvej| ! heard 
from His own mouth.” And so in this third condemnation by Jewish ajfchority 
— a condemnation which they thought that Pilate would simply ratifp and so 
appease their burning hate — ended the third stage of the trial of jg|r Lord. 
And this sentence also seems to have been followed by a #ecoa*ldevision 3 
resembling the first, but even more full of insult, and worse to bqp than the 

1 Joa. Antt. xiv. 9, § 4 ; Bab. Sanhedrin, t. 19, a, b. It is on this memorable occ&st^i that we fint 

meet with the name of Sanhedrin. Here Hyrcanus is, with the usual Jewish carelessness Jpklied Jann®ua, 
and Shemaia is called Simeon Ben Shetach. There seems, however, to bo inextricable common between 
the names Hillol, Pollio, Abtaliun, and Sameas, Shammai, Shemaia, and Simeon. $ 

2 Cf. Dan. vii. 13 ; Ps. viii. 4 ; cx. 1. . 

- 8 Unless Luke.xxii. 63—65 (which seems as though it refers to verseTl) described the issue of one 0 
the trials which he has not narrated; but, literally taken, we might infer from Mattf xxvi. 67. that t 11090 
who insulted Christ after the second trial were not only the servants. 
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fortUWr inasmuch as the derision of Priests, and Elders, and Sadducees is even 
more Wpulsively odious than that of menials and knaves. 

Terribly soon did the Nemesis fall on the main actor in the lower stages of 
this iniquity. Doubtless through all those hours Judas had been a secure 
spectator of all that had occurred, and when the morning dawned upon that 
chilly night, and he knew the decision of the Priests and of the Sanhedrin, 
and saw that Jesus was now given over for crucifixion to the Roman Governor, 
then he began fully to realise all that he had done. There is in a great crime 
an AWfitlly illuminating power. It lights up the theatre of the conscience with 
an unnatural glare, and, expelling the twilight glamour of self-interest, shows 
the actions and motives in their full and true aspect. In Judas, as in so many 
thousands before and since, this opening of the' eyes which follows the consum- 
mation of an awful sin to which many other sins have led, drove him from 
remorse to despair, from despair to madness, from madness to suicide. Had he, 
even then, but gone to his Lord and Saviour, and prostrated himself at His feet 
to implore forgiveness, all might have been well. But, alas ! he went instead to 
the patrons and associates and tempters of his crime. From them lie met 
with no pity, no counsel. lie was a despised and broken instrument, and now 
he was tossed aside. They met his maddening remorse with chilly indifference 
and callous contempt. “ I have sinned,” he shrieked to them, “ in that I have 
betrayed innocent blood.” Did he expect them to console his remorseful agony, 
to share the blame of lijs guilt, to excuse and console him with their lofty 
d|*nity ? “ What is that to us? See thou, to that " 1 was the sole and heartless 

reply they deigned to the poor traitor whom they had encouraged, welcomed, 
incited to. his deed of infamy. lie felt that he was of no importance any 
longer; that in guilt there is no possibility of mutual respect, no basis for any 
feeling but mutual abhorrence. His paltry thirty pieces of silver were all that 
he would get. For these he had sold his soul ; and these he should no more 
enjoy than Achan enjoyed the gold he buried, or Ahab the garden he had seized. 
Flinging them wildly down upon the pavement into the holy place where the 
priests .sat, and into which he might not enter, he hurried into the despairing 
solitude from which he would never emerge alive. In that solitude, we may 
never know what “unclean wings ” were Happing about his head. Accounts 
differed as to the' wretch’s death. The probability is that the details were 

to one account, he hung himself, ana 
jed, ghastly, wind-swept tree, which is 

an back to them by Pilate (vor. 24). 


Qever; ^ap^i»telyx|i^Se public. According 

Jerusalem to a ragg 

r Matt, effi, 4. The same words wore giv 
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called the “tree of Judas.” According to another version— not irrecoifcilable 
with the first, if we suppose that a rope or a branch broke under his weight — 
he fell headlong, burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out 1 
According to a third — current among the early Christians— his body swelled to 
a huge size, under some hideous attack of elephantiasis, and he was by 

a passing wagon. The arch-conspirators, in their sanctimonious scrupulosity, 
would not put the blood-money which he had returned into the “ Corban,” or 
sacred treasury, but, after taking counsel, bought with it the potter’s field to 
bury strangers in — a plot of ground which perhaps Judas had intended to 
purchase, and in which he met his end. That field was long known and 
shuddered at as the Aceldama, or “field of blood,” a place foul, haunted, and 
horrible. 3 

1 Acts i. 18. 

s St. Matthew, ever alive to Old Testament analogies, connects this circumstance with passage's 
(apparently) of Jeremiah (xviii. 1, 2; xxxii. 6—12) and Zochariah (xi. 12, 13). It is curious that St. 
M&tthow never names Zochariah, though ho three times quotes him (xxi. 5; xxvi. 31; xxvii. 9); but 
it was a Jewish proverb that Zochariah had the spirit of Jeremiah, and it is possible (vide Wordsworth, ad 
loc.) that this passage originally belonged to Jeremiah. The right translation seems to be, “cast it into 
the treasury.” The notion that two fields were called Aceldama is probably a mistake of the Harmonists. 
Different sites for Aceldama have been pointed out at different times. Since Jeremiah’s day pilgrims 
have boon shown a field with a charnel-liouso iu it, opposite the Pool of Siloam. Papias says that, :is 
though tlio very ground were curse 1, no ouo could pass it “ without stopping his nostrils with his hfeds ' 




CHAPTER LX. 

JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 


‘Per procuratorem Pontium Pilatuin supplicio affectns orat.” -Tac. Aim. xv. 44. 

."OFFERED under Pontius Pilate” — so, in every creed 
of Christendom, is the unhappy name of the Roman 
Procurator handed down to eternal execration. Yet 
the object of introducing 1 that name was not to 
point a moral, but to fix an epoch; and, in point of 
fact, of all the civil and ecclesiastical rulers before 
whom Jesus was brought to judgment, Pilate was 
the least guilty of malice and hatred, the most 
anxious, if not to spare His agony, at least to save Ilis life. 
What manner of man was this in whose hands were 
Itaced, by power from above, the final destinies of the 
Saviour’s life? Of his origin, and of his antecedents 



1 “ Ho had been punished by tho Procurator, Pontius Pilate.” 
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before A.D. 26, when he became the sixth Procurator of Judaea, but little is 
known. In rank he belonged to the “ knightly order,” and he owed his ap- 
pointment to the influence of Sejanus. His name “ Pontius” seems to point to 
a Samnite extraction ,* his cognomen “ Pilatus ” to a warlike ancestry.' His 
praenomen, if he had one, has not been preserved. In Judaea he had acted 
with all the haughty violence and insolent cruelty of a typical Roman governor. 
Scarcely had he been well installed as Procurator, when, allowing his so)diers 
to bring with them by night the silver eagles and other insignia of the legions 
from Caesarea to the Holy City, he excited a furious outburst of Jewish feeling 
against an act which they regarded as idolatrous profanation. For five days 
and nights — often lying prostrate on the bare ground — they surrounded and 
almost stormed his residence at ' Caesarea with tumultuous and threatening 
entreaties, and could not be made to desist on the sixth, even by the peril of 
immediate and indiscriminate massacre at the hands of the soldiers whom he 
sent to surround them. He had then sullenly given way, and this foretaste of 
the undaunted and fanatical resolution of the people with whom he had to 
deal, went far to embitter his whole administration with a sense of over- 
powering disgust. 1 

The outbreak of the Jews on a second occasion was perhaps less justifiable, 
but it might easily have been avoided, if Pilate would have studied their 
character a little more considerately, and paid more respect to their dominant 
superstition. Jerusalem seems to have always suffered, as it does very 
grievously to this day, from a bad and deficient supply of water. To remedy 
this inconvenience, Pilate undertook to build an aqueduct, by which wiffeer 
could be brought from the “ Pools of Solomon.” Regarding this as a milter 
of public benefit, lie applied to the purpose some of the money from the 
“ Corban,” or sacred treasury, and' the people rose in furious myriads to Resent 
this secular appropriation of their sacred fund. Stung by their insups and 
reproaches, Pilate disguised a number of his soldiers in Jewish costume and 
sent them among the mob, with staves and daggers concealed undpl. tlieirf 
garments, -to punish the ringleaders. Upon the refusal of the Jews tqjppara^ 
quietly, a signal was given,- and the soldiers carried out their instrucflppfc with 
such hearty good-will, that they wounded and beat to death not a both/bf 
the guilty and the innocent, and created so violent a ^jpmult JjjfejlS f nUiny 
perished by being trodden to death under the feet of the terrified Jp£jnr|ing 


1 Jos. Antt. iviii. 3, § 1 ; B. J. ii. 9, §§ 2, 3. 
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mob. 1 * * 4 Thus, in a nation which produced the sicarii, Pilate had given a fatal 
precedent of sicarian conduct; the Assassins had received from their Procurator 
an example of the use of political assassination. 

: . A third seditious tumult must still more have embittered the disgust of the 
Homan Governor for his subjects, by showing him how impossible it was to live 
among such a people — even in a conciliatory spirit — without outraging some 
of their sensitive prejudices. In the Herodian 
palace at Jerusalem, which he occupied during 
the festivals, he had hung some gilt shields 
dedicated to Tiberius. In the speech of Agrippa 
before the Emperor Gaius, as narrated by Philo, 
this act is attributed to wanton malice ; but 
since, by the king’s own admission, the shields 
were perfectly plain, and were merely decorated 
with a votive inscription, it is fair to suppose 
that the Jews had taken offence at what Pilate 
simply intended for a harmless private orna- 
ment ; and one which, moreover, he could hardly 
remove without some danger of offending the 
gloomy and suspicious Emperor to whose honour 
they were dedicated. Since he would not give 
way, the chief men of the nation wrote a letter 
of complaint to Tiberius himself. It was a part 
oj^Tiberius’s policy to keep the provinces con- 
tented, and his masculine intellect despised the 
obstinacy which would risk an insurrection 

rather than sacrifice a whim. He therefore reprimanded Pilate, and ordered 
the obnoxious shields to be transferred from Jerusalem to the Temple of 
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Augustus at Caesarea. 

The latter incident is related by Philo only ; and besides these three out- 
breaks, we hear in the Gospels of some wild tumult in which Pilate had 
mingled the blood of the Galilaeans with their sacrifices. He was finally 

I 

1 These two instances are twice related by Josephus, Anti, xviii. 3, §§ 1, 2 ; B . J. ii. 0, §§ 2, 3, 4. Ewald 

has precariously conjectured that the “ tower of Siloam ” which fell aiul crushed eighteen people may have 

been obubaeiftted with these works, and so may have furnished ground to tlioso who desired to interpret that 

accident^ a Divine judgment (Gesch. v. 40; Luke xiii. 4). It has been suggested with some probability 
that the teal disgust of the Jews against tho plan for building an aqueduct was due to a belief that its wn- 
struetion would render the city less easy of defence. 
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export his Procuratorship in consequence of an accusation preferred 
hy the Samaritans, who complained to Lucius Vitellius, the Legate 
of^^^^’ that he had wantonly attached, slain, and executed a number of 


t *£•*•....•- 









them who had assembled on Mount 
Cierizim by the invitation of an 
impostor — possibly Simon Magus — 
who promised to show them the Ark 
and sacred vessels of the Temple, 
at c ass ah e a 1'iuLii’i‘i. which, he said, bad been concealed 

'v ; there by Moses. The conduct of 

Pilate occasion to have been needlessly prompt and violent ; and 

althbtt^» -yhieii^^i arrived at Rome, he found that Tiberius was dead, yet even 
Gains refE^edllMfr eins tate him in his government, thinking it no doubt a bad 
sign thafche should thus have become unpleasantly involved with the people o.‘ 
every sil^le district in his narrow government. Sejanus had shown the most utter 
dislike against the Jews, and Pilate probably reflected his patron’s antipathies. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Such was Pontius Pilate, whom the pomps and perils of the great yearly 
festival had summoned from his usual residence at Ctesarea Philippi to the 
capital of the nation which he detested, and the head-quarters of a fanaticism 
which he despised. At Jerusalem he occupied one of tl;e two gorgeous palaces 
which had been erected there by the lavish architectural extravagance of the 
first Herod. It was situated in the Upper City to the south-west of the Temple 
Hill, and like the similar building at Caesarea, having passed from the use of 
the provincial king to that of the Roman governor, was called Herod’s 
Praetorium. It was one of those luxurious abodes, “ surpassing all description,” 
which were in accordance with the tendencies of the age, and on which Josephus 
dwells with ecstasies of admiration. Between its colossal wings of white marble 
— called respectively Cajsareum and Agrippcum, in the usual spirit of Herodian 
flattery to the Imperial house — was an open space commanding a noble view of 
Jerusalem, adorned with sculptured porticoes and columns of many-coloured 
marble, paved witli rich mosaics, varied with fountains and reservoirs, and green 
promenades which furnished a delightful asylum to flocks of doves. Externally 
it was a mass of lofty walls, and towers, and gleaming roof$ mingled in 
exquisite varieties of splendour; within, its superb rooms, large enough to 
accommodate a hundred guests, were adorned with gorgeous fumit^ and 
vessels of gold and silver. A magnificent abode for a mere Roman kni|fht | and 
yet the furious fanaticism of the populace at Jerusalem made it £ house so 
little desirable, that neither Pilate nor his predecessors seem to hate cared to 
enjoy its luxuries for more than a few weeks in the whole year. 'Ihey were 
forced to be present in the Jewish capital during those crowded festivals 
which were always liable to be disturbed by some outburst of inflaminable 
patriotism, and they soon discovered that even a gorgeous paldce can famish 
but a repulsive residence if it be built on the heaving lava of a volcano. ’ 

In that kingly palace — such as in His days of freedom He had njver trod 
— began, in three distinct acts, the fourth stage of that agitating scene which 
preceded the final agonies of Christ. It was unlike the idle inquisition of 
Annas — the extorted confession of Caiaphas — the illegal decision of the San- 
hedrin ; for here His judgf was in His favour, and with all the strength of a 
feeble pride, and all the daring of a guilty cowardice, and all the pity of which 
a blood-stained nature was capable, did strive to deliver Him. This last trial 
is full of passion and movement : it involves a threefold change of scene, a 
threefold accusation, a threefold acquittal by the Romans, -a threefold "rejection 
by the Jews, a threefold warning to Pilate, and a threefold effort on his part, 
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made with ever-increasing energy and ever-deepening agitation, to baffle the 
accusers and to set the victim free. 1 

1. It was probably about seven in the morning that, thinking to overawe 
the Procurator by their numbers and their dignity, the imposing procession of 
the Sanhedrists and Priests, headed, no doubt, by Caiaphas himself, conducted 
Jesus, with a cord round His neck, 2 from their Hall of Meeting over the lofty 
bridge which spanned the Valley of the Tyropceon, in presence of all the city, 
with the bound hands of a sentenced criminal, a spectacle to angels and to men. 

Disturbed at this early hour, and probably prepared for some Paschal dis- 
turbance more serious than usual, Pilate entered the Hall of Judgment, whither 
Jesus had been led, in company (as seems clear) with a certain number of His 
accusers and of those most deeply interested in His case. 3 4 But the great 
Jewish hierarchs, shrinking from ceremonial pollution, though not from moral 
guilt — afraid of leaven, though not afraid of innocent blood — refused to enter 
the Gentile’s hall, lest they should be polluted, and should consequently be 
unable that night to eat the Passover. In no good humour, but in haughty 
and half-necessary condescension to what he would regard as the despicable 
superstitions of an inferior race, Pilate goes out to them under the burning 
early sunlight of an Eastern spring. One haughty glance takes in the pompous 
^assemblage of priestly notables, and the turbulent mob of this singular people, 
equally distasteful to him as a Roman and as a ruler; and observing in that 
one glance the fierce passions of the accusers, as he had already noted the 
meek ineffable grandeur of their victim, his question is sternly brief: “ What 
accusation bring ye against this man ? ” The question took them by surprise, 
and showed them that they must be prepared for an unconcealed antagonism 
to all their purposes. Pilate evidently intended a judicial inquiry; they had 
expected only a licence to kill, and to kill, not by a Jewish method of execution, 
but by one which they regarded as more horrible and accursed. 1 “ If He weio 


1 German criticism has, without any sufficient grounds, set aside as unlrstorical much of St. John's 
narrative of this trial; but although it is not mentioned oithor by Josephus or by Philo, it. agrees in 
the very minutest particulars with everything which we could expect from the accounts which they give 
us, both of Pilate's oyrn character and antecedents, and of the relations in which lie stood to the Emperor 

and to the Jews. ;. 

8 Hiatt, xxvii. 2 ; Mark xv. 1. 

3 Being only a procurator, Pilate had no quaestor , and therefore was obliged to try all causes himself. 
In this instance, he very properly refused to assume the responsibility of the execution without, sharing in 
the trial. He did not choose to degrade himself into a mere tool of Jewish superstition. 

4 Deut, xxi. 22, 23. Hence the name of hatred, “ the Hung ” applied to Christ in the Talmud; and 
Christians arfc called “servants of the Hung.” Their reasons for desiring His crucifixion may have 
taen manifold, besides the obvious motives of hatred and revenge. (!•) B w T ould involve the name and 
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not a malefactor,” is their indefinite and surly answer, "we would not have 
delivered Him up unto thee " But Pilate's Roman knowledge of lap, bu 
Roman instinct of justice, his Roman contempt for their murderous fanaticism, 
made him not choose to act upon a charge so entirely vague, nor give the 
sanction of his tribunal to their dark disorderly decrees. He would not deign to 
be an executioner where he had not been a judge. . “ Very well,” he answered, 
with a superb contempt, “ take ye Him and judge Him according to your law.” 
But now they are forced to the humiliating confession that, having been 
deprived of the “ right of the sword,” they cannot inflict the death which alone 
will satisfy them ; for indeed it stood written in the eternal councils that Christ 
was to die, not by Jewish stoning or strangulation, but by that Roman form 
oi execution which inspired the Jews with a nameless horror, even by cruci- 
fixion ; 1 that He was to reign 'from His cross — to die by that most fearfully 
significant and typical of deaths — public, slow, conscious, accursed, agonising 
— worse even than burning — the worst type of all possible deaths, and the worst 
result of that curse which He was to remove for ever. Dropping, therefore, for 
the present the charge of blasphemy, which did not suit their purpose , 2 they 
burst into a storm of invectives against Him, in which are discernible the 
triple accusations, that He perverted the nation, that He forbade to give tribute, 
that He called himself a king. All three charges were flagrantly false, and 
the third all the more so because it included a grain of truth. But since they 
had not confronted Jesus with any proofs or witnesses, Pilate — in whose whole 
bearing and language is manifest the disgust embittered by fear with which 
the Jews inspired him — deigns to notice the third charge alone, and proceeds to 
discover whether the confession of the prisoner — always held desirable by 
Roman institutions — would enable him to take any cognisance of it. Leaving 
the impatient Sanhedrin and the raging crowd, he retired into the Judgment 
Hall. St. John alone preserves for us the memorable scene. Jesus, though 
not "in soft clothing,” though not a denizen of kings’ houses, had been led 

memory of Jesus in deeper discredit. (2.) It would render tlio Homan authorities accomplices in tlw 
responsibility of tho murder. (3.) It would greatly diminish any possible chance of a popular imeute. 

1 Dent. xxi. 23; Numb. xxv. 4; 2 Sam. xxi. 6; Jos. B. J. vii. 6, §4. Some obscurity hangs over the 
question as to when and how the Jews had lost the power of indicting capital punishment (John xviii. 
31). The Talmud seems to imply (Lightfoot, Hot, Hebr . in loc.) that they had lost it by voluntarily 
abandoning the use of tho Lishcat haggazzith , on account of tho number of murderers whom they were 
forced to condemn. But this, in the usual loose Jewish way, is fixed “ forty years before the destruction 
of tho Temple ” (Aboda Zara , f, 8, 2; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. t p. 513). Others suppose that it was still 
permitted to them — or at any rate its nso connived at — in ecclesiastical (Acts vii. 57 ; Jo® . Antt, xx. 9, § 1) 
but not in civil cases. They had, legally, only tho cognitio causae , or “ preliminary inquiry ’* 

3 Of. Acts xviii. 14. 
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up the nublc flight of stairs, over the floors of agate and lazuli, under tho 
gilded roofs, ceiled with cedar and painted witli vermilion, which adorned 
but one abandoned palace of a great king of the Jews. There, amid those 
voluptuous splendours, Pilate — already interested, already feeling in this 
prisoner before him some nobleness which touched his Roman nature — asked 
Him in pitying wonder, “Art thou the King of the Jews?”— thou poor, 
worn, tear-stained outcast in this hour of thy bitter need 1 — oh, pale, lonely, 
friendless, wasted man, in thy poor peasant garments, with thy tied hands, 
and the foul traces of the insults of thine enemies on thy face, and on thy 
robes— thou, so unlike the fierce magnificent Ilerod, whom this multitude 
which thirsts for thy blood acknowledged as their sovereign — art thou the 
King of the Jews? There is a royalty which Pilate, and men like Pilate, 
cannot understand — a royalty of holiness, a supremacy of self-sacrifice. To 
say “No” would have been to belie the truth; to say “ Yes ” would have 
been to mislead the questioner. “Sayest thou this of thyself?” lie answered 
with gentle dignity, “ or did others tell it thee of me ? ” - “ Am I a Jew ? ” is 

the disdainful answer. “ Thy own nation and the chief priests delivered thee 
unto me. What hast thou done ?" Done? — works of wonder, and mercy, 
and power, and innocence, and these alone. Put Jesus reverts to the first 
question, now that He has prepared Pilate to understand the answer' “Yes, 
Hfe is a king ; but not of this world ; not from hence ; not one for whom His 
servants would' fight.” “Thou art a king, then?” said Pilate to Him in 
astonishment. Yes ! but a king not in this region of falsities and shadows, 
but one born to bear witness unto the truth, and one whom all who were of 
the truth should hear. “Truth,” said Pilate impatiently, “what is truth?'' 
What had he — a busy, practical Roman governor — to do with such dim 
abstractions? what bearing had they on the question of life and death? what 
unpractical hallucination, what fairyland of dreaming phantasy was this ? Yet, 
though he contemptuously put the discussion aside, he was touched and moved. 
A judicial mind, a forensic training, familiarity with human nature which had 
given him some- insight into the characters of men, showed him that Jesus 
was not only wholly innocent, but infinitely nobler and better than His raving 
sanctimonious accusers. He wholly set aside the floating idea of an unearthly 
royalty; he sa& in the prisoner before his tribunal an innocent and high-soulcd 

1 See J. Baldwin Brown, Misread Passages of Scrijdure, p. 2. 

* This shows that Jesns, who seems to have been led immediately insido the walls of tho Pnotorium, 
tad not hoard the charges laid against Him before the Procurator. 
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dreamer, nothing more. And so, leaving Jesus there, he went out again to the 
Jews, and pronounced his first emphatic and unhesitating acquittal : “ I find in 
Him no fault at all.” 

2. But this public decided acquittal only kindled the fury of His enemies 
into yet fiercer flame. After all that they had hazarded, after all that they had 
inflicted, after the sleepless night of their plots, adjurations, insults,' was their 
purpose to be foiled after all by the intervention of the very Gentiles on whom 
they had relied for its bitter consummation ? Should this victim, whom they 
had thus clutched in their deadly grasp, be rescued from High Priests and rulers 
by the contempt or the pity of an insolent heathen ? It was too intolerable ! 
Their voices rose in wilder tumult. “ He was a wealth ; He had upset the 
people with His teaching through the length and breadth of the land, beginning 
from Galilee, even as far as here.” 

Amid these confused and passionate exclamations the practised ear of Pilate 
caught the name of “Galilee,” and he understood that Galilee had been the 
chief scene of the ministry of Jesus. 1 Eager for a chance of dismissing a 
business of which he was best pleased to be free, he proposed, by a master- 
stroke of astute policy, to get rid of an embarrassing prisoner, to save himself 
from a disagreeable decision, and to do an unexpected complaisance io the 
unfriendly Galiliean tetrareh, who, as usual, had come to Jerusalem — nominally 
to keep the Passover, really to please his subjects, and to enjoy the sensations 
and festivities offered at that season by the densely-crowded capital. Accord- 
ingly Pilate, secretly glad to wash his hands of a detestable responsibility, sent 
Jesus to Herod Antipas, 3 who was probably occupying the old Asmonaean 
palace, which had been the royal residence at Jerusalem until it had been 
surpassed by the more splendid one which the prodigal tyrant, his father, had 
built. 3 And so, through the thronged and narrow streets, amid the jeering, 
raging multitudes, the weary Sufferer was dragged once more. 

We have caught glimpses of this Herod Antipas before, and I do not 
know that all«History, in its gallery of portraits, contains a, much more des- 
picable figure than this wretclved, dissolute Idunncan Sadducee — this petty 

1 Luke xxiii. 6. 

3 Luke xxiii. 7. Mutual jealousies, and tendencies to interfere with each other’s authority, are quite 
sufficient to account for the previous ill-will of Pilate and Herod. Moreover, in all disputes it had boon 
the obvious policy of Antipas to aide with the Jews. Renan aptly compares the relations of the Herod* 
to the Procurator with that of the Hindoo Rajahs to the Viceroy of India under the English dominion. 

3 We find the old Asmomean palace occupied long afterwards by Agrippa II. (Jos. B. J. ii. 

Antt. xx. 8, §11). Sepp. in his fanciful way, points out that Jesus had thus been thrown into connection 
with a palace of David fat Bethlehem), of the Asmoiueans, and of Herod, 
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princeling drowned in debauchery and blood. To him was addressed the sole 
purely contemptuous expression that Jesus is ever recorded to have used . 1 
Superstition and incredulity usually go together; avowed atheists have yet 
believed in augury, and men who do not believe in God will believe in 
ghosts . 8 Antipas was rejoiced beyond all things to see Jesus. He had long 



1'ILATli \VASlilN(i HIS HANDS.* 


been wanting to see Him because of the rumours he had heard ; and this 
murderer of the prophets hoped that Jesus would, in compliment to royalty, 

1 Luke xiii. 32. 

3 Pliilippe (T Orleans (Egalite), a professed atheist, when in prison, tried to divino his fate by the 
grounds in a coffee-cup ! This atheistic age swarmed with Chaldaei, mathematici, magicians, sorcerers, 
charlatans, impostors of ©very class. # 

* The above engraving gives one of the most ancient representations of this scent?, a great favourite with tlio 
early Christian artists. ‘IJMs the fifth of eleven subjects sculptured in relief upon a sarcophagus, which was found in 
the cemetery of Lucina,and is now preserved in the court of the Lateran palace at Rome. By the diadem (indicating 
the emperor's representative), and superior height of figure, we recognise Pilate at the right, seated with his assessor, 
and turning his head aside >n anxious thought. They are each dressed in a short-sleeved tunic, over which falls a 
ehlttmye (or cloak), fastened on the right shoulder with a buckle. Behind stand three attendants, two of whom 
appear by their shields to bo soldiers of the guard ; to the left a slave begins to pour water from a ewer into a hasin 
upon a square table in front. From the calm dignity and artistic skill of the whole composition, and from the 
close-shorn features of each individual figure, this relief cannot be of later date than the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D, As thus far there had been no substantial change from the costume and judicial procedure of the first 
century, wc may sec In this group no imaginary conception, but rattier a faithful illustration of the Gospel narrative. 
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amuse by some miracle his gaping curiosity. He Harangued and questioned 
ilim in many words, but gained not so much as one syllable in reply. Our 
Lord confronted all his ribald questions with the majesty of silence. To such 
a man, who even changed scorn into a virtue, speech would clearly have 
been a profanation. Then all the savage vulgarity of the man^ came out 
through the thin veneer of a superficial cultivation. For the second time 
Jesus is derided — derided this time as Priest and Prophet. Herod and his 
corrupt hybrid myrmidons “set Him at nought” — treated Him with the 
insolence of a studied contempt. Mocking His innocence and His misery 

in a festal and shining robe, 1 
the empty and wicked prince 
sent Him back to the Pro- 
curator, to whom he now 
became half-reconciled after 
a long - standing enmity. 
But he contented himself 
with these cruel insults. 
He resigned to the forum 
apprehensionis all further 
responsibility as to the issue 
of the trial. Though the 
Chief Priests and Scribes 
stood about his throne, un- 
animously instigating him 

UOMAN CHAU OE STATE. *0 U frcsll Ulld mOIC MhOUS 





act of murder by ihlir in- 
tense accusations, 2 he practically showed that he thought their accusations 
frivolous, by treating them as a jest. It was the fifth trial of Jesus ; it was 
His second public distinct acquittal. f 

3. And nHW, as He stood once more before the perplexed and wavering 
Governor, began the sixth, the last, the most agitating and agonising phase 
of this terrible inquisition. Now was the time for Pilate to have’ acted on a 
clear and right conviction, and saved himself for ever from the guilt of innocent 
blood. He came out once more, and seating himself on a stately bema — perhaps 
the golden throne of Archelaus, which was placed on the elevated pavement 


1 Luke xxiii. 11 — probably “white,” as a festive colour. 
3 Cf. Acts xviii. 28. 
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of many-coloured marble 1 — summoned the Priests, tbe Sanliedrists, and tlie 
people before him, and seriously told them that they had brought Jesus to 
his tribunal as a leader of sedition and turbulence; that after full and fair 
inquiry he, their Homan Governor, had found their prisoner absolutely guiltless 
of these charges; that he had then sent Him to Ilerod, their native king, and 
that he also had come to the conclusion that Jesus had committed no crime 
which deserved the punishment of death. And now came the golden oppor- 
tunity for him to vindicate the grandeur of his country’s imperial justice', and, 
as he had pronounced Him absolutely innocent, to set Him absolutely free. 
Put exactly at that point he wavered and temporised. The dread of another 
insurrection haunted him like a nightmare. He was willing to go half-way 
to please these dangerous sectaries. To justify them, as it were, in their 
accusation, lie would chastise Jesus — scourge Him publicly, as though to 
render His pretensions ridiculous— disgrace and ruin Him — “make Him 
seem vile in their eyes”- — and then set Him free. And this notion of 
setting Him free suggested to him another resource of tortuous policy. 
Both he and the people almost simultaneously bethought themselves that 
it had always been a Paschal boon to liberate at the feast some condemned 
prisoner. He offered, therefore, to make the acquittal of Jesus an act not of 
imperious justice, but of artificial grace. 

In making this suggestion — in thus flagrantly tampering with his innate 
sense of right, and resigning against his will the best, prerogative of his 
authority — he was already acting in spite of a warning which be bad received. 
That first warning consisted in the deep misgiving, the powerful presentiment, 
which overcame him as he looked on his bowed and silent prisoner. Put, 
as though to strengthen him in his resolve to prevent an absolute failure of u/t 
justice, lie now received a .second solemn warning — and one which to an ordinary 
Homan, and a Homan who remembered Caesar's murder and Calpurnia’s dream, 
might well have seemed divinely sinister. His own wife — Claudia Profilin'’ — 
ventured to send him a public message, even as he sat then* 091 his tribunal, 
that in the morning hours, when dreams an* true , 4 she had bad a troubled 
and painful dream about that Just Man; and, bolder than her husband, she 
bade him beware how he molested Him. 

1 John xix. 13, “Gabbatha.” Tlio Roman governors and ^morals attached tftvat. important to those 
tosselatod pavements on which their tribunals were placed (Suet. Jnl. Cava. lb). 

3 Dent. xxv. 3. Jos. B. J . vii. 6, § 4. 

8 Her namo is given in tlio Gospel of Nieodemus, which says she was a proselyte. 

4 Matt, xxvii. 19. 
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Gladly, most gladly, would Pilate have yielded to his own presentiments — 
have gratified his pity and his justice — have obeyed the prohibition conveyed 
by this mysterious omen. Gladly even would he have yielded to the worse and 
baser instinct ol‘ asserting his power, and thwarting these envious and hated 
fanatics, whom he knew to be ravening for innocent blood. That they — to 
many of whom sedition was as the breath of life — should be sincere in charging 
Jesus with sedition was, as he well knew, absurd. Their utterly transparent 
hypocrisy in this matter only added to his undisguised contempt. If he could 
have dared to show his real instincts, he would have driven them from his 
tribunal with all the haughty insouciance of a Gallio. But Pilate was 
guilty, and guilt is cowardice, and cowardice is weakness. Ilis own past 
cruelties, recoiling in kind on his own head, forced him now to crush the 
impulse of pity, and to add to his many cruelties another more heinous still . 1 * 
He knew that serious complaints hung over his head. Those Samaritans whom 
he had insulted and oppressed — those Jews whom he had stabbed promiscuously 
in the crowd by the hands of his disguised and secret emissaries — those 
G alii mans whose blood he had mingled with their sacrifices- -was not their 
blood crying for vengeance? Was not an embassy of complaint against him 
imminent even now? Would it not be dangerously precipitated if, in so 
dubious a matter as a charge of claiming a kingdom, he raised a tumult among 
a people in whose case it was the best interest of the Romans that they should 
hug their chains? Hare he stand the chance of stirring up a new and appa- 
rently terrible rebellion rather than condescend to a simple concession, which 
was rapidly assuming the aspect of a politic, and even necessary compromise ? 

His tortuous policy recoiled on his own head, and rendered impossible his 
own wishes. The Nemesis of his past wrong-doing was that he could no 
longer do right. Hounded on 3 by the Priests and Sanliedrists, the people 
impetuously claimed the Paschal boon of which he had reminded them ; but 
in doing so they unmasked still more decidedly the sinister nature of their 
hatred against their Redeemer. For while they were professing to rage against 
the asserted seditiousness of One who was wholly obedient and peaceful, they 

1 Wo sec the sumo notions ' i tv strikingly at work in Ilia former dispute with the .Tews about the 

shields — “He was afraid that, if they should send an embassy, they might discuss the many mal- 
administrations of his govcrnmoni, his extortions, his unjust decrees, his inhuman punishments. This 
reduced him to the utmost perplexity.” (Philo, Ley. ad Caium, p. 38.) 

J Mark xv. 11. History, down to this day, has given us numberless instances of the utter fickleness 
of crowds ; but it is clear that throughout these scenes the fury and obstinacy of the people arc not 
spontaneous 
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shouted for the liberation ot a man whose notorious sedition had been also 
stained by brigandage and murder. Loathing the innocent, they loved the 
guilty, and claimed the Procurator’s grace on behalf, not of Jesus of Nazareth 
but of a man who, in the fearful irony of circumstance, was also called Jesus— - 
Jesus Ear-Abbas 1 — who not only tea* what they falsely said of Christ, a leader 
ot sedition, but also a robber and a murderer. It was fitting that, they, who had 
preferred an abject Sadducee to their True Priest, and an incestuous Idunuean 
to their Lord and King, should deliberately prefer a murderer to their Messiah. 

It may be that Bar-Abbas bad been brought forth, and that thus Jesus the 
scowling murderer and Jesus the innocent Redeemer stood together on that 
high tribunal side by side. 2 The people, persuaded by their priests, clamoured 
for the liberation of the rebel and the robber. To him every band was pointed ; 
for him every voice was raised. For the Roly, the Harmless, the Undefiled— 
lor Him whom a thousand Hosannas had greeted but live days before- no 
word of pity or of pleading found an utterance. “He was despised and 
rejected of men.” 

Deliberately putting the question to them, Pilate heard with scornful 
indignation their deliberate choice; ; and then, venting his bitter disdain and 
anger in taunts, which did but irritate* the*m more, without serving any good 
purpose, What them, he scornfully asked them, “ elo ye wish me tee elo with 
the King of the Jews?” Then first broke out the mad scream, “Crucify! 
crucify Him!” In vain, again and again, in the pauses of the tumult, 
Pilate insisted, obstinately indeed, but with more and more* feeblemess of 
purpose — for none but a man more innocent than Pilate, even if la; were* a 
Roman governor, could have listened without quailing to the frantic ravings 
ot an Oriental mob 3 — “ Why, what evil hath He demo?” “1 found no cause 
of de*ath in Him.” “T will chastise Him and led; Him go.” Such half-wilk'd 
opposition was wholly unavailing. It emly betrayed to the Jews the inward 

1 Bar-Abbas, son of a (distinguished) father; perhaps Bar-Rabban, son of a Rabbi.. The reading Jesus 
Bar- Abbas is as old as Origen, and is far from improbable, although Matt, xxvii. 20 tells a little against 

11, however, Origen (as seems to he the ease) only found this reading in verse 17, the probability of its 
genuineness is weakened. The ingenious combinations of Ewahl, that the Sauhcdrists desired his release^ 
as belonging by family to their order, and the people because lie had been imprisoned in the Corbau riot 
(Jos. Antt ., ubi supr .), are highly uncertain. 

2 Matt, xxvii. 21. 

3 See Isa. v. 7. These Jewish mobs could, as we see from Josephus, be very abusive. “They came 
about his (Pilate’s) tribunal, and made a clamour at it” (B. J. ii. 9, §4). “ Many myriads of the people got 
together, and made a clamour against him, and insisted that he should leave off that design. Some of 
them also used reproaches, and abused the man (Pilate) as crowds of such people usually do. ... So lie 
bade the Jews go away, but they , boldly casthuj reproaches upon him” &c. (Antt. xviii. 3, §2). 
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fears of their Procurator , 1 and practically made them masters of the situation. 
Amiin and again, with wilder and wilder vehemence, they rent the air with 
those hideous veils — Alps tovtov . 'AttoKvitov f)/uv Bapaftftav. Xravpwcrov, 

I bis man.” “ Loose unto us Bar-Abbas. 

ite seemed utterly to yield to the Storm. He 
e delivered Jesus over to be scourged. The 
icourging (^payeWolxTafl) implies that it was 
rods (virgae), for Pilate had no lictors, but 
race calls the “ horn bile flagellum? of which 
11 knout is the only modern representative, 
mrging was the ordinary preliminary to 
:ion and other forms of capital punishment .' 5 
as a punishment so truly horrible, that the 
id revolts at it ; and it has long been 
bolished by that compassion of mankind 
which has been so greatly intensified, and 
in some degree even created, by the gradual 
Christian truth. The unhappy sutl'erer was 
was tied by the hands in a bent position to 
the tense quivering nerves of the naked 
a inflicted with leathern thongs, weighted 
bone and lead j sometimes even the 
\ —sometimes, with terrible barbarity, 
— 011 the face and eyes. It was a 
jf that, under its lacerating agony, the 
m often died ; still more frequently a 
perish under the mortification and ner- 
vous exhaustion which * ensued. And this awful cruelty, on 


comprehension of 
publicly stripped, 3 
a pillar, and then, on 
back, the blows were \ 
with jagged edges of 
blows fell by accident 
were purposely struck 
punishment so hideous 
victim generally fainted, 
man was sent away to 
vous exhaustion which 


which we dare not dwell — this cruelty which makes the heart shudder and glow 
cold — was followed immediately by the third and bitterest derision — the derision 
of Christ as King. 

1 Thus, in the affair of the pit, votive shields, the Jewish loaders were confirmed in their purpose, by 

perceiving that. Pilate’s mind was wavering (Philo, ubi supr.). This, no doubt, is the kind of waySpm 
with which ho is charged in App. Condt. v. 14. , 

2 Matt, xxvii. 2d. St. Luke, with a deep touch of pathos, merely says that Pilate “gavo up • osl1 ^ 
their will,” and then, as though ho wished to drop a veil on nil that followed, he does not even tell us 1<l 
they led Him away, but adds, “ And as they led Him away ” (Luke xxiii. 25, 2b). 

3 Matt, xxvii. 26. 
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Gladly, most gladly, would Pilate have yielded to his own presentiments — 
have gratified his pity and his justice — have obeyed the prohibition conveyed 
by this mysterious omen. Gladly even would he have yielded to the worse and 
baser instinct of asserting his power, and thwarting these envious and hated 
fanatics, whom he knew to be ravening for innocent blood. That they — to 
many of whom sedition was as the breath of life — should be sincere in charging 
Jesus with sedition was, as he well knew, absurd. Their utterly transparent 
hypocrisy in this matter only added to his undisguised contempt. If he could 
have dared to show his real instincts, he would have driven them from his 
tribunal with all the haughty insouciance of a Gallio. But Pilate was 
guilty, and guilt is cowardice, and cowardice is weakness. His own past 
cruelties, recoiling in kind on his own head, forced him now to crush the 
impulse of pity, and to add to his many cruelties another more heinous still . 1 * 
He knew that serious complaints hung over his head. Those Samaritans whom 
he had insulted and oppressed — those Jews whom lie had stabbed promiscuously 
in the crowd by the hands of his disguised and secret emissaries — those 
G alii mans whose blood he had mingled with their sacrifices- -was not their 
blood crying for vengeance? Was not an embassy of complaint against him 
imminent even now ? Would it not be dangerously precipitated if, in so 
dubious a matter as a charge of claiming a kingdom, he raised a tumult among 
a people in whose case it was the best interest of the Homans that they should 
hug their chains? Hare he stand the chance of stirring up a new and appa- 
rently terrible rebellion rather than condescend to a simple concession, which 
was rapidly assuming the aspect of a politic, and even necessary compromise ? 

His tortuous policy recoiled on his own head, and rendered impossible his 
own wishes. The Nemesis of his past wrong-doing was that he could no 
longer do right. Hounded on 3 by the Priests and Sanliedrists, the people 
impetuously claimed the Paschal boon of which he had reminded them ; but 
in doing so they unmasked still more decidedly the sinister nature of their 
hatred agains# their lvedeemer. For while they were professing to rage against 
the asserted seditiousness of One who was wholly obedient and peaceful, they 


1 Wo 800 the sumo notions ' ory st rikingly at work in liis former dispute with the Jews about the 
shields — “Ho was afraid that, if they should send an embassy, they might, discuss the many mal- 
administrations of his government, his extortions, his unjust decrees, his inhuman punishments. This 
reduced him to the utmost perplexity.” (Pliilo, Leg. ad Caium, p. 38 .) 

a Mark xv. 11. History, down to this day, lias given us numberless instances of the utter fickleness 
of crowds ; but it is clear that throughout these scenes the fury and obstinacy of the people are not 

spontaneous 
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shouted for the liberation ot a man whose notorious sedition had been also 
stained by brigandage and murder. Loathing the innocent, they loved the 
guilty, and claimed the Procurators grace on behalf, not of Jesus of Nazareth 
but of a man who, in the fearful irony of circumstance, was also called Jesus— - 
Jesus Par- Abbas 1 — who not only was what they falsely said of Christ, a leader 
of sedition, but also a robber and a murderer. It was fitting that they, who bad 
preferred an abject Sadducee to their True Priest, and an incestuous Idmmean 
to their Lord and King, should deliberately prel'er a murderer to their Messiah. 

It may be that Bar-Abbas bad been brought forth, and that thus Jesus the 
scowling murderer and Jesus the innocent Redeemer stood together on that 
high tribunal side by side. 2 The people, persuaded by their priests, clamoured 
for the liberation of the rebel and the robber. To him every band was pointed ; 
for him every voice was raised. For the Holy, the Harmless, the Undid! led — 
for Him whom a thousand Hosannas had greeted but live days before- no 
word of pity or of pleading found an utterance. “He was despised and 
rejected of men.” 

Deliberately putting the question to them, Pilate heard with scornful 
indignation their deliberate choice ; and then, venting his bitter disdain and 
anger in taunts, which did but irritate them more, without serving any good 
purpose, “What then,” he scornfully asked them, “do ye wish me to do with 
the King of the Jews?” Then first broke out the mad scream, “Crucify! 
crucify Him!” In vain, again and again, in the pauses of the tumult, 
Pilate insisted, obstinately indeed, but with more and more feebleness of 
purpose — for none but a man more innocent than Pilate, even if he wen* a 
Roman governor, could have listened without quailing to the frantic ravings 
of an Oriental mob 3 — “ Why, what evil hath He done?” “ 1 found no cause 
of death in Him.” “T will chastise Him and let Him go.” Such half-willed 
opposition was wholly unavailing. It only betrayed to the Jews the inward 

1 Bar- Abbas, son of a (distinguished) father; perhaps Bar-Rabhan, son of a Rabbi.. The reading Jesus 
Bar* Abbas is as old as Origeil, and is far from improbable, although Matt, xxvii. 20 tells a little against 
it. If, however, Origen (as seems to be the ease) only found this reading in verse 17, the probability of its 
genuineness is weakened. The ingenious combinations of Ewald, that the Sanhcdrists desired his release, 
as belonging by family to their order, and the people because he had been imprisoned in the Corbau riot 
(Jos. Antt., ubi 8Upr.) t are highly uncertain. 

2 Matt, xxvii. 21. 

3 See Isa. v. 7. These Jewish mobs could, as we see from Josephus, be very abusive. “They came 
about his (Pilate’s) tribunal, and made a clamour at it” ( B . J. ii. 9, §4). “ Many myriads of the people got 
together, and made a clamour against him, and insisted that lie should leave off that design. Some of 
them also used reproaches , and abused the man (Pilate) as crowds of such people usually do. . . . feo ho 
bade tlie Jews go away, but they s boldly casthuj reproaches upon him” &c. (Autt. xviii. 3, §2). 
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fears of tlwir Procurator , 1 and practically made them masters of the situation. 
Again and again, with wilder and wilder vehemence, they rent the air with 

B oe tovtoi'. ' ArroXvaov rj/uv Bapa(3/3ui>. SravpaHrov, 

. this man.” “ Loose unto us Bar-Abbas. 

’ilate seemed utterly to yield to the Storm. He 
he delivered Jesus over to be scourged. The 
; scourging {<f>pcvye\Xu>aafl) implies that it was 
1 rods {virtue), for Pilate had no lictors, but 
Iorace calls the “ horribile flagellum” of which 
ian knout is the only modern representative, 
■scourging was the ordinary preliminary to 
fixion and other forms of capital punishment. 3 
was a punishment so truly horrible, that the 
lind revolts at it ; and it has long been 
abolished by that compassion of mankind 
which has been so greatly intensified, and 
in some degree even created, by the gradual 
, Christian truth. The unhappy sufferer was 
V. was tied by the hands in a bent position to 
the tense quivering nerves of the naked 
■Pm inflicted with leathern thongs, weighted 
Sr bone and lead ; sometimes even the 
H -sometimes, with terrible barbarity, 


comprehension of ®| 
publicly stripped, J 
a pillar, and then, on 
back, the blows were \ 
with jagged edges of 
blows fell by accident 
were purposely struck 
punishment so hideous 
victim generally fainted, 
man was sent away to 
vous exhaustion which 


— on the face and eyes. It was a 
that, under its lacerating agony, the 
often died ; still more frequently a 
perish under the mortification and ner- 
ensued. And this awful cruelty, on 


which we dare not dwell —this cruelty which makes the heart shudder and grow 
cold — was followed immediately by the third and bitterest derision — the derision 
of Christ as King. 

1 Tlius, in the alTair of the gilt. votive shields, the Jewish loaders were confirmed in their purpose, hy 
perceiving that. Pilate's nf.nd was wavering (Philo, ubi supr.). This, no doubt, is the kind of awo'fy 10 
with which he is charged in App. CondL v. 14 . 

2 Matt, xxvii. 2d. St. Luke, with a deep touch of pathos, merely says that Pilate “ gave up Jesus to 
their will,” and then, as though ho wished to drop a veil on all that followed, he does not even tell us that 
they led Him away, but adds, “ And as they led Him away ” (Luke xxiii. 25, 26). 

3 Matt, xxvii. 26. 
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In civilised nations all is done tluit can bo done to spare every need - 
less suffering to a man condemned to death ; lmt among the Homans insult 
and derision were tlie customary preliminaries to the last agony. The “ et 
pereuntibus udditu ludibna 1 of r l aeitus might stand (or their general practice. 
Such a custom furnished a specimen ol that worst and lowest form of human 



NT JIK-TIIKE. {From a VholojrojtU by (he Poh'slioe /•’< jiWuf/nii Finn!.) 


wickedness which delights to inflict pain, which feels an inhuman pleasure in 
gloating over the agonies of another, even when lie lias done no wrong. The 
mere spectacle of agony is agreeable to the degraded soul. The low vile 
soldiery of the Pnetorium — not Homans, who might have had more sense of 
the inborn dignity of the silent sufferer, but mostly the mere mercenary scum 
and dregs of the provinces — led Him into their barrack-room, and there mocked f 
in their savage hatred, the King whom they had tortured. It added keenness 

1 “They were insulted even in the agonies of death." 
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to their enjoyment to have in their power One who was of Jewish birth, of 
innocent life, of noblest bearing. 1 The opportunity broke so agreeably the 
coarse monotony of their life, that they summoned all of the cohort who were 
disengaged to witness their brutal sport. In sight of these hardened ruffians 
they went through the whole heartless ceremony of a mock coronation, a mock 
investiture, a mock homage. Around the brows of Jesus, in want6n mimicry 
of the Emperor’s laurel, they twisted a thorny wreath of leaves ; in Ilis 
tied and trembling hands they placed a reed for sceptre; from His torn and 
bleeding shoulders they stripped the white robe with which Herod had mocked 
Him — which must now have been all soaked with blood — and flung on Him an 
old scarlet paludament — some cast-off war cloak, with its purple laticlave, from 
the Praetorian wardrobe. 2 This, with feigned solemnity, they buckled over 
His right shoulder, with its glittering fibula; and then — each witli his derisive 
homage of bended knee — each with his infamous spitting — each with -the blow 
over the head from the reed-sceptre, which His bound hands could not hold — 
tiny kept passing before Him with their mock salutation of “Hail, King of 
the Jews ! ”« 

Even now, even yet, Pilate wished, hoped, even strove to save Him. Tie 
might represent this frightful scourging, not as the preliminary to crucifixion, 
but as an inquiry by torture, which had failed to elicit any further confession. 
And as Jesus came forth — as He stood beside him, with that martyr-form on 
the beautiful mosaic of the tribunal — the spots of blood upon His green wreath 
of torture, the mark of blows and spitting on His countenance, the weariness 
of His deathful agony upon the sleepless eyes, the mg am of faded scarlet, 
darkened by the weals of Ilis lacerated back, and dropping, it may be, its 
stains of crimson upon the tesselated floor — even then, even so, in that hour of 
His extremest humiliation — yet, as He stood in the grandeur of His holy calm 
on that lofty tribunal above the yelling crowd, there shone all over Him so 
Godlike a pre-eminence, so divine a nobleness, that Pilate broke forth with 


' Josephus gives us several instanees of <ho insane wantonness with which the soldiers delighted to 
insult tin? detested raeo among whom they were stationed [11. J. ii. 12, § 1 ; v. 11, § 1 ; Antt. xix. 9, § 1). 

2 Such presents were sent to allied kings (Liv. xxx. 17; Tac. Ann. xii. 56). (Keim.) Of. 1 Mace. xiv. 
44. — St. Matthew calls it “scarlet,” St.. Mark “purple.** The ancients discriminated colours very loosely; 
or rather, very differently from what we do. Our nomenclature dwells chiefly on differences of hue , and 
their implicit analysis was of another kind. (See some excellent remarks in Mr. Gladstone’s Juvcntv* 
Mundi, p. 540 ; Ruskin, Modem Painters , iii. 225). — For instance of similar mockery see Philo, in Finer. 
980, where Herod Agrippa II. is insulted in the person of an idiot, at Alexandria. Shakespeare's pathetic 
scene of tho insults heaped upon Richard H. will recur to every English reader. 

8 John xix. 3. 
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that involuntary exclamation which has thrilled, with emotion so many million 
hearts — 

“ Behold the Man ! ” 

But his appeal only woke a fierce outbreak of the scream, “ Crucify ! 
crucify ! dhe mere sight of Him, even in this Jlis unspeakable shame and 
sorrow, seemed to add fresh fuel to their hate. In vain the heathen soldier 
appeals for humanity to the Jewish priest; no heart throbbed with responsive 
pity; no voice of compassion broke that monotonous yell of “Crucify!” — the 
howling refrain of their wild “ liturgy of death.” The Roman who had shed 



PALESTINE THORNS. 

I. Zizyphus spiiRi Cliri.sti. 2. Zizyplms lotus. 


l)lood like water, on the field of battle, in open massacre, in secret assassi- 
nation, might well be supposed to have an icy and a stony heart ; but yet icier 
and stonier was the heart of those scrupulous hypocrites and worldly priests. 
“Take ye Him, and crucify llim,” said Pilate, in utter disgust, “for 1 iind 
no fault in Him.” What an admission from a .Roman judge ! “So far as I 
can see, He is wholly innocent ; yet if you nnost crucify Him, take Him and 
crucify. I cannot approve of, but I will readily connive at, your violation of 
the law.” But even this wretched guilty subterfuge is not permitted him. 
Satan will have from his servants the full tale of their crimes, and the sign- 


manual of their own willing assent at last. What the Jews want — what the 
Jews will have — is not tacit connivance, but absolute sanction. They see their 
power. They see that this blood-stained Governor dares not hold out against 
them ; they know that the Roman statecraft is tolerant of concessions to local 
superstition. Boldly, therefore, they fling to the winds all question of a poli- 
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tical offence, and with all their hypocritical pretences calcined by the heat of 
their passion, they shout, “ We have a law, and by our law He ought to die, 
because He made Himself a Son of God.” 

A Son of God ! The notion was far less strange and repulsive to a heathen 
than to a Jew; and this word, unheard before, startled Pilate with the third 
omen which made him tremble at the crime into which he was beihg dragged 
by guilt and fear. Once more, leaving the yelling multitude without, he takes 
Jesus with him into the quiet Judgment Hall, and — “ jam pro suit conmentia 
Chrhtianv*” 1 as Tertullian so finely observes — asks Him in awe-struck accents, 



ROMAN SKAT OF STATK. 

“ Whence art Thou ? ” Alas ! it was too late to answer now. Pilate was too 
deeply committed to his gross cruelty and injustice ; for him Jesus had spoken 
enough already ; for the wild beasts who raged without, He had no more to 
say. He did not answer. Then, almost angrily, Pilate broke out with the 
exclamation, “ Dost Thou not speak even io me?* Dost Thou not know that I 
have power to set Thee free, and have power to crucify Thee ? ” Power — how 
so? Was justice nothing, then? truth nothing? innocence nothing? con- 
science nothing? In the reality of things Pilate had no such power; even in 
the arbitrary sense of the tyrant it was an idle boast, for at this very moment 
he was letting “ I dare not ” wait upon “ I would.” And Jesus pitied the 

1 “ Already in liis inmost heart, a Christian.” 

2 Tim position of the <^o), “ to me,” is emphatic*. (John xix. 10, 11), 
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hopeless bewilderment of this man, whom guilt had changed from a "ruler into 
a slave. Not taunting, not confuting him — nay, even extenuating rather than 
aggravating his sin — Jesus gently answered, “ Thou hast no power against Me 
whatever, had it not been given thee from above j therefore he that betrayed Me 
to thee hath the greater sin.” Thou art indeed committing a great crime — but 
Judas, Annas, Caiaphas, these priests and Jews, are more to blame 'than thou. 
Thus, with infinite dignity, and yet with infinite tenderness, did Jesus judge 
His judge. In the very depths of his inmost soul Pilate felt the truth of the 
words — silently acknowledged the superiority of his bound and lacerated victim. 
All that remained in him of human and of noble — 

“ Felt how awful Goodness is, and Virtue, 

Jn her shape how lovely: felt and mourned 
His fall.” 

All of his soul that was not eaten away by pride and cruelty thrilled back an 
unwonted echo to these few calm words of the Son of God. Jesus had con- 
demned his sin, and so far from being offended, the judgment only deepened 
his awe of this mysterious Being, whose utter impotence seemed grander and 
more awful than the loftiest power. Prom that time Pilate was even yet more 
anxious to save Him. With all his conscience in a tumult, for the third and 
last time he mounted his tribunal, and made one more desperate effort. He 
led Jesus forth, and looking at Him, as He stood silent and in agony, but calm, 
on that shining Gabbatha, above the brutal agitations of the multitude, he said 
to those frantic rioters, as with a flash of genuine conviction, “ Bkhold your 
Kino!” But to the Jews it sounded like shameful scorn to call that beaten 
insulted Sufferer their King. A darker stream mingled with the passions of the 
raging, swaying crowd. Among the shouts of “Crucify,” ominous threatenings 
began for the first time to be mingled. It was now nine o’clock, and for nearly 
three hours 1 had they been raging and waiting there. The name of Cicsar 

1 As to the hour there is a well-known discrepancy between* John xix. 14, “ And it was .... about 
the sixth hour; and he saith unto t lie Jews, Behold your King;” and Mark xv. 25, “And it was tlio 
third hour, and they crucified Him . . There are various suggestions for removing this difficulty, But 
the only ones worth mentioning are: (a.) That in the word " crucified” St. Mark practically include 
all the preparations for the crucifixion, and therefore much of the trial: this is untenable, because lie 
uses the aorist, l<rTavp<u(rav , not. the imperfect. (0.) That one of the Evangelists is less accurate than the 
other. If no other solution of the difficulty were simple and natural, I should feel no difficulty in 
admitting this ; but as the general, and even the minute, accuracy of the Evangelists seems to mo demon- 
strable in innumerable cas«s f it is contrary to the commonest principles of fairness to insist that, there 
must bo an inaccuracy when another explanation is possible. (7.) That St. John adopts the Jl-oman 
chnl reckoning of hours. But(i.) tho Romans had no such reckoning; and (ii.) this will make Pilate s 
exclamation to have been uttered at six in the morning, in which case the trial could hardly have begun 
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began to be heard in wrathful murmurs. “Shall I crucify your King?” 
he had asked, venting the rage and soreness of his heart in taunts on them. 
“ We have no king hut Casar,” answered the Saddueees and Priests, Hinging 
to the winds every national impulse and every Messianic hope . 1 “ If thou let 
this man go,” shouted the mob again and again, “thou art not Caxarts friend. 
Every one who tries to make himself a king speaketli against Camr.”' 3 And 
at that dark terrible name of Ca*sar, Pilate trembled. It was a name to conjure 
with. It mastered him. He thought of that terrible implement of tyranny, 
the accusation of laem majestas, into which all other charges merged, which 
had made confiscation and torture so common, and had caused blood to How 
like water in the streets of Koine. He thought of Tiberius, the aged gloomy 
Emperor, then hiding at Capreae his ulcerous features, his poisonous suspicions, 
his sick infamies, his desperate revenge. At this very time he had been 
maddened into a yet more sanguinary and misanthropic ferocity by the detected 
falsity and treason of his only friend and minister, Sejanus, and it was to So j anus 
himself that Pilate is said to have owed his position. There might be secret 
delators in that very mob. Panic-stricken, the unjust judge, in obedience to 
his own terrors, consciously betrayed the innocent victim to the anguish of 
death. He who had so often prostituted justice, was now unable to achieve 
the one act of justice which he desired. He who had so often murdered pity, 
was now forbidden to taste the sweetness of a pity lbr which he longed, lie 
who had so often abused authority, was now rendered impotent to exercise 
it, for once, on the side of right. Truly for him, sin had become its own 
Erinnys, and his pleasant vices had been converted into the instrument of his 
punishment! Did the solemn and noble words of the Law of the Twelve 
Tables 3 — “ Vanae voces popu/i. non sunt audiendae, qnando nut no.vunu cruninc 
abxolvi, ant innocentem condemnnri dexidrrnnt” v — come across his memory with 
accents of reproach as he delivered Ear-Abbas and condemned Jesus? It may 
have been so. At any rate his conscience did not leave him at ease. At this, 

nt daylight, as no time is left for the intermediate incidents. (8.) Thai the r 1 (third I in John xix. I t 
has by a very early error been altered into (sixth). Unless great latitude he allowed to the word 
“J, this appears to mo a possiblo solution; it is, however, perfectly true that the ancients, as a rule, were 
much looser than wo are in ' their notes of time. 

1 “The formal oquivalont of Emperor is, of course, auroKparup, .... hut the provincials freely spoke 
of even the Julian Caesars as ‘ king.’ (Freeman, Assays, II. 316.) 

* Agrippa I. inscribed Ids coins with the title (ptAuxu'nrap, •• Oaisar’s friend.” (Akorman, p. 30.) 

3 Lex. xii. De poenis. 

* “ The empty cries of the people must not bo regarded when they call for the release of the guilty, or 
the doom of the innocent.” 
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or some early period of the trial, he went through the solemn farce of trying to 
absolve his conscience from the guilt. He sent for water ; he washed his hands 
before the multitude; he said, “ J am innocent of the blood of this just person ; 
see ye to it.” Hid he think thus to wash away his guilt? He could wash his 
hands; could he wash his heart? Might he not far more truly have said with 
the murderous king in the splendid tragedy — 


“ Can all old Ocean’s waters wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? Nay, rather would this hand 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green — one red ! ” 

It niciy be tb at, as lie thus murdered bis conscience, such a thought flashed 
for one moment across his miserable mind, in the words of his native poet — 


“ All illinium faeiles qui tristia crimina caedis 
Fluminea tolli posse putatis aqua!” 1 


But if so, the thought was instantly drowned in a yell, the most awful, the 
most hideous, the most memorable that History records. “7/7# blood be on m 
and on oar children ” Then Pilate finally gave way. The fatal “Ibis ad 
craven” was uttered with reluctant wrath, lie delivered Him unto them, that 
lie might be cracijied . 

And now mark, for one moment, the revenges of History. lias not His 
blood been on them, and on their children? Has it not fallen most of 
all on those most nearly concerned in that deep tragedy? Before the dread 
sacrifice was consummated, Judas died in the horrors of a loathsome suicide. 
Caiaplms was deposed the year following. Herod died in infamy and exile. 
Stripped of his Procurators!) ip very shortly afterwards, on the very charges he 
had tried by a wicked concession to avoid, Pilate, wearied out with misfortunes, 
died in suicide and banishment, leaving behind him an execrated name. 2 The 


1 Ov. Fast. ii. 45. Thu custom, though Jewish (Deni. xxi. fi, 7, “all the elders . . . shall wash ilioir 
hands . . . and say, Our hands have not slied this blood, neither have our eyes seen it*’), was also 
Greek and Roman. 

2 Euseb. Cit ron, p. 78. His banish men) to Vienna Allobrogum, his tomb, his connection with Mount. 
Pilate, &c\, arc all uncertain traditions. The Vat-adonis Pilati , Mors Pilati , Ac., are as spurious as his 
“martyrdom,” which is observed by the Abyssinian Church on Juno 25. But. Evang. Nicod. i. U, which 
speaks of Pilate as “circumcised in heart,” shows that the early Christians were not insensible of his efforts 
to save Jesus. “Upon all murderers,” says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, “ God hath not thrown a thunderbolt, 
nor broken all sacrilegious persons upon the wheel of an inconstant and ebbing estate, nor spoken to every 
oppressor from heaven in a voice of thunder, nor cut df all rebels in the first attempts of insurrection; hut 
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house of Annas was destroyed a generation later by an infuriated mob, and bis 
son was dragged through the streets, and scourged and beaten to his place 
of murder. Some of those who shared in and witnessed the scenes of that day— 
and thousands of their children — also shared in and witnessed the long horrors 
of that siege of Jerusalem which stands unparalleled in history for its unutter- 
able fearfulness. “It seems,” says Kenan, “as though the whole race had 
appointed a rendezvous for extermination.” They had shouted, “ We have no 
king hut Ca)sar ! ” and they had no king hut Ciesar ; and leaving only for a 
time the fantastic shadow of a local and contemptible royalty, Ciesar after 
Caesar outraged, and tyrannised, and pillaged, and oppressed them, till at last 
they rose in wild revolt against the Ciesar whom they had claimed, and a Ciesar 
slaked in the blood of its best defenders the rod ashes of their burnt and 
desecrated Temple. They had forced the Romans to crucify their Christ, and 
though they regarded this punishment with especial horror , 1 they and their 



children were themselves crucified in myriads by the Romans outside their own 
walls, till room was wanting and wood failed and the soldiers had to ransack a 
fertile inventiveness of cruelty for fresh methods of indicting this insulting 


because He hath done so to some, wo are to look upon those judgments us divine accents and voices of 
God, threatening all the same crimes with the liko events, and with the ruins of eternity.” ( Life of Christ , 
111. xv.) — How much more true and reverent- is this than the despairing cynicism wliich says, “ Gardens - 
nous d'uno expression si liaivemcnt inipie. II n’y a pas plus do vengeance dans riiistoire quo dans la 
nature; los revolutions no sont pas plus justes quo lo volean qui eciato nu rnvulancho qui roule.” 
(Ilenan.) 

1 See Jos. B. J. vii. 0., § 4. 


* These copper coins were struck in "Palestine during the brief governorship of Punt ins Pilate, and bear 
evidence of Roman dominion and of the respect with wliich tin* conquerors treated tin* tender feelings of their 
subjects. For while the obverse shows in each case the legend TIBEPIOT KAICAPOC — i.e.. (The coin) “ ot f l iberius 
Ciesar” — with the addition of the year of his reign, us, year 1(1 i.e., A. lb 2!) and on the n rn-sr of the second, LIZ, 

year 17— i.e., A.l). 30 — yet neither of them hears any human portrait, as would have hern the ease if they had been 
struck at Rome. The obverse of the former Bhows also the representation of a sacred vessel, perhaps presented hy 
the Emperor to the Temple ; on the reverse are three wheat-ears, bound together and encircled by the w f ords 
10TAIA KAICAPOC — i.e ., “Julia Caesar's ” (mother), thus commemorating the great Empress-dowager I avia, who 
survived to A.D. 29, the latest year in which wo find her so mentioned on coins. The crooked stall’ ( (it tins ) upon 
the second piece is a symbol of augury, an occult science to which Tiberius was strongly attached. 
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form of death . 1 They had given thirty pieces of silver for their Saviour’s blood, 
and they were themselves sold in thousands for yet smaller sums. They had 
chosen Bar- Abbas in preference to their Messiah, and for them there has been no 
Messiah more, while a murderer’s dagger swaj^ed the last counsels of their dying 
nationality. They had accepted the guilt of blood, ai)d the last pages of their 
history were glued together with the rivers of their blood, and that blood con- 
tinued to be shed in wanton cruelties from age to age. They who will, may 
see in incidents like these the mere unmeaning chances of History; but there is 
in History nothing unmeaning to one who regards it as the Voice of God 



ROMAN' TULISTA. (From Monffnucon.) 


speaking among the destinies of men ; and whether a man sees any significance 
or not in events like these, he must be blind indeed who does not see that when 
the murder of Christ was consummated, the axe was laid at the root of the 
barren tree of Jewish nationality. Since that day Jerusalem and its environs, 
with their “ ever-extending miles of grave-stones and ever-lengthening pavement 
of tombs and sepulchres,” have become little more than one vast cemetery — an 
Aceldama, a field of blood, a potter’s field to bury strangers in. Like the mark 

1 Jos. B. J. v. 11, § 1. The common notion, that having bought Christ for thirty pieces of silver 
they wero sold by thirties for one piece of silver, seems to be solely derived from a mediaeval forgery 
called The Revenging of the Saviour . Still it is true that “the blood of Jesus shod for the salvation 

of the world became to them a curse So manna turns to worms, and the wine of angels to 

vinegar and lees, when it is received into impure vessels or tasted by wanton palates, and the sun himself 
produces rats and serpents when it reflects upon the sliine of Nilus ” (Jer. Taylor. III. xv.) 
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of Cain upon the forehead of their race, the guilt of that blood has seemed 
to cling to them — as it ever must until that same blood ell'aceth it. For, 
by God’s mercy, that blood was shed for them also who made it How ; the 
voice which they strove to quench in death was uplifted in its last prayer for 
pity on His murderers. May that blood be efficacious ! may that prayer be 
heard l 1 

1 It is in the deepest sincerity that I add these last words. Any one who traces a spirit of vindictiveness 
in the last paragraph wholly misjudges the spirit in which it is written. This book may perhaps fall into 
the hands of Jewish readers. Thoy, of all others, if true to the deepest lessons of the faith in which they 
have been trained, will acknowledge the hand of God in History. And the events spoken of here are not. 
imaginative; they are indisputable facts. The Jew at least will believe that in external consequences 
God visits the sins of the fathers upon the children. Often and often in History have the crimes of the 
guilty seemed to be visited even on their innocent posterity. The apparent in justice of this is but on 
the surface. There is a tiro that, purities, no less than a tiro that scathes; and who shall say that t ho 
very afflictions of Israel — afflictions, alas ! so largely caused by the sin of Christendom — may not. have 
been meant for a refilling of the pure gold? God’s judgments — it may he the very sternest and most 
irremediable of them — come, many a time, in the guise, not of affliction, but of immense earthly prosperity 
and ease. 




.* If 
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* This denarius was struck at the beginning of the tirst c* ntury before the Christian era, and probably 
commemorates the suppression of the servile revolt in 133- -131 B.C. On the reverse a Roman soldier, united with 
sliitdd (scutum) and short sword (parazott iu m), nourishes aloft a knotted scourge (the horrihUe Jltun limn of Harare, 
Sat. 1. iii. 119) against his adversary, who seems to he falling on one knee behind liis shield. Tin* letters T(itus) 
DEI 1)1 (us) ill- the exergue indicate the name of the otlieial (probably a proeoiisnl) under whoso authority the pieni 
was struck. The obverse bears the hehneted head of Minerva, as goddess of Koine; underneath is in sign of the 
coin being worth ten copper pieces, and to the right the word ROMA in monogram. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

T II K CRUCIFIXION. 


Dum erueis inimicos 
Vocabis, et amieos, 

O Josu, Fili Dei, 

Sis, oro, meinor mei.” 1 


Thomas op Celano, Be Cruce Domini 

M T L ES> ev ped ) crttcnn ” (“ Go, sol dier, get ready 

the cross ”). In some such formula of terrible im- 
port Pilate must have given his final order . 2 The 
execution followed immediately upon the judgment. 
The time required for the necessary preparation would 
not be very long, and during this brief pause the 

1 “ When Thou shalt call tho friends of tlio cross and its enemies, 
O Jesu, Son of God, 1 pray Thee, remember me.” 

2 That Pilate sent some oflicial account of the trial and crucifixion to 
Tiberius would be a priori probable, and seems to be all but certain (Just. Marl. 
ApoI. i. ,6; Tort. Apol. 21; Enseb. Hist. Eccl. ii. 2; Lardner, vi. 606); bat it 
is equally certain that the existing Acta, Paradosis , Mors and Epistolae Pilot i 
are spurious. Tisehendorf (Da Evany. A poor., Orly., p. 67) thinks that, though 
interpolated, they may contain old materials, but I can find nothing of any 
interest or value in them. 



“BEARING HIS CROSS.” 


soldiers, whose duty it was to see that the sentence was carried out, stripped 
Jesus of the scarlet war-cloak, now dyed with the yet deeper stains of blood, and 
dad Him again in His own garments . 1 When the cross had been prepared they 



TROPHY OF HOMAN ARMS. {From Monlfnncon.) 


rh k° me kwe supposed that a second scourging took place, the first, being the question ny torture, 
ie second the wpoaucicriubs. It seems clear, however, that Pilate had meant the scourging to Ijo this 
1,uillar y to crucifixion, though, at the last moment, it suited him to let it pass as inquisitorial. 
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laid it — or possibly only one of the beams of it — upon His shoulders, and led 
Him to the place of punishment. The nearness of the great feast, the myriads 
who were present in Jerusalem, made it desirable to seize the opportunity for 
striking terror into all Jewish malefactors. Two were therefore selected for exe- 
cution at the same time with Jesus — two brigands and rebels of the lowest stamp. 
Their crosses were laid upon them, a maniple of soldiers in full armour were 
marshalled under the command of their centurion, and, amid thousands of spec- 
tators, coldly inquisitive or furiously hostile, the procession started on its way. 

The cross was not, and could not have been, the massive and lofty structure 
with which such myriads of pictures have made us familiar. Crucifixion was 
among the Homans a very common punishment, and it is clear that they would 
not waste any trouble in constructing the instrument of shame and torture . 1 
It would undoubtedly be made of the very commonest wood that came to 
hand, perhaps olive or sycamore, and knocked together in the very rudest 
fashion. Still, to support the body of a man, a cross would require to be of 
a certain size and weight; and to one enfeebled by the horrible severity of 
the previous scourging, the carrying of such a burden would be an additional 
misery . 2 Hut Jesus was enfeebled not only by this cruelty, but by previous 
days of violent struggle and agitation, by an evening of deep and overwhelming 
emotion’ by a night of sleepless anxiety and suffering, by the mental agony of 
the garden, by three trials and three sentences of death before the Jews, by the 
long and exhausting scenes in the Pnetorium, by the examination before Herod, 
and by the brutal and painful derisions which He had undergone, first at the 
hands of the Sanhedrin and their servants, then from Herod’s body-guard, and 
lastly from the Homan cohort. All these, superadded to the sickening lacera- 


Further, it is inconceivable that. Jesus could have been capable of physically enduring two such fearful 
inflictions, either of which was often sufficient to cause convulsions and death. It is better to regard the 
ippayewdiras, “having scourged,” of Matt, xxvii. 2ti as retrospective. 

1 Of the various kinds of cross — the crux dvemsuta (X), the crux ansata, Si c. — it is certain that t ho 
cross on which Jesus was crucified "was either the crux commissa (T, St. Anthony’s cross), or the crux 
immissa, (ho ordinary Roman cross (t). Tho fact that tho former was in tho shape of tho Greek capital 
tau has given ample room for the allegorising propensities of the Fathers. I have not alluded to the 
so-called “invention of the cross,” for the story is intrinsically absurd, and the Jews generally burnt 
their crosses (Ofho, Lex. Robb. s. v. “ Snpplicia ”). What seems decisive in favour of tho shapo preserved 
by the traditions of art for nearly l,f»00 years is tho expression of Matt, xxvii. 37, that the title was put 
‘above llis head.” I have collected all that seemed arclueologically interesting on this subject iu the 
articles “ Cross ” and “ Crucifixion ” in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible. 

3 Cf. Gen. xxii. f> l ira. ix. (>). It is not certain whether the condemned carried their entire cross or eulv 
■. part of it — the juitibuluni, or transom, as distinguished from the crux. If tho entire cross was carried. 

I is probable that the two beams were not (as in pictures) nailed to each other, but simply fastened together 
by a rope, and earned liko a V ( fu.rca ). If, as tradition says (Acts of Pilate, B. 10), tho hands were 
/ ,'d. the dii'icultios of supporting tho burden would bo further enhanced. 
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tions of the scourging, had utterly broken down His physical strength. His 
tottering footsteps, if not His actual falls under that fearful load, made it 
evident that He lacked the physical strength to carry it from the l’netorium 
to Golgotha. Even if they did not pity Ilis feebleness, the Homan soldiers 
would naturally object to the consequent hindrance and delay. Hut they found 
an easy method to solve the difficulty. They bad not proceeded farther than 
the city gate, when they met a man coming from the country, who was known 
to the early Christians as “ Simon of Cyrene, the father of Alexander and 
Rufus;” and, perhaps on some hint from the accompanying .lews that Simon 
sympathised with the teaching of the Sufferer, they impressed him without the 
least scruple into their odious service . 1 

The miserable procession resumed its course, and though tin* apocryphal 
traditions of the Romish Church narrate many incidents of the Via Doforoxa, 
only one such incident is recorded in the Gospel history . 3 St. Luke tells us 
that among the vast multitude of people who followed Jesus were many women. 
From the men in that moving crowd He does not appear to have received one 
word of pity or of sympathy. Some there must surely have been who bad seen 
His miracles, who had heard His words ; some of those who bad been almost, 
if not utterly, convinced of His Messialiship, as they bung upon His lips 
while lie uttered His great discourses in the Temple ; some of the eager 
crowd who had accompanied Him from Bethany five days before with shouted 
hosannas and waving palms. Yet if so, a faithless timidity or a deep misgiving 
— perhaps even a boundless sorrow — kept them dumb. But these women, more 
quick to pity, less susceptible to controlling influences, could not and would 
not conceal the grief and amazement with which this spectacle filled them. 
They beat upon their breasts and rent the air with their lamentations, fill Jesus 

1 viyy*p€v<rav. It seems to havo boon a common tiling for Roman soldiers to impress people to 
carry burdens for them (Epiet. Divert, iv. 1). The Cyronians bad a synagogue at Jerusalem (A els ii. 
10; vi. 9). Tho names Alexander and Rufus are too common to enable us to feel any certainty as to 
their identification with those of the same name mentioned in Aels xix. 33; 1 Tim. i. 20; Rom, xvi. 13. 
The belief of the Corinthians, Basilidians, Carpocratians, and other Gnostics, that Simon was crucified for 
Jesus by mistake (!), is not worth notieo hero (Iren. Adv. Haem k. i. 231. One of these wild distortions 
was that Judas was crucified for Him; and another that, it was a certain Titian, or a phantom created by 
God in tho sem bianco of Jesus. It is a curious trace of the dissemination of Gnostic and Apocryphal 
legends in Arabia that Mahomet treats tho actual crucifixion of Jesus as an unworthy calumny. (Koran, 
Surat 3 , 4 ; Sale’s Koran , i. 64, 124, “ They slew Him not, neither crucified Him, but lie was represented 
by one in His likeness,”) 

2 Those form the subjects of the stations which are to bo seen in all Romish churches, and are mainly 
derived from apocryphal sources. They originated among the Franciscans. The so-called \ ia Dolorosa 
does not seem to be mentioned earlier than the fourteenth century. That Jesus, before being eased of 
His burden, was scourged and goaded onward is but too sadly probable. (Of. Jer. Taylor, Lijc vj Cluist , 
HI. xv. 2.) 
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Himself hushed their shrill cries with words of solemn warning. Turning to 
them — which He could not have done had He still been staggering under the 
burden of His cross — He said to them, “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
me ; but for yourselves weep, and for your children. For lo ! days arc coming 
in which they shall say, Blessed are the barren, and the wombs whiph bare not, 
and the breasts which gave not suck. Then shall they begin to say to the 
mountains, Fall on us, and to the hills, Cover us ; for if they do these things 
in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” Theirs was but an emotional 
outburst of womanly tenderness, which they could not repress as they saw the 
great Prophet of mankind in His hour of shame and weakness, with the herald 
proclaiming before Him the crimes with which He was charged, and the Roman 
soldiers carrying the title of derision, and Simon bending under the weight of 
the wood to which He was to be nailed. Hut He warned them that, if this 
were all which they saw in the passing spectacle, far bitterer causes of woe 
awaited them, and their children, and their race. Many of them, and the 
majority of their children, would live to sec such rivers of bloodshed, such com- 
plications of agony, as the world had never known before — days which would 
seem to overpass the capacities of human suffering, and would make men seek 
to hide themselves, if it might be, under the very roots of the hill on which 
their city stood . 1 The fig-tree of their nation’s life was still green : if such 
deeds of darkness were possible -now, what should be done when that tree was 
withered and blasted, and ready for the burning? 2 3 — if in the days of hope and 
decency they could execrate their blameless Deliverer, what would happen in the 
days of blasphemy and madness and despair ? If, under the full light of day, 
Priests and Scribes could crucify the Innocent, what would be done in the mid- 
night orgies and blood-stained bacchanalia of Zealots and Murderers ? This 
was a day of crime ; that would be a day when Crime had become her own 
avenging fury. — The solemn warning, the last sermon of Christ on earth, was 
meant primarily for those who heard it ; but, like all the words of Christ, it 

1 Hos. ix. 12 — 16; x. 8; Isa. ii. 10; Rev. vi. 16. Those words of Christ met with a painfully literal 

illustration when hundreds of the unhappy Jews at the siege of Jerusalem hid themselves in tho 
darkest and vilest subterranean recesses, and when, besides those who were hunted out, no less than 
2,000 were killed by being buried under tho ruins of thoir hiding-places (Jos. B. J, vi. 9, § 4). 

3 The exact meaning of this proverbial expression is not certain. It is often explained to moan, “ If, 
in tho fulfilment of God’s purposes, I the Holy and tho Innocent must suffer thus — if the green tree 
bo thus blasted — how shall the dry tree of a wicked life, with its abominable branches, be consumed 
in tho uttermost burning?" (Of. Prov. xi. 31; Ezek. xx. 47; xxi. 4; and especially 1 Peter iv. 17.) 
(See Schonkel, CharaJderbila,, p. 30, E. Tr.) The difficulty of understanding the words was early felt, 
and wo find an absurd allusion to them in the Revenging of the Saviowr , where Titus exclaims, “ They 
bung our Lord on a green treo . • .let us hang them on a dry tree.” 
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has deeper and wider meaning for all mankind. Those words warn every 
child of man that the day of careless pleasure and blasphemous disbelief will 
be followed by the crack of doom ; they warn each human being who lives in 
pleasure on the earth, and eats, and drinks, and is drunken, that though the 
patience of God waits, and Ilis silence is unbroken, yet the days shall come 
when He shall speak in thunder, and His wrath shall burn like fire.’ 

And so with this sole sad episode they came to the fatal place, called 
Golgotha, or, in its Latin form, Cal vary — that is, “ a skull.” "Why it was so 
called is not known. It may conceivably have been a well-known place of 
execution ; or possibly the name may imply a bare, rounded, scalp-like eleva- 
tion. It is constantly called the “ hill of Golgotha,” or of Calvary ; but the 
Gospels merely call it “a place,” and not a hill . 1 Inspecting its site volumes 
have been written, but nothing is known. The data for anything approaching 
to certainty are wholly wanting ; and, in all probability, the actual spot lies 
buried and obliterated under the mountainous rubbisli-heaps of the ten-times- 
taken city. The rugged and precipitous mountain represented in sacred 
pictures is as purely imaginary as the skull of Adam, which is often painted 
lying at the foot of the cross ,' 2 or as any other of the myriads of legends which 
have gathered round this most stupendous and moving scene in the world’s 
history. All that we know of Golgotha, all that we shall ever know, all that 
God willed to be known, is that it was without the city gate. The religion of 
Christ is spiritual ; it needs no relic ; it is independent of Holy Places ; it says 
to each of its children, not “ Lo, here ! ” and “ lo, then* ! ” but “ The kingdom 
of God is within you.” 

Utterly brutal and revolting as was the punishment of crucifixion, which has 
now for fifteen hundred years been abolished by the common pity and abhoi’rence 
of mankind,* there was one custom in Judaea, and one custom occasionally 

1 Mett. xxvii. 33; Mark xv. 22. Calvary is used by llio E. Y. as a rendering of tcpavlov , “skull,” only in 
Luke xxiii. 33. It is called “monticulus” in the old Itiner . Bur dig. Hieros. vii. Renan compares the 
French word “Chaumont” ( Vic de Jesus, 416). Ewald identifies it with the hill Gareb (Jer. xxxi. 30). 
It is hardly worth while to enter into elaborate arguments about the site, which may any day bo overthrown 
by a discovery of the course of the second wall. 

2 “ Ibi erectus ost medicus ubi jaeehat aegrotus” (Aug.). Origen compares 1 Cor. xv. 22. There was 
a legend that three drops of Christ's blood fell on Adam’s skull, and caused his resurrection, fulfilling 
the ancient prophecy rjuotod in Eph. v. 14, where Jerome had heard a preacher adopt the reading, 

“ Awake, Adam that sleepost . . . and Christ shall touch thee ” (Iwi^avaa). (Jer. in Matt, xxvii. 33 ; 

Reland, Palest. 860, for the trim reading iirKpavva, “ shall enlighten.”) The words in tlio original aro 
rhythmical, and as they do not occur in Scripture, they aro now usually considered to be a fragment of 
somo early Christian hymn. 

3 It was abolished by Constantine (Aur. Viet. Const. 41). The infamy of crucifixion is still preserved 
in the reproachful narno Talui in which the Talmud speaks of Jesus, and “ worshippers of the Hung,” 
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practised by tbe Romans, which reveal some touch of passing humanity. The 
latter consisted in giving to the sufferer a blow under the arm-pit, which, 
without causing death, yet hastened its approach. Of this I need not speak, 
because, for whatever reason, it was not practised on this occasion. The former, 
which seems to have been due to the milder nature of Judaism, and which was 
derived from a happy piece ot Rabbinic exegesis on 1’rov. xxxi. (5, consisted in 
giving to the condemned, immediately before bis execution, a draught of wine 
medicated with some powerful opiate. It had been the custom of wealthy ladies 
in Jerusalem to provide this stupefying potion at their own expense, and they 
did so quite irrespectively of their sympathy for any individual criminal. It 
was probably taken freely by the two malefactors, but when they offered it to 
Jesus He would not take it. The refusal was an act of sublimcst heroism. 
The effect of the draught was to dull the nerves, to cloud the intellect, to 
provide an anaesthetic against some part, at least, of the lingering agonies of 
that dreadful death. But He, whom some modern sceptics have been base 
enough to accuse of feminine feebleness and cowardly despair, preferred rather 
“to look Death in the face” — to meet the king of terrors without striving to 
deaden tbe force of one agonising anticipation, or to still the throbbing of one 
lacerated nerve. 

The three crosses were laid on the ground — that of Jesus, which was 
doubtless taller than the other two, being placed in bitter scorn in the midst. 
Perhaps the cross-beam was now nailed to the upright, and certainly the title, 
which had either been borne by Jesus fastened round Ilis neck, or carried by 
one of the soldiers in front of Him, was now nailed to the summit of His cross. 
Then lie was stripped of His clothes, and then followed tie* most awful moment 
of all. He was laid down upon the implement of torture. His arms were 
stretched along the cross-beams; and at the centre of the open palms, the point 
of a huge iron nail was placed, which, by the blow of a mallet, was driven home 
into the wood. 1 Then through either foot separately, or possibly through both 
together as they were placed one over the other, another huge nail tore its 
way through the quivering flesh. Whether the sufferer was ttlxo hound to the 
cross we do not know; but, to prevent the hands and feet being torn away 


which thoy apply to Christians, though, according to their fable. Ho was first stoned, then hung on the tree. 
*' Sorvilo,” “ infame,” “ eruololissiinum,” “ taeterrimum,” “summuni,” " extremum, "supplieiiun, arc tlio 
namos givon to it by tho Romans. 

1 I write thus because the familiarity of oft-repeated words prevents us from realising what crucifixion 
really was, and because it seems well that wo should realise this. Tlio hideous custom was probably 
copied by the Romans from tho Phoenicians. Tho Egyptians simply hound tho hands and feet, leaving 
the sufferer to dio mainly of starvation, 



SOME OF THE EARLIEST REPRESENTATIONS OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 
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by the weight of the body, which could not “ rest upon nothing but four great 
wounds,” there was, about the centre of the cross, a wooden projection strong 
enough to support, at least in part, a human body winch soon became a weight 
of agony. 

It was probably at this moment of inconceivable horror that the voice ol 
the Son of Man was heard uplifted, not in a cry of natural agony at that fearful 
torture, but calmly praying in Divine compassion for His brutal and pitiless 
murderers — aye, and for all who in their sinful ignorance crucify Him afresh 
for ever 1 — “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they no.” 

And then the accursed tree 2 — with its living human burden hanging upon it 
in helpless agony, and suffering fresh tortures as every movement irritated the 
fresh rents in hands and feet — was slowly heaved up by strong arms, and the 
end of it fixed firmly in a hole dug deep in the ground lbr that purpose. The 
feet were but a little raised above the earth. The victim was in full reach of 
every hand that might choose to strike, in close proximity to every gesture of 
insult and hatred. lie might hang for hours to be abused, insulted, even 
tortured by the ever-moving multitude who, with that desire to see what is 
horrible which always characterises the coarsest hearts, had thronged to gaze 
upon a sight which should rather have made them weep tears of blood. 

And there, in tortures which grew ever more insupportable, over more mad- 
dening as time flowed on, the unhappy victims might linger in pain so cruelly 
intolerable, that often they were driven to entreat and implore the spectators, or 
the executioners, for dear pity’s sake, to put an end to anguish too awful for 
man to bear — conscious to the last, and often, with tears of abject misery, 
beseeching from their enemies the priceless boon of death . 3 

For indeed a death by crucifixion seems to include all that pain and death 
caw have of horrible and ghastly — dizziness, cramp, thirst, starvation, sleepless- 
ness, traumatic fever, tetanus, publicity of shame, long continuance of torment, 

1 The thought is more than once expressed by Mr. Browning (A Dccth in the Desert ): — 

tf Is not ITis lovo, at issue still with sin, 

Closed with, and cast, and conquered, crucified 
Visibly when a wrong is done on earth K M 

2 Infolix lignum (Liv. i. 26; Sen. Ep. 101, SlcX Now that this “ tree of cursing and shame sits upon 
the sceptres, and is engraved and signed on the foreheads of kings” (Jer. Taylor), wo can hardly 
imagine the disgust and horror with which it was once regarded when it had no associations hut those 
“of pain, of guilt, and of ignominy” (Gibbon, ii. 153). 

3 And hence there aro many ancient instances of men liaving been first strangled, or nearly killed, am 
then crucified; and of men who bought by largo bribes this mournful but* merciful privilege (Cie. 
Verr. 2, 45). 
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horror of anticipation, mortification of untended wounds — all intensified just up 
to the point at which they can be endured at all, but all stopping just short 
of the point which would give to the sufferer the relief of unconsciousness. The 
unnatural position made every movement painful ; the lacerated veins and 
crushed tendons throbbed with incessant anguish ; the wounds, inflamed by 
exposure, gradually gangrened ; the arteries — especially of the head — became 
swollen and oppressed with surcharged blood; and while each variety of misery 
went on gradually increasing, there was added to them the intolerable pang 
of a burning and raging thirst ; and all these physical complications caused an 
internal excitement and anxiety, which made the prospect of death itself — of 
death, the awful unknown enemy, at whose approach man usually shudders most 
— bear the aspect of a delicious and exquisite release. 

Such was the death to which Christ was doomed ; and though for Him it 
was happily shortened by all that He had previously endured, yet He hung 
from soon after noon until nearly sunset, before “He gave up His soul to death.” 

When the cross was uplifted, the leading Jews, for the first time, pro- 
minently noticed the deadly insult in which Pilate had vented his indignation. 
Before, in their blind rage, they had imagined that the manner of His cruci- 
fixion was an insult aimed at Jesus ; but now that they saw Him hanging 
between the two robbers, on a cross yet loftier, it suddenly flashed upon them 
that it was a public scorn inflict ed upon them. For on the white wooden tablet 
smeared with gypsum, which was to be seen so conspicuously over the head of 
Jesus on the cross, ran, in black letters, an inscription in the three civilised 
languages of the ancient world — the three languages of which one at least was 
certain to be known by every single man in that assembled multitude — in the 
official Latin, in the current Greek, in the vernacular Aramaic — informing all 
that this Man who was thus enduring a shameful, servile death — this Man thus 
crucified between two sicarii in the sight of the world , 1 was 

“THE KING OF THE JEWS.” 2 

To Him who was crucified the poor malice seemed to have in it nothing of 
derision. Even on I Us cross He reigned; even there He seemed divinely 
elevated above the priests who had brought about His death, and the coarse, 

1 Mark xv. 28 [Isa. liii. 12) is probably spurious. St. Mark, ■writing for tho Romans, never om'C 
quotes from the Old Testament. 

2 We cannot tell which of the Evangelists gives the exact title : it is, however, possiblo that the fonyest 
one is accurately given by St. John (xix. 19), and that it was the one in Aramaic, which would require 
least room. Professor Wcstcott remarks that, as given by St. Luke, it “seems like the scornful turn oi 
the i jat-in title ” ( Introd ., p. 307). 
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idle, vulgar multitude who had flocked to feed their greedy eyes upon His 
sufferings. The malice was quite impotent against One whose spiritual and 
moral nobleness struck awe into dying malefactors and heathen executioners, even 
in the lowest abyss of His physical degradation. AVith the passionate ill- 
humour of the Roman governor there probably blended a vein of seriousness. 
While he was delighted to revenge himself on his detested subjects by an act 
of public insolence, he probably meant, or half meant, to imply that this was, 
in one sense, the King of the .lews — the greatest, the noblest, the truest of 
His race, whom therefore His race had crucified. The King was not unworthy 
of His kingdom, but the kingdom of the King. There was something loftier 
even than royalty in the glazing eyes which never ceased to look with sorrow 
on the City of Righteousness, which had now become a city of murderers. The 
Jews felt the intensity of the scorn with which Pilate had treated them. It 
so completely poisoned their hour of triumph, that they sent their chief priests 
in deputation, begging the Governor to alter the obnoxious title. “ Write not,” 
they said, “‘The King of the Jews/ but that ‘ He mid, I am the King of 
the Jews.’” But Pilate’s courage, which had oozed away so rapidly at the 
name of Caesar, had now revived. He was glad in any and every way to 
browbeat and thwart the men whose seditious clamour had forced him in the 
morning to act against his will. Few men had the power of giving expression 
to a sovereign contempt more effectually than the Romans. Without deigning 
any justification of what he had done, Pilate summarily dismissed these solemn 
hierarchs with the curt and contemptuous reply, “ What l have written, I have 
written .” 1 

In order to prevent the possibility of any rescue, even at the last moment 
— since instances had been known of men taken from the cross and restored to 
life 2 3 — a quaternion of soldiers with their centurion were left on the ground to 
guard the cross. The clothes of the victims always fell as perquisites to the 
men who had to perform so weary and disagreeable an office. Kittle dreaming 
how exactly they were fulfilling the mystic intimations of olden Jewish prophecy, 
they proceeded, therefore, to divide between them the garments ol Jesus. The 
tallitli they tore into four parts, probably ripping it down the seams ; but the 

1 Such conduct on tho part, of Pilate would probably have been called “ mythical,” &«•., if wo did not 

find Philo attributing to him just tho saino “ malicious intention to vex the people ” (//<•</. nd 38). 

3 At til© request of Josephus, who prostrated himself ut tho feet of Titus, three men who had been 
crucified wero taken down alive, and every possible effort made to save them; but in spite of fl.paTrua 
^ (rrarrj, “the most careful tendance,” two of tho three died ( l it. 75). A similar instance is narrated 
t»f Sandbkes (Herod, vii. 194), and of the Convulsumnairos in the re.igu of Louis XV. 
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cetoneth. or under-garment, was formed of one continuous woven texture, and to 
tear would have been to spoil it ; they therefore contented themselves with 
letting it become the property of any one of the four to whom it should fall 
by lot. When this had been decided, they sat down and watched Him till the 
end — beguiling the weary lingering hours by eating and drinking, and gibing, 
and playing dice. 

It was a scene of tumult. The great body of the people seem to have 
stood silently at gaze ; but some few of them as they passed by the cross — 
perhaps some of the many false witnesses and other conspirators of the previous 
night — mocked at Jesus with insulting noises and furious taunts, especially 
bidding Him come down from the cross and save Himself, since He could 
destroy the Temple aud build it in three days. And the chief priests, and 
scribes, and elders, less awe-struck, less compassionate than the mass of the 
people, were not ashamed to disgrace their grey-lxaircd dignity and lofty reputa- 
tion by adding their heartless reproaches to those of the evil few. Unrestrained 
by the noble patience of the Sufferer, unsated by the accomplishment of their 
wicked vengeance, unmoved by the sight of helpless anguish and the look ol 
eyes that began to glaze in death, they congratulated one another 1 * under His 
cross with scornful insolence — “He saved others, Himself He cannot save.” 
“ Let this Christ, this King of Israel, descend now from the cross, that we 
may see and believe.” No wonder then that the ignorant soldiers took their 
share of mockery with these shameless and unvcnerable hierarchs : no wonder 
that, at their midday meal, they pledged in mock hilarity the Hying Man, 
cruelly holding up towards His burning lips their cups of sour wine, and 
echoing the Jewish taunts against the weakness of the King whose throne was 
a cross, whose crown was thorns Nay, even the poor wretches who were 
crucified with Him caught the hideous infection; comrades, perhaps, of the 
respited Bar- Abbas — heirs of the rebellious fury of a Judas the Gaulonite — 
trained to recognise no Messiah but a Messiah of the sword, they reproachfully 
bade Him, if His claims were true, to save Himself and them . 3 So all the 
voices about Him rang with blasphemy and spite, and in that long slow agony 
His dying ear caught no accent of gratitude, of pity, or of love. Baseness, 

1 Mark xv. 31. 

3 In this, as iu many other places, I have contented myself with silently showing that tho supposed 
contradictions between the narratives of the Gospels do not necessarily exist. There is no contradiction 
in the text, yet I have only translated correctly the wm'Stfov (Matt, xxvii. 44), the reproach iu which 
the robbers at first joined, and the (Luke xxiii. 39), the furious reviling of which only the 

uur* pen taut one was guilty. (See Lange, v. 398.) 
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falsehood, savagery, stupidity — such were the characteristics of the world which 
thrust itself into hideous prominence before the Saviour’s last consciousness — 
such the muddy and miserable stream that rolled under the cross before His 


dying eyes. 

But amid this chorus of infamy Jesus spoke not. lie could have spoken. 
The pains of crucifixion did not confuse the intellect, or paralyse the powers of 
speech. We read of crucified men who, for horn’s together upon the cross, 
vented their sorrow, their rage, or their despair in the manner that best accorded 
with their character; of some who raved and cursed, and spat at their enemies; 
of others who protested to the last against the iniquity of their sentence ; of 
others who implored compassion with abject entreaties ; of one even who, from 


T 
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the cross, as from a tribunal, harangued the multitude of his countrymen, and 
upbraided them with their wickedness and vice. But, except to bless and to 
encourage, and to add to the happiness and hope of others, Jesus spoke not. 
So far as the malice of the passers-by, and of priests and Sauhedrists, and 
soldiers, and of these poor robbers who suffered with Him, was concerned as 
before, during the trial, so now upon the cross — He maintained unbroken His 
kingly silence. 

But that silence, joined to His patient majesty and the divine holiness and 
innocence which radiated from Him like a halo, was more eloquent than any 
words. It told earliest on one of the crucified robbers. At first this “ honm 
Intro ” of the Apocryphal Gospels seems to have faintly joined in the reproaches 
uttered by his fellow-sinner ; but when those reproaches merged into deeper 
blasphemy, he spoke out his inmost thought. It is probable that he had met 
Jesus before, and heard Him, and perhaps been one ol those thousands who had 
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seen His miracles. There is indeed no authority for the legend which assigns to 
him the name of Dysmas, or for the beautiful story of his having saved the life 
of the Virgin and her Child during their flight into Egypt. But on the plains 
of Gennesareth, perhaps from some robber’s cave in the wild ravines of the 
Valley of the Doves, he may well have approached His presence — he may well 
have been one of those publicans and sinners who drew near to Him for to hear 
Him. And the words of Jesus had found some room in the good ground of 
his heart; they had not all fallen upon stony places. Even at this hour of 
shame and death, when he was suffering the just consequence of his past evil 
deeds, faith triumphed. As a flame sometimes leaps up among dying embers, 
so amid the white ashes of a sinful life which lay so thick upon his heart, 
the flame of love towards his God and his Saviour was not quite quenched. 
Under the hellish outcries which had broken loose around the cross of Jesus 

) 

there had lain a deep misgiving. Half of them seem to have been instigated 
by doubt and fear. Even in the self-congratulations of the priests we catch an 
undertone of dread. Suppose that even now some imposing miracle should be 
wrought? Suppose that even now that martyr- form should burst indeed into 
Messianic splendour, and the King, who seemed to be in the slow misery of 
death, should suddenly with a great voice summon His legions of angels, and 
springing from His cross upon the rolling clouds of heaven, come in flaming 
fire to take vengeance upon His enemies ? And the air seemed to be full of 
signs. There was a gloom of gathering darkness in the sky, a thrill and tremor 
in the solid earth, a haunting presence as of ghostly visitants who chilled the 
heart and hovered in awful witness above that scene. The dying robber had 
joined at first in the half-taunting, half-despairing appeal to a defeat and 
weakness which contradicted all that he had hoped ; but now this defeat seemed 
to be greater than victory, and this weakness more irresistible than strength. 
As he looked, the faith in his heart dawned more and more into the perfect day. 
He had long ceased to utter any reproachful words ; he now rebuked his 
comrade’s blasphemies. Ought not the suffering innocence of Him who hung 
between them, to shame into silence their just punishment and flagrant guilt? 
And so, turning his head to Jesus, ho uttered the intense appeal, "0 Jesus, 
remember me when Thou comest in Thy kingdom.” 1 Then He, who had been 
mute amid invectives, spake at once in surpassing answer to that humble prayer, 
“Verily, I say to thee, To-day shalt tiiou be with Me in paradise.” 

Though none spoke to comfort Jesus — though deep grief, and terror, and 
1 Tiscliendorf reads ’I ri<rov. The E. V. wrongly renders “ into Thy kingdom.” 
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amazement kept them dumb — yet there were hearts amid the crowd that beat in 
sympathy with the awful Sufferer. At a distance stood a number of women 
looking on, and perhaps, even at that dread hour, expecting His immediate 
deliverance. Many of these were women who had ministered to Him in Galilee, 
and had come from thence in the great band of Galilsean pilgrims. Conspicuous 
among this heart-stricken group were His mother Mary, Mary of Magdala, Mary 
the wife of Clopas, mother of James and Joses, and Salome the wife of Zebedee. 
Some of them, as the hours advanced, stole nearer and nearer to the cross, and 
at length the filming eye of the Saviour fell on His own mother Mary, as, 
with the sword piercing through and through her heart, she stood with the 
disciple whom He loved . 1 His mother does not seem to have been much with 
Him during His ministry. It may be that the duties and cares of a humble 
home rendered it impossible. At any rate, the only occasions on which we 
hear of her are occasions when she is with His brethren, and is joined with 
them in endeavouring to influence, apart from His own purposes and authority, 
His Messianic course. But although at the very beginning of His ministry He 
had gently shown her that the earthly and filial relation was now to be trans- 
cended by one far more lofty and divine, and though this end of all her high 
hopes must have tried her faith with an overwhelming and unspeakable sorrow, 
yet she was true to Him in this supreme hour of His humiliation, and would 
have done for Him all that a mother’s sympathy and love can do. Nor had 
He for a moment forgotten her who had bent over His infant slumbers, and 
with whom He had shared those thirty years in the cottage at Nazareth. 
Tenderly and sadly He thought of the future that awaited her during the 
remainder of her life on earth, troubled as they must be by the tumults and 
persecutions of a struggling and nascent faith. After His resurrection her 
lot was wholly cast among His Apostles, and the Apostle whom He loved 
the most, the Apostle who was nearest to Him in heart and life, seemed the 
fittest to take care of her. To him, therefore — to John whom He had loved 
more than His brethren — to John whose head had leaned upon His breast at 
the Last Supper, He consigned her as a sacred charge. “ Woman, He said to 
her, in fewest words, but in words which breathed the uttermost spirit of 
tenderness, “bkhold thy son and then to St. John, “Behold thy mother. 
He could make no gesture Avith those pierced hands, but He could bend His 

1 Although it seems to me (even apart from the authority of the Posehito) that four women aie 
mentioned in John six. 25; and although it is far from impossible that “ His mother’s sister ” may mean, 
as Meyer conjectures, Salome herself (in which caso J amos and J ohn woro His cousins), yet any certain 
decision of tb** noint is from the nature of the ease impossible. 
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head. They listened in speechless emotion, but from that hour — perhaps from 
that very moment — leading her away from a spectacle which did but torturo 
her soul with unavailing agony, that disciple took her to his own home.* 

It was now noon, and at the Holy City the sunshine should have been 
burning over that scene of horror with a power such as it has in the full depth 
of an English summer-time. But instead of this, the face of the heavens 
was black, and the noonday sun was “turned into darkness,” on “this great 
and terrible day of the Lord.” It could have been no darkness of any natural 
eclipse, for the Paschal moon was at the full ; but it was one of those “ signs 
from heaven” for which, during the ministry of Jesus, the Pharisees had so 
often clamoured in vain. The early Fathers appealed to Pagan authorities — 
the historian Phallus, the chronicler Phlegon — for such a darkness; but we have 
no means of testing the accuracy of these references, and it is quite possible 
that the darkness was a local gloom which bung densely over the guilty city 
and its immediate neighbourhood. But whatever it was, it clearly filled the 
minds of all who beheld it with yet deeper misgiving. The taunts and jeers 
of the Jewish priests and the heathen soldiers were evidently confined to the 
earlier hours of the crucifixion. Its later stages seem to have thrilled alike the 
guilty and the innocent with emotions of dread and horror. Of the incidents 
of those last three hours we are told nothing, and that awful obscuration of the 
noonday sun may well have overawed every heart into an inaction respecting 
which there was nothing to relate. What Jesus suffered then for us men and 
our salvation we cannot know, for during those three hours lie hung upon 1 1 is 
cross in silence and darkness ; or, if He spoke, there were none there to record 
His words. But towards the close of that time 1 1 is anguish culminated, and - 
emptied to the very uttermost of that glory which He had since the world began 
— drinking to the very deepest dregs the cup of humiliation and bitterness — 
enduring, not only to have taken upon Him the form of a servant, but also to 
suffer the last infamy which human hatred could impose on servile helplessness 
— lie uttered that mysterious cry, of which the full significance will never he 
fathomed by man — 

“Eli, Eli, lama saiucutiiani ?” 2 (“My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ?”) 

1 John xix. 27. Perhaps this furnishes us with a fresh proof that St. John was more closely conneelod 
with Jerusalem than the other Apostles, which would account for his fuller knowlodgo and record of tin) 
Judaean ministry. 

2 Tliis utterance on the cross is the only one recorded hy the two first Evangelists, and is recorded by 
than alone. St. Mark preserves the more purely Aramaic form Eloi. The fact that thus in His last 
moments Jesus speaks in Aramaic, would seem to prove that this had boon the ordinary language of His lite 
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In those words, quoting the Psalm in which the early Fathers rightly saw 
a far-off prophecy of the whole passion of Christ, He borrowed from David’s 
utter agony the expression of Ilis own. In that hour lie was alone. Sinking 
from depth to depth of unfathomable suffering, until, at the close approach of 
a death which— because He was God, and yet had been made man — was more 
awful to Him than it could ever be to any of the sons of men, it seemed as 
if even His Divine Humanity could endure no more. 

Doubtless the voice of the Sufferer — though uttered loudly in that paroxysm 
of an emotion which, in another, would almost have touched the verge of despair 
— was yet rendered more uncertain and indistinct from the condition of exhaus- 
tion in which He hung; and so, amid the darkness, and confused noise, and 
dull footsteps of the moving multitude, there were some who did not hear 
what He had said. They had caught only the first syllable, and said to one 
another that lie had called on the name of Elijah . 1 The readiness with which 
they seized this false impression is another proof of the wild state of excitement 
and terror — the involuntary dread of something great, and unforeseen, and 
terrible — to which they had been reduced from their former savage insolence. 
For Elijah, the great prophet of the Old Covenant, was inextricably mingled 
with all the Jewish expectations of a Messiah, and these expectations were full 
of wrath. The coming of Elijah would be the coming of a day of lire, in 
which the sun should be turned into blackness and the moon into blood, and 
the powers of heaven should be shaken. Already the noonday sun was shrouded 
in unnatural eclipse: might not some awful form at any moment rend the 
heavens and come down, touch the mountains and they should smoke ? The 
vague anticipation of conscious guilt was unfulfilled. Not such as yet was to 
he the method of God’s workings. His messages to man for many ages more 
were not to he in the thunder and earthquake, not in rushing wind or roaring 
flame, but in the “still small voice” speaking always amid the apparent silences 
of Time in whispers intelligible to man’s heart, but in which there is neither 
speech nor language, though the voice is heard. 

But now the end was very rapidly approaching, and Jesus, who had been 
hanging fur nearly six hours upon the cross, was suffering trom that torment of 
thirst which is most difficult of all for the human lnune to bear — perhaps the 

1 It has been urged that it would bo impossible to confuse Eloi with Ehjuliv, and that every Jew 
would have known what Eloi meant. But the first, assertion is by no means self-evident, under (lie circum- 
stances; and as for the socond, there might be many iu this motley multitude tins Paschal gathering of 
pilgrims from all nations— to whom Aramaic was by no means familiar. 
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most unmitigated of the many separate sources of anguish which were combined 
in this worst form of death. No doubt this burning thirst was aggravated by 
seeing the Boman soldiers drinking so near the cross ; and happily for mankind, 
Jesus had never sanctioned the unnatural affectation of stoic impassibility. And 
so He uttered the one sole word of physical suffering which had been wrung 



MYRRH (Balsam odendron Oilcadense, Kuntli). 1IYSSOI’. 

(From srpecimens in the British Museum.) 


from Him by all the Hours in which He had endured the extreme of all that 
man can inflict. He cried aloud, “ I thirst.” It is probable that a few hours 
before, the cry would have only provoked a roar of frantic mockery ; but now 
the lookers-on were reduced by awe to a readier humanity. Near the cross 
there lay on the ground the large earthen vessel containing the poaca, which 
was the ordinary drink of the Boman soldiers. The mouth of it was filled with 
a piece of sponge, which served as a cork. Instantly some one — we know not 
whether he was friend or enemy, or merely one who was there out of hlh' 
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curiosity — took out the sponge and dipped it in the posca 1 to give it to Jesus. 
But low as was the elevation of the cross, the head of the Sufferer, as it rested 
on the horizontal beam of the accursed tree, was just beyond the man’s reach ; 
and therefore he put the sponge at the end of a stalk of hyssop— about a 
foot long — and held it up to the parched and dying lips . 1 2 Even this simple 
act of pity, which Jesus did not refuse, seemed to jar upon the condition of 
nervous excitement with which some of the multitude were looking on. “ Let 
be,” they said to the man, “let us see whether Elias is coming to save Him.” 
The man did not desist from his act of mercy, but when it was done he too 
seems to have echoed those uneasy words . 3 4 5 * But Elias came not, nor human 
comforter, nor angel deliverer. It was the will of God, it was the will of the 
Son of God, that He should be “ perfected through sufferings ; ” * that — for 
the eternal example of all His children as long as the world should last — He 
should “ endure unto the end.” 

And now the end was come. Once more, in the words of the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel , 8 but adding to them that title of trustful love which, through Him, is 
permitted to the use of all mankind, “Father,” lie said, “into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” Then with one more great effort He uttered the last cry 
— the one victorious word TeTcXearai, “ It is finished-.” It may be that that 
great cry ruptured some of the vessels of His heart ; for no sooner had it been 
uttered than He bowed His head upon His breast, and yielded Ilis life, “ a 
ransom for many” — a willing sacrifice to llis Heavenly Father . 0 “Finished 
was His holy life; with Ilis life His struggle, with His struggle Ilis work, 
with His work the redemption, with the redemption the foundation of the new 
world .” 7 At that moment the vail of the Temple was rent in twain from the 
top to the bottom . 8 An earthquake shook the earth and split the rocks, and 

1 Mark xv. 36. Tho hyssop is oitlior a species of marjoram, or the caper-plant {Caj>2 }anii s P nl0sa )> °f 

which tho stem is woody (Roylo, Juuni. Suer . Lit., Oct. 1841)). 

3 Matt, xxvii. 48 ; John xix. 29. 

8 Mark xv. 36. 

4 Hob. v. 7, 8; ii. 10; Phil. ii. 8, 9. 

5 Ps. xxxi. 5. Of. Acts vii. 59 ; 1 Pet. ii. 23. 

0 There may be something intentional in tho fact that in describing the death of Christ the Evangelists 
do not use the neuter verb “ died,” but the phrases, “breathed forth his life ” (Mark xv. 3/ ; Luke xxiii. 4(>) ; 
&(priK*v t2> irptvfia (Matt. xxvii. 50); iraptSuKCV rb irytdfia, “gave vp His spirit’' (John xix. 30 1; as though 
they imply with St. Augustine that He gave up His life, “ quia voluit , quando valu 'd, quoin odo voluit. 
u Oblatua ost quia ipso voluit ” — i.e., “ because He so willed to do ” — Isa. liii. 7 (Vulg.). Christ s perfectly 
voluntary resignation of His own life is distinctly asserted in John x. 18. 

7 Lange, v. 420. 

8 Hob. vi. 19; ix. 3; x. 19, 20. Tho vail intended must be the parocheth , or inner vail. The Gospel 
to tho Hebrews says that at the same moment avast beam over the Temple lintel was shattered (Jer. 
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as it rolled away from their places the great stones which closed and covered 
the cavern sepulchres of the Jews, so it seemed to the imaginations of many to 
have disimprisoned the spirits of the dead, and to have filled the air with 
ghostly visitants, who after Christ had risen appeared to linger in the Holy 
City. 1 These circumstances of amazement, joined to all they had observed 

in the bearing of the Crucified, cowed 
even the cruel and gay indifference of the 
Roman soldiers. On the centurion, who 
was in command of them, the whole 
scene had exercised a yet deeper in- 
fluence. As he stood opposite to the 
cross and saw the Saviour die, he glorified 
Cfod, and exclaimed, “ This Man was in 



truth righteous ” — nay, more, “ This Man 


was a Sou of God.” Even the multitude, 
$|i utterly sobered from their furious ex- 

i.|P 

eitemcnt and frantic rage, began to he 
weighed down with a guilty conscious- 
ness that the scene which they had 
witnessed had in it something more- 
awful than they could have conceived, 
and as they returned to Jerusalem they 
wailed, and beat upon their breasts. 
Well might they do so 1 This was the 
last drop in a full cup of wickedness: 
this was the beginning of the end of 
their city, and name, and race. 

And in truth that scene was more awful than they, or even we, can know. 
The secular historian, he he ever so sceptical, cannot fail to see in it the 
central point of the world’s history. Whether he be a believer in Christ or 
not, he cannot refuse to admit that this new religion grew from the smallest 


A ROMAN CENTURION. 

(From, a Sculpture found at Colchester.) 


ad Matt, xxvii. 51). It is far from improbable that tbe Jewish legends of strange portents which happened 
forty years ” (as they say in their usual loose and vague manner) before the destruction of the Tea iph*. 
are in reality the echoes and reminiscences of those which in fact took place at the death of Chris! 
Tertullian says to tho Jews wbh unanswerable force, “Non potnisse cessare legem antiquam et pi’°- 
phetas, nisi venisset is, qni per oandem legem et per condom prophet as venturus adnuntiabatur (Adi* 
Jud. 6). 

1 Only in some such way as this can I account for tho singular and wholly isolated allusion of Matt. 
xxv'*i. 52, 53. 


VARIOUS FORMS OF CROSSES. 


Irish Crosses. 3. The Dagninr Cross. 4. Floriated Greek cross. 5. Cross P.ihfe. «. From the Chapel of Loren 7.0 

nt Subiaco. 7. St. Andrew’s Cross. 8. "Fylfor.” 9. From t ho Church of Santa Maria, Rome. 10. Latin Cross 

from the Church of St. Paul’s, Rome. 
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of all seeds to be a miglity tree, so that the birds of the air took refuge in its 
branches; that it was the little stone cut without hands which dashed into 
pieces the colossal image of heathen greatness, and grew till it became a 
great mountain and filled the earth. Alike to the infidel and to the believer 
the crucifixion is the boundary instant between ancient and modem days. 
Morally and physically, no less than spiritually, the Faith of Christ was the 
Palingenesia of the world. It came like the dawn of a new spring to nations 
■“effete with the drunkenness of crime.” The struggle was long and hard, 
but from the hour when Christ died began the death-knell to every Satanic 
tyranny and every tolerated abomination. From that hour Holiness became 
the universal ideal of all who name the name of Christ as their Lord, and the 
attainment of that ideal the common heritage of souls in which His Spirit 
dwells. 

The effects, then, of the work of Christ are even to the unbeliever indis- 
putable and historical. It expelled cruelty; it curbed passion; it branded 
suicide; it punished and repressed an execrable infanticide; it drove the 
shameless impurities of heathendom into a congenial darkness. There was 
hardly a class whose wrongs it did not remedy. It rescued the gladiator; it 
freed the slave ; it protected the captive ; it nursed the sfck ; it sheltered the 
•orphan ; it elevated the woman ; it shrouded as with a halo of sacred innocence 
the tender years of the child. In every region of life its ameliorating influence 
was felt. It changed pity from a vice into a virtue . 1 It elevated poverty from 
a curse into a beatitude . 2 It ennobled labour from a vulgarity into a dignity 
and a duty. It sanctified marriage from little more than a burdensome con- 
vention into little less than a blessed sacrament. It revealed for the first time 
the angelic beauty of a Purity of which men had despaired, and of a Meekness 
at which they had utterly scoffed. It created the very conception of charity, 
and broadened the limits of its obligation from the narrow circle of a neigh- 
bourhood to the widest horizons of the race. And while it thus evolved the 
idea of Humanity as a common brotherhood, even where its tidings were not 
believed — all over the world, wherever its tidings were believed, it cleansed 
the life and elevated the soul of each individual man. And in all lands 
where it has moulded the characters of its true believers, it has created hearts 
•so pure, and lives so peaceful, and homes so sweet, that it might seem as though 
those angels who had heralded its advent had also whispered to every depressed 

1 “ Misericordia animi vitium est” — “Pity is a vice of the soul ” (Sen. De Clem.), 

3 “ Ingens vitium magnum opprobrium pauperies ” — “ Poverty is a huge vice, and great reproach ” (Sen.). 
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and despairing sufferer among the sons of men, “ Though ye have lien among 
the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove, that is covered with silver 
wings, and her feathers like gold.” 

Others, if they can and will, may see in such a work as this no Divine 
Providence ; they itiay think it philosophical enlightenment to hold that 
Christianity and Christendom are adequately accounted for by the idle 
dreams of a noble self-deceiver, and the passionate hallucinations of a 
recovered demoniac. We persecute them not, we denounce them not, we 
judge them not; but we say that, unless all life be a hollow, there could 
have been no such miserable origin to the sole religion of the world, which 
holds the perfect balance between philosophy and popularity, between religion 
and morals, between meek submissiveness and the pride of freedom, between 
the ideal and the real, between the inward and the outward, between modest 
stillness and heroic energy, nay, between the tenderest conservatism and the 
boldest plans of world-wide reformation . 1 The witness of History to Christ 
is a witness which has been given with irresistible cogency ; and it has been so 
given to none but Him. 

But while even the unbeliever must see what the life and death of Jesus 
have effected in the world, to the believer that life and death are something 
deeper still ; to him they are nothing less than a resurrection from the dead. 
He sees in the cross of Christ something which far transcends its historical 
significance. He sees in it the fulfilment of all prophecy as well as the con- 
summation of all history; he sees in it the explanation of the mystery of 
birth, and the conquest over the mystery of the grave. In that life lie finds a 
perfect example ; in that death an infinite redemption. As he contemplates 
the Incarnation and the Crucifixion, he no longer feels that God is iar away, 
and that this earth is but a disregarded speck in the infinite azure, and he 
himself but an insignificant atom chance-thrown amid the thousand million 
living souls of an innumerable race, but he exclaims in faith and hope and 
love, “Behold, the tabernacle of Hod is with men; yea, He will be their God, 
and they shall be His people.” “ Ye are the temple of the living God ; as God 
hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them .” 3 

The sun was westering as the darkness rolled away from the completed 
sacrifice. They who had not thought it a pollution to inaugurate their least 
by the murder of their Messiah, were seriously alarmed lest the sanctity of 

* The germs of this thought aro to bo found in Ecirn (abridged edition.., p. *570. 

* Ezek. xxxvii. 26 j 2 Cor. vi. 16. 
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ROMAN miLDIKUS. 
(From the Arch of Constantine.) 


the following day — which began 
at sunset — should be compromised 
by the hanging of the corpses on 
the cross. And, horrible to relate, 
the crucified* often lived for many 
hours — nay, even for* two days — 
in their torture. The Jews there- 
fore begged Pilate that their legs 
might be broken, and their bodies 
taken down. This cruri fragium, 
as it was called, consisted in strik- 
ing the legs of the sufferers with 
a heavy mallet, a violence which 
seemed always to have hastened, 
if it did not instantly cause their 
death. Nor would the Jews he 
the only persons who would he 
anxious to hasten the end, hy 
giving the deadly blow. Until life 
was extinct, the soldiers appointed 
to guard the execution dared not 
leave the ground. The wish, 
therefore, was readily granted. 
The soldiers broke the legs of the 
two malefactors first ., 1 and then, 
coming to Jesus, found that the 
great cry had been indeed His last, 
and that He was dead already. 
They did not, therefore, break 
JTis legs, and thus unwittingly 
preserved the symbolism of that 
Paschal lamb, of which He was the 
antitype, and of which it had been 
commanded that “ a bone of it shall 


1 Tf wo must look for any reason, we may supposo that t\vo soldiers broke the logs of a malefactor on 
either sido first; or possibly that tlio cross of Jesus being a little loftier may have rendered it loss 
to give the blow at once. 
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not be broken .” 1 And yet, as He might be only in a syncope — as instances 
had been known in which men apparently dead had been taken down from the 
cross and resuscitated — and as the lives of the soldiers would have had to answer 
for any irreg ular ity, one of them, in order to make death certain, drove the broad 
head of his hasta into His side. The wound, as it was meant to do, pierced the 
region of the heart, and “forthwith,” says St. John, with an emphatic appeal to 
the trut hfuln ess of his eye-witness (an appeal which would be singularly and 



HErULCHRAL CHEST FROM JERUSALEM. (Copied, by permieeiou./rom “ Our Work in Puke line.") 


impossibly blasphemous if the narrative were the forgery which so much 
elaborate modern criticism has wholly tailed to prove that it i>), ioitiwiti 
came there out Wood and water.” Whether the water was due to some 
abnormal pathological conditions caused by the dreadful complication ot the 
Saviour’s sufferings— or whether it rather means that the pericardium had icon 
rent by the spearpoint, and that those who took down the body o senec sorn^ 
drops of its serum mingled with the blood in either case that ance 1 
was sufficient to hush all the heretical assertions that Jesus u on y 


‘ Exod. xu. 46 (St. John also refers to Zoch. xii 10) ; Rev. 1. 7. It 
body of the Paschal lamb was literally crucifiod on two transverse spi . * 

Passover on the summit of Mount Gerizim in 1870, and the bodies of tl.e men lambs a. 7 
prepared for roasting looked exactly as though they were laid on se\ en crosses. 
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to die j 1 and as it assured the soldiers, so should it assure all who have doubted, 
that He, who on the third day rose again, had in truth been crucified, dead, and 
buried, and that His soul had passed into the unseen world. 

1 Tho early Fathers all appeal to this fact in refutation of the Docotae. As the effusion of lymph and 
blood after a post-mortem incision, though rare, is asserted by some physicians not to bo unknown, thoro 
seems Jo be no need to regard tho fact as miraculous. Opinions are divided as to whether tho water 
was merely the lymph of tho pericardium, or the decomposed crassamentum and scrum of extravasated 
blood. That tho circumstance is not impossible, especially if our Lord died of a ruptured heart (Pa, 
xxii. 14 ; lxix. 20) [or from a state of pleurisy ?], may be regarded as proved by the letters of Sir J. Simpson 
and other eminent physicians to Dr. Hanna ( Last Day of Our Lord's Passion , pp. 333 — 343), as well as by 
tho book of Dr. Stroud, On the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

“Necesse est pauca dicamus de Christo ut Doo.” 1 — Tert. Apolog. 21. 

the moment when Christ died, nothing could have 
seemed more abjectly weak, more pitifully hopeless, 
more absolutely doomed to scorn, and extinction, 
and despair, than the Church which He had founded. 
It numbered but a handful of weak followers, ot 
whom the boldest had denied his Lord with blasphemy, 
and the most devoted had forsaken Him and lied. 
They were poor, they were ignorant, they were help- 
less. They could not claim a single synagogue or a 
single sword. If they spoke their own language, it 
bewrayed them by its mongrel dialect ; if they spoke the 
current Greek, it was despised as a miserable patois. So 
feeble were they and insignificant, that it would have 
looked like foolish partiality to prophesy for them the 
limited existence of a Galilaean sect. How was it that these dull and ignorant 
rnen , with their cross of wood, triumphed over the deadly fascinations of sensual 
mythologies, conquered kings and their armies, and overcame the world ? 



* “ We must say a little of Christ as God.’* 
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What was it that thus caused strength to be made perfect out of abject 
weakness ? There is one, and one only possible answer — the resurrection from 
the dead. All this vast revolution was due to the power of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. “If we measure what seemed to be the hopeless ignominy of the 
catastrophe by which His work was ended, and the Divine prerogatives which 
are claimed for Him, not in spite of, but in consequence of that suffering and 
shame, we shall feel the utter hopelessness of reconciling the fact, and that 
triumphant deduction from it, without some intervening fact as certain as 
Christ’s passion, and glorious enough to transfigure its sorrow .” 1 

The sun was now on the edge of the horizon, and the Sabbath day was near. 
* And “ that Sabbath day was a high day,” a Sabbath of peculiar splendour and 
solemnity, because it was at once a Sabbath and a Passover . 2 The Jews had 
taken every precaution to prevent the ceremonial pollution of a day so sacred, 
and were anxious that immediately after the death of the victims had been 
secured, their bodies should be taken from the cross. About the sepulture 
they did not trouble themselves, leaving it to the chance good offices of friends 
and relatives to huddle the malefactors into their nameless graves. The dead 
body of Jesus was left hanging till the last, because a person who could not easily 
be slighted had gone to obtain leave from Pilate to dispose of it as he wished. 

This was Joseph of Arimatluea , 3 a rich man, of high character and blameless 
life, and a distinguished member of the Sanhedrin. Although timidity of 
disposition, or weakness of faith, had hitherto prevented him from openly 
declaring his belief in Jesus, yet he had abstained from sharing in the vote 
of the Sanhedrin, or countenancing their crime. And now sorrow and indigna- 
tion inspired him with courage. Since it was too late to declare his sympathy 
for Jesus as a living Prophet, he would at least give a sign of his devotion 
to Him as the martyred victim of a wicked conspiracy. Flinging secrecy and 
caution to the winds, lie no sooner saw that the cross on Golgotha now bore 
a lifeless burden, than lie went to Pilate on the very evening of the crucifixion, 
and begged that the dead body might be given him. Although the Komans 
left their crucified slaves to be devoured by dogs and ravens, Pilate had no 

1 Westcott, Gospel of the Resn, rcction, p. 111. Ho adds : “ If Christ did not rise, we bavo not only to 
explain how the belief in His r'-surreelion camo to bo received without any previous hopes which could 
lead to its reception, but also how it camo to bo received with that intensity of personal conviction which 
could invest the life and person of Christ with attributes never before assignod to any ouo, and that by 
Jews who had been reared in the strictest monotheism ” (p. 112). 

3 John xix. 31 ; Deut. xxi. 22, 23; Lev. xxiii. 7. 

3 Arimathxa, or Rama, is a place of uncertain site ; it may be Rama in Benjamin (Matt. ii. 18), « 
Ramatliaim in Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 1), but certainly is not Ramleh iu Dan. 
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difficulty in sanctioning the more humane and reverent custom of the Jews, 
which required, even in extreme cases, the burial of the dead . 1 2 He was, 
however, amazed at the speediness with which death had supervened, and 
sending for the centurion, asked whether it had taken place sufficiently long 
to distinguish it from a faint or swoon . 3 On ascertaining that such was the 
fact, he at once assigned the body, doubtless with some real satisfaction, to the 
care of this “ honourable councillor.” Without wasting a moment, Joseph pur- 
chased a long piece of fine linen , 3 and took the body from its cross. Meanwhile 
the force of his example had helped to waken a kindred feeling in the soul of 
the candid but fearful Nicodemus. If, as seems extremely probable, he be 
identical with the Nakdimon Ben Gorion of the Talmud, he was a man of 
•enormous wealth ; 4 and however much he had held back during the life of Jesus, 
now, on the evening of His death, his heart was filled with a gush of com- 
passion and remorse, and he hurried to His cross and burial with an offering 
•of truly royal munificence. The faith which had once required the curtain of 
darkness, can now venture at least into the light of sunset, and brightened 
finally into noonday confidence. Thanks to this glow of kindling sorrow and 
compassion in the hearts of these two noble and wealthy disciples. He who 
died as a. malefactor, was buried as a king. “He made His grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich in His death.” The fine linen (siitdo/i) which Joseph 
had purchased was richly spread with the hundred /it ran of myrrh and perfumed 
aloe-wood which Nicodemus had brought , 5 6 and the lacerated body — whose 
divinely-human spirit was now in the calm of‘ its Sabbath rest in the Paradise 
•of God — was thus carried to its loved and peaceful grave. 

Close by the place of crucifixion — if not an actual part of it 1 ’ — was a 

1 The request of Joseph was not, however, without danger, and in later martyrdoms such a request cost 
mon their livos, as was the case with the martyr Porphyrins. Pilate might, perhaps, have exacted a bribe 
(of. Acts xxiv. 26; Plut. Galb. 28), but apparently did not do so, beeau.se the care of the Jews for burial 
was well known, and any violation of this usage would have been resented (Jos. B. J. iv. 5, § 2). 

2 Such seems to be the significance of Mark xv. 44. 

3 Another clear indication, even ia the Synoptists, that this Friday was not. the Passover. The sin dun 
was probably of white linen, such as that in which Gamaliel II. ordered himself to ho buried, in order to 
discourage the extravagant burial garments of the Jews. The three words used of the cerements of Jesus 
are <riv$<av (Mark xv. 46); oOSvia (John xix. 40) ; trov tidpwy (xx. 7) ; Kuptai is used of Lazarus (xi. 44). 

4 Ho and his house aro said to have perished at the fall of Jerusalem ; and I have already mentioned 
the dreadful, story that his daughter, who had received as her dower a million denarii of gold, was seen 
picking tlio grains of corn out of tlio horses’ dung. May not this fable point to Jewish hatred against 
one who in heart at least was a Christian ? 

5 Even at the burial of Gamaliel II. only eighty pounds of spices were burnt by Onkelos. At lie rod s 
funeral there had been 500 spico-boarors (Jos. A rUt. xvii. 8, § 3). 

6 John xix. 41. 
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garden belonging to Joseph of Arimathsea, and in its enclosure he had caused 
a new tomb to be hewn for himself out of the solid rock, that he might be 
buried in the near precincts of the Holy City . 1 * The tomb had never been 
used, but, in spite of the awful sacrodness which the Jews attached to their 
rock-hewn sepulchres, and the sensitive scrupulosity with which they shrank 
from all contact with a corpse, Joseph never hesitated to give up for the body 
of- Jesus the last home which he had designed for his own use. But the pre- 
parations had to be hurried, because when the sun had set the Sabbath would 
have begun. All that they could do, therefore, was to wash the corpse, to lay 
it amid the spices, to wrap the head in a white napkin, to roll the fine linen 
round and round the wounded limbs, and to lay the body reverently in the 
.» rocky niche. Then, with the united toil of several men, they rolled a fjolal, or 
great stone, to the horizontal aperture ; and scarcely had they accomplished this 
when, as the sun sank behind the hills of Jerusalem, the new Sabbath dawned . 3 

Mary of Magdala, and Mary the mother of James and Joses, had seated 
themselves in the garden to mark well the place of sepulture, and other 
(xalilaean women had also noticed the spot, and had hurried home to prepare 
fresh fepices and ointments before the Sabbath began, that they might hasten 
back early on the morning of Sunday, and complete that embalming of the 
body which Joseph and Nicodemus had only hastily begun. They spent in 
quiet that miserable Sabbath, which, for the broken hearts of all who loved 
Jesus, was a Sabbath of anguish and despair. 

But the enemies of Christ were not so inactive. The awful misgiving of 
guilty consciences was not removed even by His death upon the cross. They 
recalled, with dreadful reminiscence, the rumoured prophecies of His resurrection 
— the sign of the prophet Jonah, which He had said would alone be given 
them 3 — the great utterance about the destroyed Temple, which He would in 
three days raise up; and these intimations, which were but dim to a crushed 
and wavering faith, were read, like fiery letters upon the wall, by the illumi- 
nating glare of an uneasy guilt. Pretending, therefore, to be afraid lest 
His body should be stolen by His disciples for purposes of imposture, they 
4- begged that, until the third day, the tomb might be securely guarded. 
Pilate gave them a brief and haughty permission to do anything they 

1 The circuit of Jerusalem is one great graveyard, and sucli tombs may be seen in Judtea by hundreds. 

* Luke xxiil 54. It was not unusual among the Jews to rogard the sunset of Friday as the dawn of 
their Sabbath, and to give it the name of "to*. 

* Matt. xii. 89. 
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liked ; 1 for — apparently in the evening, 
when the great Paschal Sabbath was 
over — they sent their guard to seat the 
golal, and to watch the sepulchre. 

Night passed, and before the faint 
streak of dawn began to silver the 
darkness of that first great Easter-day ,' 3 
the passionate love of those women, 
who had lingered latest by the cross, 
made them also the earliest at the 
tomb. Carrying with them their 
precious spices, but knowing nothing 
of the watch or seal, they anxiously 
inquired among themselves, as they 
groped their way with sad and timid 
steps through the glimmering dark- 
ness, “ Who should roll away for them 
the great stone which closed the 
sepulchre ? ” The two Marys were 
foremost of this little devoted band, 
and after them came Salome and 

1 cx <T « KovtrrMav can hardly be an imperative. 
It lias usually been referred to some soldiers who 
may possibly have been lent to the Jews to act ns 
a sort of police during’ the great Paschal gathering. 
The context seems to preclude the notion of the 
“guard” being composod of the Temple watchmen. 

2 Those who think it right or fair to find and to 
press “ discrepancies ” between writers who simply 
say the truth to the host of tlioir power in the 
ordinary language of common life, may find such a 
discrepancy between the “it being yet dark' 5 of John 
xx. 1, and “ the sun having arisen ” of Mark xvi. *2. 
But such criticism scarcely deserves -serious notice, 
I have endeavoured throughout the narrative silently 
to show the perfect 'possible coherence and truthful 
simplicity of the fragmentary Gospel accounts. 
More than this is neither possible nor necessary. I 
do not hold the mechanical view of inspiration 

, advocated in Gausseu’s Theopncudia ; but he at 
least shows how simply these supposed “ discrepan- 
cies ” are accounted for, and how perfectly harmless 
are the assaults on Christian faith which take them 
** a basis ( Theopn, . 218—229, E. Tr.) t . 
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Joanna. 1 They found their difficulty solved for them. It became known then, 
or afterwards, that some dazzling angelic vision in white robes had terrified 
the keepers of the tomb, and had rolled the stone from the tomb amid the 
shocks of earthquake. And as they came to the tomb, there they too saw 
angels in white apparel, who bade them hasten back to the Apostles, and tell 
them — and especially Peter — that Christ, according to His own w6rd, had risen 
from the dead, and would go before them, like a shepherd, into their own beloved 
and native Galilee. They hurried back in a tumult of rapture and alarm, telling 
no one except the disciples ; and even to the disciples their words sounded like 
an idle tale. But Mary of Magdala, who seems to have received a separate and 
special intimation, hastened at once to Peter and John. 2 No sooner had they 
received this startling news than they rose to see with their own eyes what had 
happened. John outstripped in speed his elder companion, and arriving first, 
stooped down, and gazed in silent wonder into that open grave. The grave was 
empty, and the linen cerements were lying neatly folded each in its proper place. 
Then Peter came up, and with his usual impetuosity, heedless of ceremonial 
pollution, and of every consideration but his love and his astonishment, plunged 


1 Mark xvi. 1 — 7, compared (throughout tJio paragraph) with John xx. 1; Luko xxiv. 1 — 10; Matt, 
xxviii. 1 — 7. 

3 Any ono who will attentively road sido by sido tho narratives of those appearances on the first day 
of the resurrection, will see that they havo only boon preserved for us in general, interblended and 
scattered notices (see Matt, xxviii. 1C ^ Luko xxiv. 34 ; Acts i. 3), which, in strict exactness, render it 
impossible, without many arbitrary suppositions, to produce from them a certain narrative of tho order of 
events. The lacunae, the compressions, the variations, the actual differences, the subjectivity of tho narra- 
tors as affected by spiritual revelations, render all harmonies at the best uncertain. Our belief in tho 
Resurrection, as an historic fact, as absolutely well attested to us by subsequent and contemporary cir- 
cumstances as any other event in history, rests oil grounds far deeper, wider, more spiritual, more eternal, 
than can be shaken by divergences of which wo can only say that they are not necessarily contradictions, 
but of which the truo solution is no longer attainable. Honco tho “ton discrepancies” which havo been 
dwelt on since the days of Celsus, have never for one hour shaken the faith of Christendom. The 
phenomena presented by tho narratives are exactly such as we should expect, derived as they are from 
different witnesses, preserved at first in oral tradition only, and written 1800 years ago, at a period when 
minute circumstantial accuracy , as distinguished from perfect truthfulness, was little regarded. St. Paul, 
surely no imbecile or credulous enthusiast, vouches both for the reality of tho appearances, and also for 
the fact that the vision by which he was liimsolf converted came, at a long interval after the rest, to him 
as “to tho abortive-born” of the Apostolic family (1 Cor. xv. 4—8). If the narrativos of Christ’s ap- 
pearance to His disciples were inventions, how came they to possess tho severe and simple character which 
shows no tinge of religious excitement ? If those appearances were purely subjective , how can we account 
for their sudden, rapid, and total cessation ? As Lange finely says, the great fugue of tho first Easter 
tidings has not come to us as a “ monotonous chorale,” and mere boyish verbal criticism cannot understand 
the common feeling and harmony which inspire the individual vibrations of those enthusiastic and multitu- 
dinous voices (v. 61). Professor Westcott, with his usual profundity and insight, points out tho differences 
of purpose in the narrative of the four Evangelists. St. Matthew dwells chiefly on the majesty and glory 
of the Resurrection ; St. Mark, both in tho original part and in the addition (Mark xvi. 9 — 20), insists upon 
it as a fact ; St. Lake, as a spiritual necessity ; St. John, as a touchstone of character ( Introd . 310 — 315). 
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into the sepulchre. John followed him, and saw, and believed; and the two 
Apostles took back the undoubted certainty to their wondering brethren . 1 In 
spite of fear, and anxiety, and that dull intelligence which, by their own con- 
fession, was so slow to realise the truths they bad been taught, there dawned 
upon them, even then, the trembling hope, which was so rapidly to become the 
absolute conviction, that Glinst had risen indeed. r Lhat on that morning the 
grave of Christ was untenanted — that His body had not been removed by His 
enemies — that its absence caused to His disciples the profoundest amazement, 
not unmingled, in the breasts ot some of them, with sorrow and alarm’ 2 — that 
they subsequently became convinced, by repeated proofs, that He had indeed 
risen from the dead — that for the truth of this belief they were ready at all 
times themselves to die— that the belief effected a profound and total change 
in their character, making the timid courageous, and the weak irresistible — that 
they were incapable of a conscious falsehood, and that, even if it had not been so, 
a conscious falsehood could never have had power to convince the disbelief and 
regenerate the morality of the world — that on this belief of the resurrection were 
built the still universal observance of the first day of the week, and the entire 
foundations of the Christian Church — these, at any rate, are facts which even 
scepticism itself, if it desires to be candid, can hardly fail, however reluctantly 
and slowly, to admit. 

But as yet no eye had seen Him ; and to Mary of Magdala — to her who 
loved most because she had been forgiven most, and out of whose soul, now 
ardent as flame and clear as crystal, He had cast seven devils — was this glorious 
honour first vouchsafed . 3 Even the vision of angels had not soothed the passion 
of agitation and alarm which she experienced when, returning once more to the 
tomb, she found that it was no longer possible for her to pay the last offices 
of devotion and tenderness to the crucified body of her Lord. From her im- 
passioned soul not even the white-robed visions and angel voices could expel 
the anguish which she experienced in the one haunting thought, “They have 
taken away my Lord out of the sepulchre, and I know not where they have 
laid Him.” With her whole heart absorbed in this thought she turned away — 

1 Compare the oxactly similar feature in the character of the two Apostles, in John xxi. 7. 

n And that (as the Evangelists honestly admit), in spite of such repeated forewarnings that it should 
ho so, as wo find in John ii. 18—22; vi. 61—64; x. 17, 18; xiii. 31; Matt. xii. 38—42; xvi. 13—27; 
xvii. ]—9 ; xx vi. 63, 64; Mark ix. 30—32; x. 32—34; Luke ix. 43—15. It in, of course, true that they 
themselves may not have heard all of these predictions, but they had hoard enough to cause our Lord's 
exclamation, “ O unintelligent, and slow in heart to believe " (Luke xxiv. 25). 

3 John xx. 11 — 18. Mar k xvi. 0 — 20 is canonical, but almost certaiuly unauthentic. 
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and lo ! Jesus Himself standing before her. It was Jesus, but not us she l uu } 
known* Him. There was something spiritual, something not of caitli, in Hint 
risen and glorified body. Home accident of dress, or appearance, made her fancy 
that it was the keeper of the garden, and in the eager hope that lie can explain 
to her the secret of that empty and angel-haunted grave, she exclaims to Him 
in an agony of appeal — turning her head aside as she addressed Him, perhaps 
that she might hide her streaming tears — “ Oh, sir, if you took Him away, 
tell me where you put Him, and I will take Him.” 

Jesus saith to her, “ MAliY !” 

That one word, in those awful yet tender tones of voice, at once penetrated 
to her heart. Turning towards Him, trying apparently to clasp His feet or the 
hem of His garment, she cried to Him in her native Aramaic, “Jtabboni!” 
“Oh, my Master!” and then remained speechless with her transport. Jesus 
Himself gently checked the passion of her enthusiasm. “ Cling not lo Me,” 1 2 
He exclaimed, “for not yet have I ascended to the Father; but go to My 
brethren, and say to them, I am ascending to My Father and your Father, and 
My God and your God.” Awe-struck, she hastened to obey. She repeated 
to them that solemn message — and through all future ages has thrilled that 
first utterance, which made on the minds of those who heard it so indelible an 
impression — “I have seen the Lord !” 

2. Nor was her testimony unsupported. Jesus met the other women also, 
and said to them, “All hail!” Terror mingled with their emotion, as they 
clasped His feet. “Fear not,” lie said to them; “go, bid My brethren that 
they depart into Galilee, and there shall they see Me.” 3 * * 

It was useless for the guards to stay beside an empty grave. With fear for 
the consequences, and horror at all that they had seen, they fled to the member.' 
of the Sanhedrin who had given them their secret commission. To these har- 
dened hearts belief and investigation were alike out of the question. Their only 
refuge seemed to be in lies. They instantly tried to hush up the whole matter. 
They suggested to the soldiers that they must have slept, and that while tlay 
did so the disciples had stolen the body of Jesus. 3 But such a tale was too 

1 John xx. 17. It meant- that tho day for personal, physical presence, for merely human affection, for 
the grasp of human tenderness, was over now. Henceforth, Ho was to be with His people more nearly, 
moro intimately, because in spirit. 

2 Matt, xxviii. 9, 10. 

8 Matt, xxviii. 11 — 15. Those who are shocked at this suggested possibility of deceit on the part 11 

few hard, worldly, and infatuated Sanhedrists, do not shrink from insinuating that the faith of Christendom 

was founded on most facile and reprehensible credulity, almost amounting to conscious deception, by llieU 
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infamous for credence, and too ridiculous for publicity. If it became known, 
nothing could luivc saved these soldiers, supposing them to have been Homans, 
from disgrace and execution. 1 lie Sadducces therefore bribed the men to consult 
their common interests by burying the whole matter in secrecy and silence. It 
was only gradually and later, and to the initiated, that the base calumny was 
spread. Within six weeks of the resurrection, that great event was the 
unshaken faith of every Christian; within a low years of the event the palpable 
historic proofs of it and tin* numerous testimonies of its reality — strengthened 
by a memorable vision vouchsafed to himself— had won assent from the acute 
and noble intellect of a young Pharisaic zealot and persecutor whoso name was 
Saul. 1 But it was only in posthumous and subterranean whispers that the dark 
falsehood was disseminated which was intended to counteract this overwhelming 
evidence. St. Matthew says that when he wrote his Gospel it was still com- 
monly bruited among the Jews. It continued to be received among them for 
centuries, and is one of the blaspheming follies repeated and amplified twelve 
centuries afterwards in the Toldot/i Jes/tur 

The third appearance of Jesus was to Peter. The details of it are wholly 
unknown to us. 3 They may have been of a nature too personal to have been 
revealed. The fact rests on the express testimony of St. Luke and of St. 
Paul. 

4. On the same day the Lord’s fourth appearance was accompanied with 
circumstances of the deepest interest. Two of the disciples were on their way 
to a village named Emmaus, 4 of uncertain site, but about eight miles from 
Jerusalem, and were discoursing with .sad and anxious hearts on the awful 
incidents of the last two days, when a Stranger joined them, and asked them the 
cause of their clouded looks and anxious words. Tiny stopped, and looked at 
this unknown traveller with a dubious and unfriendly glance ; ’ and when one 


avIio died for the truth of what they asserted, and who have taught the spirit of truthfulness as a primary 
duty of the religion which they preached. 

1 Rom. vi. 4; Eph. i. 20; Gal. i. 1 ; 1 Cor. xv. 4—8, Ac. The latter is the earliest written allusion to 
the resurrection (A.D. 54). 

‘ Eisenniehger, EnUh'cktes Judenthum , i. 189. 

Luko xxiv. 34 ; 1 Cor. xv. 5. 

Emmaus can hardly bo Am was (Nicopolis), which is 100 stades (about twenty- two miles) from 
Jerusalem, oven if, with a few bad MSS., wo read 'Uutov ktfwovra in Luke xxiv. id. The name means 
“warm springs.” Culonieh (see Jos. If. J. vii. 0, § 0) seems to be a more likely site, but nothing what- 
ever depends on the identification of a locality so incidentally alluded to. 

’ 3 mice xxiv. 13—35. This, as well as the somewhat emphatic answer of Cleopas, shows that they were 
Vj ' <l u ito at their ease at the Stranger’s intervention. After the recent events such caution was \ei) 
natural. 
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of the two, whose name was Cleopas , 1 spoke in reply, there is a touch of surprise 
and suspicion in the answer which he ventured to give. “ Dost thou live alone 
as a stranger in Jerusalem, and dost thou not know what things happened 
there in these last days ? ” “ What things ? ” He asked them. Then they 

told Him how all their yearning hopes that Jesus had been the great Prophet 



THK WALK TO EMM At' S. 

(From an Ivory of the ninth century in the Itibliolheque Nationale.) 


who should redeem His people had been dashed to the earth, and how all Ilis 
mighty deeds before God and the people had ended two days back on the shame- 
ful cross. They described the feeling of amazement with which, on this the 
third day, they had heard the women’s rumours of angel visions, and the certain 

1 If, as Kcitn, Ac., suppose, the story is mythic, Ac., why was so obscure a name as Cleopas chosen h> 
ruthuntiente it? and why was the other disciplo left nameless P Would it not have been just as easy to 
select two of the most prominent Apostles ? It is a mere assumption that Cleopas (or Cleopater) was the 
sa.ne as Olopas, or Alplueus. 
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testimony of some of their bretlircn that the tomb was empty now. “ But,” 
added the speaker with a sigh of incredulity and sorrow — “ but Him thev saw 

Then reproaching them with the dulness of their intelligence and their affec- 
tions, the Stranger showed them how through all the Old Testament from Moses 
onwards there was one long prophecy of the sufferings no less than of the glory 
of Christ. In such high converse they drew near to Em mans, and the Stranger 
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seemed to be going onwards, but they pressed Him to stay, and as tiny sat down 
to their simple meal, and lie blessed and brake the bread, suddenly their eyes 
were opened, and in spite of the altered form, 1 they recognised that He who 
was with them was the Lord. But even as they recognised Him, lie was with 
them no longer. “ Hid not our heart burn within us,” they exclaimed to each 
other, “while He was speaking with us in the way, while lit; was opening to 
-s the Scriptures?” Rising instantly, they returned to Jerusalem with the 


Mark xvi. VI. 
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strange and joyous tidings. They found no dubious listeners now. They, 
too, were received with the rapturous affirmation, “ The Lord is risen indeed, 
and hath appeared unto Simon ! ” 

5. Once more, for the fifth time on that eternally memorable Easter day, 
Jesus manifested Himself to Ilis disciples. Ten of them were sitting together, 
with doors closed lor fear of the Jews. As they exchanged and discussed their 
happy intelligence, Jesus Himself stood in the midst of them, with the words, 
“ Peace be with you.” The unwonted aspect of that glorified body — the awful 
significance of the fact that He had risen from the dead — scared and frightened 
them. 1 2 The presence of their Lord was indeed corporeal, but it was changed. 
They thought that it was a spirit which was standing before them. “ Why 
arc ye troubled?” He asked, “and why do anxious doubts rise in your hearts? 
See my hands and my feet, that it is I ; handle me, and see ; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” Even while He spoke He showed 
them His hands and His side. And then, while joy, amazement, incredulity, 
were all struggling in their hearts, He asked them if they had there anything 
to eat; and yet further to assure them, ate a piece of broiled fish in their 
presence. Then once more lie said, “ Peace bo unto you. As my Father hath 
sent me, even so send 1 you.” Breathing on them, He said, “ Jiecei ve ye the 
Holy Ghost. Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted to them: whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 

(5. One only of the Apostles had been absent — Thomas the Twin. His 
character, as we have seen already, was affectionate, but melancholy. To him 
the news seemed too good to hi; true. In vain did the other disciples assure 
him, “We have seen the Lord.” Happily for us, though less happily for 
him, he declared with strong asseveration that nothing would convince him, 
short of actually putting his own finger into the print of the nails, and his 
hands into His side. A week passed, and the faithfully-recorded doubts of the 
anxious Apostle remained unsatisfied. On the eighth, or, as we should say, on 
the seventh day afterwards 3 — for already the resurrection had made the first 

1 Ignatius (ad Smyni.). Jesus uses the words, “I am imt a bodiless spirit.” Some, from tlio mention 
of “ flesh ami bonus" (Luko xxiv 39) without cdfxa (which was tlio sign of tlio tyvxbi <>r “animal lift;”), 
have perhaps too rashly and lilt* rally inferred that the resurrection- body was bloodless. In a very 
curious translated fragment of Clemens Alexandrinus on John i. 1, a tradition is mentioned that St. Jehu, 
touching the body, found no sub -lance there; his hand passed through it. (cpioted by Keim, III. ii. 

2 Why did they not go to Galilee immediately on receiving our Lord’s message Y The circumstance is 
unexplained, for the identification of Galilee with tho peak of the Mount of Olives — now called Viri Galilan, 
from Acts i. 11 — is wholly absurd. Perliaps the entire message of Jesus to them is not recorded ; perhaps 

they awaited the end of the feast. 
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spear-wound of His side, and to be “not faithless, but believing.” “My Lord 
and my God ! ” exclaimed the incredulous Apostle, with a burst of conviction. 
“Because thou hast seen Me,” said Jesus, “ thou hast believed; blessed are they 
who saw not and yet believed.” 

7. The next appearance of the risen Saviour was to seven ol the Apostles 
V the Sea of Galilee — Simon, Thomas, Nathanael, the sons of Zebedee, and two 
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others — not improbably Philip and Andrew — who are not named. 1 A pause 
had occurred in the visits of Jesus, and before they returned to Jerusalem at 
Pentecost to receive the promised outpouring of the Spirit, Simon said that he 
should resume for the day his old trade of a fisherman. There was no longer 
a common purse, and as their means of subsistence were gone, this seemed to be 
the only obvious way of obtaining an honest maintenance. The others proposed 
to join him, and they set sail in the evening because niglit is the best time 



for fishing. All night they toiled in vain At early dawn, in the misty 
twilight, there stood on the shore the figure of One whom they did not recognise. 
A voice asked them if they had caught anything. “ No,” was the despondent 
answer. “ Fling your net to the right side of the vessel, and ye shall find. ’ 
They made the cast, and instantly were scarcely able to draw the net from the 
multitude of fishes. The incident awoke, with overwhelming force, the memory 
of earlier days. “It is the Lord,” whispered John to Peter; and instantly the 
warm-hearted enthusiast, tightening his fisher’s tunic 3 round his loins, leaped 
into the sea, to swim across the hundred yards which separated him from Jesus, 
and cast himself, all wet from the waves, before Ilis feet. More slowly the 
others followed, dragging the strained but unbroken net, with its 153 fishes. 

1 John xxi. 1 — 24. 

3 It is very common in the East to work naked, or with nothing but a cloth round the waist* 
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A wood fire was burning on the strand, some bread lay beside it, and some 
fish were being broiled on the glowing embers. It is a sight which may often 
be seen to this day by the shores of Galilee. And He' who stood beside it 
bade them bring more fish of those which they had caught, instantly Simon 
started up, and helped with his strong arm to drag tin; net ashore. And He 
whom they all knew to be the Ijord, but whose voice and aspect made their 
hearts so still with awful reverence that they dared not question Him, bade 
them “ Come and breakfast,” and distributed to them the bread and fish. ' 

The happy meal ended in silence, and then Jesus said to His weak but 
fond Apostle, “ Simon (it was no time as yet to restore to him the name of 
Peter) — “Simon, son of Jonas, lionourest 1 thou Mo more than these?” 

“ Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” 

“Feed My little lambs.” 

Simon had felt in his inmost heart what was meant by that kind rebuke— 
“more than these.” It called back to his penitent soul those boastful words, 
uttered so confidently among his brethren, “ Although all shall be offended, yet 
will not I.” Failure had taught him humility, and therefore he will neither 
claim a pre-eminence in affection, nor adopt the word of the Saviour’s question 
(ft/yawr/tv), which involved deep honour and devotion and esteem ; but will sub- 
stitute for it that weaker word, which yet best expressed the warm human 
affection of his heart. And the next time the question reminded him less 
painfully of his old self-confidence, for Jesus said to him only — 

“Simon, son of Jonas, lionourest thou Ale?” 

Again the Apostle humbly answered in the same words as before — 

“Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” 

“Tend my sheep .” 2 

But Simon had thrice denied, and therefore it was fitting that he should 
thrice confess. Again, after a brief pause, came the question — and this time 
with the weaker but warmer word which the Apostle himself had chosen — 
“Simon, son of Jonas, (ovettl thou Me?” 

And Simon, deeply humbled and distressed, exclaimed, “ Lord, Thou knowest 
all things; Thou seest that I love Thee .” 3 

1 I know no other word but the very unsatisfactory one “ lionourest ” to express tho marked distinction 

— obliterated in the English version — between the ayanis, diliyis, and mnas, of tho original. Tho former 

word involves more of esteem and reverence ; the latter, more of passion. Even if Jesus spoko iu 
Aramaic, the Greek may represent, certain distinctions in the words lie used. 

2 John xxi. 15. The verb is Tro/ucuye, not (i6<n<e . 

3 Verso 17, ottas . - • yiyvdaKtts. 
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“Feed My beloved sheep.” 1 Then very solemnly lie added, “Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, When thou wast younger thou didst gird thyself, and walk 
where thou wouldest ; but when thou art old thou slialt stretch out thy hands, 
and another shall gird thee, and shall lead thee where thou wiliest not.” 

The Apostle understood Him; he knew that this implied the years of his 
future service, the pangs of his future martyrdom ; but now he was no longer 
“Simon,” but “Peter” — the heart of rock was in him; he was ready, even to 
the death, to obey the voice which said to him, “ Follow Me.” While the 
conversation had been taking place he had been walking by the side of Jesus, 
a few steps in front of his comrades. Looking back he saw John, his only 
favourite companion, and the disciple whom Jesus loved, slowly following thorn. 
Pointing to him, he asked, “Lord, and what shall he do?” The answer 
checked the spirit of idle curiosity — “ If I will that he tarry till T come, what is 
that to thee? Follow thou Me.” Peter dared ask no more, and the answer — 
which was intentionally vague — led to the wide misapprehension prevalent iu 
the early Church, that John was not to die until Jesus came. The Apostle 
quietly corrects the error by quoting the exact words of the risen Christ. The 
manner of his death we do not know, but we know that he outlived all his 
brother disciples, and that lie survived that terrible overthrow of his nation 
which, since it rendered impossible a strict obedience to the institutions of the 
Old Covenant, and opened throughout the world an unimpeded path for the 
establishment of the New Commandment and the Kingdom not of earth, was— 
in a sense more true than any other event in human history — a second coming 
of the Lord. 

8. It may have been on this occasion that Jesus told llis disciples of the 
mountain in Galilee, where lie would meet all who knew and loved Him for 
the last time. Whether it was Tabor, or the Mountain of Beatitudes, we do 
not know, but more than live hundred of llis disciples collected at the given 
time with the eleven, and received from Jesus llis last commands, to t<meh and 
baptise throughout all nations ; and the last promise, that He would be with 
tneru always, even to the end of the world.' Writing more than twenty years 

1 John xxi. 17. 

2 The ol fie t5 Urnrrnv of Malt, xxviii. 17 can only moan “but some doubted” — not, as Wetstoin ami 
others take it, whether they should worship or not, but respecting’ the wliolo scene. All may not liave 
stood near to Him, and even if they did, wo have seen in four previous instances (Matt, xxviii. 17 ; Luke 
xxiv. 16; id. 37; John xxi. 4) that thoro was something unusual and not instantly recognisable in II is 
resurrection body. At any rate, here we have another inestimable proof of tho candour of tho Evangelists, 
for 1 hero is nothing to be said in favour of the conjectural emendation, ovSc. “Dubitatum est nb iHK ,> 

s St. Leo, “ no dubitarotur a nobis” (Scrm. lxxi., ap. Wordsw. in locX 
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alter this time, St. Paul gives us the remarkable testimony, that the greater 
number of these eye-witnesses of the resurrection were yet alive, and that some 
only were “ fallen asleep.” 

9. A ninth appearance o( Jesus is unrecorded in the Gospels, and is known 
to us from a single allusion in St. Paul alone. “ 1 delivered unto you,” he 
writes to the Corinthians, 1 “ that which also I received, how that Christ died 
for our sins, according to the Scriptures; and that lie was buried, and that He 
rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures : and that He was seen of 
Cephas, then of the Twelve: after that, lie was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once : . . . . after /hat , lie was seen of James ; then of all the 
Apostles. And last of all He appeared to me also, as to the abortive-born (of 
the Apostolic family).” Respecting this appearance to James we know nothing 
further, unless there be any basis of true tradition in the story preserved to us 
in the Gospel of the Hebrews. Wo are there told that dames, the first Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and the Lord’s brother, 3 had, after the hast Supper, taken a 
solemn vow that he would neither eat nor drink until he had seen Jesus risen 
from the dead. Early, therefore, after Jlis resurrection, Jesus, after He had 
given the sin don to the servant of the priest, had a table with bread brought 
out, blessed the bread, and gave it to James, with the words, “ Eat thy bread 
now, my brother, since the Son of Man has risen from the dead. ’ 

10. Forty days had now elapsed since the Crucifixion. During those forty 
days nine times had He been visibly present to human eyes, and had been 
touched by human hands. But His body had not been merely the human body, 
nor liable to merely human laws, nor had lie lived during those days the life of 
men. The time had now come when His earthly presence should be taken 
away from them for ever, until He returned in glory to judge the world, lie 
met them in Jerusalem, and as He led them with Him towards Bethany,' 1 He 
bade them wait in the Holy City until they had received the promise ol the 
Spirit. He checked their eager inquiry about the times and the seasons, and 
bade them be His witnesses in all the world. These last farewells must have 
been uttered in some of the wild secluded upland country that surrounds the 
little village ; 4 and when they were over, He lifted up His hands and blessed 

1 1 Cor. xv. 3 — 8. 

2 Or it may possibly liavo boon James (bo son of Zobodoc. 

3 Luko xxiv. 50. 

4 “It was solitude and retirement, in which Jesus kept Ilis vigils: tlio desert . places board Him pray ; 
in a privacy Ho was born; in tho wilderness Ho fed His thousands ; upon a mountain apart ILo was 
transfigured ; upou a mountain Ho died; and from a mountain Ho ascondod to ilis Fat hoi (Poti.Coll. 
iv. 12, quoted by Jer. Taylor, Life of Christ, I. viii.). 
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them, and, even as He blessed them, was parted from them, and as He passed 
from before their yearning eyes “ a cloud received Him out of their sight.” 

Between us and His visible presence — between us and that glorified Redeemer 
who now sitteth at the right hand of God — that cloud still rolls. But the eye 
of Faith can pierce it ; the incense of true prayer can rise above it ; through it 
the dew of blessing can descend. And if He is gone away, yet He has given 
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ns in His Holy Spirit a nearer sense of His presence, a closer infolding in the 
arms of His tenderness, than we could have enjoyed even if we had lived with 
Him of old in the home of Nazareth, or sailed with Him in the little boat over 
the crystal waters of Gennesareth. We may be as near to Him at all times — 
and more than all when we kneel down to pray — as the beloved disciple was 
when be laid his head upon His breast. The word of God is very nigh us, even 
in our mouths and in our hearts. To ears that have been closed His voice 
may seem indeed to sound no longer. The loud noises of War may shake the 
world ; the eager calls of Avarice and of Pleasure may drown the gentle 
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utterance which bids us “ Follow Me after two thousand years of Christianity 
the incredulous murmurs of an impatient scepticism may make it scarcely 
possible for Faith to repeat, without insult, the creed which has been the 
regeneration of the world. Ay, and sadder even than this, every now and then 
may be heard, even in Christian England, the insolence of some blaspheming 
tongue which still scoffs at the Son of Cod as He lies in the agony of the 
garden, or breathes His last sigh upon the bitter tree. But the secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear Him, and He will show them His covenant. To 
all who will listen He still speaks. Tie promised to be with us always, even to 
the end of the world, and we have not found His promise fail. It was but for 
thirty-three short years of a short lifetime that He lived on earth; it was 
but for three broken and troubled years that He preached the Gospel of the 
Kingdom ; but for ever, even until all the Alons have been closed, and the earth 
itself, with the heavens that now are, have passed away, shall every one of His 
true and faithful children find peace and hope and forgiveness in Ills name, 
and that name shall be called Emmanuel, which is, being interpreted, 


“God with us.” 
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EXCURSUS I. (pp. SC, 81). 

Tiie Date of Christ’s Birth. 

AETHOUcn the date of Christ’s birth cannot be established willi absolute certainty, there is yet a 
large amount of evidence to render it at least probable that lie was born four years before our 
present era. It is universally admitted that our received chronology, which is not older than 
Dionysius Exiguus in the sixth century, is wrong. F ought to say here that 1 have not pretended 
to discuss the new theories of chronology proposed by Keiin ; not only because J am not well 
filled For elaborate chronological inquiries, but because (i.) they would have required inordinate 
space, and (ii.) they depend on views of the Gospels altogether remote from my own. 

1. Our one most certain datum is obtained from the fact that Christ was born In.* fore the 
death of Herod the Great. The date of fchat event is known with absolute certainty, lbr (i.) 
.Josephus tells us 1 * that he died thirty-seven years after he had been declared king by the Unmans. 
Now it is known Unit lie was declared king A. U.C. 711 ; and therefoiv, since Josephus always 
reckons His years from Nisan to Nisan, and counts the initial and terminal fractions of Nisan as 
complete years, Herod must have died between Nisan A.U.C. 750, and NDan A.U.C. 751 
between B.C. -1 and B.C. 3 of our era. (ii.) Josephus says that on the night in which Herod 
ordered Judas, Matthias, and their abettors to be burnt, then; was an eclipse of the moon.- Now 
this eclipse took plitce on the night of March 12, B.C. 1 ; and Herod was dead at least seven 
days before the Passover, 3 4 which, if we accept the Jewish reckoning, fell in that year on April 12. 

I hit, according to the clear indication of the Gospels, Jesus must have been born at least forty days 
before Herod’s death. It is clear, therefore, that under no circumstances can the Nalivity have 
taken place later than February, B.C. 4. 

2. The only other curtain datum which we have is furnished by SI. Luke, who fixes the 
beginning of St. John the Baptist’s preaching in the loth year of Tiberius, and says I hat when 
Jesus began His ministry, He was about thirty years old (Luke iii. 23). * 

Now if the loth year of Tiberius be dated from the death of Augustus (Aug. Id, A.IX.C. 7<>7), 
then Jesus was baptised A.U.C. 782; but since, as we have semi, II w midd not have been born 
later than February, A.U.C. 750, this would make Him at least, thirl v-two, an age inconsistent with 
t lie natural moaning of St. Luke’s expression. There is therefore good ground to believe that St. 
Luke dates the year of the reign of Tiberius from his association with Augustus as joint Emperor 
in A.U.C. 7 f>5, : * a method of computation which certainly existed, and would be especially likely 
1° prevail in the Provinces. Jesus would then have begun 1 1 is public teaching A.U.C. 7< s >0, 
51 date which exactly agrees with the only secure datum about the year of His birth. 

All attempts to discover the month and day of the Nativity are useless. No data whatever 
exist to enable us to determine them with even approximate accuracy. 


1 Antt. xvii. 8 , § 1 . 

* Id. xvii. (j, § 4 . Idelcr, Htuidb. Chrvn. ii. 391. 

I‘l. xvii. 3, § 4 . 

4 i he rendering of the English Version, “ began I o he about thirty years old, lor jjv . . . a><rtl It*v r^idKcyra 
Pxfaevos, is wholly untenable. 

'Lie. Ann. 1 , Suet. Aug. 97; Yell. Tatra c. 103. 
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The census of Quirinius, the order of the coursos of priests, the cycle of lessons in the Jewish 
Calendar, the consulships, <fec., mentioned by Tertullian, the arrival of the Magi, and the astrological 
conjunction which is supposed to have caused their journey, the third closing by Augustus of the 
Temple of Janus, and other indications which have been pressed into the service of chronology, 
are all too vague to be of any use, and are only likely to lead to highly uncertain or entirely 
erroneous results. 

A general confirmation of the conclusion at which we have arrived may be deduced from 
John ii. 20, “ Forty and six years was this Temple in building.” Herod's re-construction of the 
Temple began in the eighteenth year of his reign, probably in Cislou, A.U.C. 734. This will 
bring the forty-sixth year of its continuance to A.U.C. 780, which we have already seen reason to 
regard as the first year of Christ’s ministry, and the thirtieth of His age. There is, however, an 
element of doubt in this computation, owing to St. John's use of the aorist tihcotiofijOrj, unless it bo 
regarded as a less accurate expression for oiKotionwrai (cf. Ezra v. 1C). 

The only difficulties in the data mentioned by Luke iii. 1, 2, are the mention of Annas as 
High Priest, and of Lysanias tetrarch of Abilene. 

1. As regards Annas, it is true that some MSS. read M but there is so complete a 

consensus of all the best MSS. ( «, A, B, C, D, E, &e.) in favour of M apxiepias, that there can be no 
doubt of its being the true reading. The same expression occurs in Acts iv. 6. It will then be 
asked, how is it that St. Luke calls Annas High Priest, when the office was really held by 
Caiaplias ? The question is sufficiently answered infra , p. G38 ; but we may here observe, (i.) that 
Annas, having been merely superseded by the will of Valerius Gratus, 1 would, by all serious- 
minded Jews, be still regarded as High Priest de jure , according to the Mosaic Law (Numb, 
xxxv. 2.0). (ii.) That whether lie held the office of Sagan or of Nasi , or not, there is sufficient 

evidence to show that he was at this time the most influential and powerful leader of the aristo- 
cratic, sacerdotal, and Sadducsean party at Jerusalem, (iii.) That this leading position of Annas 
is clearly recognised by Josephus (Anti. xx. 9, § 1), who, like the Evangelists, speaks vaguely 
about the mere puppets of civil power who at this period became titular High Priests in rapid 
succession. 2 

2. It used to be assumed that St. Luke had made some mistake about Lysanias. The facts, 
however, seem to be, (i.) that there was a Lysanias, King of Cluilcis under Mount Lebanon, and 
therefore, in all probability, also tetrarch of Abilene, in the time of Antony and Cleopatra, sixty 
gears before the date mentioned by St. Luke (Jos. 11. ./. i. 13, § 1); and another in the reigns of 
Caligula and Claudius, twenty years after St. Luke's date (Jos. Antt. xv. 4, § 1). We know nothing 
certain of any intermediate Lysanias, but there is nothing whatever to prove that there may m.t 
have been one ; or even that this Lysanias may not be the second whom we have mentioned. Even 
Renan admits that, after reading the inscription of Zenodorus at Baalbek, he sees less reason to 
suppose that the Evangelist is in error. (“ IJne etude de l’inscription . . . m’a menu it croiro <pu* 
l’evang61iste pouvait n ’avoir pas aussi gravement tort que d’habiles critiques le pensent.” — Vie tb 

. I esus, p. xiii.) The tetrarchate of Lysanias might well serve to mark a date, because, for a time, 
Abilene had been actually a part of Jewish territory, having been assigned in A.D. 30 by Caligula 
to his favourite Herod Agrippu I. 

For a full commentary on these chronological data of St. Luke see Wieseler, C/tron. Synops., 
E. Tr., pp. 157 — 175. But enough has been said to show that, so far from the Evangelist having 
fallen into a demonstrable error, there is every reason to believe that he has independently pre- 
served au obscure historical fact. Unless he had beeu perfectly well acquainted with the actual 
circumstances, it is inconceivable that he should have introduced so minute, and apparently super- 
fluous an allusion, at the risk of falling into a needless blunder. 

1 Annas was High Priest, A.T). 7— 14, and there had been three intermediate Ili^h Priests — one of whom, 
bleazur, was his son — before his son-in-law, Joseph Caiaphas (Jos. Antt . xviii. 2, § 2), had been appointed ia 
A.D. 24. 

2 Vit. 38 ; ll. J. Iv. 3, § 9. 
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EXCURSUS II. (p. 58). 

Christ and the Christians in the Talmud. 

The name of Jesus occurs some twenty times only in unexpurgated editions of the Talmud, the 
liist of which appeared at Amsterdam in 1645.* 

Tho allusions to Him are characterised by intense hatred, disguised by inttui.se fear. They 
are also marked by all the gross and reckless carelessness of these utterly uncritical and un- 
liistorical writers. 

I he Christians are usually called — partly, no doubt, to conceal the allusions to them — pupils 
of Balaam, Minim (heretics), Gentiles, Nazar cues. 

In Sanhedr. 43 a Jesus is said to have had five disciples Mat.thaeus ; Thaddaeus ; tsh 
( which clearly means “Nazarene”); Boon i~ apparently meant for Nikdimon Ben Gorion (Niko- 
ileinus), or Banus ; and Niki— perhaps some confusion of Nikolai tan. “ 

Our Blessed Lord is called — 

“ That man ” (cf. Acts v. 28 and “ So and so,” b deh >«). 

“ He whom we may not name.” 

“ lla-Notzri,” i.e., “ The Nazarene.” 

u The fool.” 

“ The Hung” (^?). Thus Abn Ezra (on Gen. xxvii. 30) says that Constantine put on his 
Jabarum, “a figure of the hung;” and in Ps. lxxx. 14, R. Bechai says that in the word -\ r ^> the 

letter 5 ? is suspended, to indicate that it is the “ worshippers of the Hung” — i.e., the Christians 

who devastate the vineyard of Israel. 

“ Absalom.” 

“ Ben Btada.” 

“ Ben Pandora.” 

Putting into Hebrew letters the Graecised form of His name (tnr), they made each letter the 
first of a Hebrew word, so as to mean “ May his memory 0) be destroyed (')> and his name (*>) 
he blotted out 0)-” 

Little is said about Jesus in the Talmud, except that He was a scholar of Joshua Con 
Perachiah (who lived a century before!), accompanied him into Egypt, there learned magic, was a 
seducer (mesith) of the people, and was first stoned, then lumg as a blasphemer, after forty days, 
(luring which no one had come forward to speak in His favour.'* 

The Tuldoth Jeshu is a late and detestable compilation, put together out of fragmentary 
Talmudic legends, and regarded as utterly contemptible, even by the .Jews themselves. 4 It is 
printed with a Latin translation by Wagenseil, in his Tent fynm Xatanae ; but its blasphemies 
are too gross and grotesque to need further notice. 

Some account of the wretched follies blasphemously indicated by the names Leu Stada, Ben 
I’andera, <fcc., may be seen in Buxtorf, Lex. Taint., p. 1458, seq. 

1 .Tost, Grach. d. JmUtnth. i. Kb / ), 4M. 

* Grata, iii. 2415. Taanilh , f. 19, 2. Sec Kw.tld, Grsrh. LV/m/.,p. 307. 

■ { Lightfoot ad Matt. xii. 24 ; Bah. Sanhedr. 07 a ; Shahhath , 101 h ; Grabs, iii. 242. 

4 “Ein elendes Hackwork.*’ (CJriitz, iii. 213.) 



E AO I.E Oil COIN Ol’ 


* The reverse of a silver coin of Antioch, given above, shows h 
thr Eaylc as a typo of foreign dominion, finding it as they did on n»ii 
; md bearing on tho obverse tin' head of tin : f) 


ANTIOCH. * 

i how tho .Tows must have heen familiarised with 
. oins struck in the neighbouring city <>f Antioch, 

n aming Emperor. This particular piece was struck in the reign of 

Xto, the date ETOT2 AIP indicating the.* v<-ai°IH from the battle »f l’har.salia— i.r., 60 A. I ). ----- m which t e \uu 
began that finished four years later by tho destruction of Jerusalem. In his claws the king ot birds holds a 
thunder. bolt, and has at his side a palm -branch— all signs of Ike omnipotence of Jove, with whom the Komart 
Euiperor was wont to identify himself. 
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EXCURSUS III. (p. 68). 

Jesus and Hillel. 

The conjectural dates of Hillel’s life are that lie was born RC. 75 ; came to Jerusalem B.U. 36 • 
became Nasi B.C. 30; and died about RC. 10. Geiger, a learned Rabbi of Frankfort, author of 
Das Judenthum und seine Geschichte, and Urschrift , says, “Jesus was a Pharisee (!) who walked 
in the paths of Hillel ; that He uttered no new thought. Hillel, on the contrary, presents us 
with the picture of a genuine Reformer.” This Hillel, he continues, with an undercurrent of 
contrast, is a really historical personage ; 1 others have a halo of legend and miracle about them 
which merely tends to obscure and conceal their actual personality. Renan improves upon 
the hint, and, while lie acknowledges the superiority of Jesus, says that Hillel was His real 
master.* The Messiah, it seems, was but the pupil and the plagiarist of a Rabbi, who, with hiss 
faults than others of his countrymen, is said to have declared “that no such Messiah would ever 
come.” 

Now 1 would premise at once that these questions about “originality” seem to me supremely 
idle and irrelevant in all cases, but most of all when they are irreverently applied to the teaching 
of our Lord. The originality of Jesus, even to those who regard Him as a mere human teacher, 
consists in this — that His words have touched the hearts of all men in all ages, and have re- 
generated the moral life of the world. Who but a pedant in art would impugn the originality of 
Michael Angelo because his Pieth. is said to have resembled a statue of Signorelli; or of Raphael, 
because his earlier works betray the inlluenee of Perugino r t Who but an ignoramus would detract 
from the greatness of Milton because his Paradise Lost oilers some points of similarity to tlm 
Adam of Battista Andreini ? But if there are any who cannot rise above this narrow ground, it is 
well that they should remember that, according to the Jewish writers themselves, we can never 
distinguish between the maxims which Hillel originated and those which merely belonged to his 
school. Since they were not committed to writing till long after the death of Christ, they may 
easily have been due to Christian teaching, which certainly would not have been without influence 
on Hillel’ s grandson, the Rabban Camaliel. 

It needs, however, but little knowledge of the real facts to see how utterly imaginary are these 
Jewish conjectures. The position of Jesus towards the Rabbi nism of His nation and all that 
occupied it — its llayadoth , or legendary matter ; its Hulachoth , or traditional customs ; its puerile 
minutue, its benumbing ritual, its inflated emptiness, its irreligious arrogance, its servile secmid- 
Jiandness, its to-and-fro balancing of conflicting opinions -is one not of submissive* reverence, hut 
of uncompromising hostility. Hillel was a “sweet and noble” Rabbi ; he is the loftiest figure 
which Rabbinism has produced; he seems to have been really learned, humble, peaceful, and 
enlightened; but the distance between him and Jesus is a distance absolutely immeasurable, and 
the resemblance of his teaching to that of Jesus is the resemblance of a glowworm to the sun. 
Their whole scope and method are utterly different. Hillel rested on precedent, Jesus spoke with 
authority. Hillel spoke in the schools to students and separatists; Jesus in the streets and hy 


1 Does M. Geiger consider it quite historical that Hillel know tin* language of mountains, hills, valleys, tip*, 
vegetables, wild and tame hoards, and demons (.S’ ofrini, xvi. 9); that the Bath kvl decided in his favour as against 
Shammai (Bab. Hrublun , 1‘5 h) ; that thirty of his scholars wove worthy of being overclouded hy the Shechina like 
Moses, and thirty more to make the sun stand still like Joshua (Babha Bathra , 134 a) ; anil that such was the fiery 
zeal of his most eminent pupil, Jonathan Hen Uzzicl, that, when he was studying the Law, birds who flew ovt In* 
head were consumed (B. Suec<t t ‘28 a) S' (See Otho, Lev. Rah. 212; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm.. p. 017; Gfrdrer, Johrh. d- 
Jleils, i. 37.) 

* “Par sa pativrete humhlonmnt supporter, par la douceur de son earaetcre, par V opposition qu’il faisut :|I1N ’ 
hypocrites et aux preties, Jlillel fut mat/ re de Jesus, s’il ost perrnis de parlor do inuttro quazid il s’agil d une si 
haute origiualite” ( Vie de Jesus , p. 38). Farther on he says, very truly, “llillel cependnnt ne passera jamais 
pour le.vrai fondatour du Christian isme. Dans la morale, comme dans l’art, dire n’est rien, faire est tout . ■ • 
La veritd no proud qiielquo valour quo si idle passe a 1’etat de sentiment, et ello n'atteint tout son prix quo quaiMj 
rile so realise dans le monde & l'etat de fait” (id., p. 99). Geiger’s remark, baseless as it is, has, however, fuiui'i 
groat currency (Griitz, Gesrh. d. Juden , iii.). “Jesii Sanftmuth und Demuth firinnem an Hillel, don cr won 
iiborhaupt zurn Cluster gonommen zu hahen seheint.” Yet it is not too much to say that there is hardly one p ;1 o (; 
in any one of the Gospels which docs not suflice to show its baselessness. 
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the roadsides to publicans and sinners, Hillel confined Jiis teaching to Jerusalem ; Jesus traversed 
the length and breadth of Palestine. IlilJel mainly occupied himself with the Lcvijical law, and 
modified its regulations to render them more easy and more palatable ; Jesus taught only the moral 
law, and extended its application from external actions to the very thoughts of the heart. Would 
Christ have ever uttered a sentiment so deeply dyed in Pharisaism as this?-— “No uneducated 
man easily avoids sin; no common person (am ha-arets) is pious.” 1 Is not this the very echo 
of the haughty exclusive insolence which said, “Have any of the rulers believed on Him, or 
of the Pharisees? Put this mob that knoweth not the Haw arc cursed?” Is it not the very spirit- 
which Christs whole life aud practice combated, and which llis whole teaching most utterly 
condemned? ° J 

1. Three main anecdotes are told of Hillel. One is that, though descended from David, he 
came at the age ot forty-one (about 13.0, «3b) to Jerusalem, where he worked as a common porter, 
earning a victormtus (about 3d.) a (lay, and giving half of it. to the porter of the School of Shemaia 
and Abtalion, to admit him to their lectures. One day, at dawn in the month Tebeth — about the 
end of December— said Shemaia to Abtalion, “ Brother, why is the school so dark ? it seems to be 
a cloudy day.” They looked up, and, darkening the window, was some semblance of a human 
figure lying under a mass of snow. In spite of the Sabbath they uncovered him, rubbed him with 
oil, and placed him near the fire. It was Hillel, who, having earned nothing the day before, and 
having been churlishly excluded by the porter, had climbed in the twilight into the window of 
the Befcli Midrasli, and there got buried and benumbed under a fall of snow. 2 To restore him 
to life by rubbing, warming, bathing him, Shemaia and Abtalion not only broke the Sabbath, but 
declared that he was well worthy of having the usual sabbatical rules superseded in his favour. 

2. A pagan once came to Shamnmi, and said, “ Make me a proselyte, but you must teach me 
the whole Law while 1 stand on one leg!” Shainmai drove the man from his presence with blows. 
Jle went to Hillel, who replied with perfect suavity, “What is unpleasing to thee do not to thy 
neighbour. Tins is the whole Law ; all the rest is commentary. (Jo and learn that” 3 

3. “Now or never,” said a man to his friend ; “ 40U zouzim 1 to the man who can make Hillel- 
angry.” “Done!” exclaimed the other. It was a Friday afternoon, ami Hillel was washing and 
combing bis hair for the Sabbath. “Is Hillel there?” rudely and bluntly asked the man, as he 
knocked at the door. “My son,” lie exclaimed, hastily putting on his mantle, “what dost thou 
want ?” 

“ I have a question to ask.” 

“ Ask on, my son.” 

“Why have the Babylonians such round heads?” 

“An important question, my son,” said Hillel, laughing; “it is because they have skilful 
in id wives.” 

The man turned his back on him, went off, and returned in an hour. The same rude inter 
ruption was repeated, and this time the man asked — 

“Why have the 4 Thermudians ’ ’ [Palmyrenes] such narrow eyeslits?” 

“An important question, my son. It is because they live in the middle of a sandy desert.” 

A third time the man returned as before, and impudently asked — 

“Why have the Africans such broad soles to their leet?” 

Hillel calmly replied that it was because they live on such loose soil. 


1 I have already given instances (supra, p. (h>) of the contempt poured^ on the poor con ha-ratsnii , and 
may add others. Their testimony was not received; they are not admitted into society; no one is to take the 
trouble to restore to them their lost property ; the terms “ beasts * ami “ vermin are applied to th»-m, their wives, 
and their daughters; and finally, leave is given “to rend an am ha-arcts like a fish (:td iTipb nrnrD yvan cv). 
fceo MeCaul, Old Paths , pp. 6, 458, &c. 

3 Joma, 35 b. 


3 Shabbath, 31 a.— I have had repeated occasion to observe how idle is the question of “originality” in teaching 
- - - rmd tho 8aTne thing long before, not only in the Pentateuch, but oven in the Hook ot lohit, 


<»f this kind; but we find 

iv. 15; “Do that to no man which thou hatest.” 
Hillel. For yet oarlier and even heathen parallels to 
to all intents and j 
tli at the one word ... 

(see Ilarth. St. Hilaire, 


The probable date of tho Book of Tobit is two centimes befon. 
j tin' saying, see Kwald, (tcsch, Isr. iv. 2*0. It is also fount 
Ike Mean, **.. and Analects, xy. 23, wbm ho Ml* 'JW K»n« 
i“ reciprocity” H.e., altruism] willwrvo Id... a* a moot j.nut.yo for at l.w l.f.;) and Buddha 
..ilaire, Le Buddha et sa Religion, p. 92; see, too, Hesiod, Opp. et Dies, i. 2M, 31-, 330). 

4 A ooin apparently worth a denarius, with a head of Zeus on it. „ .... , ,. n N 

i This is a wrong reading for the people of Tadmor or Palmyra. (Buxton, Lex. 8. v. ; Lwalu, Jahrbueh , x. 69.) 
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“ I should have had plenty more questions to ask you, were I not afraid that you would get into 
a passion.” 

Hillel only drew his mantle more closely round him, and quietly replied— 

“ Ask on, whatever thou hast to ask.” 

“ So,” said the man, thoroughly disarmed, “ you are the Hillel whom they call the Nasi kA 
Israel? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, then, I hope there are not many like you.” 

“ Why, my son ?” 

“ Because through you I have lost 400 zouzim.” 

“ (.-aim thyself, my son ; better that thou shouldst lose for HiUel's sake 400, ay, and 400 more, 
than that Hillel should lose patience.” 1 2 

No doubt these are beautiful anecdotes, as is also the story that once for a rich man who had 
lost his property he hired a horse and an attendant, and, when the latter was not forthcoming, went 
himself three miles as his attendant. 3 Sometimes, however, we see, even in the few records of him, 
facts and tendencies which, however well meant, cannot be praised. Thus, in opposition to 
Shammai, he directed that in the bridal song the beauty of a bride should be praised, however 
ugly she were ; and on one occasion, to avoid any question or dispute with the school of Shammai, 
he passed off an ox, which was going to be sacrificed for him, as a cow.* 1 The Rabbis praise 
these proceedings, yet we feel instinctively what a shock they would have given us, how injurious 
they would have been to the world’s morality, had they occurred in the life of Christ. He alone, 
of all who have ever lived in the world, could say, “ Which of you conviuceth me of sin ?” Little 
as we know by comparison of a Socrates, of a Confucius, of a Sakya Mouni, of a Hillel, of a 
Mahomet, and much as wo know of Jesus, yet in the scanty records of their lives wo find much to 
disapprove, but there is nothing which is not divine and sinless in the fourfold record of the life 
of Christ. 

II. Turning from HilkTs life to his teaching, we see how the notion of his being in any wav 
a master of Christ crumbles into dust. Even his noblest answer, already recorded, is gravely 
defective. It may do for a summary of the second table of the Law, but, unlike the infinitely 
deeper wisdom of Jesus, it omits all reference to the first table, on which the second is alone 
founded, and with reference to which it is alone possible. Why did Hillel, in his famous answer, 
forget the Sherna (Dent. vi. 4, 5), and remember only Lev. xix. 18? So did not Jesus (Matt. vii. 
12 ; Luke vi. 31 ). 

It is said, indeed, that Jesus sometimes applies one or other of the seven famous niidduth 
(nVip) laid down by Hillel for the interpretation of Scripture?. But in point of fact these middoih 
are a mere summary of existing and perfectly obvious processes (inference from major to minor <>r 
vice versA , Matt. vii. 11, x. 21) ; analogy, connection, &o., Matt. xii. 5); and, in the next place, these 
were only contrivances to support the credit and authority of that Oral Law which Jesus utterly 
rejected and — it is hardly too much to say — despised. The instances in which the decisions of 
Christ coincide with those of Shammai are at least as numerous, and refer to subjects of greater 
importance (e.g. Matt. v. 32 ; xix. 9 ; xviii. 17) ; yet who has ever thought of saying that He was 
a disciple of Shammai ? 

For instance, one of Hillers most celebrated and elaborate decisions was on a trumpery series 
of questions as to whether one might or might not eat an egg which a lien had laid on a feast-day, 
when the feast-day carne in connection with a Sabbath. This precious inquiry gives its name, Bltsa 
(egg), to an entire Talmudical treatise. Is it possible to imagine that Jesus would have treated 
it otherwise than with the finest yet tendercst irony? Yet in his decision on this point Hillel 
was more strict and more Shammaitic than Shammai himself. 4 


1 SKdbbath , 30, 31. 

2 Other striking anecdotes are mentioned by Ewald, Oesch. Christ. 31—33. 

* Kethubfilh , 67 l, 16 b. dost, Oesch. d. Judenthums , i. 267. Delitzsch, Jcs. und Hillel ,35: “Erbewogto 
wedelnd den Schweif des Thieros, sun dossen Goschlocht zu vorbergen.” 

4 All coremonialising and particularising religions are liable to be evaporated into idle cases of casuistry. Some 
fow years ago the Mohammedans at the Cape were agitated by such a dispute. The Sultan had sent some one to 
look after their spiritual condition. This person found that they were in the habit of eating cray-fish of a 
particular species, which in an evil hour ho pronounced to he unclean. Objecting to this decision, they said w • 
ther» was no Hung about cray-fish in the Koran. However, lie looked up a prohibition to eat spiders, and decline 
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In some points, too, Hillel’s teaching was, to say the least, very dubious. He ruled, for instance 
—owing to a vague expression in Deut, xxiv. 1— that a man might put away his wile “e\cu 
if she cooked his dinner badly 1 ’ (Git. 90). It is true that Jost (Gcsch, d. Judmthum *, i. 204) and 
later writers interpret this to mean “bringing discredit on his home;” but the “even if” 
evidently points to a minimum. His manner, too, of evading the Mosaic rules about the, sabbatical 
year (mentioned in. Excursus IX.) can only be regarded as a disingenuous shufllc. Hotter specimens 
of Hillers teaching are — 

“ Separate not thyself from the congregation, and have no confidence in thyself till the day of 
thy death.” 

“ If I n0 ^ carc f° r m y soul, who will do it for me ? If I care only for my own soul, what 
am I ? If not now, when then ?” (Abhdlh i. 14.) 

“Judge not thy neighbour till thou art in bis situation.” 

“ Say not, I will repent when I have leisure, lest that leisure should never be thine.” 

“ The passionate man will never be a teacher.” 

“ In the place where there is not a man be thou a man.” 

“ Be of the disciples of Aaron, who loved peace.” 

“ Whoever is ambitious of aggrandising his name will destroy it.” 1 

Ilillel was undoubtedly a great and good man, and be deserved the wail uttered over bis grave 
— ' “Ah, the gentle, the holy, the scholar of Ezra”— but to compare his teaching with that of the 
Saviour is absurd. It was legal, casuistic, and narrow, while that of Jesus was religious, moral, 
and human. If Jesus uttered nothing original, as modern Jewish Uabhis are so fond of saying, 
how is it that, whereas the very name of Hilled is unknown except to scholars, the words of Jesus 
wrought the mightiest revolution that lias ever been witnessed in the world? Had Humanity 
nothing better to live on than the words of ilillel, it would be dwarfed and starved indeed. 
The shortest and slightest of our Saviour’s parables is worth all that he ever said.- Nay, even tin. 
least of the Old Testament prophets is transmuleutly greater than this “greatest and best of the 
Pharisees.” lie and his school, and Sliammai and h.is school, spent a century of unprofitable and 
groundless jangling on the exegesis of two short words of the Law (rrvath daldiar , Deut, xxiv. I ), 
without approaching a single sound principle, which would ha\e rendered their quarrel needless; 
but Jesus furnished that principle, and solved the question for ever the moment that it was 
brought before Him (Matt. xix. 3 — 0). Let any candid reader consult the translation of the 
Talmudic treatise Beraclwih , by M. Schwab, and see (pp. 20 4, 200, .‘>11, i>7 .7, 401, die.) the hind 
of miserably minute questions of infinitely little matters of formalism which occupied the mind 
and life of Ilillel/ and calmly consider the mixture of scorn and pity with which Jesus would 
lm\e treated the notion that there was in such questions any intrinsic importance, lb*, will then 
be able to judge for himself of the folly and untenability of the statement that Ilillel was the 
true master of Jesus ! 


that for all ceremonial purposes a cnty-flsh was practically a spider. Referring the question to the curator of the 
1 'ape Museum, they were (naturally) informed that a cray-fish was not a species of spider. The more .scrupulous, 
however, objected to the decision, and as far as my informant knout*, the dispute may be as lively as ever to this 
day. 

1 Some of these (e.g., the last) are obscure in the original, and admit a widely different interpretation, (bwald, 
a hi sup.) These and others are in the Pirke Abhbth (Etheridge, Hcbr. Lit., p. 36). Hut it must not he forgotten 
that even this treatise is not older than the second century after Christ. 

2 Sec further the admirable brochure of Jesus und HU lei by F. Delit/.seh (Erlangen, 1867); Lwald, Gcsch. 
Christ., pp. 12 — 48 ; Budaeus, Philos. Hcbr. 108, seqq.; Geiger, Dc Ilillel ci Shammai; Ugolini, xxi. ; Griitz, Gcsch. 
d. Judenth. iii. 172—179; Jost, Gesch. d. Jud. 254, seqq.; Ilerzfeld, Gcsch. d. Vo Ikes Hr. i. 257-261. 

3 Ex. gr., Whether, when you are carrying perfumed oil and myrtles, you ought to bless first the myrtles and 
then the oil ; whether you ought to take off your phylacteries or not in certain places of daily resort; whether you 
ought or ought not to be in a particular position at particular times of studying the Law; whether you ought first to 
wash your hands and then fill the glasses, or vice versd ; whether you ought to lay the napkin on the, table or <mt|io 
Mat, &c. &c. Tho mere enumeration of one tithe of such points in serious dispute between the schools of Ilillel 
and Shammai is wearisomely repulsive ; yet it is of such deadening and frivolous matters— only very often un- 
speakably more nauseous— -that the Talmud is full. One cannot blame Ilillel for not being before bis ago, but 
to compare fiabbinism with Christianity, and Ilillel with Christ, requires either a consummate efirontery or a total 
paralysis of the critical faculty. 
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EXCURSUS IV. (p. 69). 

Greek Learning. 

There is a story, several times repeated in the Talmud, that during the siege of Jerusalem in tin* 
civil war between Hyrcamxs II. and Aristobulus, a box was daily let down the wall by the 
adherents of the latter, full of money, in return for which it was re-lilled with the victims neccssai y 
for the daily sacrifice. But an “ancient” who knew “ Greek wisdom ” ( clwchmatlt Javanlth) nuulV 
the besiegers understand that the Temple would never be yielded so long as they supplied Un- 
means for continuing the daily sacrifice?. Consequently, the next day, a piy was put in the box, 
which, when half-way up the wall, clung to the wall with its feet. An earthquake ensued. On 
this occasion the Doctors pronounced a curse on all who bred pigs, and on all who taught their 
children Greek wisdom. (Sota 40 b ; Menachoth 64 b.) ] 

But, as Gratz (iii. 502) and Derenbourg (Hist. Pal 114) point out, by “Greek wisdom’' 
elsewhere is probably intended a sort of magic ; and, in this instance, the art of secretly com- 
municating with an enemy- as the traitorous ancient had done — by means of arrows with letter* 
attached to them. The “ancient” is conjectured to have been Antipater. 

It remains, however, true that, although the Rabbis on this, as on most other matters, con- 
tradict themselves, many of them wholly despised and discouraged Greek learning. Josephus, at 
the end of the Antiquities , distinctly tells us that they thought it slavish to bo a good linguist, 
and, necessary as the Greek language was for commercial purposes, very few had attained it with 
accuracy. 

Origcn gives us the same testimony, saying that the Jews cared little either for the Greek 
language or literature. 2 

Rabbi Akiba says that no Israelite would be a partaker of eternal life who read the hooks of 
the Gentiles. 3 Gamaliel was the only eminent Kafybi who permitted his pupils to read them— 
a circumstance to which wc may possibly owe the classical quotations of St. Paul from Anitas. 
Menander, and Epimenides (Acts xvii. 28 ; 1 Cor. xv. 33 ; Titus i. 12). 



EXCURSUS V. (p. 202). 

The Talmud and the Oral Law. 

The Jews believe that the Law falls under two divisions — the Written Law ( Torah she.bekehb), 
and the Oral, or that “upon the lip” (Torah shebeal pi), of which the latter, or “tradition, ia 
equally authoritative witli the former, or even more so. 

The Talmud proper consists of the Mishna and the Gemara. 

1 See Ofrorer, Jahrh. d. Heils , i. 114, and Philo utul die Alex. Theo. ii. 350. 

a C. Cels. ii. 34. 

8 Bab. Sanhcdr. 90 a. 

* The coin engraved above is an aureus (twenty-denar piece) of Vespasian, hearing on the obverso the bust of 
that Emperor, with the legend around, I MP(mrtor) CAES (at) VESP (asianus) AVG (ustus) CENS(or) ; the revere 
shows an upright figure of Peace, who leans on a column and holds in her left hand an olive-branch, while in M 
extended right hand she waves tho caducous (Mercury’s herald-wand) over a three-legged money-changer « U hlc, 
on which lies a well-filled money-bag. Around is tho legend PAX AVU(HJtitr) — i.r., Imperial Peace. Tins k u' 
appears to have been struck in 72 A.D., the year after the return of Titus from the East and his triumph h>i t f 
conquest of ^udiea. The revival of commerce at the close of war is strikingly typified by tho rare device on u 
reverse. 
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Tho Oral Law remained absolutely unwritten at least down to the time of the later Tanaim 
about A.D. 30— 80), who, indeed, thought it wrong to commit it to writing. The older Megillath 
Tanmilh — a collection of llagadbth (“ legends or narrations”) and UalackCdh (“rules”) on times 
ind solemnities — is supposed to have been drawn up by Hanunia Hen Ifiskia in the time of our 
Lord. But the first who reduced the Mishna to writing was the famous Rabbi Jehuda l£ik- 
todesli, who died A.D. 190. His reason for doing so was the apparent danger of national 
extinction after the fearful massacre which ensued on the defeat of Bar-Cochebas and the capture 
if Bethyr ; but although the reduction of the Oral Law to writing was discouraged, secret rolls 
1 meg il loth mthartm) of it are said to have existed before. In point of fact, laws Tire often, by a 
<ort of fiction, supposed to be “unwritten” for centuries after they may he read in print. 

The word Mishna means “ repetition,” and is usually rendered in Greek hy Sfurfyaais. 
Maimonides divides the Oral Law into five classes— viz., (i.) Perushhn , explanations believed to 
late from Moses, (ii.) Dinertm, or “constitutions,” which are “modes of conduct” (halachbth) 
iclieved to have been delivered by Moses, (iii.) Generally received customs, (iv.) Decisions of 
he wise men, regarded as a “hedge about the Law” (rmrv> re), (v.) Experimental suggestions. 

Jehuda divided his immense materials into six sedarim, or “orders,” containing sixty-throe 
numiktothy or “tracts,” and 525 perukim, or “ chapters ” — viz.: 

1. Seder Zeratm , or “Seeds,” containing the Ikrachnth, on worship ; Peak (“ corner”), on the 
rights of the soil ; Terumoth , “ oblations,” ic. 

2. Seder Moed , “Festival;” containing Shabbuth, Kruhhhi , or “mixtures” (r. infra, Exc. 
IX.); Pesachim, “the Fassover ;” Yomn, “ Day of Atonement;” Sakha, “ Feast of Tabernacles ; ” 
Hilsa, “an egg;” Rush J/ashshanah , “the new year;” Taanilh, “fasts;” Chagiga , “thank- 
> tiering,” «fcc. 

3. Seder Nashtm, on women ; containing Gitlhi, “divorce ; ” Ketlcubhoth , “wedding contracts,” kc. 

1. Seder Xezi/cin , ori “ Injuries ; ” containing /labha Kama, “ the first;” Meliia, “the middle,” and 

Jlidhra, “the last gate;” Sanhedrin ; Abhbdt Zara, “strange services;” AbhM , “the Fathers,” &c. 

5. Seder Kadashim , on “ Oonsecrations.” 

0. Seder Tahavtith, “ Puri Heat ion s,” containing Yadalm , or the purification of tie; hands, & 0. 1 

The (Commentary oil the Mishna, which is boundlessly voluminous, is called tin* Ceniara, “com- 
plement,” and the Mishna and Gemara together form the Talmud, or “that which should be 
learnt.” Tho Jerusalem Talmud dates from about A.D. 390 and the Babylonian from a, bout 
A.D. 120. 

Appendices to the Mishna are called Toseftdth ; exegctical additions to the Gemara are called 
Tosafoth. Supplements to tin* Mishna, consisting of commentaries (c.g., Si/ra, a Midrash or 
“comment” on Leviticus, Sifri on Numbers and Deuteronomy, and Merit iltha on Exodus), are 
railed Ha raithcis. 

The language of the Talmud is uncouth, corrupt, and often unintelligible. Tt contains some 
beautiful and noble things, but far fewer than any other such enormous mass of human writings ; 
and nothing can be conceived more tedious and unprofitable than its “desultory and confused 
wrangle,” teeming with contradictions and mistakes. A sufficient number of Talmudic treatises 
have been translated to enable any reader to judge of this for himself. Lightlbol, than whom no 
‘■cliolar had a better right to speak, says that “the almost unconquerable difficulty of the style, 
the frightful roughness of the language, and the amazing emptiness and sophistry of the matters 
handled, do torture, vex, and tire him that reads them.” 

For a continuation of this subject see Excursus XII., “Notes on the Talmud.” 

1 The principal edition and translation of the Mishna is that l>v Surenhusius, Amsh rd. 1008— LOO. It has teen 
translated into German by italic (1703), and dost (1833); and eighteen treatises have been translated into English 
hy Kahliis De Sola and itaphall (second edition, London, ISM) ; Gfruo r, Jnhr. d. Heii< , i. in. I have abridged 
Hie above account from Etheridge's JTebr. Literal., pp. 117 seqq. Sec, too, Hr. Davidson s. v. “ I aim ml in Kitto a 
ViblOycl. 
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EXCURSUS VI. (pp. 114, 237). 

Traditional Description op the Appearance op our Lord. 

The earliest actual descriptions of Jesus are very late, yet it is possible that they may have caught 
some faint accent of tradition handed down from the days of Irenaeus, Papias, and St. John. Nice- 
phorus, quoting from a description given by John of Damascus, in the eighth century, says that 
He resembled the Virgin Mary ; that He was beautiful and strikingly tall, with fair and slightly 
curling locks, on which no hand but His mothers had ever passed, with dark eyebrows, an ova! 
countenance, a pale and olive complexion, bright eyes, an attitude slightly stooping, and a look 
expressive of patience, nobility, and wisdom. 1 The famous letter which professes to have boon 
addressed by “ Lentulus, president of the people of Jerusalem, to the Roman Senate,” 2 though not 
older than the twelfth century, is yet so interesting for the history of Christian art, and so clearly 
derived from long-current traditions, that we may here quote it entire. 

4< There has appeared in our times,” it says, u a man of great virtue, named Christ Jesus. 
.... He is a man of lofty stature, beautiful, having a noble countenance, so that they who look 
on Him may both love and fear. Tie lias wavy hair, rather crisp, of the colour of wine, and 
glittering as it flows down from His shoulders, with a parting in the middle of the head after 
the manner of the Nazarencs. 3 liis forehead is pure and even, and llis face without any spot, <u 
wrinkle, but glowing with a delicate flush. His nose and mouth are of faultless beauty ; He has 
a beard abundant and of the same hazel-colour as His hair, not long, but forked. His eyes are 
blue and very bright. * He is terrible in rebuke, calm and loving in admonition, cheerful but pm 
serving gravity. He has never been seen Lo laugh, but oftentimes to weep. His stature is erect, 
and His hands and limbs are beautiful to look upon. In speech He is grave, reserved, and nuxhvt ; 
and He is fair among the children of men.”** 

1 See Winer, Ueahv., s. v. “Jesus;” Nicephoros, Hist. Keel. i. 40. This description, with that of the pscmlu 
I iOntulus and John of Damascus, were edited by J. (I. ( •arpzov, of Helinstadt, in 1 777. The fullest treatment ni 
the subject is in Dr. Lewis ( iliii ksi lig, Mtndien Utter .lea. Christ und seta wahres Ebenhild. Drag., ISO:*,. (Sn 
Qiwrt. Rev. 1807.) The earliest pictures of Christ, in the Catacombs, are purely symbolic (the Lamb, the Pish. 
Orpheus, Ac.). 

2 No such office existed, nor did any one of that name fill any analogous position. 

3 He evidently meant Naza rites. 

* More than one of these touches recalls the description of the youthful David (1 Sam. xvi. 12); “ lie 

ruddy, and withal of a beautiful countenaneo (Hob. ‘fair of eyes’), and goodly to look to.” Of. xvii. 42, and 
Cant. v. 10, “My beloved is white and ruddy, and ehiefost (Heb. ‘a standard-bearer’) among ten thousand. . . 

His locks are bushy (Heb. ‘ curled’), and black as a raven. His eyes are as the eyes of doves,” Ac. 

° B. 11 . Cowpor, The Apoer. Gospels, }). 221; Hofmann, pp. 291- 294 ; llase, p. 80. —Pictures and statues nt' 
Christ are said to have originated on the gems, Ac., of the Gnostics— e.y., Basilidians, Carpoeratians, Ac.; hut 
symbolic representa lions were common in the Catacombs (Iren. c. llaer. i. 24; ilippol., Vhilosopk. vii. 82). \ 

statue of Christ is said to have found its way into the private lararium of the Emperor Alexander Severus? 
(Lamprid., Vit. Alex. Merer, e. 29). The one which has acquired most fame is the supposed representation >•! 
Cmsarea Philippi (Paneas) of the healing of the woman with the issue of blood, as related in the apocryphal stun 
of Veronica (Cowpor, p. 288; Hofmann, 298, 354, 357), which Eusebius saw, hut despised (Hist. Ere. \ii. 1\ 
and which Julian is said to have destroyed (Sozomen, H. E. v. 20; Philcstng., if. E. vii. 3). I. need merely allude 
to the miraculous impression on the napkin of Veronica, the shroud given by Nicodemus, Ac. 



coin or “ caisah.” * 

* The bronze coin figured lO' tvo illustrates, by the single word KAICA—POC (Casar's) upon its reverse, flu' 
answer which the young Pharisees gave to our Lord’s question. In the ccutro is seen an ear of bearded win at . 
and on the other side, instead of the hateful face of the reigning Emperor, a fruitful palm-tree commcmoratins 
those famous groves for which Herod the Great was noted even at Home, as wo learn from Horan* (“ 
palmelis pingmbws,” Epist. ii. 2, 184). The letters L— Ar indicate the year 33 from the time when Oetavian vra* 

entitled Augustus — i.e. f 6 A.D., the date of Archelaus’ expulsion. 
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EXCURSUS VJI. (,>. 258). 

Jewish Angelolooy and Demonology. 

It is the characteristic oi the Oriental, ami especially of the Semitic mind, to see in every event, 
even the most trivial, a direct supernatural interference, wrought by the innumerable unseen 
ministers — both good and evil— of the Divine Will. The definite form in which the belief clothed 
itself was, by the admission of the Jews themselves, derived from Babylon. 1 

Even the most ordinary forces and phenomena of Nature, and passions of the mind, were by 
them regarded as angels. Thus, in the Jer. Targum on Dent. ix. 19, it is said that, to punish the 
Israelites for worshipping the golden calf, God sent live angels — Indignation, Anger, Eurv, Ruin, 
Wrath. And they would have interpreted quite literally the verse — “ lie maketii the winds his 
angels, and fiery flames his ministers” (I*s. civ. 4). 

The number of the angels- the Txebha hasharnatm — was immense. R. Eliezer said that at 
Sinai 000,000 descended, according to the number of the 000,000 Israelites and in l>ah. 
fkrachoth (32 b) we find the following story : — “According to It. Risli Lakish, Isa. xli.x. 14 is to 
be understood as follows. The Church of Israel complains to God : ‘ Lord of the World, even 
when a mail takes a second wife he thinks of the first ; but thou hast utterly forgotten me.’ 
But God answered, ‘ Daughter, I have 12 maznlvlh (signs of the zodiac), and to each mamd 30 
chef (commanders), and to each chel 30 legions (generals), and to each legion 30 ra, baton (officers), 
and to each rabaton 30 Jcartbn (captains), and to each karfou 30 kidra (camps), and to each ki&trou 
1 have assigned 3,050,000,000 stars. All these have I created for thy sake, and yet thou sayesl 
T have forgotten thee.’ 11 

This, it will be seen, makes the number of the Tschauth (or Hosts of Heaven) 12 x 30 x 30 x 
30 x 30 x 30 x 3,050,000, which makes 1,00 1,340, 000,000, 000, lx., on the old English plan of 
notation, one trillion, sixty-four billion, three hundred and forty thousand million; or according to 
the newer English plan and the French plan (recommended, says M. .Littre, by Locke), one. 
ipCiutUllon , &c. The factors are evidently a muddle of days, months, ike., the same factors being oc- 
casionally repeated to make sure of not being under the mark ! The military terms (castra, ike.) have 
an interesting bearing on the A^ea-i/ of Mark v. 9 ; for the devils were supposed to be under similar 
military organisation. Wicr, JJe I'raediyus Daemouum , calculates that there are 7,-1 05, 9 2 (i devils. 

Those angels were all divided into ranks and classes, 

“Thrones, dominations, virtues, prim «.doms, powvrs,” 

to which there seems to be an allusion in Epb. i. 21. 

The evil spirits — offspring, according to various Rabbinic legends, of Adam and Lilith, or ot 
Sammael and Eve, or of “the sous of God and daughters of men” --were equally numerous. To 
them were attributed many results which we should undoubtedly assign to purely natural causes, 
especially the phenomena of epilepsy, as is very clearly described in the Book of Enoch (xv. S). 

Their home was supposed to be the region of the middle air (John xii. 31; xiv. 30; 2 Gor. 
iv. 4; and especially Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12), and they were regarded as lords oi the existing slate ot 
things. An exaggeration of this view led to certain Ebionite heresies, and even in the Book 
Zohar Satan is called “ the second God” (AY achrr ; cf. 2 Gor. i\ r . 1). R. Joshua. Ben Levi says 
that he has seven names — Lust, Impurity, the Hater, ike., and “the Man ot Midnight (Joel 
ii. 20, Heb.). 

J ii Bab. Jkrachbth (G a) we aro told that if we could but see tho devils no one could stand the 
shock. Every man has 10,000 at his right hand, and 1,000 at his left. 1 hey are remaikably 
powerful at night; hence no one should greet a person by night, for fear ot saluting a devil 
{Xankfidr. 44 a). They live chiefly in ruins, and deserts and sepulchres, and under trees (especially 
the service-tree), and foul places. 

,, . 1 Uosh Hashshanah, 56; Gfroror, Jahrh. d. WiU , i. 124.- -'Hie facts in this Excursus me derived mainly from 
Llroivi* ami Frank], Jews in the Bast. Gothe’s demonology in Faust is mainly .Lalmudie, and is borrowed iiom 
Risen monger. 

' J Fake F Inzer, 41 

94 
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Headache was caused by a demon named Kardaikoos. On the Sabbath-night all hide themselves 
except one Asiman, wlxo causes the birth of epileptic children. 

The belief in these Schedtm , or evil spirits, has continued unabated to this day. “ There am 
houses in Jerusalem in which men and women cannot dwell together ; the Schedim will nut 
allow it ; and thus they are occupied by women alone.’* The celebrated cabalist, Jehuda Ri\ ; m 
of Corfu, explained that they have no power in the West. The chalebi , the old traditional head- 
dress of the Jewish women, seems to have been invented for the express purpose of keeping off 
the Schedtm, who sit on the hair of women whoso heads are uncovered (see 1 Cor. xi. 10). “Ib 
ugliness is only equalled by the difficulty of describing it : ” it seems to be a sort of chignon 
except that it is made entirely of linen, and conceals the hair of all who wear it. 1 



COIN or I'ANIAS.* 


EXCURSUS VIII. (p. 279). 

The Unnamed Feast of John v. 1, and the Length of the Ministry. 

“ Aftkii this” (the healing of the nobleman’s son), says St. John, “there was a feast of the Jr»\s 
and Jesus went up to Jerusalem.” 

What this feast was, is in all probability a question which, though interesting and important in 
settling the length of our Lord’s ministry, will never receive a final answer. Whole volume., 
have been written on it, and to enter upon all the discussions which they open would be idle, and 
endless, and, after all, unconvincing. In spite of the patient thought and consummate learn ha; 
which have been devoted to the consideration, the data arc clearly insufficient to decide convincing 1 } 
how long Christ publicly taught on earth, nor shall we ever be able to attain any certainty on tliai 
deeply interesting question. The few remarks which I shall make on the subject shall be as I a id 
and clear as possible. 

1. St. John groups his entire narrative round the Jewish festivals, “ and mentions — 

i. “The Passover of the Jews ” (ii. 12), 7bnd(rx<i twv TouSaiwi'. 

ii. “ A” or “the” Feast of the Jews (v. 1), *oprii or y kopTyrwv TouScmW 3 

iii. The Passover, the Feast of the Jews (vi. 4), tb irdirxay iopry rwy'lnuSaiuv. 

iv. “The Tabernacles, the Feast of the Jews” (vii. 2), y iopTT) tup TorikuW y (TKyvo-ny^ia. 

v. “The Dedication” (x. 22), -ra eytcaivia. 

’ vi. “ The Passover of the Jews ” (xi. #55), ib irdax* T ^ v 'lovtiatwv, 

2. The feasts of the Jews occurred in the following order, and if we take a particular year, we 

1 See Fraukl f Jems in the East t lv Tr., ii. 100, soqq.; i. 227, &c. 

2 See Ihownc, Ordo Rnedoriim, p. 01. 

3 The reading is profoundly uncertain. The Alexandrine and Vatican Manuscripts and the Codex l'»ezae L'j'‘ 
not the article; on the other hand, the Codex Kphraemi and the Sinaiticus have it. Vet it is much more ldo-l> 
to have boon inserted than to have boon omitted , and if wo could he sure that it did not exist in the original t« \t, 
this would seem to ho nearly deceive against its being the Passover or Feast of Tabernacles. 

* The bronze » oin of Panins figured above shows by flic design upon each side how thoroughly the ' dy 
devoted to the worship of («rcck divinities. On the obverse is the upright figure of Apollo, holding his how in tl*« 
rigid and an airow in tin* 1. ft hand; at his feet is a coney. On the reverse is the figure of Diana, with dn-.-s “1" 
girt, so as to leave the knees hare, holding her bow with the left hand, while with the right she draws 
from the quiver that hangs behind her shoulders, behind are the letters I1AN1A2 KAI2 - that is, I’nnttn s (< 1 ' 

Crr *ftr - -and a monogram and a single letter, which probably refer to the names of some artist and eny:i ,N(t 
unknown. The whole is enclosed in a wreath of olive. 
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can (though this cannot be regarded as certain or bcyoml dispute) fix the very day of the month 
and week on which they occurred. Ex. gr taking the year 2« A.D., we have— 

Nisan 1. Tiles. March 10. Jewish New \Ws Day. 

” hh Passover; tlie days of unleavened bread lasting seven da vs. 

Si van 0. Wed. M ay 19. Pentecost. 

T I sin 10. Sat. Sept. 18. Day of Atonement. 

„ 15 — 21. ,, 23 — 29. Tabernacles. 

Kisi.eit 25. Wed. Dec. J. Dedication. 

Veadah 14. Sat. Maucti 19. Pimm. 1 


This last feast would thus be nearly a mouth before the Passover of the ensuing year, A.D. 2‘J, in 
which year tlie Passover fell on April [7th. 

3. Now the feast here mentioned could hardly he the Passover or the Feast of Tabernacles, 
because, as wo have scon, St. John, when he mentions those leasts, mentions them byname; in 
fact, both those feasts had Greek names (v dn-ya and <naivony)y’iu) familiarly known to Greek readers ; 
and there seems to be no reason whatever why the name of either should be omitted bore. It 
is impossible to suppose that the omission of the name is purely arbitrary or accidental, lbit there, 
are still weightier reasons against the supposition that it was either of these two great leasts. 
For ( tt ) if this were the Passover St. John would omit a whole year of our Lord’s ministry (vi. 4) 
without a word ; and it cannot have been (fi) the Feast of Tabernacles immediately succeeding 
the first Passover mentioned by St. John, because six months is too short a period for all the 
events which had intervened since the journey through Samaria (John ii. 13); nor ( 7 ) can it have 
been the Feast of Tabernacles in tin? subsequent year, for then a year and a half would have 
elapsed without a single visit to Jerusalem, in short, if we assume, as we have done, that after 
His first Passover our Ijord spent some time in Jmhea, and then, possibly four mouths before 
harvest (John iv. 35), passed through Samaria on His journey to Galilee; and if again we infer, as 
we seem entitled to do, that the Passover mentioned in John vi. 4 is the second which He attended, 
we must then look for this unnamed feast some time between the close of winter and the harvest — 


?>., between Kisleu or December and Nisan 1 C, on which day the first wheat-sheaf was offered, 
and harvest legally began. 

If these reasons are not absolutely conclusive, they are at least very weighty, and if admitted 
they at once exclude the greater Jewish festivals. 

4. Looking, therefore, at minor feasts, there is only one for which we can see a reason why the 
name should have been omitted- viz., the Feast of Purim. The mere fact of its being a minor 
feast would not alone be a sufficient reason for excluding the name, since*, as we have seen, St. 
John mentions by name the comparatively unimportant and humanly appointed Feast of the 
Dedication. But the name of this feast was represented by a familiar Greek woid (Encaenia), 
mil explained itself; whereas the Feast of Purim was intensely Jewish, and the introduction ot 
the name without an explanation would have been unintelligible. Purim means “lots, ’ and it St. 
John had merely translated the name into Greek, it might have led to very mistaken impressions. 
The only Greek equivalents for it were «i >poupal or v MopSoxafov w ( 'p a » neither of which was generally 
known or understood in the Gentile world . 2 Moreover, the fact that it was the most unimportant, 
non-religious, and questionably-observed of the Jewish feasts, would be an additional reason for 


leaving the name unnoticed. 

Mr. Browne, in his very learned and elaborate, but unconvincing Or do Sacclnrum, uses a power- 
ful series of arguments to show that our Lord’s ministry only lasted for a single year and a lew 
weeks (pp. 342 — 391). He relies much on various astronomical arguments, which depend on 
dubious data, and on traditions which are not only conflicting, but can be easily accounted lor. 

Origen (De ]*riticipiis f iv. 5 ) says tviavrhv sat iron Kai oa£ 7 ->us pijvas ca^tv, and argues tor oui^ 
Lord’s Divinity from the fact that His brief year of teaching was found adequate- so ‘ full oi 
grace were His lips ” — to renovate the world . 3 Such seeuis to have been the most ancient 
opinion, and yet, as Mr. Browne candidly points out, Melito, I mucus, and others bike a \eiy 


1 Wiosclcr, Chron. Si/n., E. Tr., p. 434. , . , 

* Purim is corrupted from the Persian word hah re, “lots” (of. pars), which the DXX. and ’ UR< '; >ir 1 u \’ ( 

into (ppoupal and <f>povpa?ai . Ewald long ago pointed out (Morgcnlaiul. Zeitrchr. m. 41a) that 1 ‘ 

"a preliminary celebration of the Passover.” .. - ntl i • Wi ii YV : V ii 

4 Even Origen docs not seem to he quite consistent with lmnseli. See r. Uls. m, p. 397, and m Matt. xxiv. n. 

(Uioscler, Ch. Hist. i. 55, E. Tr.) 
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different view ; and Irenseus speaks of it as a certain fact, derived by tradition from St. John, 
that our Lord, at the time of His death, was between forty and fifty years old (c. Ilaeres. ii. 22, 5). 

The tradition as to the duration of the ministry for a single year is sufficiently accounted for 
by Luke iv. 19, to which expression indeed St. Clement of Alexandria directly appeals in con- 
firmation of this view (*al on iviavrbv fx6vov 25ei avrbu KTjpv^ai nal rovro ytypairrai ovrats, tvtavrbv Se/crbr Kupiou 
Ki}pvlat dircVreiAtV ^ Strom, i. xxi. § 145). The tradition as to our Lord’s age is derived from the 
surprised remark of the Jews in John viii. 57. 1 We have already seen that neither of these 
passages supports the inferences which have been drawn from them. This was early observed, and 
even Hippolytus, the scholar of Irenseus, says that our Lord died at the age of thirty-three ; 2 and 
Eusebius (ti. E. i. 10), Theodoret (in Dan. ix. 27), Jerome (id.), and others agree with him. 

Mr. Browne proceeds ingeniously to show that if a year’s ministry he supposed, and if ir<£jx« 
be eliminated from John vi. 4, St. John may then be supposed to give the feasts of a year ir. 
regular chronological order, viz. : — 


1. The Passover (ii. 13) 

2. The Pentecost (v. 1) 

3. The Feast of Tabernacles (vi. 4 ; vii. 2) 

4. The Dedication (x. 22) 

5. The Passover of the Crucifixion 


. March. 

. May. 

September. 
. December. 

. March. 


But it is surely and finally fatal against this view that, whatever may be the case in the quota- 
tions or allusions of some of the Fathers, there is not the very faintest MS. authority for the omission 
of rb irdo’xo in John vi. 4. 3 4 * 6 Such being the case, St. John certainly and definitely mentions th/rr 
passovers. If, as on other grounds we have seen to be probable, there was one passover in our 
Lord’s ministry which He did not attend, the length of ministry was, as most inquirers have 
now agreed to believe, three years and some weeks, or possibly months. This would account for 
the remarkable specification of “time years,” and a reprieve for another year, as the time during 
which the unfruitful tree is spared in Luke xiii. 7, 8. 


EXCURSUS IX. (p. 340). 

Hypocrisy of the Pharisees. 

The very raison <T tire of the Pharisees was to create “hedges” of oral tradition around the Law. 
Epiphanies, inventing a very forcible word to describe their character, says that they derived then 
name from their €0*AoTrfpur(ro0p7)(rK€(a f * voluntary, excessive, external service; and yet, in spite o! 
these extravagant professions, they were perfectly ready to make devices to evade the law when it 
interfered with their own conveniences and plans/ Perhaps the most flagrant instance of this is 
the manner in which they managed to absolve themselves from the self-imposed obligation of not 
exceeding the 2,000 yards at which they fixed a Sabbath day’s journey. 0 

It was the custom of the Pharisees to join in syssitm , or common daily banquets, which they 
subjected to the most stringent conditions, and which they assimilated in all respects to priestly 
meals. But as their houses were often more than 2,000 yards from tho place of meeting, and 
as the bearing of burdens on the Sabbath was strictly forbidden (Nell. xiii. 15; Jcr. xvii. 21; 


1 The reading naadpaKavra adopted by Chrysostom, Euthynuus, &c., is probably a more correction, and has r.f> 
good MS. authority. The Jows only mentioned fifty as a round number, expressing complete manhood. 

2 In Dan. iv. Wordsw. ad loc. 

3 Mr. Browne simply relies on the conjecture that it is an interpolation unknown to Ircmeus, Origen, Clement, 
Tertullian, &c. 

4 JiaerC8. xvi. 34. 

6 “ Une tendance importante des Pharigiens, ecUe de tramiger avec lex obligations de la Loi dans l’interct des 
nouvoaux besoins ” (Derenbourg, Hist. Pal. 144). “To make a hedge round the Law” was one of the lessons ot 
Biiiion the Just ( Pirk . AbhSth , i. 1 ; Jost, i. 95). For some further remarks see iw/r., Excursus XIV. 

6 This was founded on elaborate arguments drawn from Kxod. xxi. 13; xvi. 29. In tho latter passage, “ beyom 
2,000 cubits” is actually inserted by the Jer. Targum. Sec tho excellent and thoroughly well-informed articles o 
J)r. Ginsburg on “ Sabbath Day’s Journey” and “ Pharisees” in Kitto’s Bible Cyclopedia. 
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Exod. xvi. 29), they would, without a little ingenuity, have been prevented from dining in 
common on the very day on which they most desired it. A little management quite relieved them 
from their difficulty. 

On the evening before the Sabbath, they deposited some food at a distance of 2,000 yards from 
their own house, thus creating a fictitious home: from this fictitious home they could then go 2,000 
yards farther to the place of meeting, thus giving themselves double the real distance ! This pieces 
of transparent hypocrisy was euphemistically described as an ideal amalgamation of distances, or 
“connection of places,” and was called emlbh (“mixture,” :mr), a name under which it exists to 
the present day. 1 In order to get over the second difficulty, a still more miserable subterfuge, w.is 
adopted, by putting door-posts and lintels at the end of various streets, so that all the space 
between them might be regarded as one large bouse ! 2 3 

Could any words of burning denunciation be too strong to denounce such a playing at u fast 
and loose” with obligations wliioh they professed to regard as infinitely and divinely sacred, and 
the violation of which they were ready to avenge by inflicting death on the transgressor] They 
must have thought that both tlieiv TJeity and their conscience were, easily cheated !'•' 

The Sadducees got over the difficulty, too, in a manner more daring, but infinitely less despicable, 
by calmly asserting that their meals were a continuation of the Temple service, and therefore 
claiming the benefit of the maxim, that there was “ no sabbatism in the Temple.” 

These instances might be indefinitely multiplied: «.</., if a Jew’s ox is dying, he may kill it on 
a holy day , provided he eats a piece of the meat as big as an olive, to make believe that it was 
killed for a necessary meal. If a Jew wants to buy anything which is sold by weight or measure 
on a holy day, ho may do so, provided that he pays the next day, and does not mention the name, 
weight, or measure. If a Jew wants to buy cattle, fowls, Ac., on a holy day, be may do so, only 
he must not mention money or the number required. He may buy from a butcher on a holy 
day, only he must not say, “Give me meat for so much money,” but only “ Give me a portion , or 
half a portion” and he pays for it next day. 1 Can any stretch of charity, however tender, avoid 
calling this the legality of evasion designed to cheat God with the letter instead of the spirit] Is 
the word “hypocrites” too strong for those who thus reduced shiftiness to a sacred system I 

Another instance of the same kind was the way in which they treated the sabbatical year. 
“ Before and in the time of Christ they did away with the law of remitting debts, by regarding it 
as a meritorious act on the part of the debtnr not to avail himself of the Mosaic enactment, but to 
pay bis debts irrespective of the sabbatical year. Hut not glaringly to counteract the law, these 
doctors enacted that the creditor should say, 4 5 * In accordance with the sabbatical year I remit, thee 
the debt:’ whereunto the debtor bad to reply, ‘I nevertledess wish to pay it,’ and then the creditor 
accepted the payment.” r * A very ingenious farce indeed ! but intolerable in men who professed an 
intense zeal and illimitable devotion for “every sentence, word — what say ll — every letter” of 
the Mosaic legislation. Perhaps it may be said that these are simply legal fictions necessitated 
by a false position ; but a far more shameful proof of organised hypocrisy is furnished in the 
advice given by Rabbi 11a to those who suffered from sensual temptations. It occurs in two 
separate passages of the Talmud. 15 J cannot quote the passages, but the purport of them amounts 
to this, that the sin of fornication is permissible if it be effectually concealed. Another Rabbinic 
rule about divorce is just as thin a disguise, just as cynical a concession. “A man must not 
marry a woman with the intention of divorcing her; but if he previously inform her that he is 
going to marry her for a season, it is lawful. 7 

1 Among the Jews of Palestine (especially at Safed) there are many of these contemptible trickeries. 

2 These Krubhin , or “combinations”- i.e., the relations of places and limits, as affecting the observation of the 
Sabbath— fill ten chapters of the Seder Moed. The invention of these is attributed to Solomon. (Shabb. 11, 2 ; 
1 tela inf Antt. Hebr. 521.) 

3 Similarly it is found in Ilindostan that casta is protected with the most minute and scrupulous fidelity, except 
where it clashes with ordinary interests— us, e.g., in railway travelling. 

4 See the original passages quoted in Dr. Met aid’s Old Paths , pp. 108 ff. 

5 C. D. Ginsburg, “ Sabbatic Year” in Kitto, iii. 722. — ■For the most favourable view that can be given of 
these legal fictions, see It. Astrue, Studies on the Pentateuch ; and Judah Ben llalevy, The Khosari , iii. §§1b» 17, 
quoted by Cohen, Les DtHcides, xi. 3. 

fi Bab. Kiddushim , 40 a; Chagiga , 1G a. Seo the forcible remarks of GfrGrer. “ lleuchclei ist ein Laxter zu 
deni die Menschen von Natur sehr geneigt sind, wild sie vollends durch gclioiligte Auturiluten gcbilligt, vvie 
bier, so muss sic alio stando ergreifen.” ( Jahrh . dcs Beils, i. 167.) 

7 Me Caul, Old Paths, p. 376. 
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Again, in spite of their boundless professions of reverence for Scripture, many of their scheme 
of interpretation yemalria , nutarikon , &c. — were used to get rid of facts and meanings which 
they disliked. Instances of this in the LXX. are very numerous, and they occur frequently in the 
Targums. For instance : disgusted with the notion that Moses should have married an ^Ethiopian 
woman (Numh. xii. 1), Jonathan renders Koosith (Cushite) by “of fair face,” because the letters 
of Koosith 730 and the words Japhath marsh give the same sum! This was to expand the 
interpretation of Scripture into the number of positive integral solutions of an indeterminate 
equation ! 

Shaimnai, the narrow minded rival of Hillel, was so scrupulous, that he nearly starved his 
little son on the Day of Atonement, and made a sort of booth of his daughter-in-law’s bed that 
bis little grandson (just, born !) might keep the Feast of Tabernacles ( Succah , ii. 9). Yet we are 
told that lie was a luxurious and selfish man. it is easier to tithe mint than to live a lioly lile 
Those who venture to say that Jesus was too bitter and severe against the Pharisees, must 
remember tin* saying attributed to King Alexander Janmeus, that “a real Pharisee was one who 
wished to play the part of Cozbi, and to receive the reward of Phinehas.” 



EXCURSUS X. (p. 597). 

Was tiie Last Supper an Actual Passover? 

It is certain, and is all but universally acknowledged, being expressly stated by all the Evangelists, 
that our Lord was crucified on Friday, 1 and rose on Sunday, lying during the hours of the Jewish 
Sabbath in the tomb of Joseph of Ariinathea. Tt is therefore certain that lie ate His Last 
Supper, and instituted the sacrament of the Eucharist, on the evening of Thursday ; but was this 
Last Supper the actual Paschal Feast, or an anticipation of it? was it eaten on Nisan 13, or Nisan 
14— /.<?., in the year of the Crucifixion did the first day of the Passover begin on the evening of a 
Thursday or on the evening of a Friday ? 

The question would, of course, be settled — (1) If w T e knew with certainty the date of our Lord's 
crucifixion, and (2) could rely on the Jewish calendars with sufficient conviction to bo sure on what 
day of the week in that year the Passover fell. But as neither of these data can be depended on, 
we must turn for the solution of the question to the Evangelists alone. Let us observe, in passing, 
that, as all the Evangelists are agreed as to the main order of the events, the question as to 
whether the Last Supper was or was not the Paschal Feast, though a question of deep interest fur 
us, is not ouo w hich directly affects the object of the Evangelists in writing the life of Christ. 

Now' it must he admitted that the Synoptists are unanimous in the use of expressions which 
admit of no natural explanation except on the supposition that the Passover did begin on the 
evening of Thursday, and therefore that Thursday was Nisan 14, and that the Last Supper was 
in reality the ordinary Paschal Feast. 

1 Matt, xxvii. 02; Mark xv. 12 ; Luke xxiii. 51 ; John xix. 31. See, however, \\ r esteolt’s Introduction ,p. 023. 

* The ship given above is engraved (to double the original size) from an intaglio of black jasper— one of the 
rare examples of undoubtedly Christian gems. A Latin cross stands in place of mast and Rail ; in the stein 
the captain is just indicated, and three beaks projecting from the stem show formidable facilities for ramming* 
The date of the engraving is doubtless early in the fourth century. 
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This appears from^the following passage's : — Matt. xxvi. 2- Ye know that after two Jays is 
the Passover; id. 1 i “Now the first day of unleavened bread the diseiples came to Jesus, 
saying unto him, Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to vat the Passover / ” IN— “1 will keep 
the Passover at thy house ; ” 19- u They made ready the Passover ” let. Mark xiv. It -hi; Luke 
xxii. 11 — 13]. 

St. Luke is even more explicit, for he says (xxii. 7) “Then came the day of anlmvnud bread , 
when the Passover must be killed;” id. 15- “With desire have I desired to eat this Passover 1 * with 
vou before I suffer.” 

And every other allusion to the day made by tlio Evangelists is equally plain ; s <> that if they 
be correct in their statements, we must suppose that Peter and John procured from the Temple 
the Paschal Lamb between three and five in the afternoon, which was the Jewish (though not the 
Samaritan) interpretation of the expression “between the two evenings n — the time specified by 
the Law for the slaying of the lamb. 

But now when wo turn to the Cospel of St. John it seems equally indisputable on his authority 
that the Last Supper was not the Paschal Feast, and that the Passover really began on the Friday 
evening, and consequently that Thursday was the 15th, not the l Uh, of Nisan. 

For, passing over the disputed expression, “ Before the Feast of the Passover,” in John \iii. 1 
(which is capable , though not naturally or probably, of another explanation),- we find that some 
of the disciples imagine that Jesus had scut out Judas to “buy those things that wo lane need of 
against the feast;” 3 * * 6 and that the priests and Pharisees “went not into the judgment hall lest they 
should be defiled ;* but that they might eat the Passover.” St. John also says in so many words 
that the Friday of the crucifixion was “ the preparation of the Passover and that the following 
Sabbath was “a high day”, 0 - evidently because it was at once; a Sabbath and the first day of the 
Paschal Feast. 

How is this apparent contradiction to be reconciled } It, must, 1 think, be frankly confessed, 
that many of the solutions offered are eminently unsatisfactory, depending upon the assumption of 
Jewish customs and Jewish forms of speech which not only have no authority in their favour, hut 
which even contravene such authority as we have. To go through and to sift them all would 
require a volume. Here 1 can only allude to some of the more important solutions, and then gi\r 
llie explanation which, after repeated and careful consideration of the question, appears to me the 
only satisfactory one. 

1. That the day for keeping the Passover was fixed by astronomical considerations in which 
the possibility of error led to the observation of different days. 

2. That “between the two evenings” must be interpreted fo mean between the evening of the 
13th and that of the 14th of Nisan, or between tin; evenings of the 1 Ith and 15th, and therefore 
that the Passover might be oaten on cither of those days. 


1 'flic Greek is touto to 7 rair\a, mid therefore cannot of it se If he meant to imply ‘‘this meal as a .-.nit ot 
Passover,” although such a meaning may have hern, anil probably was, involved in t ) i* • actually Aramaic words 
s; oken hy Jesus. Prof. Wcstcott argues that though language like this, taken ahum, would < Parly point to the 
Paschal meal, yet this natural meaning of the words could not. he intended hy the Evangelists, since their clear 
identification of the day of crucifixion, as Nisan 11, excludes such a signification (Inlrotlmtiun, j». 321). \\ e 
admit at once that our difficulties may arise from imperfect knowledge ol ritual and other customs which would In- 
perfectly familiar to the Jews; hut it, si ill seems impossible to 1 »« ■ i i • • \ < ■ that the Syuoptists u.-yd these expression*. 
knowing that the meal eaten was not the Passover, when a word <>f esplan.it ion, or the slightest variation ut 
language, would have removed all possibility of mistake. 

* Some refer the words to ay enr rj:r as or etSris ; hut, as .Mr. Sanday r< niaiks, we usually date fails, not h-clings 
{Fourth Gospel , p. 202). 

3 If the Passover had actually heen eaten at that time, the expression would he quite inappropriate ; and it i* 
further prohaldo that during the feast all ordinary business was nii pciuh d. 

* Joseph of Alima then did indeed lk go to Pilate” on this day he tore the evening (Mark xv. 1 h, hul it 
can Mot he inferred from this that he had eaten his Passover, it may he that he did not aelually enter 1 ilati‘ > 

hnusi , or his notions of what constituted ceremonial defilement may have been less scrupulous than those oi 
the Pharisees: for that some Jews must even have gone into the judgment-hall without noticing the ‘‘ dHilement 
is elrav. 

6 Trapa(TK€vrj may indeed merely mean Friday, but it is p»-rfi ' tly imr* dibio that St. John should h. ivy spoken 
of the day of the crucifixion as irapauKtu!] rov rrda^a in the sense <d “1‘riduy in Paschal " ,, rk, if J’ 1 i 1 \ had 

been actually “the first day of unleavened bread.” 

6 in John xix. 31, ptyakr) f)p.lpa seems to represent yom tobh> i.e., the first or last day of an octave least, 
the, interrxediate days w ere called nuwd kalbn (Scpp). 
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3. That Jesus ate the Passover at the proper legal time, but the Jews, or some of them, i u 
their zeal and hatred against Him, put off their Passover till the next evening. 1 

4. That “to eat the Passover ” is an expression not confined to eating the Paschal lamb, 
but might be used also of eating the cluujhja \ and generally of keeping the entire feast, and that 
this explains the expressions used by St. John. 2 

0. That the supper spoken of by St. John is different from that described by the other 
Evangelists. 

fi. That when the 14th of Nissan fell on a Friday, the Paschal lamb was not* killed till the 
lf»th, in order to avoid the observance of two Sabbaths. 3 

7. That the Last Supper was a perfectly regular Paschal meal, but was eaten, by anticipation, 
a day earlier than the usual time. 4 

Such hypotheses might be almost indefinitely multiplied, and some of them have been main- 
tained with much learning ; but none of them have commanded any general assent, either from 
failing to satisfy the natural probabilities of the case, or from being wholly unsupported by anv 
adequate evidence. And even if we can explain how it came to happen that there could be 
this apparent discrepancy, it seems scarcely consistent with critical honesty to deny that tin* 
discrepancy really exists. Jf we construe the language of the Evangelists in its plain, straight- 
forward, simple sense, and without reference to any preconceived theories, or supposed necessities for 
harmonising the different narratives, we should be led to conclude from the Synoptists that the 
Last Supper was the ordinary Paschal meal, and from St. John that it was not. 

Assuming, then, for the moment, that our decision must be formed on conjiicthvj testimonies, 
must we suppose that strict accuracy here rests witli St. John or with the Synoptists 'l 

We answer, that it must be regarded as all but certain that St. John’s language is here the 
most strictly correct, and that the Last Supper was not the actual and legal and ordinary Paschal 
meal, which we should suppose it to have been if the Synoptists alone had come down to us. The 
grounds fur this conviction are the following : — 

1. The extreme improbability that St. John, whose accounts of the Last Supper are incom- 
parably more full than those of the other Evangelists, and who was more immediately and completely 
identified with every act in those last tragic scenes than any one of the Apostles, should set. have 
gone out of his way to adopt an error on a point so remarkable. There were many reasons why 
the Last Supper should, in the course of a few years, have come to be identified, even in the memory 
of the Evangelists, with the Paschal meal ; there could be no reason, except the real fact of the 
case, why it should have been carefully and expressly dinting ni shod from it/ Thursday, (he day on 
which all leavened bread was removed from the houses, would most naturally be confused with 
Friday, the first day of the Passover , especially at a time when little or no regard was paid to 
chronological niceties ; but, on the other hand, it is perfectly incredible that St. John could have 
“invented/’ or got into circulation, a statement conflicting with the general stream of tradition. 

2. The certainty that the Friday was spent, and spent apparently without any scruples, in :i 
scene of work, turmoil, and excitement, such as would have been wholly unsuited to the first day 
of a pre-eminently sacred festival.' 5 Yet, if the meal of the previous evening was the Passover, 


1 Tt is surprising to find this theory adopted hy Bis}) op Wordsworth on the authority of Eusebius. 

2 The choyiya was eaten at other festivals also (Dent. xvi. 1 (>), and there was nothing specifically Paschal 
about it. 1 

3 This solution is adopted by Calvin (among others) ; but we have no reason for supposing that this custom was 
adopted till some centuries biter. 

4 Other theories still more baseless may be found recorded in Andrews, Life of our Lord , pp. 369—31)7 : *’•'/• » 
that of Ban cli, that the Passover could lx* legally killed on the loth as well as the 14th of Nisan; and that <4 
♦Schneckonburger, that Jesus was crucified on Wednesday and lay four days in the grave. Professor Westeott's 
deservedly high authority gives indeed some sanction to the tonability of this latter opinion (Introduction, p. 

but Luke xxiii. 54,00 seems alone sufficient to set it aside. Matt. xii. 40 arises from the Jewish custom of 
regarding “ any fragment of a day, however short, as a ‘ day and night,’ ** just as, in reckoning the years of a reign, 
they counted the slioitest fragment of a year as a whole year. [ There is something analogous to this iu EnglBh 
law. A person horn on February 20 legally comes of age at midnight on February 18.] 

4 Unless, which on other grounds seems most improbable, the Quarto-deeiman controversy has anything to <lu 
with it. . 

fi Joseph buys the “linen cloth ” (Mark xv. 40). The women prepare spices and ointments (Luke xxiii. A' : 
Simon the Cyreiiian is coming homo (air’ aypov) apparently from a day’s husbandry (Mark xv. 21 ; Puke xxiii. 

On the Feast-Sabbaths and mode of observing them, see Lev. xxiii. 7, 8. “ Yo shall do no servile work therein, 
is an ordinance so important that it is twice emphatically repeated. We are told that in Galilee, at any rate, w" 
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Friday must have been a beast- Sabbath, and although Feast- Sabbaths were not observed so strictly 
as the weekly Sabbath, yet it appears, even on the testimony of late writer* like Maimonidcs, 
that a certain amount of solemnity attached to them. 

3. The fact that no single circumstance is alluded to which shows that there was any observa- 
tion of the day whatever as a day of solemnity or of festivity. And yet, so strict were (he 
notions of the dews about these Feast Sabbaths, that even Hilfel decided that if a hen laid an 
egg on a Feast-Sabbath it ought not to he eaten. 1 Jlut how, N candor asks, could the first- day 
ot the principal least be treated as an ordinary Friday? All diilieulties are removed by sup- 
posing that it was only a common Friday, and that the next day was at. once the Sabbath and the 
first day of the Passover feast. 

4. The tact that, before any apparent discrepancy in the Gospels had been noticed, far/// 
Uhristian tradition was predominant in the assertion that the Last Supper was dilferent from tins 
Passover. 2 

5. The sense of inherent and symbolical fitness in the dispensation which ordained that Christ 
should be slain on the day and at the hour appointed for the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb. :} 

0. The fact that Jewish tradition, with no object whatever to gain by misleading us in this 
particular, fixes the death of Christ on the 1-ltli Nisan, 3 4 the c \cehh i'emch, or evening before- the 
Passover. 

7. The fact that the language of St. Paul is most naturally interpreted on the supposition that 
the Last Supper was not the Passover, but another institution destined to supersede it ( 1 Cor. v. 
7 ; xi. 23). 

8. The fact that if Jesus had really partaken of the Passover on the very evening before His 
death, the Jews might fairly have argued that the observance of the Passover, and therefore of 
t lie entire Mosaic ritual, was for ever binding on the Christian, no less than on the Jewish 
Church. 

If, then, we conclude that the view which we derive from St. John’s Gospel is literally 
correct, we may further consider whether it is in any way borne mil by im:i</fut<</ notices preset* veil 
in the Synoptist-s as well as in St. John. We iind that there is incidental confirmation of this 
kind which we cannot ignore ; although the force of it is undoubtedly weakened by the conflicting 
Jewish testimonies as to what might and what might not be done »»n the days of these sacred 
festivals. 

1. We find, for instance, that the. i/isci/drs (John xiii. 29) suppose J udas to have left the room 
in order to buy what things they had need of against the least. 

ii. Not only does Judas leave the room, hut he is afterwards followed by our Lord and His 
disciples — an action which may very possibly have become sanctioned by universal custom, but was 
not in accordance with the strict injunctions of the law (Exod. xii. 22). 

iii. Judas hires a hand composed, in part at least-, of Levitieal oilier rs (Luke xxii. o2), and comes 
by night to arrest Jesus — an event which could hardly have been regarded as consonant with a 
night of peculiar solemnity. 

iv. The Sanhedrin had already come to a distinct conclusion that it would be dangerous and 
impolitic to kill Jesus on the feast day (Mark xiv. 2) ; yet it the Last Supper was the 1 asehal 


first day of the Feast was very sii'iclii observed, so that, even if .Jewish custom had sanctioned -ill this bu\ my, s< lling, 
working, Ac., at Jerusalem, we should not expert to linu it muon!; the Ap<.s//»'s (John xiii. 29). _ 

1 In llezi r, f. 3(1, and Minima, Join TM. 5, 2, it is cxpiessh said that, criminal proceedings were inadmissible oil 

feast-days; cf. l’hilo, in Flare . , p. 97<i. . 

- So* Apollinaris, ( ’lenient of Alexandria, Jill. AlVieanus, Hippolytus, Tcrtulliun (“die prima a/ymornm quo 
ngnuin ut oceiderent ad vesperam a Moyne fuorat pinm-ptum," Ado. Jud. K), Ac. See lornth, lull. S,irr. i. ln.S, 
Wcstcott, Introduction, ]>. 320. The identification of the Last Supper with the Passover appears to ‘late mainly 
from the time of ( ’hrvsostoin. Some, who refuse to see a real discrepancy, adopt one ot the expedients sug- 
gested by Chrvsostoni, viz., either that bv “Passover'’ St. John means the entire feast (John Synoptists); 
or that Jesus ate the Passover before the proper time (Synoptists ~ John), (lveim, HI. u. lot; hut compare 

3 Tin? “ ninth hour” (Malt, xxvii. tf>, Am.), or three o’clock, would be the first le-j;al moment at which the lamb 
eouhl he slain according to the Jewish interpretation of “ the two evenings. 

4 San/ 1 . vi. ‘2. (Similarly Erch/i i/iini. /upper means the evening before the Day ot Atonement.) Nilv 
the author of the Sepher Jeshuah Hantvdseri actually argue that the Ih-maus had tar more to do with 
than the Jews, because the Jews could not have crueilied on the first, day oj the 1 assurer v N TJV , lml J<JVNial1 
traditions themselves here contradict the erroneous common impression. 
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meal, this was the very tiling which they did. On the other hand, if the Last Supper was not 
the Passover, we see a reason for precipitating the arrest and hurrying on the execution. 1 * 

v. Herod Agrippa did indeed arrest Peter during “the days of unleavened bread,” but lie 
expressly avoided putting him to death till the least was over. His execution was to be delayed 
till after the, Passover (Acts xii. 4). 

vi. The »Sy nop tints, while they speak of bread and wine, give not the remotest hint which could 
show that a lamb formed the most remarkable portion of the least. u 

vii. The general incidents of the banquet as recorded by them bear no distinctive resemblance 
to the very peculiar ceremonies of the Paschal feast ; 3 some of them, such as the absence of all 
harry in the banquet, are incongruous with its meaning and character. 

viii. Several incidental expressions faithfully preserved by them seem to show that this Supper 
was eatcu because the true Passover could not be eaten; such as “my time is at hand ” (Matt. 
xxvi. 18) — as though this were a reason why He should anticipate the ordinary meal. Something, 
too, of the same kind seems to be involved in the expression of the earnest desire of Jesus to eat 
“this Passover with them before He suffered,” particularly if we attach any importance to the 
remarkable passage in Hippolytus, oukcti (payo/udi rb ird(rx n > “I shall never again eat the Passover,” 
which, if it be a reminiscence of Luke xxii. 1G, would bo a prophecy that He was to be put to 
death before the actual Paschal feast. 4 

We conclude, then, that the Last Supper was not the Paschal meal. Such a meal could now 
have had no significance for Him, who, as the True Paschal Lamb, was now about to be offered; 
nor for the Apostles, who would henceforth recognise Him in that capacity. 

But, on the other hand, nothing is easier than the supposition that, before the Synoptic Gospels 
assumed their final form, the Last Supper (to which the metaphorical name of irdtrxa was often 
given) should have been identified with the ordinary Jewish Passover ; and the more so if, as is 
most probable, Jesus had Himself spoken a few words to show that this sacrament which Jit; thus 
ordained was to be a new feast which should fake the place of the ancient Passover ; and if the near 
approach of the actual Passover, perhaps even the observance of one or two Paschal customs, gave 
a certain Paschal tinge to the actual meal. In fact, although the memorial {ndaxa ;tmiiAoiuuTiKbv) as 
distinguished from the sacrificial Passover (tt. Ovaifiov) was unknown until after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, yet the supposition of Grotius, that tilt; meal eaten by Christ bore a sort of general 
relation to the actual Paschal meal, is by no means improbable. 

To sum up, then, it seems to me, from careful and repeated study of much that has been 
written on this subject by many of the best and most thoughtful writers, that Jesus ate His hast 
Slipper with the disciples on the evening of Thursday, Nisau 1J, /.r., at the time when, according 
to Jewish reckoning, the 14th of Nisan began; that this supper was not, and was not intended 
to be, the actual Paschal meal, which neither was nor could be legally eaten till tin; foilotrimj 
evening; but by a perfectly natural identification, and one which would have been regarded as 
unimportant, the Last Supper, which was a quasi- Passover, a new and Christian Passover , and 
one in which, as in its antitype, memories of joy and sorrow were strangely blended, got to be 

1 It is true that the hostile members of the Sanhedrin were quite capable of violating the sacred ness of the day, 

or might have defended themselves by the supposed interests of religion (ef. the opinion of It. Akiha, Kanin dr. 
x. 4). But tin; two robbers at any rale lmd committed no theological olienee. 

3 Had the land) been there, then Peter, if not Jesus Ilimself, would, according to .Jewish custom, have been com- 
pelled to slay the lamb with his own hands in the Temple precincts, drive through it a spit of pomegranate wood, 
and carry it away on Ids shoulders to he roasted whole. For the lambs were slain in a very solemn and formal 
manner. The people were admitted into the Temple only in groups, and the priests standing in two long lines from 
the entrance to the altar with cups of gold and silver, passed the blood of the lambs from hand to hand, and 
poured it into two openings by the side of tin? altar. Meanwhile there were alternate blasts of trumpets and 
(‘bantings of the llallcl. It is impossible to suppose that the Priests would have sanctioned for any one — and least 
of all for this little hand of (Jalibeans — an isolated departure from the universal custom. 

3 fix. tjr. wo have not a word about the lamb, the mazzuth or unleavened bread, the merortm or hitter herbs, the 
sauce charoseth , the luujada or announcement, the four or fire cups of wine. The “hymn,” on the other hand, has 
been identified with the Halid, and the “cup of blessing” in 1 Cor. x. Hi with the co* hahherdchdh ; hut the 
first particular is inconclusive, the arit.nd expression metaphorical. The many modifications of the old memorial 
feast winch have eon been sanctioned for centuries by Jewish usage, have simply resulted from invi-ssity. Ath' 1 
the destruction of Jerusalem the Passover could not any longer he observed in accordance with the Mosaic regulations, 
and thercfoie it became a mere secondary question to irhat extent its observances could he relaxed and altered. 

4 Hippolytus expressly says n u k 4 (pay* rb Kara vo/xov rcla^a. lienee the Eastern Fhurcli always uses leave M 
bread ; t the Eucharist, as (lid tho Western Church also down to the ninth century 
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identified, even in the memory of the Synoptists, with the Jewish Passover, and that St John, 
silently but deliberately, corrected this erroneous impression, which, even in his time, had come to 
be generally prevalent. 1 


EXCURSUS XI. (p. G1 2). 

Old Testament Quotations. 

The subject of the quotations from the Old Testament by the writers of the New is far too 
wide to be treated in the narrow limits of an excursus. All that J purpose here to do is to 
banish the teadei with a few facts in support ot those principles at which I have glanced more than 
once in the body of the work, and which appear to me to be the only ones adequate to remove 
the difficulties by which the subject is encompassed. 

The general phenomena of these quotations have recently been examined and tabulated with 
great care by Mr. IX 0. Turpie, in his book, The Old Testament in the *\'ew. He establishes the 
following remarkable results : — 1 hat there are in the New Testament 275 passages which mav bo 
regarded — all but a very few of them quite indisputably —as quotations from the Old ; and that 
of these, then; are only 53 in which the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and the New Testament agree — - 
ie., in which the Hebrew is correctly rendered by the LXX., and quoted from the LXX. by the 
Apostles and Evangelists. Besides these there are 10 passages where the incorrect version of 
the LXX. has been altered into accordance with the Hebrew ; 7(> where the version of the LXX. 
is correct, but has been varied by the New Testament writers into less agreement with the original j 
37 where a faulty version of the LXX. has been accepted ; and no fewer than *J f J when; the New 
Testament differs alike from the Hebrew and from the LXX. This result may be tabulated as 
follows : — 

Passages in which the LXX. version is correctly accepted . 53 

,i ,, ,, correctly altered . 10 

o „ „ „ incorrectly accepted 37 

j, „ „ „ incorrectly altered . 70 

Passages in which the Hebrew, the LXX., *nvd the New . 

Testament all differ ....... 00 

Of course, it will be understood that in the above tabulation, (i.) many of the differences are 
extremely minute, and (ii.) that the words “correct” and “ incorrect ” merely mean an accurate 
agreement or disagreement with the original Hebrew. To these must be added three passages 
(•John vii. 38, 12, and Eph. v. 14) which can only be classed as doubtful allusions. 

The important bearing of these results on the letter- worshipping theory of “ inspired dictation” 
will he seen at once, it is hardly too much to say that while they leave untouched the doctrine 
of a Divine grace of inspiration and superintendence, they shatter to pieces the. superstitious and 
anti-scriptural dogmatism which asserts that every “word and letter” of the Holy Book is super- 
'naturally inspired. I dwell upon the subject — 1 have repeatedly referred to it — because J led a 
deep conviction that to hold the theory of inspiration in this latter form is, in the first place, to 
deny the plain language of Scripture itself, the plain teaching of Christ, and the plain indications 
dedticible from apostolic and prophetic usage ; and in the second place, to incur the guilt of setting 
up a colossal and perilous stumbling-block in the path of all rational godliness. 

L have, in the plainest and most candid manner, stated what seem to me the sole truly orthodox 
and Scriptural views on the subject of Inspiration in some papers printed in Vol. 1. of the JUhle 
h'ducator. To those papers 1 must refer any theological critic who does not understand my point 
ot view. It is impossible for me here to restate the full arguments into which I there have 
entered ; but it may warn insufficiently educated readers from uncharitable attacks upon my 


1 I have said nothing about the obscure and meagre history of what is called u the Paschal controversy, or 
dispute between the Eastern and Western Churches as to the proper time of keeping Easter, because it is now 
ifenrnilly (though not universally) agreed that it has little or no hearing on the question he I ore us. 8(T 8anday 
fourth Qo&pelj p. 211 ; Wostcott, Introduction , p. 320; and on the other side, Kemi, 111. 470 — 473. 
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references to this subject, to know that the views which I have supported are also those of not a 
few of those living as well as of former theologians whose names stand highest, and whose authority 
is the most deservedly respected, in the Church of England. Conspicuous among the latter are 
the names of Luther and Calvin. Any otie who will read the comment of Luther on the 20th 
Psalm, and that of Calvin on Psalms viii., xl., and Ixviii., will perhaps be surprised to see the 
freedom with which they have expressed on this subject the common sense and honest view which 
may startle the supporters of a mechanical theory of inspiration, but would not have startled on the 
one hand an Origen, a Jerome, an Augustine, a Gregory of Nyssa ; or on the other, the leading 
intellects among the great Reformers. 
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EXCURSUS XII. (p. 651), 

Notes on the Taemup. 

Anything more utterly unhistorical than the Talmud cannot be conceived. It is probable that, 
no human writings ever confounded names, dates, and facts with a more absolute inditl'emme. 
The genius of the Jews is the reverse of what in these days we should call historical. I>y the 
change of a i into in Romans find themselves transmogrified into Idumeatis ; Vespasian is con- 
founded with Titus, Titus with Trajan, Trajan with Hadrian, Herod with Jaumvus. When we 
come to the names of the Rabbis wo find an intolerable confusion of inextricable llanans, Joshuas, 
and Simeons. As for events, they are, in the language of a profound and admiring student, 
“transformed for the edification, and even for the amusement of the audience. History is adorned 
and embellished by the invention of an imagination, poetic, hut often extravagant ; truth is not 
sufficiently attractive ; everything is magnified and extended/’ Jerusalem, says a LL Samuel, 
included twenty -four cities; each city had twen ty dour quarters ; each quarter twenty-lour mads, 
tfcc. ifcc. In Hethyr, one quarter of the city was engaged in song and dance, while, from another, 
torrents of blood were rolling four or forty miles to the sea/ 

When to all these sources of doubt is added the immense uncertainty of the readings, the 
“lapidary brevity” of the style, the dim indirectness of the allusions, and the intentional or alhrted 
obscurity of many of the oracular utterances of the Rabbis, it may well be supposed that tlm 
Talmud must be used with caution. It is not only probable, but a well-known fact, that mam 
of the apparently wild and absurd stories of the Talmud are only the veil adopted by timidity in 
the days of persecution. Jewish writers were driven to indicate obscurely and enigmatically tin; 
teaching and the notions which they dared not publicly propound. To thin class of enigmas 
(tytopavTo. (TvvtTo'tffiv) belong the story about Absalom’s eye, the bone of Goliath, <fco. 


1 GittWy 58 a (Derenhourg, Hist, de la Val. d'apres leg Thnhmtds , p. 11). It is, however, fair to mid that. tlm< 
and similar passages are meant to be taken not literally (ciL'Crr 'e*j), but hyperbolical! f/, in ordinary Oriental 
(’«n ]uh) . See inland, An ft. lTehr , p. 110. “If you cannot find the kernel,” says Maimonides, “ let tin- 
alone, and learn to say, * I cannot understand this.”’ The Jews themselves utterly despise many of the Ho'jado ‘ 
or legends of which the Talmud is full. 


* The above wood-cut gives (to double the original size) a subject engraved on a jasper-agate, early in th*' - 
century. Two figures, each in civil costume, are sn>n standing on a platform, and holding each a palm-bum • ^ 
the one with the left, th«* other with tin* right hand ; each with his other hand holds a knotted sconnjc d<»u 
the instrument of martyrdom. Tietween them is the labarum, or standard, hearing on the banner the 
in r«1« vcr.(“ to (.'or.Mantiuc's famous vision- 
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It has been asked by some— as, for instance, by Mr. Deutsoh— whether it is fair to judge of 
the Talmud by briet extracts, separated from the context. I answer, first, that any one muv now 
examine for himself whole treatises of the Talmud, both Minima and Honiara, in translations of 
unquestionable fidelity ; and secondly, that my own views about the Talmud are drawn quit*? as 
much from Jewish writers, such as Maimonides, Hratz, Heiger, Jost, Munk, Dcrcnbourg, Schwab, 
Cohen, Fninkl, Kaphall, Deutseh, Salvador, and others, as from writers like Lightlbot, JSchbttgen, 
Otho, Suren buys, Buxtorf, Roland, Wetstein, Cfrdivr, Etheridge, Pieritz, and others. L have 
consulted all these writers, ami the view which I derive from the professed admirers and adherents 
of liabbiniu literature is quite as unfavourable as that which I get even lrom Eiscumenger and 
Wagenseil. 

Some excellent maxims -even some close parallels to the utterances of Christ may he quoted, 

of course, from the Talmud, where they lie imbedded like pearls in “a sea” of obscurity and mud 
(the TiDbnn c') ! It seems to me indisputable- and a matter which every one can now verily for 
himself- — that these are amazingly few, considering the vast hulk of national literature from 
which they are drawn. And, after all, who shall prove to us that these savings were always 
uttered by the Rabbis to whom they were attributed l Who will supply us with the faintest 
approach to a proof that (when not founded oil the Old Testament) they were not directly or 
indirectly due to Christian influence or Christian thought / And how many of thorn are there 
which are independent of the Old Testament ? Even Mr. Deutseh, one of the most ardent admirers 
of the Talmud, says, “ These sayings were? often tender, poetical, sublime; hut they were not 
absolutely new; there was not one that was not substantially contained in the canonical and 
uncanonical writings of the Old Testament.”' 

Sayings of this kind, which have been brought into comparison with passages in the Oospels, 
are, among others, the following : — 

Matt v. !). “ Love peace, and pursue it at ant/ cost.'' 1 1 illel (Pirk. Abhbth , i. 1 2) ; cf. Ps. cxxxiii. 1 . 

Id. V. 10. — “ Remember that it is better to be persecuted than to persecuted ( Derech Reefs Rah. ii.) 

Id. v. 22. — “ lie not prone to anger.” (P. Ablioth, ii. 10 ; Pesacht/n, <17.) 

Id. v. 28. — A close parallel in Afassecheth Kedah. 

Id. v. 39. If thy companion, call thee, an ass, put the sadd.le.on thy back.” ( Ha Mia Kama , 8, 7.) 
Cf. Keel us. xxviii. ; Prov. xx. 22 ; xxiv. 29. 

Id. v. 42; vi. 1 — 4. — “ lie who givci/t aims in secret is greater than, A Loses himself.” (t'hagiga, 
i. Ac. Ac.) Cf. Keel us. xxix. 15, 10 ; Prov. x ix. 17, Ac. 

Id. vi. 7 . — “It is better to utter a short prayer with devotion , than a long one without, fervour. J ' 

( Shabbffth , 10 ; Afenachbth , 1 10.) 

Id. vi. 31. — “ He who haring but one, piece of bread, in his basket , sags, ‘ What shall 1 nA 
to-morrow l* is a man of little faith.” (Sota, 18.) Cf. Ps. xxxiv. 1 0 ; exlvii. 9, Ac. 

These instances (and they might he multiplied from many sources) are chosen from a number 
more in Cohen’s Juts Dei aides, E. T., 150, seq. Tin’s Jewish writer urges them as diminishing the 
“originality” of Jesus. Such an argument, common as it is, shows a total want of culture and 
insight. The “originality” of the Sou of Cod, if such a word can he used at all, consisted in this, 
that lie saved and regenerated a corrupt and dying ’world, on which the whole series oi Jewish 
doctors — Sopherim, Tanaim, Amoraim, Seboraim, and U eon im — produced no perceptible effect, 
and for which, from first to last, they and their “originality” have the smallest possible sig- 
nificance. - 

[t is, however, fair to bear in mind (1) the heterogeneous character of the lalmud, and (2) 
its character as being in great measure a corpus jams. 

(1.) As regards the first point, \ cannot do lad ter than quote some of the remarks of Mr. Deutseh, 
whose premature death, before he had well begun the intended work oi his life— a History of the 
Talmud — cannot be too deeply regretted. He says, “All those manifold assemblies wherein a 


1 Remains , r>. 138. It. Joshua Ben Levi proved (b» lhs own satisfaction doubtless) that tin? Oral Law had been 
delivered to Moses on Sinai from Kxod. xxiv. Ui, b.v:mse tlmre tie- Tables l lie T» n (Vmuuaudments ; the 
Law =■ Pentateuch ; commandments - Mislina ; “which 1 have written ’ - -Prophets and Hagiogvapha , and 
“that thou vnayst teach them ” — < Jemara {lierachuth, •> a). ^Schwab, id. p. *23 -L) 

2 Eor further remarks on this subject I may refer to my Seekers after t»W, pp. 181, 182, 3-0; and Witness 
m of History to Christ (Ilulsean Lectures), pp. 131, seqq. 
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people’s mental, social, and religious life are considered and developed, are here represented — 
Parliament, Convocation, Law Courts, Academies, Colleges, the Temple, the Synagogue, even 
the Lobby and the Common lloom, have left realistic traces upon it. The authors of this 
book, who may be counted by hundreds , were always the most prominent men of the people in 
their respective generations, and thus, undesignedly and designedly, show the fulness of this 
people’s life and progress at every turn.” Elsewhere he speaks of it as “those mazes of legal 
enactments, gorgeous day-dreams, masked history, ill-disguised rationalism, and the rest which 
form the Talmud and the Midrash.” 1 

(2.) But it is chiefly as a corpus juris that tho Talmud must be considered. “Speaking 
of it strictly as a book, the nearest approach to it is Hansard. Like Hansard, it is a law- 
book — a miscellaneous collection of parliamentary debates, of bills, motions, and resolutions; 
with this difference, that in Hansard these propositions, &c., gradually grow into an Act, while 
in the Talmud the Act is the starting-point. . . . The Talmud in this wise contains — besides the 
social, criminal, international, human and divine law, along with abundant explanations of laws 
not perfectly comprehended, corollaries, and inferences from the law, which were handed down with 
more or less religious reverence — an account also of the education, the arts, the sciences, the 
history and religion of this people for about a thousand years.” 2 

This view of the Talmud as a sort of statute-book makes an important difference in our 
estimate of it. The following remarks, with which I have been favoured by a friend, seem to 
me so original and so valuable — they seem, in fact, to place the whole controversy about the 
Talmud in such a completely new light — that I have asked his permission to incorporate them 
into tin’s note : — 

“The Talmud seems to be a corpus juris in which the law has not yet been, differentiated from 
morality and rdiyion. There is nothing exceptional in this non-diflbrenliaiion : perhaps we are 
exceptional in having outgrown the stage in which it is normal. The strange thing is the pro- 
digious qunsi-seientitic productiveness of Judaism within a certain area, combined with such 
pro-historic, not to way embryonic backwardness in the above respect. But even in this resport 
the contrast is less striking if Judaism be compared with the developments and documents of 
Hinduism and Islam. 

“ 1. If we remember that the Talmud is a corpus juris one thing is explained immediately — 
namely', the rarity of moral or other truths of any value. The wonder is that there are any at all. 
The Statute Book is more bulky than the Talmud — at any rate the Beports .are — and they 
contain no ‘beautiful and noble things’ at all, unless perhaps in the obsolete parts. AVe dm.'t 
look for such things there. If English literature had been developed analogously to Jewish, we 
should have the great thoughts of Hooker and Bacon, not to say of Spenser and Shakespeare, 
imbedded in Coke upon Littleton. The arrangement would be objectionable ; but not on the ground 
that there was so little great thought in comparison to the amount of technicality. 

“2. This first point is obvious on the most general view. But of the fictions of Knbbinism I 
cannot believe a right view is to be taken without looking at the fictions of oilier systems of law. 
Sir If. Maine has proved ( Ancient Law , cb. ii., pp. 1 — 6) that legal fiction is the earliest, most 
imperfect, and most awkward means — but a perfectly normal means — of law reform. No example 
that you have adduced is more elaborate, more inconvenient., or more absurd than the dexices 
which had by law to be employed in this country every time a man cut olf an entail, from Edward 
IV. to 1833. Imaginary legal principles were too strong to allow us to do in a straight-forward 
manner what the necessities of society insisted on having done in some way or other. In Judaism 
legal principles resisted still more stoutly, because they were more an affair of religion and morality 
than with us ; but the great point must have been the mischievous reaction of the fiction-system 
upon religion and morality themselves, which must thus have become steeped in hypocrisy. The 
cause of this would be the non-differentiation of law from morality and religion. The neglect <>f 
these considerations makes the modem books suspicious in more than one respect. They seem to 
treat the traditional form which conservatism obliged a piece of law to assume, as if it was the 
essential thing ; and they regard the social necessities which had to be provided for, as if they 
were rather superficially involved in the result, instead of vice versd. And they seem to assume 
too readily that what the texts represent as de jure in force was operative de facto. These 
things never go quite together, and they are peculiarly likely not to go together in a system 


Doutsch. Literary Remains, p. 11)4. 


* Id. ib ., p. 136. 
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which was more or less calculated with reference to an ideal polity, with a Jerusalem and a 
Temple supposed to be in existence to support it. And even the unhistoricalness of the Talmud 
(in which I suspect the writings ot the Mohammedans beat it hollow for extravagance) has some- 
thing answering to it at home. English law-books contain a number of historical statements, 
copied by one out of another, which have a very suspicious look to a reader of ativ sort of 
independence ; and in fact liudolf Gueist says that there is a great deal of false history which, as 
in a manner part of the law itself, is even more directly important to the English law-student than 
the true. 

“(J.) Casuistry is in a moral point of view the most disastrous, or at least the most obviously 
disastrous consequence of this anachrouous extendedness of the province of jurisprudence ; but 
also it is the least peculiar to J udaism. It is no great harm (besides that the tiling is inewtable) 
if morality is a department of law, as long as tilings are in the early stage in which law itself 
is rather elastic. Rut when law is highly developed in precision and minuteness, morality cannot 
be stuffed into its pigeon-holes without becoming immoral, and in fact irrational. In obedience 
to logic, it is made immorally as well as irrationally strict; in order to stand in any real relation 
to the facts of life it is made irrationally as well as immorally lax. The necessity of this laxness 
will be seen by taking any of the Rabbinical examples at which you shudder most, and asking what 
the moralist is to do, If lee is to prescribe for the magistrate ami policeman as well. See the plead- 
ings in ‘ Pascal versus Escobar and others , 1 passim. Pascal's position is untenable, unless it is 
recognised that in uality is not a matter of rules at all. Here the danger of Gospel- interpreters — 
and it is a danger from which few of them altogether escape — is that of representing Christ as 
occupying the merely negative or revolutionary position of Pascal. Now, that the action of Jesus 
was not merely negative or revolutionary is suflieiently proved by the result, ifow expressive is 
If is saying, that there is no place reserved for those whose law-abidinguess does not transcend that 
of the men who are before all things zealous for the Law. 

“ J. The most obviously disastrous thing about Judaism, in an intellectual point of view, is not, 
l suppose, a necessary effect of its mm-dilferentiation of law from religion and morality, though 
surely an easy and natural one. i mean the fact that its quasi- -science is not founded even on 
the supposed necessities of an imaginary or obsolete state of filings, but upon tin* interpretation 
of a written text. Within the ‘four corners 1 (as our lawyers have it) of this narrow field it cuts 
itself off from all other intellectual culture. This distinguishes it from Hinduism and Islam in 
their more energetic days, and still more (thanks partly to the Greeks) from Rome. Mediaeval 
scholasticism makes some approach to the like barrenness. One of the consequences was that 
lolly of follies, the number-and-letter lore. 

“It seems to me that the apparent eccentricities of the Talmud cannot he instructively set 
before the general reader without applying to them something like the above considerations, which 
in other applications are considered obvious enough. 1 ' 

This view of the Talmud is slightly touched upon by Ewald, though he makes no attempt 
to illustrate it by the comparative method. “When a supreme law of life,” lie says, “has been 
already given, and without troubling themselves about its ultimate foundations, men are only 
desirous to work it out into detail, and, if necessary, to bring it into actual life by means of a 
countless multitude of new regulations, . . . similar conditions everywhere produce similar results. 
The scholastic labours of the Middle Ages and those ot the Papal jurists . . . are essentially the 
same .” 1 

“ Les meilletirs des homines," savs Renan , 2 “out etc dcs juifs; los plus malieieux dcs homines 
out aussi etc des juifs. Pace ct range, vraiment marquee du sceau do Dicu, qui a su prnduiro 
parallelement et coniine deux bourgeons d une memo tige V Eglise naissaute ct lo fanatisme feroee 
dcs vcvobitioimaires de Jerusalem- Jesus, ct Jean do Giseala, les a pot res ct les zclotcs sicaiies, 
I’ Kvangile et le Talmud! Faut-il aetonner si cette gestation mysterieuse fut aeeompugi.ee de 
dcchirements, de delire, et dhuie fievre eonime on lien vit jamais i ’ Hie turn of expression is 
“peu to criticism, but the fact is striking, 

1 Ewald, Gesch. <1 Vollccs Isr. (E. Tr., V. 19f>). 1 have already made a similar remark without knowing that 1 

had been anticipated. , . , 

2 L Anterhrist, n. ‘2o8. Elsewhere ho says, “On pent, din de oettn race le bu n <pi <»n vondm H ly manpi on. 
vniidra, suns eraser d’etre duns in vr.ii ; ear . \ . lo bon juit' cst mi etre rxerll.-nt, et le meebunt juit cst jm etro 
detest:, bio. C’est oe qui expli.jue la possibility . . . quo fidylle t-vangelupm et Vs borrcirs racontccs par Joseph 
airut Ole dcs realites but In memo terre, clicz le menu’ peiiplc, vers lc me me temps, (p. iS(>.) 
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EXCURSUS XIII. (p. 655). 

The Sanhedrin. 

Orthodox Jews ascribe the origin of the Sanhedrin, to Moses (Exod. xviii. 21— 26, and 

identity it with the “ elders of Israel” in Ezek. viii. 11, 12, and the “ elders of the Jews” in the 
days of Darius (Ezra vi. 8.) 1 Some even saw a germ of the Sanhedrin in the tribunal established 
by Jehoshapliat (2 Cliron. xix. 8 — 11). 2 

The Sanhedrin was the successor of the Great Synagogue, the last member of which died in the 
person of Simon the Just. 

In 1 Macc. xiv. 28, the assembly of the Jews, which bestowed the supreme power on Simon, 
father of John Uyrcanus, is called “ the great congregation of the priests and people, and rulers 
of the nation, and elders of the country,” corresponding to the Hebrew names Keneseth, /tosh l 
Abhoih , and Za/cain ha-Arets ; and it appears from coins that the Sanhedrin (the members of 
which arc described much as in Mark xv. 1) are called the Chtbher , or “Senate” of the Jews. 
In this were included both Pharisees and Sadducees. John became a Helleniser (Phildie)leiie: Jos. 
Antt. xiii. 11, § 5), and a Sadducee, and was the first to adopt on his coins the Greek inscription 
and title of * louSa paaiAevs. At the end of a year he was succeeded by his brother Alexander 
Janmcus, who quarrelled furiously with the Pharisees, blit on his deathbed recommended his 
wife Salome Alexandra to trust trite Pharisees while she avoided the painted ones. Salome 
accordingly gave them such privileges during her reign of nine years that they ultimately 
ventured to summon her son ilyreamis II. before their tribunal on the occasion alluded to on p. 
355. It is on this occasion that we first find the name Sanhedrin (pm:r), which, although the 
Talmud talks of a Sanhedrin in the days of Moses (Buxtorf, Lex. s. v.), is certainly not pne- 
Asmomean; indeed, until the llellenising days ot Jason, this Greek word would never have been 
adopted by the people in place ot their own term JJetk I)lu> “House of Judgment,” or Keneseth 
hagyedohi , “ the great assembly.” 

In the Mishna mention is made of two kinds of Sanhedrin — the provincial, of live or seven 
members; and the Grand Sanhedrin of seventy-one, with their i\nsl and Ah Jieth Din. These 
two distinguished functionaries seem to have been regarded as representatives of the ancient 
Zougguth, or “couples,” who were in their turn representatives of the Zshho/bth, or “grape- 
clusters.” The first iVasl under Uyrcanus 1 1. is said to have been Joshua Ben Pcrachiah, and 
thu first Ah Jieth Din Nitai of Arbela. 

It is said that in the Temple sat three Sanhedrins, or, as we should perhaps call two of them, 
“Committees of the Sanhedrin,” of twenty-three members each ; the Great Sanhedrin of seventy- 
one met in the Lishcat llaggazith ; another, or a committee of the same, in a chamber which 
abutted on the Chel (*?Tr), or division between the Court of the Gentiles and of the women ; and a 
third at the gate of the Har lia-Beit, or Temple mountain. Perenbourg conjectures, with some 
probability, that the Grand Sanhedrin was but the reunion of the three inferior ones of twenty- 
three (23 x 3 4 2) with the two presiding oflicers, and that these three committees were composed, 
(i.) of priests, (ii.) of Bevites, and (iii.) of “notables,” i. e. , Sojtheri m, Tanahn , «fcc. 3 If this con- 
jecture be admitted, we may, perhaps, suppose that the three trials of our Lord took place bclon* 
these three divisions of the Sanhedrin ; or, if the trial before 1 Ianan be regarded as purely informal 
and extra-judicial, then the trial before Cainphas may conceivably be the third of these bodies 
which met at the foot of the Temple- mountain. It gives some support to this conjecture that 
in Matt. xxvi. 57, “the Scribes and elders” ( — the “ notables,” i.e., the Sopheri/n and Zeknum) 
seem to be distinguished from “ all the chief priests and elders” — i.e the Grand Sanhedrin (id. 
xxvii. 1). 

Rut it must not be forgotten that the Sanhedrin which condemned our Lord was a dubious and 
hybrid kind of assembly. When the Sanhedrin had unanimously rejected the claim of Herod 

1 Kaphall, Hist, of the Jeus. ii. 110. 

2 Munk, Palestine , 104. Sen Roland, Anti. Heir. 243, soqq. 

3 Hist. Pal., eh. vi., the facts of which I have here summarised. See too Ewald, Gesch. J. TV /re* D>'. 
Tr.,Y. ICS) . lie says that much which is told us about the Sanhedrin in Talmudic and later writings “ Hows frein 
the increasing want of the historical spirit which characterised the .lews in the Middle Ages,” 
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on the authority of Dent. xvii. 15, tin? Talmud {Babha Bathra/tb) says that U exterminated them 
all except Babha Ben Buta, whose eyes he put out ; and Unit the rebuilding of the Temple was 
undertaken by the advice of the survivor in expiation of the atrocity. 1 Whatever the exact 
circumstances may have been, Herod, after the execution of Antigonus, seems to have inflicted 
on the Sanhedrin a frightful vengeance, from which it took them a" long’ time to recover. It was 
soon after this that he thrust into the High IViesthood creatures of his own, of Egyptian amt 
Babylonian origin, such as Simon and Joazar, the Bnethusiaus from Alexandria, and a certain 
obscure Hananel ol Babylon (Uplaruv Jos. Ault. xv. 2, § 4), who may possibly be identical 

with the Annas of the Gospels. For a time at least the real Sanhedrin ’ seems to have been 
suspended, and its functions usurped by an assemblage of Herod's own adherents (Jos. AntL 
xv. 7, § 4 [<rvvuyayu>v t ovs oIkuot dravs uvrf; xvii. J, § 1, aw&ptov tm <pl\wv). The dignity of sacer- 
dotalism might give to this spurious assemblage an appearance of dignity, but we have seen 

reason to believe that the Pharisees -here meaning by that title the leading doctors took little, 

if any, part either in its deliberations or its proceedings. They left it to the obscure Beni 
Be thy ra, 2 the Booth usians, the lla.nanit.es, the Kant, lieras, the Kamhiths, the Phahis, and their 
adherents. The meetings of the Sanhedrin of which Josephus speaks during this period were 
arbitrary, incompetent, and special gatherings. The Romans and Herod between them lmd 
abolished the old independent body. 3 4 * It is true that llillel, after overcoming the priestly 
pretensions of the Beni Bethyra, by quoting, as a last resource, the authority of Shemaia and 
Abtalion, is said to have been made AW ; but Dercnbourg is inclined to doubt the story 
altogether, and to distinguish between Presidency of the School* and Presidency of the Sanhedrin A 
At any rate, if llillel really was a Nasi of the Sanhedrin, bis political action must have been 
amazingly slight, considering that it is uncertain whether Josephus even recognises his existence 6 
or not. 

At the time of our Lord’s trial it is certain that both llillel and Shammai were dead. They 
had left no successors who attained immediate prominence. We hear indeed of a Simeon, son 
of llillel, but the sole recorded trait respecting him is the aphorism that u nothing is superior 
to silence/* 

1 Josephus mentions a massacre of Pharisees (Anlf. xvii. 2, § t). 

2 The well-known story of their dispute with llillel is another indication i)f the hostile position held hy thy 
Doctors towards the priests. 

3 “ Von Synedrieu ist in dor ganzen Herodi'eT mid Bonier Zeit koine Spur/’ (.lost, i. 278.) 

4 Nasi was a title also given to the Chief of each trihe (Numb. iii. 21; xvi. 2, &o.) who in Nuinh. iii. 82 is 
called Nasi of Naslin. (Mui.k, p. 1S)*>.) 

•’ .Josippon substitutes the names of llillel and Shammai for the Pollio and Sameas of Josephus, Ault. xv. 1, § 1. 

(Aluiik, p. »)4o.) 



llllAI) Or Al’O i.i.u. * 


* The wooeLcut above gives o radiated head of Apollo, engrav d on an intaglio red sard of great lustre. As 
usual with the sun-god the hair is lung and curly, hut <»f heart tlutv is no sign. The subject is most interest ing, 
nut only from this being, doubtless, a reduction fr«»in the head of the Colossus at h’hodrs- which island was wholly 
sacred io Apollo— but also because We have lu re the ideal of the Pho-nieiati Baal enriched and beautiiieil by the 
niugic touch of Greek art. Constantine found his favourite devi<»- in Apollo with the motto SOLI IN\ I( IO 
( oSlITl, in which his Christian subjects might sec tin* Son of Bighteousmss, while the conservative pagan would 
have his thoughts turned towards the oracular god of Delphi. The original gem was brought to Loudon trom 
Alexandria about four years ago: the name of the present possessor is unknown to me. Iho date of the* engraving 
is of the best period of Greek art- -certainly before the Christian era. 

96 
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EXCURSUS XIV. (p. 655). 

Pharisees and Sadducees. 

The origin, of these names is buried in obscurity. Ali that is clear is that the Pharisees 
were politically descended from the Chasidim (1 Macc. ii. 42 ; vii. 13), and were “the heroic- 
national party ; while the Sadducees were the priestly-aristocratic party, who allied themselves 
always with the ruling power, even when that power was anti-national in its aims. 

Derenbourg, who subjects these titles to an elaborate examination, supposes that during the 
Graecomania which in the days of the Scleucid government began to spread more and more 
widely among the Jews — especially under the influence of “ungodly wretches ” like Menelaus and 
Alcimus — the party which felt it necessary to defend the scrupulous observance of the Law by a 
closer “hedge,” began to urge an extension of that <Lu$la, or withdrawal from all intercourse 
with the heathen, which was called in Hebrew Perish lit (rvwne ), a name which thus did not 
imply either political detachment or worldly separation (Jos. Antt. xiii. 8, §3; 2 Mace. xiv. 3). 

The Asniomeans, however, and their party did not follow the Tanalni, or Doctors, in those 
views which they considered exaggerated, but contented themselves with that ordinary obedience 
to the written law which was not inconsistent with Phil-liellenic tendencies, and for which they 
retained the title of Tsedukah , or “righteousness” (njns, SucaionwTj : of. Prov. xvi, 31), a name which 
more easily came into vogue, because the title of the last great and good Asniomean, Simeon, had 
been liatstmdik^ “ the Just.” 

But words which had originally described mere tendencies or aspirations, soon developed into 
the injurious party-titles of Paroiisdu m or Pharisees, and Tsedukim or Sadducees, to describe 
respectively the party of the Rabbis, whose tendencies were wholly patriotic 1 and popular, and that 
of the Priests, who were aristocratic ami conservative 2 (Acts v. 17). Neither party willingly 
adopted names which had gradually acquired an insulting force. In our Lord’s time, the names 
had gradually come to connote differences which were religious as well as political. The Sadducees 
may broadly be described as rationalists, the Pharisees as ritualists, names which, though not rigidly 
accurate, convey on the whole a true impression of their respective positions. 

Geiger, who in his Urschri/t and Das J udenlhnrn was perhaps the first to put these parties in 
their true light, takes a different view of their origin. He derives the name of the Sadducees 
from Zadok, a descendant of Phinehas, who held the priesthood till the last unworthy repre- 
sentatives of Aaron’s elder line were displaced by the sons of Mattathias, who belonged to the 
less distinguished priestly family of Joarib. 3 But the Sadducees continued to support the new 
power; while the Pharisees, inheriting the views of the separatists (iXibda/im, who “separated 
themselves from the filthiness of the heathen,” Ezra vi. 21), combated the pretensions and 
usurped the influence of the privileged class. The difficulty in adopting this view arises from the 
silence of Josephus and the Books of Maccabees. 

Common as is the name Pharisees in the Gospels, those who are so called seem always to have 
called themselves by other names in preference — such as Sopherhn , “scribes;” Thalnt it It chakam im< 
“ pupils of the sages ; ” and Chabhcerini , or “confraternities.” In several passages of the Talmud 
they are called “plagues of Pharisees” (onmo rvoo, •/. Dta. viii. 8; ,/. Sota iii. 4, &c.), and in one 
of these they are ranked as equally objectionable with “ imbecile devotees, sly sinners, and 
bigoted women.” But of course there were good and bad Pharisees, and while Jewish writers 
themselves admit that “ the heavy charges which the Founder of the Christian faith brings 
against Pharisees are fully confirmed by the Talmud” (Sota, f. 22 b, &c.), 4 yet these were the 

1 $api(Ta?oi KaXovrrai ficKUXevnr. tiued/uevoi /naXurra bvrnrpdmrtiv (Jos. Antt. xvii. 2, §1). 

2 Josephus distinctly says that connection with the priesthood is the one stamp of Jewish nobility. 

3 Geiger ( Urschr ., p. 10.5) shows that the storv of their origin from Zadok, a pupil of Antigonus of Soeho, who 
carried too far his master's principle that men ought to serve God without desire for reward, is not mentioned in 
the Mishna or the Talmud, but is first found in the It. Nathan. If, as Kpiphanius (Ha ere*, i. 4) supposes, the name is 
denved from pis, “ justice,” the question occurs, why is it not T/tnddikhn instead of TsedAkim? Roster’s strange 
and isolated notion, that it is a Hebrew transliteration of Stoics , is hardly worth refuting. 

4 ltaphall, Hid. of the Jews } ii. 117. 
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hypocrites whom Alexander Jam) reus called “ dyed and varnished” Pharisees; and we may hope 
that Nicodemus and Gamaliel were not isolated specimens of a nohler class. The Nadducees 
are seldom mentioned, because with the cessation of the temporal power they practically ceased 
to exist as a party, although many of their distinctive views were revived by a certain Hamm, and 
are continued to this day by the Karaites. 5 

1 ho wealth, lank, connections, and offices of the Sadduceos gave them much worldly influence 
and authority, but in all religious and ritual matters the people sided so absolutely with the 
Doctors or 1 harisees, that the feadducees, even against their real views, wore often compelled to 
conform. This is the express statement of Josephus, 1 and is confirmed by the Talmud. “All 
your life you teach without practising,” bitterly exclaimed a Ruethusian to the lYiest, his father; 
The reply was a humiliating confession that they could not practise their real theories, but were 
obliged to conform to the teaching of the Doctors (c'^rr). The Priest and his son in this story are 
believed to have been Man an (the Annas oi the Gospels), and his son Mannn the younger, who 
figures in Josephus in no very enviable colours, as the murderer of “ James, the lord’* brother.” 2 

A striking Rabbinic story (Jama, 7 i b) illustrates their waut of moral influence over the 
people. On the great Day of Atonement the High Priest, followed by the people, was leaving 
the Temple. Suddenly, however, the people caught sight of Shemaia and Abtalion — the “couple” 
of the day — walking undistinguished among the rest. instantly they abandoned the High Priest 
to form an escort to the Doctors. “All hail to the men of the people,” said the High Priest 
bitterly to them, when they took leave of him. “All hail,” they replied, “to the men of the 
people who do the work of Aaron, and no hail to the son of Aaron who does not act like? Aaron.” 
Josephus, though his account of these two sects (Anti. xviii. 1, §§.‘1, 4; xiii. 5, §!) ; 11. J. ii. 8, §14) is 
little to be relied on, and is probably borrowed in part from Nicolas of Damascus, is yet undoubtedly 
right in saying that in spite of the rank of the Sadducees they had no real revet enee from the 
people. “They influence,” he says, “the well-to-do” (robs ei /itJ/jmuy), but have no popular following, 
while the Pharisees have the multitude as their allies.” 


I have several times spoken of the Sadducees as “ worldly,” and the epithet is justified by the 
ostentation which made them desire to be served in vessels of gold and silver, and to demand double 
dowry for every young girl married to a priest;* 1 and by the greed which .suffered them to grow 
rich at the expense of the people. Of the latter propensity two stories are told. One of them 
is a cpiarrel which they had with the Pharisees about the supply of victims for the daily sacrifice, 
which the Pharisees very properly said ought to be provided by the Temple treasury ; whereas 
the Sadducees, regarding the Temple treasure as their own, wanted the vict ims to be paid for by 
separate subscriptions. Similarly the Sadducees claimed for the priests (mj., for themselves) the 
use of the meat-offerings, which the .Pharisee said ought to he burnt on the altar. 1 ho 
Pharisees won the day, and appointed two festinils in honour of the double victory. 1 I bus both 
Pharisees and Sadducees were constantly driven into extremes by the repulsion of antagonistic emus. 

A n other story is that as they sold pigeons at the vhanujnth^ they multiplied to such an extent 
the cases in which the sacrifice of a pigeon was necessary, that the price nt a single pigeon rose 
to a gold piece. Then Ii. Simeon Pen Gamaliel cried, “ Hv the Temple I will not sleep till I have 
reduced their price to a denarius.” Accordingly he pointed out such numerous reductions to the 
necessity of making this offering, that the price of a pigeon sank to the fourt h ol a denai ius.-’ 
These shops are expressly called the shops ot the sons ot Hamm, ami the lalmud distinctly 
alludes to the want of uprightness in the management of them. 11 

The one maxim of the political life ot a Saddueee seems to ha\e been quietism, e\en at the 
expense of patriotism. No wonder the priestly party were disliked and suspected, when ever 
since the days of liyreanns and Aristobnlus the people had found cause to complain ot them, that 
they were seeking to change the government of their nation in order to enslave them (Jos. Ault 


xiv. 3, §2). 


1 Anti, xviii. 1, § 4. 

2 Jos. Anil. XX. 1), § 1 ; .Tost, Jowa, 1 ; Geiger, Vrsehrift , 11*2. ^ _ . V1 . 4l 

3 Abhuth de Rabbi Nathan , v.; KothMuth, 1, (i. In tin- former passage we have a sort of deliberate theory 


of 


Epicurean ism. 

* Megillath Taantth , §§ 1, ID. They also arranged that the Temple 
(Jer. Shekalim , 45 d ; Griitz, iii. 400). 


tribute should be 


received with great pomp 


* Rental h , i. 7. 


6 J. Tea. i. 0. 
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Josephus, in describing the rupture between John Ilyrcanus and the Pharisees (Antt. xiii. 10, 
§ 6), distinctly states that the main difference between the two sects consisted in the acceptance 
by the Pharisees and rejection by the Sadducees of the Oral Law or tradition of the elders : and 
although the assertion may be a little too sweeping, it is undoubtedly founded on a real fact. 

Ewald, who, in his History of the People of Israel , 1 enters into a full account of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, points out how the Pharisees were led to encourage and defend hypocrisy, and 
conventionalise all true piety, partly by the character of the Levitical dispensation, partly from 
motives of ambition, and partly out of strong antagonism to the Sadducees. Wishing to retain 
the advantages which they had received from the Asmoiuean revival of national piety, “ under 
the influence of ambition, and devoted more or less consciously to their own interests, they made 
piety into a sort of art or trade in order permanent J y to secure their own power P 

After observing that we only know the Sadducees from the reports of their avowed enemies, 
he says, “It was the school of freedom of life, of thought, and of action; hut it was a freedom 
which sprang out of the Greek age, with its deep moral degradation, which corresponded with 
it, and was acceptable to it.’* Put for this the Sadducees might have been of real use in counter- 
acting the rigidity and one-sided ness of Pharisaic development. Put in their opposition to this 
injurious scrupulosity they failed to note the deeper sores which at tills time were eating into the 
Jewish and Gentile world. 

Jio speaks slightingly of the notices of these sects in Josephus ( Anti . xiii. />, §1); Vit. 2; 
B. J. i. 5, § 2 ; ii. 8, § 2) as abrupt* arbitrary, and devoid of deop knowledge, and says- -too 
uncharitably of dost, Griitz, and Geiger, that their views are baseless, “because they are them- 
selves Pharisees, and desire to bo nothing else.” 
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EXCURSUS XV. (p. 731). 

• Traditional Sayings of Christ. 

The apocryphal sayings (&ypa^a boy fiat a) of Christ — v . e . , the sayings attributed to Him hy early 
writers, hut unrecorded in the Now Testament 2 — have been collected and arranged by Prof. 
Wcstcott (Introd. to the Gosp., App. C.) with his usual care and learning. I here quote only the 


1 Vol. V., p. 3 GO, soqq., E. Tr. 2 Ex. (jr. Acts xx. 35. 

* In tho engraving above is given one of a pair of bronze punctured tablets, which were found about thirty- 
seven years ago in digging foundations for the old railway station at ^ ork. Tho purport is, doubtless 
(bo?s rois rov riyifxoi'iKiw irpatrcoptov 2, Kp ^i)fiiirpios i.r., “To the gods of the do Tiior s Praetoiium 
Demetrius the Seri he ” (or Srribonius); and thus we have an interesting example of the orship of the inn a 
of the Comp, to which Tacitus more than orce alludes; and also find light thrown upon a j ssago in St. 'Joins 
dospel (chap, xviii. 2S), which has cost c •mincntators much labour in explanation. lor 10 strict ,Tc\v con * < 
under any circumstance's, hut least of Jill .* Passover-tide, enter a Erovtorunn, if it was thus manifestly dcdica <• 
to heathen gods and contained an altar for their worship. 
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most remarkable, or those which are not mere variations of His actual words, referring all who are 
interested in the subject to Prof. Westeott (lx. ), or Hofmann ( Lcben Jesu, 517 — 329). 

1. For the remarkable story appended in I.) to Luke vi. f>, v. supra, p. 337. 

2. Cod. D also appends to Matt. xx. 28, “ lint ye seek from little to increase, and that 
from the greater there be a less.” 

3. “ Show yourselves tried money-changers” (ylvwOt rparrtprai Mki/xoi). (Kpiphan. I I, 2.) 

4. “He that wonders shall reign, and he that reigns shall rest” “Look with wonder at that 
which is bed ore you.” (Clem. Alex. Strom . ii. 9, to.) 

5. “lie who is near nw is near the jire ; he who is far from me is far from the Kingdom 
(Orig. Horn, in Jerem ., iii., p. 778; Didymus in L\s. lxxxviii. 8.) 

6. “ Keep the flesh pure and the seal unspotted.” (Clem. Rom. Ep. ii. 8.) 

7. “For those that are sick I was sick, and for those, that hunger 1 suffered, hunger, and for 
those that thirst I suffered thirst.” (Orig. in Matt., I. xiii. 2.) 

8. “ In whatsoever I may find you, in (his will I also judge yon.” (Just. Mart. Dial. 17.) 

9. “ Never be joyful, except when ye shall look on your brother in love.” (Jer. in Kph. v. 3.) 

These are the most remarkable. One or two others have been <juoted or alluded to in the 

body of the work (/\ supr., pp. 242, <fcc.), and of the remainder some arc, wholly unworthy of 
our Lord, or spring from a desire to claim 1 1 is authority for false and exaggerated principles, or 
are mere amplifications and misquotations of His actual words. 

One or two of the Mohammedan legends respecting Christ, preserved in the Koran or else- 
where, are striking- e.g. : 

“ Jesus, the Son of Mary, said, ‘He who longs to be rich is like a man who drinks sea-water; 
the more he drinks the more thirsty he becomes, and never leaves off drinking till he perishes.’ ” 

“ Jesus once said, * The world is like a deceitful woman, who, when asked how many husbands 
she had had, answered, so many that she could not count them.’ And Jesus said, ‘When they 
died, did they leave you behind V ‘ On the contrary,’ said she, ‘ l murdered ami got rid of them.* 
‘Then,’ said Jesus, ‘it is strange that the rest had so little wisdom, that when they saw how you 
treated the others they still burned with such love for you, and did not take warning from their 
predecessors.*” See others in Hofmann, nbi supr., p. 328. An interesting monograph might be 
■written on the picture of Jesus as presented in the Mohammedan writings. In the Koran 
’tself His name is frequently mentioned with those of various prophets; but the special re« 
ferenees are not numerous. 





ANCIENT B110NZE LAMP.* 


* The above wood-cut represents a bronze lamp found at Syracuse about the year 1870, which shows a singular 
wealth of symbolism. The body of tl.o lamp is a figure of the Old Dragon— emblem of ignorance and sin; tl»'3 
haiidlo is contrived from his head, stabbed by a cruciform sword and surmounted by a Thre ; while what llo'\s 
from the wound scorns to supply the reservoir in the centre with material for the two lights at the further • ii«l. 
Thus from head to tail is shown tin* sacred Triad, and the death of the Serpent appears as the means of the 
Light of the World. The Vatican alone is said to possess another example of this curious specimen of Christian art, 
which may probably he assigned to a date not later than the sixth century A. I). 
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Abarbanel, 26 (n). 

Abgarus V., King of Edessa, Tradition regarding, 541. 

Abhdth, 333, 334, 335. 

Ablutions — before rncals not observed by our Lord’s 
disciples, 341 et seq . ; of the leading Jews, 341, 342. 

Accommodatidh, Principle of, 1 80. 

Accuracy, Historical, of the Evangelists, 306 (n). 

Aceldama (“ Field of Blood”), 6G0. 

Adam, Skull of, at the foot of the cross, G94. 

Adulteress, Decision in the case of an, 422 et seq., 432. 

yEnon, near Salim, 155. 

Ago of Christ at Ilis baptism by John, 89 (a). 

Agony in the garden, G22 et seq. 

Akiba, 341, 496, G55 (w). 

Alabaster box, 527 (w). 

Allegories aud parables, 441 (w). 

Alms-giving, 576, 577. 

Alphious, 190, 724 {n). 

Ambition of the disciples rebuked, 401 et seq. 

Am ha-arots — Jowish term of contempt for the un- 
learned, GG, 223, 32G (/*)• 

Andrew, Calling of, 111 et seq. 

Andrew, Tho name, 110 (n). 

Angel — at Bethesdu, 283 ; at Oethsemano, G25. 

“ Angel to tho Shepherds,*' Chapel of the, 1. 

Anna, the prophetess, 18. 

Aunas — Family of, 639(/*); mainly responsible for the 
crucifixion, 610 ; cause of their fury against Christ, 
641 ; Viper brood of, 642 ; their avaricious manage- 
ment of the Chanujoth, G42; their insolent violence, 
643 ; his position, 736. 

Antipas, son of Herod the Great, 38; Character and 
career of, 295 et seq . ; gives a banquet, at which 
Salomo dances, 299; wishes to see Christ, 302; 
spoken of as “that fox” by Christ, 148, 448 (//); 
Christ sent by Pilate to, 670 ; his despicable nature, 
670 ; his end, 684. 

Anti pater, father of Herod tho Great, 36 (w). 

Antonia, Tower of, 446. 

Apocrypha, Christ familiar with the, 362 (a). 

Apocryphal Gospels — their character, 34 ; referred to, 
11, 11 («), 18, 29, 31 (»), 16, 58, 73. 

Apollinariaus, 58. 

Apostles — Tho calling of the first, 103 -121; relation- 
ships between them, 190; sent out two and two, 
275 et seq.; return from their mission, 302; their 
literalism, 378; question by Christ as to their 
belief in Him, 383 et seq.; Powers granted to, 386 ; 
dispute as tq which is to he the greatest, 401 et seq.; 
dispute for precedence, 599 ; their misgivings, 604 ; 
Christ appears after His resurrection to ten of the, 
7^6. 

Appearance of our Lord, Traditional account of the, 
113. 

Aramaic spoken by Christ, 69, 70 (*»), 215 (a), 701 (a). 

Archelaus, son of Herod the Grout, 38; his banishment, 
56 ; his journey to Home, 524 (m) ; his palace at 
Jericho, 524 (»). * 

Aretas, 296, 304 («), 638 (#»). 

Arimathim, 716 (nL 

Aristobulus, 32; murdered by Herod, 115. 

Ascension, The, 731, 732. 
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Asceticism, 82, 84. 

Asher, Tribe of, 18. 

Ass, The — how esteemed in the East, 532 («). 

Astrology, 23, 24 et seq. 

Augustus, the Emperor, 6 \n) t 33, 38. 

Authority, Christ’s, 549. 

B. - 

Balaam, 23. 

Bairns, a Jewish hermit, 82, 94 '(w). 

Baptism — by John, of Christ, 89 et seq by Christ’s 
(ljisciples, 154. 

Baptism of John — from Heaven or of men r 519,550. 
Bar- Ah bus, 675, 6 76. 

Barauhius, 570 (//). 

Bar-Cochubas, a false Messiah, 23, 654 (n). 

Bar-jona : see Peter. 

Barley — how esteemed in Palestine, 239. 

Bartholomew, 116: sir Nathanael. 

Bartimjcus, Blind, and his companion, healed, 519. 
Baskets in use in Palestine, 310 (/<), 372 (;i). 

Bath K5L, The, 91. 

Bed, 262, 286. 

Bccl/chii/, not BcclzcbuA, 352 : see also Devil. 
Bcit-Suhur, 11 (//). 

Ben-Adam : see ►Son of Man. 

Beracliot.il, or Talmudic treatise, 202 hi). 

“ Beside himself," Oar Cord considered, 213. 

“ Bet ban ia, 1 ’ not “ Bel liabara,” the true reading of 
John i. 28, 108 (/A; Christ’s stay at the 1 'erica ll 
Bethany, 191, 505. 

Bethany — Christ at the house’ of Lazarus at, 486 et seq.; 
of the present day, 508 (n ) ; Roads from, 580, 531 
(?/); Derivation of, 537 (//); The last evening at, 584 
—587. 

Bethany— Family of, 486 ; Reticence of the Synoptists 
about, all . 

Beth Din - committee of Sanhedrin, 177, 617 («)• 
Bcthesda, Pool of {lln-Let h>\<cl), 282, 283; Christ's 
miracle there, 284 et seq. 

Bethlehem, 8. 9, 188. 

Beth Midrasli, 644. 

Beth phage, 582. 

Belhsaida, or “ Fish-house” {Bet hsitUla Julias), 307, 309 
(/i), 31 1 (//), 881 . 

Betlisaida {Western), 207 (w), ^11 (>')• 

Birthday, reference to, 299 (a). 

Birth of Christ, Date of the: see Date. 

Blind and dumb healed, 351 ; blind man at Betbsaida 
h« uled, 379—381 ; blind from iiis birth, healed, 136 
et seq. 

Blood Sweat of, 624 ; and water, 713. 

Bloody lhix healed, 269 it s/q. 

Blushing, 428 (/<). 

Boanerges, 19 4. 

Boat, Christ preaches from a, IS 4.. 

Body of Christ after the resurrection, 730 (m). 
Boethusmi, 555 (//), 639 («). 

Boyhood of Christ, 39—50. 

Boys, Jewish, 52. 

Brahe, Tycho, Star seen by, 23. 
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“ Branch, the,” Prophecies of, 42, 49. 

Bread of Life, Jesus the, 318 it seq. 

Brethren of Jesus, 74—76, 126 (//), 192 (») ; they try to 
assort a claim oil Christ’s actions, 213, 246 ; desire to 
speak with Jesus, 356, 356 ; Disrespectful language 
of, 410. 

Bridals, 123. 

Burial— Eastern, 508-510, 716; of Christ, 718. 

C. 

Cabbala, 344 («). 

Caesar, Rights of, 558 et seq . 

Cmsarea Philippi, 274 (n) ; 382. 

Caiaphas, the civil High Priest, 512, G43 ; Meeting in 
the palace of, 589 ct scq.; Christ’s trial before, 643 — 
648 ; The end of, 684. 

Calvary (Golgotha), 694. 

Camel— used proverbially, 503. 

Cana, The real, 123 (w). 

Cana of Galilee, Marriage in, 122 ct scq. 

Cunuanito or Zealot, 191. 

Capernaum —the earliest centre of Christ’s ministry, 
133; described, 133 ct scq.; Nile of, 137- 139; Christ 
makes it His homo after leaving ('ana, 178; Christ’s 
first Sabbath there, 179 ct scq.; Discourse at, 315 — 
322; Woo pronounced upon, 378, 453. 

Caravanserai, ur Khan, Eastern, 3, 4 ct scq. 

Carob- troe, 85 (w), 328 (n). 

Carpenter, Christ as a, 62. 

Cave, A, the scene of the Nativity, 4, 9 (w). 

Celestino, Pope, referred to, 503 (>i). 

Celibacy, The question of, 133, 499 et scq. 

Census, in time of Augustus, 6 ct scq. 

Centurion’s Servant, Healing of the, 210 ct scq. 

Cephas, 384 («) : see Rotor. 

Chagigah, 606. 

Chakam, The 153, 617 (w). 

Chaiiujoth, or shop-booths, 142, 612, 654, 055 (w). 
Charoseth, 606. 

Childhood, Estimation of, altered by Christianity, 14, 
501. 

Children — Tenderness of Josus to, 401 ; blessed, 500, 
501. 

Children of the devil, 434. 

Chimham, House of, 9. 

Chinnereth, 133 (u). 

Choraxin, 378. 

“Christ” — meaning of the name, 16; not a proper 
name in the Gospels, 218 (n) : see Jesus. 

Christian art, 10, 27, 48, 84, 114, 598. 

Christianity — its originality, 200 (w) ; its character, 202 
ct seq. 

Chronology : see Order of ovents. 

Circumcision of Christ, 15. 

* Cities, Oriental, 685. 

Claudia Proeula, wife of Pilate, 673. 

Cleansing : see Temple. 

Cleopas, 724. 

Cocks — how esteemed by the Jews, 651 («). 

Coinage, Jewish, 658, 576, 591. 

Commandment, The greatest, 5 65, 566, 567. 
Commandment, The new, 610, 611. 

Corban, 342, 662. 

Corregio, “ La Notte’’ of, 10 (w). 

C6s ha-bertlehah, 607. 

Counting thcrcost, 460. 

Council : see Sanhedrin. 

Criticism of sacred writings, 29 (w). 

Cross, Seven cries on the, 697, 702, 703, 704, 706, 707. 
Cross, Taking up the, ‘If 8. 


Crosses, Various ldnds of, 690 («). 

Crown of thorns, The, 678. 

Crucifixion, Apparent discrepancy as to timo of, 682 (»), 
704. 

Crucifixion as a punishment, 688, 690, 694 et scq., 712. 
716. 

Crucifixion of Christ first intimated, 387, 688 — 714. 
Crurifragium, 712. 

Cyrenius (P. Sulp. Quirinus), 6 (>/), 736. 

» 

D 

Dalmanutha, 374 (w). 

Dancers and dancing- women, 300. 

Date of Christ’s birth, The, 735, 736. 

David— Descent of Christ from, 7 («) ; eats the shew- 
hread, 336. 

Dead to bury their dead, 249. 

Deaf man with an impediment in his speech cured, 370. 
Death, The fear of, 626. 

Decapitation— how regarded by the Jews, 302 (u). 
Docapolis, 260. 

Decapolis, Christ’s visit to the regions of, 369 — 373. 
Deception, our Lord accused of, 412 (w). 

Dedication, Feast of the, 413, 490; Christ at the, 490 
et seq. 

Do Lamennuis quoted, Preface. 

Dolilzseh, Dr. F. — liis tract, Sehet ivih'h cin Hfcmch, 
234 (n). 

Demoniac, A, cured at Capernaum, 180, 181 ; Gadarene, 
255, 256 ; blind and dumb, cured, 351 ; boy, ^98 it 
scq. 

Demoniacal possession, 180 (//), 257 ct seq. 

Denarius, 559. 

Denunciation, 'Hie great, 504 ct scq. 

Derisions of Christ — the first, in the garden, 654,65 5; 
the. second, before Herod Antipus, 672 ; the third, in 
the I’ni'torium, 677. 

Desposyni, 8 (w), 32. 

Devil— use of the term, 322 (w); Our Lord accused of 
being in league with the, 352, 353. 

Di-draehnmm, 'hie, a Greek coin, 405 (a). 

Disciples, Christ appears to more than five hundred, 
730 : see Seventy Disciples, The. 

“Discrepancies” in the narrative of Christ’s trial, &c., 
636 ct scq. 

Divorce — The question of, 49 1 ct scq . ; Commonness of, 
497. 

Decoke, 713. 

Dove, emblem of Holy Spirit, 91. 

Doves— their sale and price, 114 (n). 

Doves, Traffic in, 141. 

Doves, Valley of, 133. 

Draught of fishes, 185. 

Dress of Christ, 236, 237, 600. 

Dropsy, Man afflicted with the, healed, 470 et scq. 
Dysmas, 702. *. 

E. 

Eagle, The, a Roman symbol, 682 (w) : "fee also Vulture. 
Faster, Jerusalem at, 141, 440 (n). 

Eating — used metaphorically, 16G. 

Education, Jewish, 66. 

Education of Christ, 66 ct seq. 

Egypt, Flight into, 15, 28 ct seq. 

Elias, at Christ’s transfiguration, 395 f Jewish expecta- 
tion of, 397, 4G0, 705. J;K 
Eminaus — Christ appears to two disciples on their way 
to, 723—726; its site, 723. 

Encrenia, 490. 
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En-gamrim (tho “Fountain of Gardens”), 458, 459. 

Enemies, Hating ono's, 199 («). 

English Version corrected, 101, 104, 126, 127, 144, 146, 
158, 178, 184, 197, 224, 248, 291, 299, 300, 327, 329, 
357, 415, 429, 434, 448, 518, 529, G02, 617, 629, 702, 
729, et 2 M 8 sim. 

Enrolment : see Taxing. 

En Sarid, 42 (w). 

Enthusiasm and madness, 213. 

Ephraim --Christ retires to the village of, 444, 514 ; 

Conical hill of, 516. 

Epiphany, 19. 

Erubhin — evasions of Sabbath rules, 335 («), 338. 

Ervath dahhur, Meaning of, 496. 

Easonces, 67. 

Evangelists — Evidence of the, 14 ; instructiveness of 
their reticence, 44. 

Evil Counsel, Hill of, 531. 

Excommunication of Christ — -probable, 441 ; legendary, 
515 (//). 

Exorcism, Jewish, of demons, 181 (>/), 351. 


F. 

Faith, A perfect, 400. 

Fasting — of Christ, 98 ; sanctioned hy Christ, 99 ; His 
answer to John's disciples regarding, 266, 267, 325. 
Fasts, Jewish, 266, 207, 325. 

Feet, Washing the disciples’, GOO — 602. 

Fig-tree cursed, 545 — 548, 554, 555 («). 

Fig-tree, Custom of pious Jews to pray under a, 118. 
Firkins, 127 (>0- 

Fish, A, as a Christian symbol, 186 (w). 

“ Fishers of men,” 186. 

Fishes, Miraculous draught of, 185, 728. 

Five thousand. Feeding of the, 306- 311. 

Fool, Parable of the rich, 361. 

Forgiveness of sins by Christ, 230, 262, 324. 
Forgiveness, The lesson of, 403. 

Forty days, 94. 

Four thousand, Feeding of the, 371. 

Fringes to Jewish garments, 270, 535. 


G. 

Gabbatha, 673. 

Gadaru (Uni Ju ts), 253 (w) ; a heathen district, 258. 

Gadareno demoniac, The, 254 et seq. 

Gadarencs — their treatment of Christ, 258. 

Galihean ministry of Christ— Year of, 171 (>/) ; Com- 
mencement of, 176 et seq. 

Gali heaths massacred, 446, 663. 

Galilee — described, 40 : the estimation in which it was 
held, 44 («), 49; Prophets of, 49 ; Dialect of, 70 (w), 
419 ; Modern Jews and, 420, 421. 

Galilee — Our Lord’s life in, 233 — 242; 1 1 is farewell to, 
443. 

Galilee, Sea see Genii esareth, Like of. 

Garments of Jesus, Division of the, 099. 

Gehenna, 360. 

Gumara : 8ce Talmud. 

Genealogy of Christ, 7 (//). 

Gennesareth, Lake of, 133; Present desolation of, 131 : 
its easteip shore, 218; Sudden storms of, 250; 
Sea-light bn the, 453 ; Our Lord appears alter His 
resurrection at thp, 727 — 780. * v . 

Gennesareth, Land of, 132 et seq, 

Gentiles, The, 417. 


Gentiles, Court of tho, 59, 142, 539. 

Gerasa, 253 (n). 

Gergesa, 253 (w). 

Gergesones— thoir treatment of Christ, 258. 

Geri/iin, Mount, 162. 

Geths(‘inano, Garden of, 618 et seq. 

Glutton anti a wino-drinker, Our Lord charged with 
being a, 325. 

Golal— stone to close tombs, 508, 718. 

Golgotha (Calvary), 691. 

Gospels -no liannony perfectly satisfactory, Preface t 
165; their independence and accuracy, 9, 49, 311, 
483, 484, 510. 629, 637, 650, 700 ; supplement, each 
Other, 14, 251; do not profess verbal exactitude, 
70, 210, 381, 64 1, 051 ; thoir omissions, 92, 571 ; 
Simple faithfulness of, 11, 177, 178, 313 ; disere- 
puneios asserted, 181,254, 255,276, 306, 519, 682, 
719; Order of events in, 213; interpolations, 283, 
423 ; Remarks on, 720 ; Perfect honesty of, 636, 637 
et passim. 

Governor of tho feast, The, 127. 

Greek learning, 69, 70. 

Greek spoken in Palestine, 69. 

Greeks, Some, desire an interview with Jesus, 541, 542. 

H. 

Hagadfith —Jewish legends, 345 : sea Talmud, &e. 

Halaehoth, 345: see Oral Law, Talmud, &o. 

Halle], The great, 418, 615. 

Hunan: see Annas. 

JIAreth : see A ret as. 

Harmonies of the Gospel, Preface. 

Harvest, 158 (w), 331 (a). 

llattiri, Horns of, the probable scene of the Sermon on 
the Mount, 190. 

Health of Christ’s life, ‘240, 241. 

Hebrew known hy Christ, 09. 

“ Herald Angel,” Chapel of the, 2. 

Ilermon, Mount, 393. 

Herod Agrippa I. his feast to the Emperor Cains, 300 
(a), 305 (a) ; his character, 419; his golden chain, 
577 (n). 

Herod Antipas : see Antipas. 

Herod Arelielaus: see Arehelaus. 

Herod Philip, tetrarch of Itur.ea, 307. 

Herod tlic Great Palace of, 10; an alien, 20; Cosmo- 
politan tendencies of, 20 (n) ; his jealousy, 32; 
his murders, 32, 33; horrors of his death-bed, 35, 
36; his burial, 36; titleof “Great,” 36 (n) ; Genea- 
logy of, 295 (//) ; Palace* of, at Jerusalem, 666. 

Herodians, 340, 375 (w), 555 et seq. 

llerodias -carried off by Herod Antipas, 295; hates 
John the 1’aptist, 299; accomplishes his murder, 
300, 301 ; her future career, 305. 

High 1 ’nests- — five living at. the time of Christ, 513 (»), 
637: Degradation of, 638, 639, 646 (n), 618 («). 

High Priest’s office, The, 618 (//). 

Hillel one of the founders of tho Masorah, 18, 53, 58, 
68, 326, 337 («), 310 (//) ; dispute with Shammai 
about divorce, 496, 497 ; his views corrected by 
Christ, 499 ; on the law, 565 (//). 

Hill of Kvil Counsel, 514, 631. 

Hos nna, 534. 

Hospitality, Oriental, 227, 276. 

Hours, Computation of, by St. John and the Synoptista, 
112 (n), 158 (n). 

Houses, Orii'iital, 262. 

Husbandmen in tho vineyard, Tho rebellious. 551, 552. 

Hyssop, 706. 
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Infancy of Christ, Events of the, 14. 

Innocents, Massacre of the, 80 et seq. 

Inscription on the cross, 098, 690. 

Inspiration, Views on, 800 (//), 519 fyt). 

Iscariot, or Man of Korioth, 192: see Judas. 

Islam, 204. 

J. 

Jacob’s Well described, 100 (w), 163. 

Jairus* daughter raised, 208 et seq. 

James, St., The Apocryphal Gospel of, on Christ's 
Nativity, 11. 

James, the son of Zebedeo, an apostle, 193, 731 (//). 

Jealousy, Water of, 426. 

Jobcl Fureidis, 10. 

Joeoniah, 8 (a). 

Jericho, 519 -521. 

Jericho, The Rose of, 519 (>/). 

Jerome, »St . , 5, 0. 

Jerusalem — . Jewish j>il.crriins entering, 545 (n) ; de- 
scribed, 531; Christ weeps over, 534; Destruction 
of, 535, 536, 572—574, 582 ; horror of siege, 685; 
Lamentation over, 571. 

“ Jesus,” The name, 16. 

Jesus— Hirth of, 1 — 13; descent from David, 8 (w) j 
eireumeision, 15, 16; presentation in the Temple, 
14— 18 ; carried into Egypt, 28 et seq. ; Boyhood of, 
39 et seq.\ among t ho doctors, 57; First recorded 
words of, 59 ; His education, 66 et seq. ; His trade, 
63,64; love of inanimate nature, 70, 71 ; import- 
ance of the unrecorded period of His life, 72 ; His 
home, 73; His baptism, 89 et seq.; Temptation of, 
92 — 107; His first miracle, 122 — 131; His first 
cleansing of the Temple, 141 et seq. ; first allusion to 
His death, 154; at Nazareth, 169; proclaims His 
Mossiahship, 168, 172; escapes from crowds, 175, 
493 ; heals a nobleman’s son, 177; heals a de- 
moniac at Capernaum, 180; preaches from a boat, 
18 4; his lovo of solitude, 188; Sermon on the 
Mount, 196 — 205 ; character!" sties of His teaching, 
203; incessant labours, 213; walks in Galilee, 233 
et seq.; teaches by parables, 244; prophesies His 
own end, 267, 387 ; forbids the proclamation of His 
miracles, 208, 273; general facts of His ministry, 
274 et seq. ; sends out the Twelve on a missionary 
journey, 275, 279; Charges against, 293; obliged to 
leave Judaia, 293 ; feeds the five thousand, 306 ; 
walks on the sea, 312; discourse at Capernaum, 315 
et seq. ; Constant opposition to, 324 et seq. ; dis- 
courages sabbatical superstitions, 830 — 338 ; heals 
a withered hand, 310 ; denounces Pharisaism, 
344 ; teaches to pray, 348; heals blind and dumb de- 
moniac, 851 ; His great day of conflict, 357 et seq.; 
goes among the heathen, 364 ; heals the daughter of 
the Svro Phoenician woman, 367 ; feeds the four 
thousand, 371 ; His dislike of towns, 380, 423; His 
transfiguration, 391 — 897; at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, 409 121 ; scuds nut (he fSownly, 450 ; at the 

Feast of Dedication, 490 et seq. ; “ 1 and my Father 
are one,” 492; quotes from Psalm lxxxii., 493; 
raises Lazarus, 505 — 515; second idealising of the 
Temple, 538— 540 ; Jlis last supper, 596; Examina- 
tion and trial of, 686 et seq. ; Crucifixion of, 688 - 
. 714; His resurrection, 719 et see/.: Last appearances 
of, 721 et seq.: Ascension of, 731, 732 : see Mil aides, 
Parables, Passover, &r. 


Jewish race, Avarice of the, 475 (»). 

Jewish sects, 375 (#/). 

Jews : see Sanhedrin, Scribes, Pharisees, Sadduceos, &c. 

“Jews, The” — ute of the term, 146 («), 288 («). 

Jews of Palestine, Present, 287 («), 475. 

Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Ilcrod’s steward, 177. 

.John the Baptist — his mission, 81 — 91 ; scene of his 
ministry, 85 ; Appeamnco of, 83 ; nature of his 
baptism, 88; his preaching, 89; his humble awe of 
Christ, 90; Deputation to, 88; he points out Jesus as 
the Messiah, 110; his baptism of repentance, 154, 155; 
his testimony, 155 ; sends a message to Christ, 210 
et see/.: in prison, 219 et seq.; Christ eulogises, 222, 
223, 291 ; summoned before Herod, 296; murdered, 
301 ; buried, 302. 

John’s disciples question Christ as to fasting, 265 cl seq. 

John, the son of Zebedeo — (‘ailing of, 111 et seq.; his 
intimate association with Christ, 192 ; his character, 
193 et seq.; at Christ’s grave, 720. 

John’s Gospel — evidences of its genuineness, 109 (*>), 
112 (a), 122, 4 38 (w), 506 (w), 614 (w) ; Accuracy of, 
133 (m) ; Relations of, to the Synoptists, 140, 158 (w), 
169, 178, 441 {//), 510,511 (//) ; ( ’usual connections 
of, 169 (?/), 722 (//) ; No parables in, 441 (w) ; use of 
particles, 506 (n) ; Omissions of, 628; Snatches of 
dialogue in, 629; Trustworthiness of, 667 (w). 

John v. 3, 4, Spurious character of, 283 (w). 

Jonah the prophet, sign of, 355. 

Joseph of Arimafh.'ea, 597, 716 et seq. 

Joseph, husband of the Virgin — a carpenter, 63 ; Tra- 
dition regarding a former marriage of, 73; Death 
of, 123. 

Josephus— referred to, 22; his intentional omissions, 34; 
his character, 35 (w) ; his so-called allusion to Christ, 
35; his egotism, 59 (n); his life with Panus, 84; 
his three marriages, 497. 

Joshua Ben lYrachiah, 111 (a), 515 (a), GIG. 

Joy of Christ's life, 211 et seq. 

Judas— a common name among the Jews, 225 (a). 

Judas Iscariot, an Apostle, 192; Apocryphal tradition 
regarding, 285 (;/) , his treachery foretold by Christ. 
322; his interview witli the Sanhedrin, 525 (a); his 
avarice, 527 ; bargains to betray Christ, 528, 529, 
590 595 ; bis end, 659, 660. 

.1 udas of Gamalu, 56. 

Judas the Asmomcan, 490, 492. 

Judgment, The Day of, 583, 581. 

Justin Martyr, 4 (//), 9 (//). 

Justus of Tiberias, 35 (//). 

K. 

Kepler on the “Star in the. East,” 24. 

Keys, The power of tin*, 384 — 386. 

Khan, 8 et seq. ; that at Bethlehem perhaps tho house 
of Chimham, 9. 

Khan, Eastern : see Caravanserai. 

Khan Minyeh, 8, 138. 

Kidron, Brook of, 618. 

Kingdom of God, Coming of the, 484 et seq. 

King’s banquet, Durable of the, 474. 

Kiss, Christ betrayed with a, 629 (»), 630. 

Klopas, 190. 

Kftrn llattin, 190. 

L. 

Labour— ennobled by Christ, 63 et seq.; of His life* 
289, 240. 

Labourers in the vineyard, Parable of the, 504. 

Lamb of God, 110. 
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Languages spoken and known by Christ, 68—70, 272 («). 

Lapidos Jndaici, 99. ; 

Last Supper, The, 59G ct seq. 

Last things, Discourse of the, 580 ct seq. 

Latin perhaps known to Christ, 70. 

Law — Mosaic, 29 L, written and traditional, 331, 335 ; 
its accommodations, 498 ; Strivings about, 5GG ; of 
twelve tables, G83. 

Lawyers rebuked by Christ, 358, 359. 

Lazarus- Conjectures regarding, 488; The raising of, 
605 — 515. 

Loowan, 3, 652. 

Legion, A Ivoman, 255, 634 (w). 

Length of Christ's ministry : sec Ministry. 

Loontes, 309. 

Lepers — and leprosy, 114 (w), -103; a leper cleansed, 
207'; sacerdotal cleansing, 208 (a) ; ten, healed, 
461 ct seq. 

Life eternal, ITow to inherit, 4G2 et seq. 

Lift 1 , Jewish divisions of, into epochs, 52. 

Light of the World, 432. 

Lilies, The, alluded to in the Sermon on the Mount, 
200 (m), 3G2. 

Lishcat haggazzith, or Hall of Squares, 59, 611, 654, 

CG8 ( n ). 

Little ones, Curso on those who misleud, 402. 

Locusts as articles of food, 85 (a). 

Luke, St., the Evangelist, 210 (w), 214 (a); Episode in, 
317 (w), 444 ct seq . ; Order of events in, 100 (a); 
guided by subjective considerations, 487 (a). 

Lulabim, 410. 

Luther — on the child-life of Christ, 48 ; on the discourse 
between Christ and His disciples, 407. 

Lysanias, 7 30. 

M. 

Mftchmrus, St. John the Baptist imprisoned at, 219. 

Mucrobius quoted, 33. 

Magdala (is’/ Medjcl), 135, 232, 374: see also Mary Mag 
dalene. 

Magi, The visit of the, 13, 14, 15, 19, 27, 28. 

Mulches has his ear rut. oil’, G33, 034. 

Manaen, the foster-brother of Herod, 177. 

Manners, Domestic, in the East, 220, 227. 

“ Manger” — what the word represents, 12. 

Maniacs, Treatment of, 253 — 255. 

Manuscripts of the New Testament, 2 (//). 

Mark, St.., the Evangelist, 43; graphic touche* in his 
Gospel, 182 (w), 310 (//) , 3(>7 ; did not write chrono- 
logically, 243 (h) ; not authentic, xvi. 9 — 20, 721 (//). 

Marriage and celibacy, 49S et seq. 

Martha, sister of Lazarus Conjectures regarding, 486 ; 
her character, 187 et seq . , 606 (>/). 

Mary Magdalene— identified with the woman in th 
of Simon the Pharisee, 231,232; at Christ's 
tomb, 718; Christ appears to, 720, 721 ct seq. 

Marys in Gospel history, 235 (ti). 

Mary, sister of Lazarus, 187 ct seq., 506, 507; delicate 
delineation of her character, 507; anoints Christ’s | 
head and feet, 526 et set/. 

Mary, The Virgin, 6; Incidents of the Nativity derived 
from, 13; accompanies Joseph to the Passover, 63; 
her reproach to the boy Jesus, 69; her supposed 
fcnrapQd'iay 74 (w) ; at Cana, 123 et seq.; did not 
accompany Jesus, 23G (//). 

Ma surah, 359. 

Mutthofr, St. — Gospel of, 49; peculiarities of his q 
tat ions, 107 (w) ; alive to Old Testament analogic: 
600 (w). 


Matthew, the Evangelist — called, 187 ct seq. ; assumed 
to be identical with Levi, 188 (tt) ; gives a least, 
261 "263 et seq. 

Meals, 604. 

Megiddo ( Lerijihi ) , 255 (n). 

Merit h — term of reproach applied to Christ, 412, 650, 
655, 070. 

“Messiah” — meaning of the name, 16; Jewish notion 
of the, 238 («), 317. 

Mcssiahship, Announcement of, 163, 172. 

Migdal Eder, l (//). 

Ministry of Christ — its length. 171 (n). 

Miracles -how to l»e viewed, 129 131 ; number related 

by the Evangelists, 206 [n) ; belief in, 252, 253, 313. 

Miracles: sec separate entries Blind Man; Bloody 
Flux ; Centurion's Servant; Deaf Man; Demoniac, 
ke. kc. 

Mishna, 344 {a): see Talmud. 

Missionaries, 276, 278. 

Missionary labours, 276 (//), 277. 

Mite, The widow’s, 670. 

Mobs --their fury calmed, 175. 

Monday of Passion Week, 544 — 651. 

Money-changers, 141. 

Money, Durable of the lost piece of, 483. 

Moriah, Mount, 538. 

Moses at Christ’s transfiguration, 395. 

Mount, Senium on the, 190, 197 205. 

Mountain, Christ retires for prayer to a, 189, 311. 

Mountain of Beatitudes, 190, 730. 

Mourning, Jewish, 2/2. 

N. 

Nain— described, 214, 215 ; Raising of the widow's son 
at, 215, 216. • 

Name, 16. 

Name of God : see Tetragrammuton. 

Nasi, The, or President of the Sanhedrin, 153 (;/), 638, 
647 (//)• 

Nathanael, the apostle. Calling of, 1 16 et seq., 191. 

Nati\itVi Church and Convent of the. 4, 6. 

Nativity v,f Christ, l ct seq.; in the winter, 9. 

“ Naznrene ” — a term of contempt, 49 ; explanation of 
the term, 49 (>/). 

Nazan Ties reject ( 'hrist, 167 — 175 

Nazareth — described, 40 42; Christ's home-life there, 

62 80; The hill-top of, 78 ; despised, 117. 

Needle, Eye of, 603. 

Nemesis, 684 — 087. 

Nieodeinus — 'Pile conversation with, 151—154; deriva- 
tion of name, 152 (//) ; mentioned in tin* Talmud, 
152 (//) ; "the teacher,” 153; speaks in defence of 
Christ, 420; at. Christ’s burial, 717. 

Niebuhr referred to, 26. 

Night, Watches of the, 312 (//). 

Nikolaus of Damaseus, a courtier of Herod, 34 ; his 
history, 35 (//). 

Nobleman’s son, Healing of the, 176. 

O. 

( )a tl i , I i.'i x i t. v about, 5 7 0 ( // ) . 

( Mience, lliil of, 531 (//). 

Old Testament, Passages of, applied to the lifoof Christ, 
21, 29, 93, 114, 146 (;/), 418, 421, 667, 592: see also 
Propherics. 

Olives, Mount of, 423, 421 ; View from, 578. 

i On, or Heliopolis, Legendary abode at, 29 (a). 

j Opposition to Christ’s teaching, 324—346, 347 — 356. 
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Oral law, 66, 344 ; Exaltations of, 344, 345, 736. 

Order of events in Christ's ministry, 167 — 169, 177, 233 
(n), 243, 274 et seq ., 444 et seq. 

Origen referred to, 108 (a), 253 («), 386 (n), 600 (a), 570 
(w)* 075 (m). 

Orpheus made a symhol of Christ, 94. 

P. 

* 

Paganism, Degradation of, at Christ’s "birth, 82. 

Pagan writers on Christ’s life, 63 (a). 

Palestine — Political History of, 20 (n) ; Physical geo- 
graphy of, 39, 40. 

Palm Sunday, 530 — 543. 

Palms, 537 (a). 

Paneas : see Cfesarea Philippi. 

Papins quoted, 34*2 (a), 343 (a). 

Parables, Christ's teaching in, 244 et scq.\ sec separate 
entries — Fool, Parable of the rich; Money, Lost piece 
of; Sheep, Lost; Prodigal son; Pharisee and Pub- 
lican ; Rich man and Lazarus ; Samaritan, Parable 
of the good; &c. 

Paradox, 245, 462 (a), 473 (»). 

Paralytic, The, healed, 262, 2(53. 

Paronomasia*, 535, 569 (a). 

Paschal Lamb, 596, 597, 713 (a). 

Passion Week — Monday in, a day of parables, 544 — 653; 
utter confutations and exposure of the Pharisees and 
priests, 549, 55 3 ; 'Tuesday in, a day of temptations, 
greatest day in Christ’s public ministry, 5 54 — 587 ; 
question about tribute, 556 et seq. ; question of the 
Saddueees, 560 et seq. ; the great denunciation, 564 
et seq. ; question of a lawyer, 505 et seq.] the widow’s 
mite, 576; great discourse, 580 et seq.; last evening 
walk to Bethany, 584 ; Wednesday in, .passed in 
seclusion, 597 ; Thursday in, called Green Thursday, 
697,; Peter and John sent to Jerusalem, 597 : see Last 
tf upper; Friday in, Trial, Crucifixion. 

Passover — Celebration of the, 55 ; throngs who attended, 
55,539. The first, of Christ’s ministry, 140 et seq. ; 
Frequent disturbances at, 445 ; of the Samaritans at 
the present day, 606, 713 (w) ; Various kinds of, 006. 

Passovers, The, of Christ’s ministry. 1 11 (?/). 

Paul, Christ is seen by, 731. 

Paulus on the miracle of the tribute-money, 407. 

Billing referred to, 407. 

Penny: see Denarius. 

Pera?a, 459 ; Christ’s last stay in, 494 et seq. 

Personal appearance of our Lord, 113 —115, 237, 238. 

Peter, the apostle —(Jailing of, 112; his intimate associa- 
tion with our Lord, 192, 193; his character, 193 et 
seq. ; his house at Capernaum, 262 ; at Christ's walk- 
ing oil the: sea, 313 et seq. ; his profession of belief, 
322, 383 et seq. ; his position amongst the apostles, 
385 et seq. ; rebukes Christ, 38S, 389; his appeal to 
Christ, 501 ; his bearing at the Last Supper, 601 , 60 1, 
611; warned, 611, 619; sleeps at Gethsemane, 627 ; 
denies Christ with oaths, 650, 653 ; at Christ’s grave, 
720; Christ appeals to, 723; Christ’s last charge to, 
729. 

Pharisee and the Publican, Parable of the, 482. 

Pharisee, Christ at the house of a, 357 et seq., 470. 

Pharisees, 67 ; at John’s preaching, 66; Murmuring of 
the, 264, 265, 325 et seq.; their scrupulosity, 341, 
345 ; their evasions, 336, 338, 342 : demand a sign, 
354, 365 ; rebuked by Christ, 368 et seq. ; Modern 
representatives of the, 359 (a) ; Leaven of the, 360; 
Disciples warned against the, 378 ; not irreproachable 
in morals, 426; their presumption, 472; wish Christ 
to declare plainly whether He be the Messiah, 490 
et seq. ; self-righteousness rebuked, 6|32 (w) ; conspire 


with the Herodians, 555 ; Denunciation of, 5C9f* seq.' 
Soven classes of, 571 ; had little share in the cruci- 
fixion, 640. 

Philip, the apostle — Calling of, 115, 116; alluded to, 192, 
309 («), 541, 614. 

Philo, contemporary of Christ, 67 («). 

Phylacteries, 52, 236, 5G5, 566. 

Physical cause of the death of Christ, 713 (n). 

Pilate — Career of, 86, 661 — 666 ; Jesus before, 667 et 
seq. ; his presentiments, 673; his cowardice, 683; 
washes his hands, 684 ; his end, 685 ; gives up the 
body of Jesus, 716. 

Pinnacle of the Temple, 102. 

Plain of Gennosareth (Et Ghmveir), 135; its centrality 
and populousness, 136. 

Plough, Putting one’s hand to the, 249. 

Porphyry referred to, 412 (a). 

Posea — drink of Roman soldiers, 706. 

Pounds, Parable of the?, 523 — 525. 

Poverty — sanctified by Christ, 48, 63 et seq. ; of His 
life, 238, 239. 

Pnetoiiuin, Hciod’s, 666. 

Prayer, The Lord’s, taught to His disciples, 349, 350. 

Precepts, Supposed number of, 565; “light” and 
“heavy,” 565. 

Precipitation, Mount of, 171 (a). 

Presentation in the Temple, The, 14 — 18. 

Procurators, Position of, 670 (a). 

Prodigal son, Parable of the, 327 et seq., 483. 

Prophecies, Pagan, regarding the coming of Christ, 22. 

Prophecy, ancient, Gospel references to, 17 (a), 23, 29, 
31, 31 (w), 42 (a), 49, 144, 221. 

Prophetic warnings, Christ’s, 582 et seq. 

Publicans — despised and hated, 187, 188; Christ’s keep- 
ing company with, a source of oifenco, 326 cl seq., 
521. 

Purification, Rite of, 15, 16. 

Puriin, Feast of, 279. 


Q. 

Quarantania, l»v tradition the scene of Christ’s tempta- 
tion, 92, 93.“ 

Quirinus, P. Snip. : see Cyrcuius. 

Quotations — from the Gospels in this Work, 2 (a). 
Quotations — from St. Matthew's Gospel, 49; his cyclic, 
107 (w) ; variations from tho lie brew, 170 (ft), 
264 (a). 


R. 

Rabbi, a title, 111; Grades of, 520 (w). 

Rabbinic views and parallels, 52, 58, 63 (a), 93 (a), 149, 
164 (a), 199 (a), 200 (a), 276 («), 279 (a), 317 (a), 
326 (a), 403 (a), 427 (a), 428 (a), 438 (a), 562 (a), 
565 (a), 569 (n). 

Rabbinical schools and their teaching, 565 et seq. 

Rabbis — consulted in eases of doubt and difficulty, 42G ; 
borrowers from Christianity, 562 (a). 

llahboni, 520. 

Raca, 198 (a). 

Raphael’s picture of tne ‘^Transfiguration,” 398. 

Ravens, Lessons from the, 362. 

Readings of tho English Version Often inferior, 7 (w), 
56 (a), 99 (»), 108 (a), 121 (a), 144 (a), 178, 253 (a), 
263, 267, 311 (a), 312 (a), 321, 346, 370 (it), 471 
503 (a), 599 (a), 604 (a), 723 (a). 

Receipt of Custom, A, at or near Capernaum, 167, 
188 (a). .W * 

“ Rejoicing in spirit ” of Christ, 455 — 457. 

Resurrection, The, 719 et seq. 
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" Revenging of the Saviour, Tho ’’—a mediaeval book. 
686 (n). 

Rhinokolura, 28. 

Rich man and Lazarus, Parablo of the, 476. 

Riches and ill© Kingdom of Heaven, 503, 504. 

Robe, Scarlet, 678. 

Roman tribute and taxes, 187. 

Ruler, A young rich, 501 at seq. 

Ruler of Synagogue, 269, 466. 

S. 

Sabbath, “ the second after the first,” 334 («). 

Sabbath— Christ held to have violated the, 286 et scq. ; 
330 — 341, 439, 463 et seq. ; Jewish observance of the, 
286 et seq ., 330—382, 338, 468 (/*), 718 (») ; six dis- 
putes about, 466. 

Sabbath-day’s journey, 335. 

Sabbath preceding the Passover, 525 («). 

Sabbatic river, 331 («). 

Sacrifices — their vast number, 142. 

“Sacramental” and “transubstantiation” controversies, 
608 ( n ), 

Sadducees, 07 ; The disciples warned against the, 378 ; 
Views on the resurrection held by the, 561, 563 {n) ; 
had the chief share in the crucifixion, 641 ; cause 
of their exasperation, 642 ; their habitual severity, 
655 (n). 

Safed — the city set on a hilt, 421. 

Sagan, 638. 

Salat-hicl, 8 (»). 

Salome, daughter of Ilorodias — dances before Herod, 
300 ; her traditional end, 302 (//), 305. 

Salome, the mother of James and John, 76 («), 111 (/*) ; 
her request for her sons, 516 — 510. 

Salt™ its metaphorical meaning, 403. 

Samaria, The woman of, 157 — 166. 

Samaritan, Parable of the good, 480, 481. 

Samaritans — hated by the .lews, 159; characterised, 
161 ( n ) ; their hopes of the Messiah, 163 (;/), 459 («), 
663. 

Sanhedrin, 18; reduced to a shadow, 20; watches the 
movements of Jesus, 415; its meeting after the 
raising of Lazarus, 512: Worldly policy of, 513 ; 
sends a deputation to Christ, 5 IK rt seq. ; refusal to 
answer about John’s baptism, 519; Degradation of, 
640; Three committees of, 644 ; ( Vmst.it utiou of the, 
644,645, 64 7 (//)> 649 ; Christ’s trial before the, 651 — 
659; ordinarily a mild tribunal, 655 (//); had lost the | 
power of putting to death, 655, 656, 608 ; arraign- 
ment of Herod, 658. 

“ Satan,” Tho word, 105, 322 (w), 388, 389, 591. 

Savonarola — alludod to, 220. 

Schools, Jewish, 66. 

Scourge, 142. 

Scourging of Christ, 676, 677, 689 («). 

Scribe, A, oilers to follow Christ, 248. 

Scribes — described, 201 (>/) ; their teaching, 201. 

Scripture, Jewish mode of interpreting, 403 : see In- 
spiration, Gospels, &c. 

Soa, Christ’s walking on the, 312 et seq. 

Seizure of Christ., 628 et scq. % 

Self-sacrifice, Tho law of, 389. 

Sermon on the Mount, 197—205. 

Seventy Disciples, The, 445 ; sent out, 450 ; Return of, 
481,482. 

Shammai — referred to, 68, 832 (»); his views about 
divorce, 496. 

Sheokeflv 158 ( n ). 

Shechinah, 1 (w), 396, 535. 

Sheep, Parable of tho lost, 433. 


Shekel, 529 (w), 539 (w). 

Shemaia (Sameas), 658 (;/). 

Shemhammt phorash : see Tetragrammaton. 

Shepherds— Announcement to tho. 2. 3: they go to tho 
inn, 10, 11. * . 

Shoes, 226, 276. 

Shophcroth: sec Treasury. 

Shusan, Tho gate, 141. 

Sidon : see Tyre and Sidon. < 

Sign from heaven, A, demanded, 351, 375 et seq. 

Si loam, Pool of, 417; meaning of name, 438. 

Siloam, Tower in, 446, 663 («). 

Simeon, 17, 18; the Just, 326 (w). 

Simon a common name among the Jews, 225 (h) : see 
Peter. 

Simon of ( yrene, 091. 

Simon’s wife's mother healed, 181. 

Simon the Boetlmsian, 295. 

Simon the leper, 486, 511, 525. 526. 

Simon the Pharisee, The feast, at the house of, 225 — 232. 
Simon /dotes, 191: see Canaanite. 

Simplicity of Christ’s life, 238, 239. 

Sinners and Publicans, Christ’s keeping company with, 
a source of offence, 326 et seq. 

Sisters of Jesus, 123. 

Sitting at meals, 226. 

Society, State of, at tho time of Christ’s coining, 81 et seq. 
Solomon’s Porch, 102, 490. 

Son of David, 273. 

Son of Man, Title of, 121 (>/), *319 (w). 

Sons of 'I’li under, Tho, 460. 

Sons, Parable of tho two, 550, 551. 

Sorrow of Christ’s life, 341 H seq. 

Sound of words, Importance attached by tho Hebrews 
to the, 49. 

Sower, Parable of tho, 214, 215. 

Spices at funerals, 718. 

Spies from Jerusalem, 261 (//), 334, 352. « 

Stars, Cvanescent, 23 et seq. 
staler, 407. 

Steward, Parable of the unjust, 175. 

Stoning, Attempted, of Christ, 435, 493. 

Stone which tin; builders rejected, The, 552. 

Storms on the Sea of Gulden, 250 (><). 

Storm stilled by Christ, 350 fit seq. 

Smooth, temporary booths, 111, 410. 

Suetonius quoted, 22, 32. 

Superstition and incredulity, 671. 

Supper, hast: see Last Supper. 

Swine abhorred by the Jews, 328 (>/). 

Swine, Tho herd of, at the curing of the Gadarcno 
demoniac, 256 et scq. 

Sycamine, 522 {n). 

Sychar, near Jacob’s Well, 158. 

Syeomoro-trce, 522 (w). 

Synagogues, Jewish, and their services, described, 168— - 
170 ; one built by the centurion at Capernaum, 212. 
“ Synoptical Gospels ” — their omissions, 109 ; tho term 
explained, 510 («) : sec Gospels. 

Syro- Phumician woman, The, and her demoniac daughter, 
364 et seq. 

T. 

Tabernacles, Feast of -Christ at the, 409 et seq. ', 
water from Siloam, 417; described, 409, 110, 417 (w), 
418, 425, 432, 443 (w) ; Lamps lighted at, 432. 

Tabor, Mount., 391, 731. 

Tacitus referred to, 22. 

Talents, Parable of the, 581. 

“ Talitha cumi,” 272. 

Taliith- Jewish robe, 237, 270, 556, 699. 
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Talmud, The — referred to, 58 («), 202 («) ; on the life 
of Christ, 646 ; on Ilia death, 655. 

Talmud— referred to, 118, 201 («), 202 (»), 2G9 .(»), 287, 
337 (»), 340 (*), 342, 342 (»), 427 (a), 50l («), 676 
(»), 639 («), 646, 651 («), passim. 

Taxes, Capitation — their lawfulness, 558 seq. 

Taxing, The, 6 ; Historical difficulties of, 6 (n). 

Teaching of Jesus not borrowed, 67 et seq. ; its cha- 
racter, 137. 

Temple — Jesus in the, 51 — 61 ; frequented by merchants 
and money-changers, 141 — 142 ; purification by 
Christ, 142 et seq . ; described, 146 ; date of building, 
146 («) ; Temple tribute, 404 ; second, cleansing by 
Christ, 538—640 ; its extreme splendour, 577; Christ 
foretells the destruction of the, 578; View over the 
gates of, 577, 616 ; Vail of the, rent, 707. 

“Temple of Ilis body,” Christ speaks of the, 146 et seq. 

Temptation of Christ in the wilderness, 92 — 107. 

Temptations of our Lord, Other, 98, 99, 106. 

Tephiliin : see Phylacteries. 

Testament, Greek — how referred to in this Work, 3 («), 

Tetragrammaton — its supposed magical efficacy, 415 (a). 

Thief, Tho repentant, on the cross, 701, 702. 

Thieves executed with Christ, Two, 690, 700. 

Thirst at crucifixion, 706. 

Thirty pieces of silver, The, 528 (a), 529. 

Thomas, tho apostle — his name, 116 (n) ; his desjjondont 
temperament, 506, 614 ; his unbelief curod, 726, 727. 

Tiberias, Town of, 134, 136, 302. 

Tiberius — Roman Emperor, 86, 105, 106, 559 ; his policy, 
663; his character, 683. 

Time —how reckoned, 112 (»), 158 («), 176 (»*), 682 (a). 

Titus, the Emperor, 535. 

Toldoth, 332, 335. 

“ Toldoth Jcshu ” — a blasphemous Jewish book, 415 
(*),’ 723. 

Tombs— tho dwellings of demons, in tho Jewish belief, 
2 5*(«) ; Jewish, 508, 718. 

“ Touch mo not,” 722. 

“ Tower of the Flock,” 1 (n). 

Trado, A, learned by every Jewish boy, 63 (a). 

Traditional sayings of Christ, 567, 580, 731. 

Traffic in tho Temple, 142. 

Transfiguration, The, 391^-397. 

“ Transubstantiation ” ‘ 'and “ sacramental ” contro- 
versies, 608 («). 

Travelling in the East, 8. 

Treasury, The, in tho Temple, 432. 

Trial of Clirist, 636—687 : First Trial, heforo Annas, 
tho praij udicium, 636 — 613; reason why Annas, his 
family, and the Sadducoes determined to crush Him, 
04 1 — 642jillcgal violence, 642: Second Trial, beforo 
Caiaplias$o43 — 648; seeking of false witness, 645; 
question of Caiaphas, 647 ; rends Ms robe, o48 : 
Third Trial, before the Sanhedrin, 649 ; their appeal 
to Clirist, 658: Fourth Trial, beforo Pilate, 667 — 
683; charge of blasphemy exchanged for three new 
charges, 668 ; interview with Pilate, 669 ; First 
Acquittal, 670; sent to Ilerod Antipas, 670: Second 
Acquittal, 672; misgivings of Pilate, 673; his wife’s 
dr ('am, 673; Ms alarm, 674; choice of Bar- Abbas, 
676 , “ Behold the Man ! ” 679 : Third Acquittal, 
679 ; “ Who art Thou ? ” 680 ; “ Behold your King ! ” 
682 : see Crucifixion. 


Tribute-money; 141; The miracle' of the, 4^4 — 408 : see 
Denarius. . *'.% \ 

Tribute to Ceosar : see Taxes, Capitation. 

Triclinia, 598. 

Triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 532 et seq. 

Tsitzith : see Fringe. 

Trumpet-sounding of tho alms-giving Pharisee, 199 (a). 
Twelfth year, Tho, of a Jewish boy, 62. 

Tycho Brahe, 23. 

Tyre and Sidon, Christ visits, 364 et seq. 

k 

u. 

Unjust steward, Parable of the, 475. 

Upper room, 598. 

V. 

Valley of Doves, 133, 190. 

Veronica, 271 (n). 

Via Dolorosa, 691. 

Vine and branches, Similitude of the, 616. 

Virgil — the Fourth Eclogue, 22. 

Virgins, Parable of the ten, 584. 

Viri Galiliet, Hill of, 531 {n). 

Voices from heaven, 91, 396, 542. 

Vulture, The, classed by tho ancients with the eagle, 


Washing the hands and feet in the East, 127. 

Washing the hands by Pilate, 084. 

Watches, Night, 699. 

Water in the East, 159. 

“ Water of jealousy,” Ordeal of, 426. 

Water of Life, 160, 161. 

Water turned into wine, 127; modes of viewing the 
miracle, 129; Characteristics of, 130. 

Weddings, Oriental, 123. 

Wedding-feast, l*arable of the, 652, 553. 

Widow, The sevenfold, 560 ct seq. 

Widow, Tho poor, and her alms, 576, 577. 

Withered hand healed, 338. 

Woe denounced against Chorazin, Bethsaida, &o., 378, 
453; against the Scribes and Pharisees, 509 et seq. 
“Woman”— the address, 126. 

Woman taken in adultery, 422 el seq., 561 (a). 

Woman with an alabaster box of spikenard at Simon 
the Pharisee's house, 227 et seq. : see also Mary 
Magdalene. 

Woman, -Infirm, healed, 466. 

Woman with issuo of blood healed by Jesus, 269 — 271. 
Women — at the Feast of the Passover, 52 j how 
esteemed by the Rabbis, 164 (a), 271 («). 

Z . 

Zacchams, 522 ct seq. 

Zacharias : see Zechariah. 

Zealots, 540 («). 

Zebedee, the father of James and John, 193. 

Zechariah, th© prophet, 660 («). . * 

ZoiLariah, the son of Joljbiada, 570 («). 

Zelptes : see Cahaanitg. 

Zumpt on the Taxing and Quirinus, 6. 
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